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PREFACE. 

A  T  a  period  when  war  was  fpreading  derolation  over 
the  faireft  parts  of  Europe,  when  anarchy  Teemed 
to  be  extending  its  frightful  progrefs  from  nation  to  nation, 
and  when  the  ftorms  that  were  gathering  over  his  native 
country  *  in  particular,  rendered  it  impoflible  to  fay  how 
foon  any  one  of  its  inhabitants  might  be  forced  to  feek  for 
refuge  in  a  foreign  land  ;  the  A\ithor  of  the  following  pages 
was  induced  to  crofs  the  Atlantic,  for  the  purpofe  of  exa- 
mining with  his  own  eyes  into  the  truth  of  the  various 
accounts  which  had  been  given  of  the  flourifhing  and 
happy  condition  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  of 
afcertaining  whether,  in  cafe  of  future  emergency,  any 
part  of  thofe  territories  might  be  looked  forward  to,  as  an 
eligible  and  agreeable  place  of  abode.  Arrived  in  America, 
he  travelled  pretty  generally  through  the  ftates  of  Pcnnfyl- 
vania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  New  Jerfey,  and  New 

*  Ireland, 

A  2  York; 
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York  ;  he  afterwards  palTed  into  the  Canadas,  defirous  of 
obtaining  equal  information  as  to  the  ftate  of  thofe  pro- 
vinces, and  of  determining  from  his  own  immediate  obfer- 
vations,  how  far  the  prcfent  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Britifh  dominions  in  America  might  be  inferior,  or 
otherwife,  to  that  of  the  people  of  the  States,  who  had  now 
indeed  thrown  off  the  yoke,  but  were  formerly  common 
members  of  the  fame  extenfive  empire. 

V/hen  abroad,  he  had  not  the  moft  diftant  intention  of 
publifhing  his  travels ;  but  finding  on  his  return  home, 
that  much  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  following  letters 
was  quite  new  to  his  friends,  and  being  induced  to  think 
that  it  might  prove  equally  new,  and  not  wholly  unaccept- 
able to  the  Public,  he  came  to  the  refolution  of  commit- 
ting them  to  print:  accordingly  the  prefent  volume  is  now 
offered  to  the  world,  in  an  humble  hope,  that  if  not  enter- 
taining to  all  readers,  it  will  at  leaft  be  fo  to  fome,  as  v/ell 
as  ufeful  to  future  travellers. 

If  it  fhall  appear  to  any  one,  that  he  has  fpoken  with  too 
much  afperity  of  American  men  and  American  manners, 
the  Author  begs  that  fuch  language  may  not  be  afcribed  to 
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haily  prejudice,  and  a  blind  partiality  for  every  thing  that 
is  European.  He  eroded  the  Atlantic  ftrongly  prepofieffed 
in  favour  of  the  people  and  the  country,  which  he  was 
about  to  viiit ;  and  if  he  returned  with  fentiments  of  a  dif- 
ferent tendency,  they  refulted  folely  from  a  cool  and  dif- 
paffionate  obfervation  of  what  chance  prefented  to  his  view 
when  abroad. 

An  enthufiaftic  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  the 
fcenery  of  the  countries  through  which  he  paffed  did  not 
fail  to  attrad:  a  great  part  of  his  attention ;  and  interfperfed 
through  the  book  will  be  found  views  of  what  he  thought 
would  be  moft  interefting  to  his  readers :  they  are  what  he 
himfelf  fketched  upon  the  fpot,  that  of  Mount  Vernon,  the 
Seat  of  General  Wafhington,  indeed,  exxepted,  for  which 
he  is  indebted  to  an  ingenious  friend  that  he  met  in  Ame- 
rica, and  the  View  of  Bethlehem.  He  has  many  more  views 
in  his  poffeffion  ;  but  he  thought  it  better  to  furniln  his 
Publiflier  with  a  few  only,  in  hopes  that  the  engraving 
from  them  would  be  well  executed,  rather  than  with  a 
great  many,  which,  had  they  been  given,  miifl:  either  have 
been  in  a  flyle  unv/orthy  of  u  ,?  public  eye,  or  elfe  have 
fwelled    the   price   of    the   volume   beyond    the    reach   of 

many 
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many  that  may  now  read  it.  Of  the  refemblance  which 
thefe  views  bear  to  their  refpecftive  archetypes,  thofe  alone 
can  be  judges  who  have  been  fpedlators  of  the  original 
fcenes.  With  regard  to  the  Catarad  of  Niagara,  however, 
it  miift  be  obferved,  that  in  views  on  fo  fmall  a  fcale  no  one 
muft  exped  to  find  a  lively  reprefentation  of  its  wonderful 
and  terrific  vaftnefs,  even  were  they  executed  by  artifts.  of 
far  fuperior  merit ;  the  inferting  of  the  three  in  the  prefent 
work  is  done  merely  in  the  hope  that  they  may  help,  together 
with  the  ground  plan  of  the  precipice,  if  it  may  be  fo  call- 
ed, to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  pofition  and  appearance  of 
that  ftupendous  Catarad.  Thofe  who  are  defirous  of  be- 
coming more  intimately  acquainted  with  it,  will  foon  be 
gratified,  at  leaft  fo  he  has  been  given  to  underfland  by  the 
artift  in  whofe  hands  they  at  prefent  are,  with  a  fet  of  views 
from  the  mafterly  pencil  of  Captain  Fiflier,  of  the  Royal 
Britifli  Artillery,  v/hich  are  allowed  by  all  thofe  who  have 
vifited  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  to  convey  a  more  perfed  idea 
of  that  wonderful  natural  curiofity,  than  any  paintings  or 
engravings  that  are  extant. 

Finally,  before  the  Reader  proceeds  to  the  perufal  of  the 

enfuing  pages,  the  Author  will  juft  beg  leave  to  apprize  him, 

I  that 
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that  they  are  the  produdlon  of  a  very  youthful  pen,  unac- 
cuftomed  to  write  a  great  deal,  far  lefs  to  write  for  the 
prefs.  It  is  now  for  the  firft  time  that  one  of  its  produc- 
tions is  ventured  to  be  laid  before  the  public  eye.  As  a 
firft  attempt,  therefore,  it  is  humbly  hoped  that  the  prefent 
work  may  meet  with  a  generous  indulgence,  and  not  be  too 
fcverely  criticifed  on  account  of  its  numerous  imperfec- 
tions. 


Dublin, 
loth  December  1798. 
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MY  DEAR  SIR.  Philadelplm,  November,  179;. 

OU  R  paffiige  acrofs  the  Atlantic  was  difagreeable  in  the  extreme. 
I'he  weather  for  the  moft  part  was  bad,  and  calms  and  heavy 
adverfe  gales  fo  frequently  retarded  our  progrefs  to  the  weflward, 
that  it  was  not  until  the  fifty-nintli.  day  from  that  on  which  we  left 
Ireland,  that  we  difcovered  the  American  coaft.  I  fliall  not  attempt 
to  defcribe  the  joy  which  the  fight  of  land,  a  fight  that  at  once  relieved 
the  eye  from  the  uninterefting  and  wearifome  view  of  fky  and  water, 
and  that  afforded  to  each  individual  a  fpeedy  profpe6t  of  delivery  from 
the  narrow  confines  of  a  fmall  trading  veffel,  diffufed  amongft  the 
paffengers.  You,  who  have  yourfelf  made  a  long  voyage,  can  bed: 
imagine  what  it  mufi:  have  been. 

The  firft  objects  which  meet  the  eye  on  approaching  the  American 
coaft,  fouth  of  New  York,  are  the  tops  of  trees,  with  which  the  fliore 
is  thickly  covered  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water.  Thefe,  at  a  diftance, 
have  the  appearance  of  fmall   ifiands;  but  as  you  draw  nearer  they  are 
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MY  DEAR  SIR,  Philaddphla,  November,  1795. 

OU  R  paffiige  acrofs  the  Atlantic  was  difagreeable  in  the  extreme. 
I'he  weather  for  the  mofl:  part  was  bad,  and  calms  and  heavy 
adverfe  gales  fo  frequently  retarded  our  progrefs  to  the  weflward» 
that  it  was  not  until  the  fifty-ninth,  day  from  that  on  which  we  left 
Ireland,  that  we  diicovered  the  American  coaft.  I  fliall  not  attempt 
to  defcribe  the  joy  which  the  fight  of  land,  a  fight  that  at  once  relieved 
the  eye  from  the  uninterefting  and  wearifome  view  of  {ky  and  water, 
and  that  afforded  to  each  individual  a  fpeedy  profpe<5t  of  delivery  from 
the  narrow  confines  of  a  finall  trading  veiTel,  diffufed  amongft  the 
pafi"engers.  You,  who  have  yourfelf  made  a  long  voyage,  can  befl 
imagine  what  it  mufl  have  been. 

The  firft  objecls  which  meet  the  eye  on  approaching  the  American 
coaft,  fouth  of  New  York,  are  the  tops  of  trees,  with  which  the  fliore 
is  thickly  covered  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water.  Thefe,  at  a  diftance, 
have  the  appearance  of  fmall   ifiands;  but  as  you  draw  nearer  they  are 
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feen  to  unite  ;  and  the  tall  forefl  rifing  gradually  out  of  the  ocean,  at 
laft  prefents  itfelf  in  all  its  majefly  to  your  view.  The  land  which  we 
made  was  fituated  very  near  to  the  bay  of  Delaware,  and  before  noon 
we  paffed  between  the  capes  Henlopen  and  May,  which  guard  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay.  The  capes  are  only  eighteen  miles  apart,  but  within 
them  the  bay  expands  to  the  breadth  of  thirty  m.iles.  It  afterwards 
becomes  gradually  narrower,  until  it  is  loft  in  the  river  of  the  fame 
name,  at  Bombay  Hook,  feven  leagues  diftant  from  the  Atlantic.  The 
river  Delaware,  at  this  place,  is  about  fix  miles  wide;  at  Reedv  Ifland, 
twenty  miles  higher  up,  it  is  three  miles  v/ide;  and  at  Philadelphia,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  fea,  one  mile  wide. 

The  fliores  of  the  bay  and  of  the  river  Delaware,  for  a  veryconfider- 
able  diftance  upwards,  are  low;  and  they  are  covered,  like  the  coafl, 
with  one  vaft  foreft,  excepting  merely  in  a  few  places,  where  extenfive 
marfhes  intervene.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  pleafmg  than  the 
views  with  which  we  were  entertained  as  we  failed  up  to  Phdadelphia. 
The  trees  had  not  yet  quite  loft  their  foliage,  and  the  rich  red  and  yellov/ 
tints  which  autumn  had  fuffufed'over  the  leaves  of  the  oaks  and  pop- 
lars appeared  beautifully  blended  with  the  fombre  green  of  the  lofty 
pines;  whilft  the  river,  winding  flowly  and  fmoothly  along  under  the 
banks,  refledled  in  its  glafly  furface  the  varied  colours  of  the  objects  on 
fhore,  as  well  as  the  images  of  multitudes  of  veffels  of  various  fizeSj. 
which,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  were  feen  gliding  filently  along 
with  the  tide.  As  you  approach  towards  Philadelphia,  the  banks  of  the 
river  become  more  elevated ;  and  on  the  left  hand  fide,  where  they  are 
much  cleared,  they  are  interfperfed  with  numberlefs  neat  farm-houfes, 
with  villages  and  towns ;  and  are  in  fome  parts  cultivated  down  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  water.  The  New  Jerfey  fliore,  on  the  right  hand  fide, 
remains  thickly  wooded,  even  as  far  as  the  city. 

Vefiels  very  commonly  afcend  to  Philadelphia,  when  the  wind  is  fa- 
vourable, in  twenty-four  hours;  but  unfortunately,  as  our  ftfip  entered  the 
river,  the  wind  died  away,  and  fhe  had  to  depend  folely  upon  the  tide^ 
which  flows  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  only  in  the  hour.  Finding 
tliat  the  paflage  up  to  the  city  was  likely  therefore  to  become  te-= 
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dious,  I  would  fain  have  gone  on  fliore  far  below  it;  but  this  the  captain 
would  not  permit  me  to  do.  By  the  laws  of  Pennfylvania,  enafted  in 
confequence  of  the  dreadful  peftilence  which  raged  in  the  capital  in  the 
year  1793,  the  mafter  of  any  veffel  bound  for  that  port  is  made  fubjeft 
to  a  very  heavy  fine,  if  he  fufters  any  perfon  from  on  hoard  her,  whether 
mariner  or  paffenger,  to  go  on  fhore  in  any  part  of  the  ftate,  before  his 
veffel  is  examined  by  the  health  ofiicer:  and  any  perfon  that  goes  on 
fhore,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  mafter  of  the  veffel,  is  liable  to  be  im- 
prifoned  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time.  In  cafe  the  exiftence  of  this 
law  fliould  not  be  known  on  board  a  veffel  bound  for  a  port  in  Pennfyl- 
vania, it  is  the  bufineis  of  the  pilot  to  furnilh  the  mafter  and  the  paffengers 
on  board  with  copies  of  it,  with  which  he  always  comes  provided. 
The  health  officer,  who  is  a  regular  bred  phyfician,  refides  at  Mifflin 
Fort,  four  miles  below  the  city,  where  there  is  a  fniall  garrifon  kept.  A 
boat  is  always  fent  on  ftiore  for  him  from  the  fliip.  After  havina;  been 
toffed  about  on  the  ocean  for  nine  weeks  nearly,  nothing  could  be  more 
tantalizing  than  to  be  kept  thus  clofe  to  the  ftiore  without  being  permit- 
ted to  land. 

Philadelphia,  as  you  approach  by  the  river,  is  not  feen  farther  off  than 
three  miles,  a  point  of  land  covered  with  trees  concealing  it  from  the 
view.  On  weathering  this  point  it  fuddenly  opens  upon  you,  and  at 
that  diftance  it  looks  extremely  wellj  but  on  a  nearer  approach,  the  city 
makes  a  poor  appearance,  as  nothing  is  vifible  from  the  water  but  con- 
fufed  heaps  of  wooden  ftorehoufes,  crowded  upon  each  other,  the  chief 
of  which  are  built  upon  platforms  of  artificial  ground,  and  wharfs  which 
project  a  confiderable  way  into  the  river.  The  wharfs  are  of  a  re£langu- 
lar  form,  and  built  of  wood  j  they  jut  out  in  every  direvSion,  and  are  wtll 
adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  fliipping,  the  largeft  merchant  veflels 
being  able  to  lie  clofe  alongfide  theni.  Behind  thefe  wharfs,  and  paraljel 
to  the  river,  runs  Water-ftreet.  This  is  the  firft  ftreet  which  you  ufually 
enter  after  landing,  and  it  does  not  ferve  -to  give  a  ftranger  a  very  fa- 
vourable opinion  either  of  the  neatnefs  or  commodioufnefs  of  the  pub- 
lic ways  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  no  more  than  thirty  feet  wide;  and  im- 
mediately behind  the  houf;a,  v/hich  ftand  on  the  fide  fartheft  from  the 
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water,  a  high  bank,  fuppofed  to  be  the  old  bank  of  the  river,  riles,  which 
renders  the  air  very  confined.  Added  to  this,  fuch  flenches  at  times 
prevail  in  it,  owing  in  part  to  the  quantity  of  filth  and  dirt  that  is  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  on  the  pavement,  and  in  part  to  what  is  depofited  in 
wafte  houfe?,  of  which  there  are  feveral  in  the  ilreet,  that  it  is  really 
dreadful  to  pafs  through  it.  It  was  here  that  the  mahgnant  yellow  fever 
broke  out  in  the  year  1793,  which  made  fuch  terrible  ravages;  and  in 
the  fummer  feafon,  in  general,  the  ilreet  is  found  extremely  unhealthy.. 
That  the  inhabitants,  after  fuitering  fo  much  from  the  ficknefs  that  ori- 
ginated in  it,  lliould  remain  thus  inattentive  to  the  cleanlinefs  of  Water- 
ilreet  is  truly  furprifing;  more  elpecially  fo,  when  it  is  confidered,  that 
the  ftreets  in  the  other  parts  of  the  town  are  as  much  dillmguilhed 
for  the  neatnefs  that  prevails  throughout  them,  as  this  one  is  for  its 
dirty  condition. 

On  the  level  plot  of  ground  on  the  top  of  the  bank  which  riles  be- 
hind Water-ftreet,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  originally  laid  out,  and 
it  was  intended  by  the  founder  that  no  houfes  fliould  have  been  ereded 
at  the  bottom  of  it;  however,  as  there  was  no  pofitive  law  to  this  effedf, 
the  convenience  of  the  fituation  foon  tempted  numbers  to  build  there, 
and  they  are  now  encroaching,  annually,  on  the  river,  by  throwing 
wharfs  farther  out  into  the  ftream.  In  another  refpedx  alfo  the  original 
plan  of  the  city  was  not  adhered  to.  The  ground  allotted  for  it  was 
in  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare,  two  miles  in  length,  reaching  from  the 
river  Schuylkill  to  the  Delaware,  and  one  mile  in  breadth.  Purfuant  ta 
this  fcheme,  the  houfes  were  b-egun  on  the  Delaware  fide  ;  but  inftead. 
of  having  been  carried  on  towards  the  Schuylkill,  the  current  of  building 
has  kept  entirely  on  one  fide.  The  houfes  extend  for  two  miles  nearly 
along  the  Delaware,  but,  on  an  average,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  to- 
wards the  Schuylkill  :  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  fuperiority  of 
the  one  river  c^er  the  other.  All  the  houfes  built  beyond  the  boundary 
line  of  the  oblong  fquare  are  faid  to  be  in  the  "  Liberties,"  as  the  jurif- 
di(ftion  of  the  corporation  does  not  extend  to  that  part  of  the  town. 
Here  the  ftreets  are  very  irregularly  built,  but  in  the  city  they  all  in- 
terfe(5l  each  other  at  right  angles,  according  to  the  original  plan.     The 
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principal  flreet  is  one  hundred  feet  wiJej  the  others  vary  from  eighty 
to  fifty.  They  are  all  tolerably  well  paved  with  pebble  ftones  in  the 
middle ;  and  on  each  fide,  for  the  convenience  of  pailengers,  there  i?  a 
footv/ay  paved  with  red  brick. 

The  houfes  within  the  limits  of  the  city  are  for  tlie  mod  part  built  of 
brick  ;  a  few,  and  a  few  only,  are  of  wood. 

In  the  old  parts  of  the  town  they  are  in  general  fmall,  heavy,  and 
inconvenient ;  bat  amongft  thofe  which  have  been  latelv  erected,  many 
are  to  be  found  tliat  are  light,  airy,  and  commodious.  In  the  whole  city, 
however,  there  are  only  two  or  three  houfes  that  particularly  attract  the 
attention,  on  account  of  their  fize  an(f  architedure,  and  but  little  beauty 
is  obfervable  in  the  defigns  of  any  of  thefe.  The  moft  fpacious  and  the 
moft  remarkable  one  amongft  them  ftands  in  Cbefnut-ftreet,  but  it  is 
not  yet  quite  finiflied.  At  prefent  it  appears  a  huge  mafs  of  red  brick 
and  pale  blue  marble,  which  bids  defiance  to  fimplicity  and  elegance. 
This  luperb  manfion,  according  to  report,  has  already  coft  upwards  of 
fifty  thouland  guineas,  and  ftands  as  a  monument  of  the  increafing 
luxury  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

As  for  the  public  buildings,  they  are  all  heavy  taflelefs  piles  of  red 
brick,  ornamented  v.'ith  the  lame  fort  of  blue  marble  as  that  already 
mentioned,  and  which  but  ill  accord  together,  unlefs  indeed  we  except 
the  new  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  prelhyterian  church  in- 
High-ftreet.  The  latter  building  is  ornamented  with  a  handfome  por- 
tico in  front,  fupported  by  fix  pillars  in  the  Corinthian  order;  but  it  is 
feen  to  great  diladvantage  on  account  of  the  market  houfe,  which  occupies 
the  center  of  the  ftreet  before  it.  The  buildings  next  to  thefe,  that  are 
moft  deferving  of  notice,  are  the  State  Houfe,  the  Prefident's  Houfe,  the 
Hofpital,  the  Bettering  Houfe,  and  the  Gaol. 

The  State  Houfe  is  htuated  in  Chefiiut-ftreet ;  and,  confidering  that 
no  more  than  fifty  three  years  elapfed  from  the  time  the  firft  cabin  was 
built  on  the  fpot  marked  out  for  the  city,  until  it  was  ereded,  the  archi- 
tecSture  calls  forth  both  our  furprife  and  admiration.  The  State  Houfe 
is  appropriated  to  the  uie  of  the  'egiflative  bodies  of  the  ftate.  Attached. 
to  this  edifice  are   the  congrefs  and  the  city-halls.     In  the  former,  the 
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congrefs  of  the  United  States  meets  to  tranfad  bufinefs.  The  room 
allotted  to  the  reprefentatives  of  the  lower  houfe  is  about  fixty  feet  in 
length,  and  fitted  up  in  the  plaineft  manner.  At  one  end  of  it  is  a  gal- 
lery, open  to  every  perfon  that  chufes  to  enter  it;  the  ftair-cafe  leading 
to  which  runs  diredlly  from  the  public  ftreet.  The  fenate  chamber  is 
in  the  ftory  above  this,  and  it  is  furniflied  and  fitted  up  in  a  much  fu- 
perior  ftyle  to  that  of  the  lower  houfe.  In  the  city  hall  the  courts  of 
juflice  are  held,  the  fupreme  court  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  and  thofe  of  the  city. 

The  prefident's  houfe,  as  it  is  called,  was  erected  for  the  refidence  of 
the  prefident,  before  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  the  federal  government 
from  Philadelphia  was  agitated.  The  original  plan  of  this  building 
was  drawn  by  a  private  gentleman,  refident  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Philadelphia,  and  was  pofiefled,  it  is  faid,  of  no  fmall  fhare  of  merit; 
but  the  committee  of  citizens,  that  was  appointed  to  take  the  plan  into 
confideration,  and  to  dired'  the  building,  conceiving  that  it  could  be  im- 
proved upon,  reverfed  the  pofitions  of  the  upper  and  lower  ftories, 
placing  the  latter  at  top,  fo  that  the  pilafters,  with  which  it  is  orna- 
mented, appear  fufpended  in  the  air.  The  committee  alfo  contrived, 
that  the  windows  of  the  principal  apartments,  inftead  of  opening  into 
a  fpacious  area  in  front  of  the  houfe,  as  was  defigned  at  firft,  fliould  face 
towards  the  confined  back  yards  of  the  adjoining  houfes.  This  build- 
ing is  not  yet  finifhed,  and  as  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  government  to 
the  federal  city  of  Wafhington  is  fo  fhortly  to  take  place,  it  is  moil  ■ 
probable  that  it  will  never  be  occupied  by  the  prefident.  To  what 
purpofe  it  will  be  now  applied  is  yet  undetermined.  Some  imagine, 
that  it  will  be  converted  into  a  city  hotel;  others,  that  it  will  be  defi:incd 
for  the  refidence  of  the  governor  of  the  ftate.  For  the  latter  purpofe, 
it  would  be  unfit  in  the  extreme,  the  falary  of  the  governor  being  i'o  in- 
confiderable,  that  it  would  not  enable  him  to  keep  up  an  eftabliihment 
fultable  to  a  dwelling  of  one-fourth  part  the  fize  of  it. 

The  hofpital,  for  its  airinefs,  for  its  convenient  accommodation  for  tlie 
fick  and  infirm,  and  for  the  neatnefs  exhibited  throughout  every  part  of 
it,  cannot  be  furpafied  by  any  inftitution  of  the  kind  in  the  v^orld.  The 
plan  of  the  building  is  in  the  form  of  the  letter  H.     At  prefent  but  one 
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wing  and  a  part  of  the  center  are  finifhed  j  but  the  reft  of  the  building 
is  in  a  ftate  of  forwardnefs.  It  is  two  ftcries  high,  and  underneath  the 
whole  aie  cells  for  lunatics.  Perfons  labouring  under  any  diforder  of 
body  or  mind  are  received  into  this  hofpital,  excepting  fuch  as  have  dif- 
eafes  that  are  contagious,  and  of  a  malignant  nature  ;  fuch  patients, 
however,  have  the  advice  of  the  attending  ph}ficians  gratis,  and  are  fup- 
plied  with  medicine  from  the  hofpital  difpenfary. 

The  productive  ftock  of  this  hofpital,  in  the  year  1793,  was  efti- 
mated  £.  17,065  currency  j  befides  which  there  are  ellates  belonging  to 
it  that  as  yet  produce  nothing.  The  fame  year,  the  legiflature  granted 
^.10,000  for  enlarging  the  building,  and  adding  thereto  a  Lying-in  and 
Foundling  hofpital.  The  annual  private  donations  are  very  confiderable. 
Thofe  that  contribute  a  certain  fum  have  the  power  of  elecfring  the  di- 
redlors,  who  are  twelve  in  number,  and  chofen  yearly.  The  diredlors  ap- 
point fix  of  the  moft  fkilful  furgeons  and  phyficians  in  the  city  to  attend; 
there  is  alio  a  furgeon  and  apothecary  refident  in  the  houfe.  From  the 
year  1756,  when  it  was  built,  to  the  year  1793  inclufive,  nearly  9,000 
patients  were  admitted  into  this  hofpital,  upwards  of  6,000  of  whom 
were  relieved  or  cured.  The  hofpital  ftands  within  the  limits  of  the 
city,  but  it  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  removed  from  any  of  the 
other  buildings.  There  are  fpacious  walks  with'n  the  inclofure  for  fuch 
of  the  patients  as  are  in  a  ftate  of  convalefcence. 

The  Bettering  Houfe,  which  is  under  the  care  of  the  overfeers  of  the 
poor,  ftands  in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  fom.ewhat  farther  removed 
from  the  houfes  of  the  city.  It  is  a  fpacious  building  of  brick,  with 
extenfive  walks  and  gardens.  The  poor  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood 
are  here  furnidied  with  employment,  and  comfortably  lodged  and  dieted^ 
During  the  feverity  of  the  winter  feafon,  many  aged  and  reduced  perfons 
feek  refuge  in  this  place,  and  leave  it  again  on  the  return  of  fpring. 
Whilfl  they  ftay  there,  they  are  under  very  little  reftraint,  and  go  in 
and  out  when  they  pleafe ;  they  muPc,  however,  behave  orderly.  This 
inftitution  is  Supported  by  a  tax  on  the  town. 

The  gaol  is  a  fpacious  building  of  common  ftone,  one  hundred  feet  in 
front.  It  is  fitted  up  with  folitary  cells,  on  the  new  plan,  and  rhe  apart- 
ments 
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ments  are  all  arched,  to  prevent  the  communication  of  fire.  Behind  the 
building  are  extenfive  yards,  which  are  fecured  by  lofty  walls.  This 
gaol  is  better  regulated,  perhaps,  than  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
By  the  new  penal  laws  of  Pennfylvania,  lately  enacfled,  no  crime  is  pu- 
niihable  with  death,  excepting  murder  of  the  firft  degree,  by  which  is 
meant,  murder  that  is  perpetrated  by  wilful'  premeditated  intention,  or 
in  attempts  to  commit  rape,  robbery,  or  the  like.  Every  other  offence, 
according  to  its  enorm-ity,  is  punitlied  by  folitary  imprifonment  of  a 
determined  duration.  Objections  may  be  made  to  this  mode  of  pu- 
nifhment,  as  not  being  fufliciently  fevere  on  the  individual  to  atone 
for  -an  atrocious  crime ;  nor  capable,  becaufe  not  inflifted  in  public, 
of  deterring  evil-minded  perfons  in  the  community  from  the  commiffion 
of  offences  which  incur  the  rigour  of  the  law;  but  on  a  clofe  exami- 
nation, it  will  be  found  to  be  very  fevere  ;  and  as  far  as  an  opinion  can  be 
formed  from  the  trial  that  has  been  hitherto  made  by  the  ftate  of  Penn- 
iylvania,  it  feems  better  calculated  to  reftrain  the  excefles  of  the  people 
than  any  other.  If  any  public  punifhment  could  ftrike  terror  into  the 
lawlefs  part  of  the  multitude,  it  is  as  likely  that  the  inflidion  of  death 
would  do  it  as  any  whatfoever ;  but  death  is  diverted  of  many  of  his 
terrors,  after  being  often  prefented  to  our  view;  fo  that  we  find  in 
countries,  for  inflance  in  England,  where  it  occurs  often  as  puniffiment, 
the  falutary  effedls  that  might  be  expeded  from  it  are  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  loft.  The  unfortunate  wretch,  who  is  doomed  to  forfeit  his  life  in 
expiation  of  the  crimes  he  has  committed,  in  numberlefs- inftances,  looks 
forward  with  apparent  unconcern  to  the  moment  in  which  he  is  to  be 
launched  into  eternity  ;  his  companions  around  him  only  condole  with 
him,  becaufe  his  career  of  iniquity  has  fo  fuddenly  been  impeded 
by  the  courfe  of  juftice:  or,  if  he  is  not  too  much  hardened  in  the 
paths  of  vice,  but  falls  a  prey  to  remorfe,  and  fees  all  the  horrors  of 
his  impending  fate,  they  endeavour  to  rally  his  broken  fpirits  by  the 
confoling  remembrance,  that  the  pangs  he  has  to  endure  are  but  the 
pangs  of  a  moment,  which  they  illuftrate  by  the  fpeedy  exit  of  one  whofe 
death  he  was  perhaps  himfelf  witnefs  to  but  a  few  weeks  before.  A 
month  docs  not  pafs  over  in  England  without  repeated  executions ;  and 
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there  is  fcarcely  a  vagabond  to  be  met  with  in  the  country,  who  has  not 
feen  a  fellow  creature  fufpended  from  the  gallows.  We  all  know  what 
little  good  effeft  fuch  fpedacles  produce.  But  immured  in  darknefs 
and  folitude,  the  prifoner  fuffers  pangs  woife  than  death  a  hundred 
times  in  the  day  :  he  is  left  to  his  own  bitter  reiledions ;  there  h  no  one 
thing  to  divert  his  attention,  and  he  endeavours  in  vain  to  efcape  from 
the  horrors  which  ccritinually  haunt  his  imagination.  In  luch  a  fitua- 
tion  the  mod  hardened  offender  is  foon  reduced  to  a  llatc  of  repent- 
ance. 

But  punifliment  by  imprifonment,  accordliig  to  the  laws  of  Pennfylva- 
n:a,  is  imipofed,  not  only  as  an  expiation  of  pail  offences,  and  an  example 
to  the  guilty  part  of  fcciety,  but  for  another  purpofe,  regarded  by  few 
pei^al  codes  in  the  world,  the  reform  cf  the  criuiinal.  1  he  regulations 
of  the  gaol,  are  calculated  to  promote  tids  effcd:  as  fcon  as  pollible,  fo 
that  the  building,  indeed,  deferves  the  name  of  a  penitentiary  lioufe 
more  than  that  of  a  gaol.  As  focn  as  a  criminal  is  committed  to  the 
prifon  he  is  made  to  walh;  his  hair  is  ihcrn,  and  if  not  decently  clothed, 
he  is  furniihed  v/ith  clean  apparel }  then  he  is  throv.'n  into  a  folitary 
cell,  about  nine  feet  long  and  four  v.ide,  where  he  remains  debarred 
from  the  fight  of  every  living  being  excepting  his  gaoler,  whofe  duty  it 
is  to  attend  to  the  bare  neceihties  of  his  nature,  but  who  is  forbidden, 
on  any  account,  to  fpcak  to  him  withont'there  is  abiblute  occafion.  If 
a  prifoner  is  at  ah  refractory,  or  if  the  offence  for  which  he  is  imprifoned 
is  of  a  very  atrocious  nature,  he  is  then  confined  in  a  cell  fecluded  even 
from  the  light  of  heaven.  Tlds  is  the  worll  that  can  be  inflidted  upon 
him. 

The  gaol  is  infpedled  tv^dcc  every  week  by  twelve  perfons  appointed 
for  that  purpofe,  who  are  chofcn  annually  from  amongft  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia.  Nor  is  it  a  diihcult  matter  to  procure  thefe  men,  who 
readily  and  voluntarily  take  it  upon  them,  to  go  through  the  troublefome 
fundlions  of  the  othce  without  any  fee  or  emolument  whatever.  They 
divide  thcmfelves  into  comm.ittees;  each  of  thefe  takes  it  in  turn,  for  a 
ilated  period,  to  vifit  every  part  of  the  prifon  j  and  a  report  is  made  to 
the  infpedors  at  large,  v/ho  meet  together  at  times  regularly  appointed. 
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From  the  report  of  the  committee  an  opinion  is  formed  by  the  infpec- 
tors,  who,  with  the  confent  of  the  judges,  regulate  the  treatment  of 
each  individual  prifoner  during  his  confinement.  This  is  varied  ac- 
cording to  his  crime,  and  according  to  his  fubfequent  repentance.  So- 
litary confinement  in  a  dark  cell  is  looked  upon  as  the  feverell:  ufage  j 
next,  folitary  confinement  in  a  cell  with  the  admifi~ion  of  light;  next, 
confinement  in  a  cell  where  the  prifoner  is  allowed  to  do  fonie  fort  of 
work;  laftly,  labour  in  company  with  others.  The  prifoners  are 
obliged  to  bathe  twice  every  v/eek,  proper  conveniencies  for  that  pur- 
pofe  being  provided  within  the  walls  of  the  prifon,  and  alfo  to  change 
their  linen,  with  which  they  are  regularly  provided.  Thofi  in  folitary 
confinement  are  kept  upon  bread  and  water;  but  thofe  who  labour 
are  allowed  broth,  porridge,  puddings,  and  the  like  :  meat  is  difpenfed 
only  in  fniali  quantities,  twice  in  the  week.  Their  drink  is  v/ater ; 
on  no  pretence  is  any  other  beverage  fuffered  to  be  brought  into  the 
prifon.  This  diet  is  found,  by  experience,  to  afford  the  prifoners 
flrength  fufiicient  to  perform  the  labour  that  is  impofed  upon  them  ; 
whereas  a  more  generous  one  would  only  ferve  to  render  their  minds 
lefs  humble  and  fubmiffive.  Thofe  who  labour,  are  employed  in  the 
particular  trade  to  which  they  have  been  accuflomed,  provided  it  can 
be  carried  on  in  the  prifon  ;  if  not  acquainted  with  any,  fomething  is 
foon  found  that  they  can  do.  One  room  is  fet  apart  for  fnoemakers, 
another  for  taylors,  a  third  for  carpenters,  and  fo  on ;  and  in  the  yards 
are  flone-cutters,  fmiths,  nailers,  &cc.  Ike. 

Excepting  the  cells,  which  are  at  a  remote  part  of  the  building,  the 
prilbn  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  manufadory.  Good  order  and 
decency  prevail  throughout,  and  the  eye  of  a  fpecftator  is  never  alTailed  by 
the  fight  of  fuch  ghaftlyand  fqualid  figures  as  are  continually  to  be  met  with 
in  our  prifons  j  fo  far,  alfo,  is  a  vifitor  from  being  infulted,  that  he  is 
fcarcely  noticed  as  he  pafi"es  through  the  difi^erent  wards.  The  prifoners 
are  forbidden  to  fpeak  to  each  otherwithout  there  is  neceffity ;  they 
are  alfo  forbidden  to  laugh,  or  to  fing,  or  to  make  the  fmalleft  difturb- 
ance.  An  overfeer  attends  continually  to  fee  that  every  one  performs 
his  work  diligently ;  and  in  cafe  of  the  fmullefl  refiilance  to  any  of  the 
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regulcUions,  the  offender  is  immediately  call:  into  a  folitary  cell,  to  fubfil'l: 
on  bread  and  water  till  he  returns  to  a  proper  fcnfc  of  his  behaviour; 
but  the  dread  all  thofe  have  of  this  treatment,  who  have  once  expe- 
rienced ir,  is  fuch,  that  it  is  feldcni  found  neceffary  to  repeat  it.  The 
women  are  kept  totally  apart  from  the  men,  and  are  employed  in  a  manner 
fultable  to  their  lex.  Tlie  labourers  all  eat  together  in  one  large  apartment; 
and  regularly,  every  Sunday,  there  is  divine  fervice,  at  which  all  attend. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  chaplain  to  converfe  at  times  with  the  prifoners, 
and  endeavour  to  reform  their  minds  and  principles.  The  infpeiflors, 
when  they  vifjt  the  prifon,  alfo  do  the  fame;  fo  that  when  a  prifoner 
is  liberated,  he  goes  out,  as  it  were,  a  new  man  ;  he  has  been  habi- 
tuated to  employment,  and  has  received  good  inllruftions.  The  greateft 
care  is  alfo  taken  to  find  him  employment  the  moment  he  quits  the 
place  of  his  confinement.  According  to  the  regulations,  no  perfon  is 
allowed  to  vifit  the  prifon  without  permiffion  of  the  infpecftors.  The 
greatell:  care  is  alfo  taken  to  preferve  the  health  of  the  prifoners,  and 
for  thofe  who  are  fick  there  are  proper  apartments  and  good  advice  pro- 
vided. The  longeft  period  of  confinement  is  for  a  rape,  which  is  not 
to  be  lefs  than  ten  years,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty-one.  For  high 
treafon,  the  length  of  confinement  is  not  to  be  lefs  than  fix  nor  more 
than  twelve  years.  There  are  prifons  in  every  county  throughout  Penn- 
fylvania,  but  none  as  yet  are  eftablifned  on  the  fame  plan  as  that  which 
has  been  defcribed.  Criminals  are  frequently  fent  from  other  parts  of  the 
flale  to  receive  punii'hment  in  the  prifon  of  Philadelphia. 

So  well  is  this  gaol  conducted,  that  inftcad  of  being   an  expenfe,  it 
flow  annually  produces  a  confiderablc  revenue  to  the  llate. 
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LETTER     IL 

Topulation  of  FhUadelphia. — Some  Account  of  the  Inhabitants,  their  Cha- 
raSier  and  Manners — Private  Amufements. — Americans  lofe  their  Teeth 
prematurely. — Theatrical  Amifements  only  permitted  of  late. — ^takers. 
■ — Pref  dent's  Levee  and  Draicing  Room. — Places  of  puhlic  Worfoip. — 
Carriages,  what  fort  of,  ufed  in  Philadelphia. — Taverns,  how  ccnduStedin 
A?7ierica. — Dificulty  of  procuring  Servants. — Character  of  the  loiver 
Clqjfes  of  People  in  America. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Philadelphia,  Noveinber. 

"PHILADELPHIA,  according  to  the  cenfus  taken  in  the  Ye;^.r  1790, 
contained  42,000  people.  From  the  natural  increale,  however, 
of  population,  and  the  influx  of  Grangers,  the  number  is  fuppofed  now 
to  be  near  50,000,  notwithftanding  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
1793,  which  Avept  oft  4,000  people.  The  inhabitants  confiil  of  Eng- 
lii'h,  Irilh,  Scotch,  Germans,  French,  and  of  American  born  citizens, 
defcended  from  people  of  thefe  different  nations,  who  are  of  courfe  by 
far  the  moft  numerous  clafs.  The  inhabitants  are  for  the  mofl  part 
engaged  in  fome  fort  of  bufinefsj  a  few,  and  a  few"  only,  live  without 
any  oftenfible  profeffions,  on  the  fortunes  which  they  themfclves  have 
railed ;  but  thefe  men  are  not  idle  or  inattentive  to  the  increafe  of  their 
property,  being  ever  on  the  vv-atch  to  profit  by  the  fale  of  lands,  v/hich 
they  have  purchafed,  and  to  buy  more  on  advantageous  terms. 
It.  would  be  a  difficult  m.atter  to  find  a  man  of  any  property  in  the  coun- 
try, who  is  not  concerned  in  the  buying  or  felling  of  land,  which  may 
be  confidered  in  America  as  an  article  of  trade. 

In  a  large  city,  like  Philadelphia,  where  people  are  aflembled  together 
from  fo  many  different  quarters,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  diverfity 
in  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  a  remark,  however,  very  ge- 
nerally made,  not  only  by  foreigners,  but  alfo  by  perfons  from  other  parts 
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of  the  United  States,  that  the  Philaiiplphians  are  extremely  dificient  in 
hofpitality  and  poUtenefs  towards  flrangers,  Amongft  the  uppermoft 
circles  in  Philadelphia,  pride,  haughtinefs,  and  oftentation  are  confpi- 
cuous ;  and  it  feems  as  if  nothing  could  make  them  happier  than  that 
an  order  of  nobiiity  fliould  be  eilablilhed,  by  which  they  might  be 
exalted  above  their  fellow  citizens,  as  much  as  they  are  in  their 
own  conceit.  In  the  manners  of  tlie  people  in  general  there  is  a  cold- 
nefs  and  referve,  as  if  they  were  fuipicious  of  forae  defigns  againft  them,, 
which  chills  to  the  very  heart  thofe  who  come  to  vifit  them.  In  their 
private  focieties  a  trijlefjc  is  aoprarent,  near  which  mirth  and  gaiety  can  never 
approach.  It  is  no  unufual  thing,  in  the  genteelefl  houfes,  to  fee  a  large 
party  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  perfons  affembleJ,  and  feated  round  a 
room,  without  partaking  of  any  other  amufement  than  what  ariles  from 
the  converfatioii,  moll;  frequently  in  whifpers,  that  paiTes  between  the 
two  perfons  v/ho  are  feated  next  to  each  other.  The  party  meets  be- 
tween fix  and  {(t\&\\  \\\  the  evening;  tea  is  fcrved  with  much  form; 
and  at  ten,  by  which  time  moil;  of  the  company  are  wearied  v.ith  having 
remained  fo  long  ftationary,  they  return  to  their  own  hcir.es.  Still, 
hov/ever,  they  are  not  ftrangcrs  to  mufic,  cards,  or  dancing  j  their 
knowledge  of  mulic,  indeed,  is  at  a  y^xy  low  cLb;  but  in  dancing,  Vv'hich 
appears  to  be  their  mod:  favourite  amufement,  they  certainly  exc:h 

The  women,  in  genera],  whilll  young,  are  very  pretty,  but  by  the  tiiiie 
they  become  mothersofalittle  family  they  Ipfe  alhlieir  beauty,  their  com- 
plexions fade  away,  their  teeth  begin  to  decay,  and  they  h.irdiy  appear 
like  the  fan-e  creatures.  In  a  iiw  inllances  only  it  would  be  poiiibJe  to 
iind  a  fine  v/oman  of  tlic  age  of  forty,  who  has  had  a  large  family.  The 
fudden  decay  of  the  teeth  is  a  circuinilance  v/hich  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  faculty ;  both  men  and  v/oa:ien,  American  born,  lofuig 
them  very  generally  at  an  early  age.  Some  afcribe  it  to  the  great  and 
fudden  changes  in  the  weatlier,  from  heat  to  cold;  but  negroes,  who  are 
expoftd  to  the  fame  traniition  of  climate,  are  diftingciifljed  for  the  u'hite- 
iiefs  and  beauty  of  their  teet!:  ;  and  the  Indians  alfo,  \v-ho  are  snore  ex- 
pofed  than  either,  prefcrve  their  teeth  in  good  order.  Ov^cxi  at- 
tjibute  it  to   the  imjm.oderate  ufe  of  confetlionary.     Of  conKaionary, 
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the  Americans  In  the  towns  ceftainly  make  an  inordinate  ufe  ;  but 
in  the  country,  where  the  people  have  not  an  opportunity  of  getting 
fuch  things,  the  men,  but  more  generally  the  women,  alio  lofe  their 
tee  til  very  prematurely.  Moil  probably  it  is  owing  to  the  very  ge- 
neral ufe  they  make  of  faked  provifions.  In  the  country  p:.rts  of 
America  in  particular,  the  peorple  live  upon  falted  pork  and  faked  filh 
nearly  the  whole  year  round. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  paft,  fince  1779,  that  any  public  amufe- 
ments  have  been  fuffered  in  this  cityj  the  old  corporation,  which  roa- 
fifted  moftly  of  the  Quakers,  and  not  of  the  moft  libera!  minded  people 
in  the  city,  having  always  oppofcd  the  eftabliihn-Tent  of  any  place  for  the 
purpofe.  Now,  however,  there  are  two  theatres  and  an  amphitheatre. 
Little  or  no  ufe  is  made  of  the  old  theatre,  which  is  of  wood,  and  a  very 
indifferent  building.  The  new  one  is  built  of  brick,  and  neatly  fitted 
up  within  j  but  it  is  hardly  large  enough  for  the  town.  A  (hocking 
cuftom  obtains  here,  of  fmoking  tobacco  in  the  houfe,  which  at  times 
is  carried  to  fuch  an  excefs,  that  thofe  to  whom  it  is  difagreeable  are 
under  the  neceiTity  of  going  away.  To  the  people  in  the  pit,  wine  and 
porter  is  bi-ought  between  the  ads,  precilely  as  if  they  were  in  a 
tavern.  The  adlors  are  procured,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  none  of  them  are  very  eminent  per- 
formers, but  they  are  equal  to  v/hat  are  ufually  met  with  in  the 
country  towns  of  Engiand»  The  amphitheatre  is  built  of  wood; 
equeflrian  and  other  exercifes  are  pcrforrred  there,  fimilar  to  thofe  at 
Aftley's.  Dancing  aflemblies  are  held  regularly  every  fortnight  through 
the  winter,  and  occafionally  there  are  public  concerts. 

During  fumxTicr,  the  people  that  can  make  it  convenient  retire  to 
country  ho\\'_ ,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and  all  public  and 
private  amufevnents  ceafe;  winter  is  the  feafon  for  them,  the  Congrefs 
being  then  r.fiembled,  and  trade  not  being  fo  clofely  attended  to,  as  the 
navigation  of  the  river  is  then  commonly  impeded  by  ice. 

Tlie  prlidenc  finds  it  nectflary,  in  general,  to  come  to  Philadelphia 
preparat.ry  to  the  tiiecting  of  congrefs,  and  refides  there  during  the 
whole  of  the  fehion.     Once  in  the  week,  during  his  ftay  in  the  city,  he 
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has  levees,  between  the  hours  of  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon.  At 
thefe  he  always  appears  hin:ife]f  in  a  court  clrefs,  and  it  is  expeeted  that 
the  foreign  minifters  fhould  always  attend  in  the  fame  fryle;  this  they 
conftantly  do,  excepting  the  French  minifler,  who  makes  a  point  of 
going  in  difliabille,  not  to  fay  worfe  of  it.  Other  perfons  are  at  liberty 
to  go  as  they  think  proper.  Mrs.  Vv'alhington,  alfo,  has  a  drawing 
room  once  every  week.  On  this  occafion  the  ladies  are  fcated  in  great 
form  round  the  apartment,  and  tea,  coffee,  &c.  ferved  *. 

Philadelphia  is  the  grand  refidence  of  the  Quakers  in  America,  but 
their  number  does  not  bear  the  lame  proportion  now  to  that  of  the 
other  citizens  whicli  it  did  formerly.  Ac  prcfent  they  form  about  one 
fourth  only  of  the  inhabitants.  This  does  not  arife  from  any  diminution 
of  the  number  of  Quakers,  en  the  contraiy  they  have  coniiderablv  in- 
creafed,  but  from  the  great  influx  into  the  city  of  perfons  of  a  dilTerent 
perfuafion.  Belonging  to  the  Quakers  there  are  five  places  for  public 
worship ;  to  the  Preibyterians  and  Seceders  fix;  to  the  Englilh  Epifco- 
palians  three;  to  German  Lutherans  two;  to  the  Roman  Catholics  four; 
and  one  refpedively  to  the  Swedifli  Lutherans,  Moravians,  Baptiils, 
Univerfal  Baptiils,  Methodifts,  and  Jews.  On  a  Sunday  every  citizen 
appears  well  dreiTed;  the  lower  clafies  of  the  people  in  particular  are 
remarkably  well  clothed.  This  is  a  great  day  alfo  for  little  excurfions 
into  the  country. 

The  carriages  made  ufe  of  in  Philadelphia  confift  of  co.iche?,  ch.a- 
riots,  chaifes,  coachees,  and  light  v/aggons,  the  greater  part  of  wioich  are 
built  in  Philadelphia.  The  equipages  of  a  few  individuals  areextrcmely 
pftentatious  ;  nor  dees  there  appear  in  any  that  ncatnefs  and  eiei^ance 
which  might  be  expcded  amongft  a  fct  cf  people  that  are  dchrous  of 
imitating  the  faOiions  of  England,  and  tliat  are  continually  getting 
models  over  from  that  country.  The  coachee  is  a  carriage  peculiar,  I 
believe,  to  America  ;   the  body  of  it  is  rather  longer  than  that  of  a  coach, 

•  Whether  the  levee  is  kept  up  by  the  prefent  Wadiington,  as  being  inconfiilcnt  with  thefpirit 

prefident,  or  not,  I  have  not  h.'ard.      Many  ob-  of  n  republican  government,  anJ  dcftruiftive  of 

jeftions    were  made   to   it    by   the    demccr^tic  that  equality  which  ought  to  reign  amongli  the 

party    daring    the  adminiltration   of    General  citizens  of  every  clafs. 

but 
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but  of  the  fame  fliape.  In  the  front  it  is  left  quite  open  down  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  driver  fits  on  a  bench  under  the  roof  of  the  carriage. 
There  are  two  feats  in  it  for  the  paffengers,  who  fit  with  their  faces 
towards  the  horfes.  The  roof  is  fapoorted  by  fmali  props,  which  arc 
placed  at  the  corners.  On  each  fide  of  the  doors,  above  the  pannels, 
it  is  quite  open,  and  to  guard  againft  bad  weatlier  there  aie  curtains, 
which  are  made  to  let  down  from  the  roof,  an.d  fiilea  to  buttons  placed 
for  the  purpofe  on  the  outfide.  There  is  alfo  a  leathern  curtain  to  hang 
occafionally  between  the  driver  and  paffengers. 

The  light  warrgons  are  on  the  fame  conllruclicn,  and  are  calculated 
to  accom.modate  from  four  to  twelve  people.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween a  fmail  waggon  and  a  coachee  is,  that  the  latter  .s  better  finiih- 
ed,  has  varnifhed  pannels,  and  doors  at  the  fide.  The  former  has  no 
doors,  but  the  paffengers  fcramble  in  the  beft  way  tncy  can,  over  the 
feat  of  the  driver.   The  waggons  are  ufird  univerfally  for  Ibage  car-iages. 

The  accommodations  at  the  taverns,  by  which  n;!nie  they  call  all 
inns,  &c.  are  very  indifferent  in  Philadelphia,  as  indeed  they  are,  with 
a  very  few  .exceptions,  throughout  the  councry.  The  mode  of  con- 
ducing them  is  nearly  the  fame  every  where.  The  traveller  is  ihewn, 
on  arrival,  into  a  room  which  is  common  to  every  perfon  in  the  houfe, 
•and  which  is  generally  the  one  fet  apart  for  breakfaff,  dinner,  and 
fupper.  All  the  Grangers  that  haj^pen  to  be  in  the  houfe  fit  down  to 
thele  meals  promifcuoufly,  and,  excepting  in  the  large  towns,  th^^  family 
of  the  houfe  alfo  forms  a  part  of  the  company.  It  is  feidom  that  a 
private  parlour  or  drawing  room  can  be  procured  at  any  of  the  taverns, 
even  in  the  towns;  and  it  is  always  with  relu(5lance  that  breakfaff  or 
dinner  is  ferved  up  feparately  to  any  ind  vidual.  If  a  fingle  bed  room 
can  he  procured,  more  ought  not  to  be  looked  for ;  but  it  is  not  always 
that  even  this  is  to  be  had,  and  thofe  who  travel  through  the  country 
muft  ofen  fubmit  to  be  cramm.ed  into  rooms  where  there  is  fcarcely 
fufEcient  fpace  to  walk  between  the  beds.*      Strangers  who  remain  for 

any 

*  Having  flopped  ore  night  at  Elkton,  on  mj>  firll  enquiries  from  the  landlord,  on  alighting, 
my  journey  to  Baltimoj-e  in  the  public  carriage,      as  there  were  many  paffengers  in  the  ftage,  were 
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any  length  of  time  in  the  large  towns  moft  ufually  go  to  private  board- 
ing houfes,  of  which  great  numbers' are  to  be  met  with.  It  is  always 
a  difficult  iiiatter  to  procure  furniilied  lodgings  without  paying  for 
board. 

At  all  the  taverns,  both  in  town  and  country,  but  particularly  in  the  latter, 
the  attendance  is  very  bad;  indeed,  excepting  in  the  fouthern  ilates,  where 
there  are  fuch  great  numbers  of  negroes,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmofl;  diffi- 
culty to  procure  domeftic  ferv.ints  of  any  defcription.  The  generality  of 
lervants  that  are  met  with  in  Philadelphia  are  emigrant  Europeans;  they, 
however,  for  the  moft  part,  only  remain  in  fervice  until  they  can  fave  a 
little  money,  when  they  conftantly  quit  their  mafters,  being  led  to  do  fo 
by  that  defire  for  independence  which  is  fo  natural  to  the  mind  of  man, 
and  which  every  perfon  in  America  may  enjoy  that  will  be  induftrious. 
The  few  that  remain  fleady  to  thofe  who  have  hired  them  are  retained 
at  moft  exorbitant  wages.  As  for  the  Americans,  none  but  thofe  of  the 
moft  indifferent  charadlers  ever  enter  into  fervice,  which  they  confider 
as  fuitable  only  to  negroes  ;  the  negroes  again,  in  Pennfylvania  and  in 
the  other  ftates  where  fteps  have  been  taken  for  the  gradual  abolition 
of  flavery,  are  taught  by  the  Quakers  to  look  upon  themfelves  in  every 
refpedt  as  equal  to  their  white  brethren,  and  they  endeavour  to  imitate 
them  by  being  fancy.  It  is  the  fame  both  with  males  and  females.  I  muft 
here  obferve,  tbiat  amongft  the  generality  of  the  lower  fort  of  people  in 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  amongft  thofe  of  Philadelphia,  there 
is  a  want  of  good  manners  which  excites  the  furprize  of  almoft  every 
foreigner;  I  willi  alio  that  it  may  not  be  thought  that  this  remark  has 
been  made,  merely  becaufe  the  lame  deference  and  the  fame  relpedful 
attention,  which  we  fee  fo  commonly  paid  by  the  lower  orders  of  people 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  thoie  who  are  in  a  fituation  fomewhat 
fuperior  to  themfelves,  is  not  alio  paid  in  America  to  peribns  in  the  fame 
ftation  ;   it    i^  the  want  of  common  civility  I  complain  of,   which  it  is 

to  know  what  accommodation  his  houfe  afforded,  trouble  about  the  extent  of  his  accornmo-iations. 

He  feemed  much  furprifed   that   any   enquiries  as  he  had  no  lefs   than  eki-en  beds  in  t«  ot"  liis 

fhould  he  made  on  fuch  a  fuhj.ft,  and  with  much  rooms, 
confequence  told  me,  I  need  not  give  myfelf  any 

D  always 
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always  defirable  to  behold  between  man  and  man,  let  their  lituations  ire 
life  be  what  they  may,  and  which  is  not  contrary  to  the  didlatcs  of  na- 
ture, or  to  the  fpirit  of  genuine  liberty,  as  it  is  obfervable  in  the  beha- 
viour of  the  wild  Indians  that  wander  through  the  forefts  of  this  vad: 
continent,  the  moft  free  and  independent  of  all  human  beings.  In  the 
United  States,  however,  the  lower  clafles  of  people  will  return  rude  and 
impertinent  anfwers  to  queftions  eouched  in  the  mofl  civil  terms, 
and  will  infult  a  perfon  that  hears  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  on 
purpofe  to  fliew  how  much  they  confider  themfelves  upon  an  equality 
with  him.  Civility  cannot  be  purchafed  from  them  on  any  terms  ; 
they  feem  to  think  that  it  is  incompatible  with  freedom,  and  that  there 
is  no  other  way  of  convincing  a  ll;ranger  that  he  is  really  in  a  land  of 
liberty,  but  by  being  furly  and  ill  mannered  in  his  prefence. 
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'journey  to  Baltimore. —  'Defcrlptlon  of  the  Country  about  Philadelphia.—^ 
Floating  Bridges  over  the  Schuylkill,  how  conjlruSled. — Mills  In  Brandy ' 
ivlne  Creek. — Improvement  In  the  Machinery  of  Flour  Mills  In  Ame- 
rica.—T^oivn  of  Wilmington. — Log  Houfes. —  Bad  Roads. — Fine  Pro- 
fpeBs.-^How  relijhedhy  Americans. — "Taverns. — Stfquehannah  River. — • 
Town  of  Baltimore. — Plan  of  the  Town. — Harbour.— Public  and  pri- 
vate Buildings. — Inhabitants.— Country  between  Baltimore  and  PVaJh- 
ington. — Execrable  Roads. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Walliington,  November 

/^N  the  i6th  of  November  I  left  Philadelphia  for  Baltimore.  The 
^^^  only  mode  of  conveyance  which  offers  for  a  traveller,  who  is  not 
provided  with  his  own  horfes  or  carriage,  is  the  public  ftage  waggon ; 
it  is  pofTible,  indeed,  to  pic  cure  a  private  carriage  at  Philadelphia  to  go 
on  to  Baltimore,  for  which  a  great  price  is  always  demanded;  but 

there 
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there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  hiring  a  carriage  or  horfes  from  fcage  to  ftage. 
The  country  about  Philadelphia  is  well  cultivated,  and  it  abounds  with 
neat  country  hou.Ies ;  but  it  has  a  bare  appearance,  being  almoll  totallv 
stripped  of  the  trees,  whiich  have  been  cut  down  without  mercy  for 
firing,  and  to  make  way  for  tlie  plough  ;  neither  are  there  any  hedpes, 
an  idea  prevailing  that  they  inipcverifh  the  land  v.'hcrever  they  are 
planted.  The  fences  are  all  of  the  comnicn  poft  and  rail,  or  of  the  an- 
gular kind.  Thcfe  iall  arc  made  of  rails  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long, 
roughly  fplit  out  of  trees,  and  placed  horizontally  above  one  another, 
as  the  bars  of  a  gate  ;  but  each  tier  of  rails,  or  gate  as  it  were,  inftcad  of 
being  on  a  ftraight  line  with  the  one  next  to  it,  is  put  in  a  diiferent  di- 
redlon,  fo  as  to  form  an  angle  fufficient  to  permit  the  ends  of  the  rails 
of  one  tier  to  reft  lleadily  on  thofe  of  the  next.  As  thefe  fence?,  from 
their  ferpentine  courfe,  occupy  at  leafh  fix  times  as  much  ground  as  a 
common  poft  and  rail  fence,  and  require  alfo  a  great  deal  more  wood, 
they  are  moftly  laid  afide  whenever  land  and  timber  become  objedls  of 
importance,  as  they  foon  do  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns. 

The  road  to  Baltimore  is  over  the  loweil:  of  three  floating  bridges, 
which  have  been  thrown  acrofs  the  river  Schuylkill,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Philadelphia.  The  view  on  paffing  this  river,  which  is  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  is  beautiful.  The  banks  on  each  fide 
are  high,  and  for  many  miles  above  afford  the  moft  delightful  fituations 
for  villas.  A  very  elegant  one,  laid  out  in  the  Engllfli  tafte,  is  feen  on 
pafling  the  river  juft  above  the  bridge.  Adjoining  to  it  are  public  gar- 
dens, and  a  houfe  of  entertainment,  with  feveral  good  rooms,  to  which 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  refort  in  great  numbers  during  the  fummer 
feafon. 

The  floating  bridges  are  formed  of  large  trees,  which  are  placed  in  the 
water  tranfverfely,  and  chained  together  j  beams  are  then  laid  lengthways 
upon  thefe,  and  the  whole  boarded  over,  to  render  the  way  convenient 
for  pallengers.  On  each  fide  there  is  a  railing.  When  very  heavy  car- 
riages go  acrofs  thefe  bridges,  they  fink  a  few  inches  below  the  furface  of 
the  water  j  but  the  pafl"age  is  by  no  nieans  dangerous.  They  are  kept 
in  an  even  diredlion  acrofs  the  river,  by  means  of  chains  and  anchors  in 

D  2  diiferent 
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different  parts,  and  are  alfo  ftrcnglv  lecured  on  both  fr.ores.  Over  that 
part  of  the  river  where  the  channel  lies,  they  are  fo  coiitrived  that  a 
piece  can  be  removed  to  allov/  veiTels  to  pais  through.  Thefe  bridges 
are  frequently  damaged,  and  fomerimes  entirely  carried  av/jy,  during 
lioods,  at  the  breaking  up  of  winter,  efpecially  if  there  happens  to  -be 
much  ice  floating  in  the  river.  To  guard  againft  this,  when  danger  is 
apprehended  and  the  flood  does  not  come  on  too  rapidly,  they  unladen 
all  the  chains  by  which  the  bridge  is  conflned  in  its  proper  place,  and 
then  let  the  whole  float  down  with  the  llreani  to  a  convenient  part  cf  the 
fhore,  where  it  can  be  hauled  up  and  lecured. 

The  country,  after  palTing  the  Schuylkill,  is  pleafingly  diverfiiied  vvitll 
riling  grounds  and  woods,  and  appears  to  be  in  a  good  ftate  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  firfl:  town  of  any  note  which  von  come  to  is  Cheiler,  fifteen 
miles  from  Philadelphia;  this  town  contains  about  flxty  dv/eilings,  and 
is  remarkable  for  being  the  place  where  the  firPc  colonian  alTembly  fj.t. 
From  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  there  is  a  very  grand  view  of  the 
river  Delaware. 

About  half  a  mile  before  you  come  to  Wilmington  is  Brandy-wine 
River,  remarkable  for  its  mills,  no  lefs  than  thirteen  being  built  almofl 
clofe  to  each  other  upon  it.  The  water,  jufh  above  the  bridge  which 
is  thrown  over  it,  comes  tumbling  down  with  great  violence  over  a  bed 
of  rocks  i  and  feats,  at  a  very  trifling  expenfe,  could  be  made  for  three 
times  the  number  of  mills  already  built.  Veflels  carrying  i,oco  buinels 
cf  wheat  can  come  clofe  up  to  them,  and  by  means  of  machinery 
their  cargoes  are  received  from,  or  delivered  to  them  in  a  very  expedi- 
tious manner.  Among  the  mills,  fome  are  for  flour,  fome  for  fawing  of 
wood,  and  others  for  fcone.  The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
the  machinery  of  the  flour  mills  in  America  are  very  great.  The 
chief  of  thefe  confifl:  in  a  new  application  of  the  fcrev/,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  what  are  called  elevators,  the  idea  of  which  was  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  chain  pump.  The  fcrew  is  made  by  flicking  fmall 
thin  pieces  of  board,  about  three  inches  long  and  two  wide,  into  a  cy- 
linder, fo  as  to  form  the  fpiral  line.  This  fcrew  is  placed  in  a  horizontal 
pofltion,  and  by  turning  on  its  axis  it  forces  wheat  or   flour  from  one 

end 
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end  of  a  trough  to  the  other.  For  inllance,  in  tlie  trough  which  re- 
ceives the  meal  immediately  coming  from  the  llone^,  a  fcrew  of  this 
kind  is  pk^ced,  by  which  the  meal  is  forced  or.,  to  the  diHance  of  fix  or 
eight  feet  perhaps,  into  a  refervoir ;  from  th.ence,  without  any  manual 
labour,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  very  top  of  the  mill  by  the  elevatorj, 
which  confiil  of  a  number  of  fmall  buckets  of  the  fize  of  tea-cups,  at- 
tached to  a  long  band  that  goes  round  a  wheel  at  the  top,  and  another 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mill.  As  the  band  revolves  round  tlie  wheels, 
thefe  buckets  dip  into  the  refervoir  of  wheat  or  flour  below,  and  take 
their  loads  up  to  the  top,  where  they  empty  thenifelves  as  they  turn 
round  the  upper  wheel.  The  elevators  are  incloied  in  fquare  wooden 
tubes,  to  prevent  them  from  catching  in  any  thing,  and  alfo  to  prevent 
dull.  By  means  of  thefe  tw^o  fimple  contrivances  no  manual  labour  is 
required  from  the  moment  the  wheat  is  taken  to  the  mill  till  it  is  con- 
verted into  tiour,  and  ready  to  be  packed,  during  the  various  procefles 
of  fcreening,  grinding,  fifting,  &c. 

Wilmington  is  the  capital  of  the  Ifate  of  Delaware,  and  contains 
about  fix  hundred  houfes,  which  are  chiefly  of  brick.  The  ftreets  are 
laid  out  on  a  plan  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  Philadelphia.  There  is 
nothing  very  interefting  in  this  town,  and  the  country  round  about  it  is 
flat  and  iniipid.  Elkton,  twenty-one  miles  diftant  from  Wilmington, 
and  the  firft  town  in  Maryland,  contains  about  ninety  indifferent  houfes, 
which  are  built  without  any  regularity;  it  is  a  dirty  difagreeable  place. 
In  this  neighbourhood  I  firll  took  notice  of  log-Iioufes ;  tholl'  v/liich 
I  had  hitherto  feen  having  been  built  eith.er  of  brick  or  done,  or  elfe 
conftruded  with  wooden  frames,  Iheatlied  on  the  outiiJe  v/ith  boards. 
The  Icg-houfes  are  cheaper  than  any  others  in  a  country  where  there 
is  abundance  of  wood,  and  generally  are  the  firlt  that  are  erecled  on  a 
•  nev/  fettlement  in  America.  The  fides  coafitl  of  trees  jufc  fquared,  and 
placed  horizontally  o::e- upon  the  other;  the  ends  of  the  logs  of  one 
fide  refting  alternately  on  tlie  ends  of  tliofe  of  the  adjoinin.g  fides,  in 
notches;  the  interflices  betvv'een  th>i  logs  are  ftopped  with  clay  ;  and  the 
roof  is  covered  with  boards  or  with  (hingles,  wliich  arc  fmall  pieces  of 
v/ood  in  the  fnape  of  flatcs  or  tiies,  ahdwhich  are  uled  for  that  purpofe, 
'  '  ■  with 
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with  a  few  exceptions,  throughout  America,  Thefe  habitations  are  not 
very  fightly,  but  when  well  built  they  are  warm  and  comfortable,  and 
laft  for  a  long  time. 

A  confiderable  quantity  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn  is  raifed  in  this 
neighbourhood,  to  the  production  of  which  the  foil  is  favourable ;  but 
the  beft  cultivated  parts  of  the  country  are  not  feen  from  the  road, 
which  paffes  chiefly  over  barren  and  hilly  tracts,  called  "  ridges."  The 
reafon  for  carrying  the  road  over  thefe  is,  becaufe  it  is  found  to  laft 
longer  than  if  carried  over  the  flat  part  of  the  country,  where  the  foil  is 
deep,  a  circumflance  which  the  people  of  Maryland  always  take  into 
confiderationj  for  after  a  road  is  once  cut,  they  never  take  pains  to  keep 
it  in  good  repair.  The  roads  in  this  flate  are  worfe  than  in  any 
one  in  the  union  ;  indeed  fo  very  bad  are  they,  that  on  going  from 
Elkton  to  the  Sufquehannah  ferry,  the  driver  frequently  had  to  call 
to  the  paffengers  in  the  ftage,  to  lean  out  of  the  carriage  firfl  at  one 
fide,  then  at  the  other,  to  prevent  it  from  overfvittlng  'in  the  deep 
ruts  with  which  the  road  abounds  :  "  Now,  gentlemen,  to  the  right  j" 
upon  which  the  paffengers  all  flretched  their  bodies  half  way  out  of  the 
carriage  to  balance  it  on  that  fide  :  "  Now,  gentlemen,  to  the  left,"  and 
fo  on.  This  was  found  abfolutely  neceflary  at  leafl  a  dozen  times  in 
half  the  number  of  miles.  Whenever  they  attempt  to  mend  thefs 
roads,  it  is  always  by  filling  the  ruts  with  fapllngs  or  buflies,  and  cover- 
ing them  over  with  earth.  This,  however,  is  done  only  when  tliere  are 
fields  on  each  fide  of  the  road.  If  the  road  runs  contiguous  to  a  wood, 
then,  infleadof  mending  it  where  it  is  bad,  they  open  a  newpaffage  through 
the  trees,  which  they  call  making  a  road.  It  is  very  common  in  Mary- 
land to  fee  fix  or  {^ven  different  roads  branching  out  from  one,  which* 
all  lead  to  the  fame  place.  A  fi:ranger,  before  he  is  acquainted  with 
this  circumflance,  is  frequently  puzzled  to  know  which  he  ought  to 
take.  The  dexterity  with  which  the  drivers  of  the  ftages  guide  their 
horfes  along  thefe  new  roads,  which  are  full  of  ftumps  of  trees,  is  aflo- 
nifhing,  yet  to  appearance  they  are  the  moft  awkward  drivers  pofilblej 
it  is  more  by  the  different  noifes  v/hich  they  make,  than  by  their  reins, 
that  they  manage  their  horfes. 

w  Charleffon 
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Charledon  ftands  at  a  few  miles  diftance  from  Elkton;  there  ari 
about  twenty  houfes  only  in  it,  which  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  people 
who  carry  on  a  herring  fifhery.  Beyond  it  the  country  is  much  diver- 
fified  Vv^ith  hill  and  dale,  and  the  foil  being  but  of  an  indifferent  qua- 
lity, the  lando  are  fo  little  cleared,  that  in  many  parts  the  road  winds 
through  uninterrupted  woods  for  four  or  five  miles  together.  The  fcenery 
in  this  neighbourhood  is  extremely  intercfting.  From  the  top  of  the 
hills  you  meet  with  numberlefs  bold  and  extenlive  profpedls  of  the  Che- 
fapeak  Bay  and  of  the  river  Sufquehannah;  and  fcarcely  do  you  crofs  a  val- 
ley without  beholding  in  the  depths  of  the  wood  the  waters  of  fome  little 
creek  or  rivulet  rufhingover  ledges  of  rock  in  a  beautiful  cafcade.  Tlie 
generality  of  Americans  flare  with  aflonifhm.ent  at  a  perfon  who  can 
feel  any  delight  at  pafling  through  fuch  a  country  as  this.  To  them 
the  fight  of  a  wlieat  field  or  a  cabbage  garden  would  convey  pleafure  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  moft  romantic  woodland  views.  They  have  an 
unconquerable  averfion  to  trees  j  and  whenever  a  fettlement  is  made, 
they  cut  away  all  before  them  without  mercy  ;  not  one  is  fpared  -,  all 
fhare  the  f'.me  fate,  and  are  involved  in  the  general  havoc.  It  appears 
flrange,  that  in  a  country  where  the  rays  of  the  fun  z3.  with  fuch  pro- 
digious power,  fome  few  trees  near  the  habitations  flioi'.ld  not  be  fpared, 
whofe  foliage  might  afford  a  cooling  fliade  during  the  parching  heats  of 
fumm.er  j  and  I  have  oftentimes  expreffed  my  ai];onifiiaient  that  none 
were  ever  left  for  that  purpofe.  In  anfwer  I  have  generally  been  told, 
that  they  could  not  be  left  ftanding  near  a  hcufe  Vv'ithout  danger.  The 
,  trees  it  feems  in  the  American  forefls  have  but  a  very  flen Jer  hold  in  the 
g^und,  confidering  their  immenfe  height,  fo  that  when  two  or  thr.e  fully 
grown  are  deprived  of  fhelter  in  confequence  of  the  others  wliich  flood 
around  them  being  cut  down,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  levelled  by  the 
firft  florm  that  chances  to  blow.  This,  however,  would  not  be  the  cafe 
with  trees  of  a  Liiall  growth,  which  might  liifely  be  fpared,  and  which 
would  foon  afford  an  agreeable  fliade  if  the  x'\mericans  thou^iht  proper 
to  leave  them  flar.ding  ;  but  the  fa6t  of  the  matter  is,  that  from  the  face 
of  the  country  being  entirely  overfpread  with  trees,  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple become  fatiated  with   the  fight  of  them.     The  ground   cannot  be 

tilled. 
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tilled,  nor  can  the  inhabitants  fupport  themfelves,  till  they  are  removed  ; 
they  are  looked  upon  as  a  nuifance,  and  the  man  that  can  cut  down  the 
largeft  number,  and  have  the  fields  about  his  houfe  moft  clear  of  them, 
is  looked  upon  as  the  moftinduftrious  citizen,  and  the  one  that  is  making 
the  greatefl  improvements  *  in  the  country. 

Every  ten  or  twelve  miles  upon  this  road  there  are  taverns,  which 
are  all  built  of  wood,  and  much  in  the  fune  ftile,-  wiih  a  porch  in  front 
the  entire  length  of  the  houfe.  Few  of  thefe  ir.veins  have  anfigns, 
and  they  are  only  to  be  diftinguidied  from  the  other  houfes  by  the 
number  of  handbills  pafled  up  on  the  walls  near. the,  door.  They  take 
their  name,  not  from  the  fign,  but  from  the  perfon  who  keeps  them,  as 
Jones's,  Brown's,  &c.  &c.  All  of  them  are  kept  nearly  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. At  each  houfe  there  are  regular  hours  for  breakfaft,  dinner,  and 
fupper,  and  if  a  traveller  arrives  fomewhat  before  the  time  appointed  for 
any  one  of  thefe,  it  is  in  vain  to  call  for  a  feparate  meal  for  himfelf ; 
he  mufl;  wait  patiently  till  the  appointed  hour,  and  then  fit  down  with 
the  other  guefts  that  may  happen  to  be  in  the  houfe.  Breakfafls  are 
generally  plentifully  ferved  j  there  is  tea,  coffee,  and  different  forts  of 
bread,  cold  fait  meat,  and,  very  commonly  beiides,  beef  fleaks,  fried  filh, 
&c.  &c  -f.  The  charge  made  for  breakfaft  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that 
for  dinner. 

This  part  of  Maryland  abounds  with  iron  ore,  which  is  of  a  quality 
particularly  well  adapted  for  cafting.  The  ore  is  found  in  banks  fo  near 
the  furface  of  the  earth  that  there  is  never  occafion  to  fink  a  fliaft  to 
get  at  it.  Near  Charleflon  there  is  a  fmall  foundery  for  cannon.  The 
cannon  are  bored  by  water.  As  I  pailed  by,  they  were  making  twenty- 
four  pounders,  two  of  which  I  was  informed  they  f;nitlied  every  week. 
The  iron  is  extremely  tough  ;  very  few  of  the  guns  burft  on  being 
proved. 

*  I  have  heard  of  Ainericans  landing  on  barren  of  the  table  to  make  the  tea,  or  a  female  fervant 

parts   of  the  north   weft  coaft   of  Ireland,  and  attends  for   that  purpofe   at  breakfall  and  in  the 

tvincing  the  greatell  furprife   and  pi.  afure  at  the  evening;    and    at  many   taverns  in   tlie  country 

beauty  and  improved  ftate  of  the  country,   "  fo  the  whole  of    the   family    fit  down    to   dinner 


clear  of  trees!  !"  with  the  guefts, 

f  The  landlady  always   prefides  at  the  head 
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The  Sufqiiehannah  liver  is  crcfied,  on  the  way  to  Baltimore,  at  a  ferry- 
five  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Chefapeak.  The  river  is  here 
about  a  mile  and  quarter  wide,  and  deep  enough  for  any  veflels;  the 
banks  are  high  and  thickly  wooded,  and  the  fcenery  is  grand  and 
piflurefque,  A  fmall  town  called  Havre  de  Grace,  which  contains 
about  forty  houfes,  ftands  on  this  river  at  the  ferry.  A  petition  was  pre- 
fented  to  congrefs  the  laft  year  to  have  it  made  a  port  of  entry;  but  at 
prefent  there  is  very  little  trade  carried  on  there.  A  few  fliips  are  an- 
nually built  in  the  neighbourhood.  From  hence  to  Baltimore  the  coun- 
try is  extremely  poor ;  the  foil  is  of  a  yeliow  gravel  mixed  with  clay,  and 
the  roads  execrable. 

Baltimore  is  fuppofed  to  contain  about  fixteen  thoufand  inhabitants, 
and  though  not  the  capital  of  the  ilate,  is  the  largeft  town  in  Maryland, 
and  the  moft  confiderable  place  of  trade  in  North  America,  after  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York.  The  plan  of  the  town  is  fomewhat  funilar  to 
that  of  Philadelphia,  moft  of  the  ftrcets  crofTing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  main  ftrect,  which  runs  eafl  and  weft  nearly,  is  about  eighty 
feet  wide;  the  others  are  from  forty  to  fixty  feet.  The  ftreets  are  not  all 
paved,  fo  that  when  it  rains  heavily  they  are  rendered  almoll  impailable, 
the  foil  being  a  ftiff  yellow  clay,  which  retains  the  water  a  long  time. 
On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town  is  a  harbour  commonly  called  the  Bafon, 
which  affords  about  nine  feet  water,  and  is  large  enough  to  contain  two 
thoufand  fail  of  merchant  veffels.  There  are  wharfs  and  (lores  along  it, 
the  whole  length  of  the  town;  but  as  a  particular  wind  is  neceflary  to 
enable  fliips  to  get  out  of  this  balbn,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  thofe 
which  enter  the  port  of  Baltimore  flop  at  a  harbour  which  is  forn-ied  by 
a  neck  of  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  baibn,  called  pell's  Point.  Kere 
alfo  wharfs  have  been  built,  alongfide  which  vellcls  of  fix  hundred  tons 
burthen  can  lie  with  perfed  fifety.  Numbers  of  pcrlons  have  been  in- 
duced to  fettle  on  this  Point,  in  order  to  be  contiguous  to  the  fliipping. 
Upwards  of  {even  hundred  houf:;s  have  already  been  built  there,  and 
regular  flreets  laid  out,  with  a  large  market  place.  Thefe  houfes,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  are  confidered  as  a  part  of  Baltimore,  but  to  all  appearance 
they  form  a  fcparate  tov/n,   being  upwards    of  a  mile  diftant  from  tlic 

E  other 
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other  part  cf"  the  town.  In  the  neighbourhood.  Fell's  Point  and  Balti- 
niore  are  fpoken  of  as  diflinfl:  and  feparate  places.  Fell's  Point  is 
chieil'7  the  residence  cf  feafaring  people,  and  of  the  younger  partners- 
of  mercantile  houfes,  who  are  ftationed  thereto  attend  to  the  fliipping. 

The  greater  number  of  private  houfes  in  Baltimore  are  of  brick,  but 
many,  particularly  in  the  fkirts  of  the  town,  are  of  wood.  In  fome  of 
the  new  ilreets  a  few  appear  to  be  well  built,  but  in  general  the  houfes 
are  fmall,  heavy,  and  inconvenient.  As  for  the  public  buildings,  there 
are  none  worthy  of  being  mentioned.  The  churches  and  places  for 
public  worfhip  are  ten  in  number ;  one  refpedlively  for  EpifcopahanSj^ 
PrefDyterians,  German  Lutherans,  German  Calvinifts,  Reformed  Ger- 
mans, Nicolites  or  New  Quakers,  Baptills,  Roman  Catholics,  and  two 
for  Methodifts.  The  Preibyterian  church,  which  has  lately  been  eredcd^ 
is  the  beft  building  among  them,  and  indeed  the  handfomefl  building 
in  town.  It  is  of  brick,  with  a  portico  in  front  fupported  by  fix  pillars 
of  flone. 

They  have  no  lefs  than  three  incorporated  banks  in  this  tov/n,  and 
the  number  of  notes  iffued  from  them  is  fo  great,  as  almcft  to  preclude 
the  circulation  of  fpecie.  Some  of  the  notes  are  for  as  fmail  a  fum  as  a 
fmgle  dollar,  and  being  much  more  portable  than  filver,  are  generally 
preferred.  As  for  gold,  it  is  very  fcarce ;  I  hardly  ever  met  with  it 
during  two  months  that  I  remained  in  Maryland. 

Amongfl  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore  are  to  be  found  Englifh,. 
Irifh,  Scotch,  and  French.  The  Irifli  appear  to  be  moft  numerous  j.  and 
many  of  the  principal  merchants  in  town  are  in  the  number.  Since  the 
war,  a  great  many  French  have  arrived  both  from  France  and  from  the 
V/eft  India  Iflands.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  inhabitants  are  all  en- 
gaged in  trade,  which  is  clofely  attended  to.  They  are  moftly  plain 
people,  fociable  however  amongil  themfelves,  and  very  friendly  and 
llofpitable  towards  Grangers.  Cards  and  dancing  are  favourite  amufe- 
ments,  both  in  private  and  at  public  affemblies,  which  are  held  every 
fortnight.  There  are  two  theatres  here,  in  which  there  are  performances 
occafionally.  The  oldefi:  of  them,  which  ftands  in  the  road  to  Fell's  Point, 
is  moil  wretched,  and  appears  little  better  than  a  heap  of  loofe  boards  j  for 
8  a  long 
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a  long  time  it  lay  quite  neglefted,  but  has  lately  been  fitted  up  for  a 
company  of  French  actors,  the  only  one  I  ever  heard  of  in  the  country, 
Baltimore,  like  Philadelphia,  has  fuflcred  from  the  ravages  of  the  yellow 
fever.  During  the  autumn  ic  is  generally  unheakhy,  and  thofe  who  can 
afford  it  retire  to  country  feats  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  feme  arc 
mod  delightfully  fituated. 

From  Baltimore  to  WaOiington,  which  is  forty  miles  dillant,  the 
country  wears  but  a  poor  appearance.  The  foil  in  fome  parts  confifts 
of  a  yellow  clay  mixed  with  gravel  j  in  other  parts  it  is  very  fandy.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  creeks  and  between  the  hills  are  patches  of 
rich  black  earth,  called  bottoms,  the  trees  upon  which  grow  to  a  large 
fize  J  but  where  there  is  gravel  they  are  very  fmall.  The  roads  paihng 
over  thefe  bottoms  are  worfe  than  any  I  ever  met  with  elfewhere.  In 
driving  over  one  of  them,  near  the  head  waters  of  a  branch  of  Patuxent 
river,  a  few  days  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  wheels  of  a  fulky  which  I 
was  in  funk  up  to  the  very  boxes.  For  a  moment  I  defpaired  of  being 
able  to  get  out  without  affiftance,  when  my  horfe,  which  was  very 
powerful,  finding  himfelf  impeded,  threw  himfelf  upon  his  haunches, 
and  difengaging  his  fore-feet,  made  a  vigorous  plunge  forwards,  which 
luckily  difengaged  both  himfelf  and  the  fulky,  and  freed  me  from  my 
embarraffment.  I  was  afterwards  informed  that  General  Wafhington, 
as  he  was  going  to  meet  congrefs  a  (liort  time  before,  was  (lopped  in  the 
very  fame  place,  his  carriage  finking  fo  deep  in  the  mud  that  it  was  found 
necefTary  to  fend  to  a  neighbouring  houfe  for  ropes  and  poles  to  extricate 
it.  Over  fome  of  the  bottoms,  which  were  abfolutely  impaffable  in  their 
natural  flate,  caufeways  have  been  thrown,  which  are  made  with  large 
trees  laid  fide  by  fide  acrofs  the  road.  For  a  time  thefe  caufeways  af- 
ford a  commodious  pafi!age  j  but  they  do  not  laft  long,  as  many  of  the 
trees  finking  into  the  foft  foil,  and  others,  expofed  to  the  continual  attri- 
tion of  waggon  wheels  in  a  particular  part,  breaking  afunder.  In  this 
ftale,  full  of  unfeen  obilacles,  it  is  abfolutely  a  matter  oi^  danger  for  a 
perfon  unacquainted  with  the  road  to  attempt  to  drive  a  carriage  along 
it.  The  bridges  over  the  creeks,  covered  with  loofe  boards,  are  as  bad 
as  the  caufeways,  and  totter  as  a  carriage  pafi'es  over.     That  the  legif- 
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lature  of  Maryland  can  be  fo  inadlive,  and  not  take  feme  fteps  to  repair 
this,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  roads  in  the  ftate,  the  great  road  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  the  high  road  to  the  City  of  Wafhington,  is  moil 
wonderful ! 


LETTER     IV« 

Foundation  of  the  City  of  Wajfinngton. — Not  readily  agreed  to  by  different 
States. — Choice  of  the  Ground  left  to  General  Wajhington, — Circum- 
flances  to  be  confidered  in  chufing  the  Ground. — T^he  Spot  fixed  upon 
cei2tral  to  all  the  States. — .dlfo  remarkably  advantageoiifly  fituated  for 
Trade. — Nature  of  the  Back  Country  "Trade. — Summary  View  of  the 
principal  Trading  Tozvns  in  the  United  States. — Their  Profperity  floewn 
to  depend  on  the  Back  Country  Trade. — Defcription  of  the  Patoivmac 
River. — Its  ConneSlion  with  other  Rivers  pointed  out. — Prodigious 
■  Extent  of  the  Water  Communication  from  Waflnngton  City  in  all  Direc- 
tions.— Country  likely  to  trade  immediately  with  V/ajhington. — Situation 
of  Wafldington. — Plan  of  the  City. — Public  Buildings. — Some  begun, 
others  projeSled. — Capital  Prefident's  Houfe. — Hotel. — Stone  and  other 
building  Materials  found  in  the  Neighbourhood. — Private  Hoifes  and 
Inhabitants  at  prefent  in  the  City. — Different  Opinions  refpeSiing  the 
future  Greatnefs  of  the  City.— Impediments  throivn  in  the  Way  of  its 
Improvement  .—What  has  given  rfe  to  this<.  "        ' 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Walhington,  November. 

'T^HE  City  of  Wafliington,  or  the  Federal  City,  as  it  is  indifcrimi- 
nately  called,  was  laid  out  in  the  year  1792,  and  is  exprefsly  de- 
figned  for  being  the  metropolis  of  the  United  States,  and  the  feat  of 
the  federal  government.  In  the  year  1800  the  ccngrefs  is  to  meet 
there  for  the  firfl  time.     As  the  foundation  of  this  city  has  attradled  the 

attention 
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attention  of  lb  many  people  in  Europe,  and  as  fuch  very  different  opi- 
nions are  entertained  about  it,  I  fliall,  in  the  following  pages,  give  you 
a  brief  account  of  its  rife  and  progrefs. 

Shortly  after  the  clofe  of  the  American  war,  confiderable  numbers  of 
the  Pennfylvanian  line,  or  of  the  militia,  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
furrounded  the  hall  in  which  the  congrefs  was  affembled  at  Philadelphia, 
and  with  vehement  menaces  iniifted  upon  immediate  appropriations  of 
money  being  made  to  difcharge  the  large  arrears  due  to  them  for  their 
paft  fervices.  The  members,  alarmed  at  fuch  an  outrage,  refolved  to 
quit  a  'date  in  Vv'hich  they  met  with  infult  inftcad  of  proteftion,  and 
quickly  adjourned  to  New  York,  where  the  feffion  was  terminated. 
A  Ihorc  time  afterwards,  the  propriety  was  ftrongly  urged  in  congrefs, 
of  fixing  upon  fome  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  legiflature,  and  for  the 
feat  of  the  general  government,  which  Ihould  be  fubJL-cft  to  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  congrefs  alone,  in  order  that  the  members,  ia 
future,  might  not  have  to  depend  for  their  perfonal  fafety,  and  for  their 
freedom  of  deliberation,  upon  the  good  or  bad  police  of  any  individual 
flate.  This  idea  of  making  the  place,  which  fliould  be  chofen  for  the 
meeting  of  the  legiflature,  independent  of  the  particular  ftate  to  which 
it  might  belong,  was  further  corroborated  by  the  following  argument  : 
That  as  the  feveral  ftates  in  the  union  were  in  fome  meafure  rivals  to 
each  other,  although  connected  together  by  certain  ties,  if  any  one  of  them 
was  fixed  upon  for  the  feat  of  tlie  general  government  in  preference,  and 
thus  raifed  to  a  ftate  of  pre-eminence,  it  might  perhaps  be  the  occafion 
of  great  jealoufy  amongft  tlie  others.  Every  perfon  was  convinced  of 
the  expediency  of  preferving  the  union  of  the  ftates  entire  ;  ic  was  ap- 
parent, therefore,  that  the  greatefl:  precautions  ought  to  be  taken  to  re- 
move every  fcurce  of  jealoufy  from  amongfl;  them,  which  might  tend, 
though  remotely,  to  produce  a  feparation.  In  fine,  it  was  abfolutely 
neceffary  that  the  feat  of  governiuent  fliould  be  made  permanent,  as  the 
removal  of  the  public  offices  and  the  archives  from  place  to  place  could 
not  but  be  attended  with  many  and  very  great  inconveniences. 

However,  notwithifanding  this  meafure  appeared  to  be  beneficial  to 
the  intereft  of  the  union  at  large,  it  was  not  until  after  the  revolution, 

by 
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by  which  the  prefent  federal  conflitution  was  eftabhflied,  that  it  was 
acceded  to  on  the  part  of  all  the  ftates.  Pennfylvania  in  particular, 
confcious  of  her  being  a  principal  and  central  ftate,  and  therefore  likely 
to  be  made  the  feat  of  government  if  this  new  projeft  was  not  carried 
into  execution,  was  foremoft  in  the  oppolition.  At  laft  flie  complied  ; 
but  it  was  only  on  condition  that  the  congrefs  Ihould  meet  at  Phila- 
delphia until  the  new  city  v;as  ready  for  its  reception,  flattering  herfelf 
that  there  would  be  fo  many  objedions  afterwards  to  the  removal  of  the 
feat  of  government,  and  fo  many  difficulties  in  putting  the  projedl  into 
execution,  that  it  would  finally  be  relinquifhed.  To  the  difcriminating 
judgnient  of  General  Walhington,  then  prefident,  it  was  left  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  fpot  bcft  calculated  for  the  federal  city.  After  mature 
deliberation  he  fixed  upon  a  fituation  on  the  banks  of  the  Patowmac 
River,  a  fituation  which  feems  to  be  marked  out  by  nature,  not  only 
for  a  large  city,  but  exprefsly  for  the  feat  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  choice  of  the  fpot  there  were  two  principal  confiderations : 
Firft,  that  it  fliould  be  as  central  as  poflible  in  refpeft  to  every  ftate  in 
the  union  ;  fecondly,  that  it  fl:iould  be  advantageoufly  fituated  for  com- 
merce, without  which  it  could  not  be  expeded  that  the  city  would  ever 
be  diftinguifhed  for  fize  or  for  fplendour ;  and  it  was  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  be  defirous  of  having  the 
metropolis  of  the  country  as  magnificent  as  it  poffibly  could  be,  Thefe 
two  efl'ential  points  are  moft  happily  combined  in  the  fpot  which  has 
been  chofen. 

The  northern  and  fouthern  extremities  of  the  United  States  are  in  46* 
and  31°  north  latitude.  The  latitude  of  the  new  city  is  38°  53'  north  j 
fo  that  it  is  within  twenty- three  minutes  of  being  exadlly  between  the  two 
extremities.  In  no  part  of  North  America  either  is  there  a  port  fituated 
fo  far  up  the  country  to  the  wefiiward,  excepting  what  belongs  to  Great 
Britain  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  its  diftance  from  the  ocean  being  no 
lefs  than  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  A  more  central  fituation  could 
certainly  have  been  fixed  upon,  by  going  further  to  the  weftward ;  but 
had  this  been  done,  it  muft  have  been  an  inland  one,  which  would  have 

been 
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been  very  unfavourable  for  trade.  The  fize  of  all  towns  in  America 
loas  hitherto  been  proportionate  to  their  trade,  and  particularly  to  that 
carried  on  with  the  back  fettlements.  This  trade  confifls  in  fupplying 
the  people  of  the  weltern  parts  of  the  United  States,  or  the  back  fettle- 
ments, with  certain  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  which  they  do  not 
find  any  intereft  in  fabricating  for  themfelves  at  prefent ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
fuppofed  that  they  will,  for  many  years  to  come,  while  land  remains 
cheap,  and  thefe  articles  can  be  imported  and  fent  to  them  on  reafonable 
terms.  The  articles  chiefly  in  demand  confill  of  hardware,  woollen 
cloths,  figured  cottons,  hofiery,  haberdafhery,  earthen  ware,  &c.  &c. 
from  England;  coffee,  rum,  fugar  *,  from  the  Weft  Indies  ;  tea,  coarfe 
muflins,  and  calicoes,  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  In  return  for  thefe  articles 
the  people  of  the  back  fettlements  fend  down  for  exportation  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  produce  which  the  country  affords  :  wheat  and  flour^ 
furs,  iTcins,  rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  pitch,  tar,  &c.  &c.  It  is  very  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  beft  fituation  for  a  trading  town  muft  be  upon  a  long 
navigable  river,  fo  that  the  town  may  be  open  to  the  fea,  and  thus 
enabled  to  carry  on  a  foreign  trade,  and  at  the  fame  time  be  enabled,  by- 
means  of  an  extenfive  water  communication  in  an  oppofite  diredlion,  to 
trade  with  the  diftant  parts  of  the  country.  None  of  the  inland  towns 
have  as  yet  increafed  to  a  great  fize.  Lancaffer,  which  is  the  largeft 
in  all  America,  contains  only  nine  hundred  houfes,  and  it  is  nearly  double 
the  fize  of  any  other  inland  one.  Neither  do  the  fea-port  towns  flou- 
rifh,  which  are  not  well  fituated  for  carrying  on  an  inland  trade  at  the 
fame  time.  The  truth  of  this  pofition  muft  appear  obvious  on  taking 
a  furvey  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  United  States. 

To  begin  with  Bofton,  the  largeft  town  north  of  New  York,  and  one 
of  the  oldeft  in  the  United  States.  Though  it  has  a  moft  excellent  har- 
bour, and  has  always  been  inhabited  by  an  enterprizing  induftrious  fet  of 
people,  yet  it  is  now  inferior,  both  in  fize  and  commerce,  to  Baltimore, 
which  was  little  more  than  the  refidence  of  a  few  filhermen  thirty  years 
ago;    and  this,  becaufe  there  is  no   river  in  the  neighbourhood  navi- 

*  Sugar  is  not  fent  very  far  back  into  th;  country,   as  it  is  procured  at   much  kfs  expence 
from  the  maple-trcc, 
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gable  for  more  than  feven  miles,  and  the  weflern  parts  of  the  ilate  of 
Maflachufets,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  can  be  fupplied  with  commo- 
dities carried  up  the  North  Reiver  on  much  better  terms  than  if  the 
fame  commodities  were  fent  by  land  carriage  from  Bofton.  Neither 
does  Bofton  increafe  by  any  means  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  other 
towns,  which  have  an  extenfive  trade  with  the  people  of  the  back  fettle- 
mcRts.  For  the  fame  caufe  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  fea-port  or 
other  towns  in  Rhode  Ifland  and  Connefticut  are  increafing  very  faft; 
on  the  contrary,  Newport,  the  capital  of  the  ffcate  of  Rhode  Ifland,  and 
which  has  a  harbour  that  is  boafted  of  as  being  one  of  the  befl  through- 
out the  United  States,  is  now  falling  to  decay.  Newport  contains  about 
one  thoufmd  houfes ;  none  of  the  other  towns  between  Bofton  and  New 
Yoric  contain  more  than  five  hundred. 

We  now  come  to  New  York,  which  enjoys  the  double  advantages  of 
an  excellent  harbour  and  a  large  navigable  river,  whjich  opens  a  com- 
munication with  the  interior  parts  of  the  country ;  and  here  we  find  a 
flourifliing  city,  containing  forty  thoufand  *  inhabitants,  and  increafing 
beyond  every  calculation.  The  North  or  Hudfon  River,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  New  York  ftands,  is  navigable  from  thence  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  in  large  vefTels,  and  in  floops  of  eighty  tons  burthen  as  far 
as  Albany;  fmaller  ones  go  flill  higher.  About  nine  miles  above  Al- 
bany, the  Mohawk  River  falls  into  the  Hudfon,  by  means  of  which,V/ood 
Creek,  Lake  Oneida,  and  Ofwego  River,  a  communication  is  opened  with 
Lake  Ontario.  In  this  route  there  are  feveral  portages,  but  it  is  a  route 
which  is  much  frequented,  and  numbers  of  boats  are  kept  employed  upon 
it  in  carrying  goods  whenever  the  feafon  is  not  too  dry.  In  long 
droughts  the  waters  fall  fo  much  that  oftentimes  there  is  not  fufncient 
to  float  an  empty  boat.  All  thefe  obflruclions  however  may,  and  will 
one  day  or  other,  be  remedied  by  the  hand  of  art-  Ofwego  river,  before 
k  falls  into  Lake  Ontario,  communicates  with  the  Seneka  river,  which 
affords  in  fucceffion  an  entrance  into  the  lakes  Cayuga,  Seneka,  and 
Canadaqua.     Lake  Seneka,  the  largclf,  is  about  forty  miles  in  length; 

•  Sk  inhabitants  may  be  icckoricd  for  every  lioufe  in  the  United  Stales. 
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upon  it  there  is  a  fchooner  rigged  velTel  of  feventy  tons  burthen  con- 
flantly  eniployed.  The  fhores  of  thefe  lakes  are  more  thickly  fettled 
than  the  other  part  of  the  adjacent  country,  but  the  population  of  the 
whole  track  lying  between  the  rivers- Genefee  and  Hudfon,  which  arc 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  apart,  is  rapidly  increafing.  All  this 
country  weft  of  the  Hudfon  River,  together  with  that  to  the  eaft,  com- 
prehending the  back  parts  of  the  ftates  of  MafTachufetts  and  Conned:i- 
cut,  and  alfo  the  entire  of  the  ftate  of  Vermont,  are  fupplied  with  Eu- 
ropean manufacT:ures  and  Weft  Indian  produce,  &c.  &c.  by  way  of  New 
York ;  not  direcftly  from  that  city,  but  from  Albany,  Hudfon,  and 
other  towns  on  the  North  River,  v/hich  trade  with  New  York,  and 
which  are  intermediate  places  for  the  depofit  of  goods  paffing  to,  and 
coming  from  the  back  country.  Albany,  indeed,  is  now  beginning  her- 
felf  to  import  goods  from  the  Weft  Indies ;  but  ftill  the  bulk  of  her 
trade  is  with  New  York.  Nothing  can  ferve  more  to  ftiew  the  advan- 
tages which  accrue  to  any  town  from  an  intcrcourfe  with  the  back 
country,  than  the  fudden  progrefs  of  thefe  fecondary  places  of  trade  upon 
the  North  River.  At  Albany,  the  number  of  houfes  is  increafmg  as 
faft  as  at  New  York  ;  at  prefent  there  are  upwards  of  eleven  hundred; 
and  in  Hudfon  city  v/hich  was  only  laid  out  in  the  year  17S3,  there  are 
ROW  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  dwellings.  This  city  is  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  North  River,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  above  its 
mouth.  By  means  alfo  of  the  North  River  and  Lake  Champlain  a 
trade  is  carried  on  with  Montreal  in  Canada. 

.But  to  go  on  with  the  furvey  of  the  towns  to  the  fouthward.  In 
New  Jerfey,  Vv'e  find  Amboy,  fituated  at  the  head  of  Raritan  Bay,  a  bay 
not  inferior  to  any  throughout  the  United  States.  The  greateft  encou- 
ragements alfo  have  been  held  out  by  the  ftate  legiflature  to  merchants 
who  would  kttle  there ^  but  the  town,  notwithftanding,  remains  nearly  in. 
the  ftate  it  was  in  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  :  fixty  houfes  are  all  that  it 
contains.  New  Brunfwick,  which  is  built  on  Raritan  River,  about  fifteen 
miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  bay,  carries  on  a  fmall  inland  trade  with 
the  adjacent  country;  but  the  principal  part  of  New  Jerfey  is  nMaraliy 
fupplied  with  foreign  manufactures  by  New  York  on  the  one  fide,  and 

F  by 
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by  Philadelphia  on  the  other,  the  towns  moft  happily  lituated  for  the 
purpofe.  There  are  about  two  hundred  houfes  in  New  Brunfwick,  and 
about  the  fame  number  in  Trenton  on  Delaware,  the  capital  of  the  flate. 

Philadelphia,  the  largeft  town  in  the  union,  has  evidently  been  raifed. 
to  that  ft  .te  of  pre-eminence  by  her  extenfive"  inland  commerce.  On 
one  fide  is  the  river  Delaware,  which  is  navigable  in  floops  for  thirty- 
five  miles  above  the  town,  and  in  boats  carrying  eight  or  nine  tons  one 
hundred  miles  further.  On  the  other  fide  is  the  Schuylkill,  navigable, 
excepting  at  the  fills,  for  ninety  miles.  But  the  country  bordering  upon 
thefe  rivers  is  but  a  trifling  part  of  that  which  Philadelphia  trades  with. 
Goods  are  forwarded  to  Harrifburgh,  a  town  fituated  on  the  Sufque- 
hannah,  and  from  thence  fent  up  that  river,  and  difperfed  throughout  the 
adjoining  country.  The  eaftern  branch  of  Sufquehannah  is  navigable 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  Harrifburgh.  This  place,  which 
in  1786  fcarcely  deferved  the  name  of  a  village,  now  contains  upwards 
&£  three  hundred  hoafes.  By  land  carriage  Philadelphia  alfo  trades  with 
the  weffeern  parts- of  Pennfylvania,  as  far  as  Pittfourg  itfelf,  which  is  011 
the  Ohio,  with  the  back  of  Virginia,  and,  ftrange  to  teD,  with  Kentucky^ 
{even  hundred  miles  diftant.. 

Philadelphia,  however,  does  not  enjoy  the  exclufive  trade  to  Virginia 
and  Kentucky ;  Baltimore,  which  lies  more  to  the  fouth,  comes  in  for 
a  confiderable  fhare,  if  not  for  the  greatefl  part  of  it,  and  to  that  is  in- 
debted for  her  fudden  rife,  and  her  great  fuperiority  over  Annapolis,  the 
capital  of  Maryland.  Annapolis,  although  it  has  a  good  harbour,  and 
v/as  made  a. port  of  entry  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1694,  has  fcarcely  any 
trade  now.  Baltimore,  fituated  more  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  has 
gradually  drawn  it  all  away  from  her.  From  Baltimore  nearly  the 
entire  of  Maryland  is  furnifhed  with  European  manufadlures.  The 
very  fiourifhing  ftate  of  this  place  has  already  been  mentioned. 

As  the  Patowmac  river,  and  the  towns  upon  it,  are  to  come  more  par- 
ticularly under  notice  afterwards,  we  may  from  hence  pafs  on  to  the 
other  towns  in  Virginia.  With  regard  to  Virginia,  however,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  impolitic  laws  *  which  have  been  enabled  in  that  Hate 

*  For  feme  account  of  them  fee  Letter  XIII. 

have 
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"have  thrown  a  great  damp  upon  trade  j  the  Virginians  too  have 
always  been  more  difpofed  towards  agriculture  than  trade,  fo  that  the 
towns  in  that  ftate,  fonie  of  which  are  moft  advantageoufly  fituated,  have 
never  increafed  as  they  would  have  done  had  the  county  been  inhabited 
by  a  different  kind  of  people,  and  had  different  laws  confequently  ex- 
ited ;  flill  however  we  fliall  find  that  the  moit  fiourifliing  towns  in 
the  ftate  are  thofe  which  are  open  to  the  fea,  and  fituated  moft  conve- 
niently at  the  fame  time  for  trading  with  the  people  of  the  back  country. 
On  Rappahannock  River,  for inflance,  Tappahannock  or  Hobb's  Hole  was 
laid  out  at  the  fame  time  that  Philadelphia  was.  Fredericklburgh  was 
built  many  years  afterwards  on  the  fame  river,  but  thirty  miles  higher 
up,  and  at  the  head  of  that  part  of  it  which  was  navigable  for  fea  veffels  j 
the  confequence  of  this  has  been,  that  Fredericklburgh,  from  being  fi- 
tuated more  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  is  now  four  times  as  large  a 
town  as  Hobb's  Hole. 

York  River,  from  running  foclofely  to  James  River  on  the  one  fide, 
and  the  Rappahannock  on  the  other,  does  not  afford  a  good  fituation  for 
a  large  town.  The  largeff  town  upon  it,  which  is  York,  only  contains 
feventy  houfes. 

Williamfburgh  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  ffate,  and  contains 
about  four  hundred  houfes  j  but  inftead  of  increafing,  this  town  is  going- 
to  ruin,  and  numbers  of  the  houfes  at  prefent  are  uninhabited,  which  is 
evidently  on  account  of  its  inland  fituation.  There  is  no  navigable 
ftream  nearer  to  it  than  one  mile  and  a  half,  and  this  is  only  a  fmall 
creek,  which  runs  into  James  River.  Richmond,  on  the  contrary,  which 
is  the  prefent  capital  of  the  flate,  has  increafed  very  fafl:,  becaufe  it  ftands 
on  a  large  navigable  river ;  yet  Richmond  is  no  more  than  an  interme- 
diate place  for  the  depofit  of  goods  paffing  to  and  from  the  back  country, 
veffels  drawing  more  than  feven  feet  water  being  unable  to  come  up  to 
the  town. 

The  principal  place  of  trade  in  Virginia  is  Norfolk.  This  town 
has  a  good  harbour,  and  is  enabled  to  trade  with  the  upper  parts  of  the 
country,  by  means  of  James  River,  near  the  mouth  of  which  it  Hands. 
By  land  alfo  a  brifk  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  back  parts  of  North 
Carolina,  for  in  that  ffate  there  are  no  towns  of  any  importance.     The 
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entrance  from  the  lea  into  the  rivers  in  that  ftate  are  all  impeded  bj' 
ihoals  and  fand  banks,  none  of  which  afford  more  than  eleven  feet  water, 
and  the  palfageover  fome  of  them  is  very  dangerous  from  the  fand  {hifting.- 
WihTiington,  which  is  the  greateft  placs  of  trade  in  it,  contains  only- 
two  hundred  and  fifty  houfes.  In  order  to  carry  on  their  trade  to  North 
Carolina  to  more  advantage,  a  canal  is  now  cutting  aarofs  the  Difmal 
Swamp,  from  Norfolk  into  Albemarle  Sound,  by  means  of  the  rivers- 
that  empty  into  which,  a  water  communication  will  be  opened  ta  the. 
remote  parts  of  that  ftate.  Added  to  this,  Norfolk,  from  its  contiguity- 
to  the  Difmal  Swamp,  is  enabled  to  fupply  the  Weft  Indian  market  with- 
lumber  on  better  terms  than  any  other  town  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  in  confequence  increafing  vvitli  wonderful  rapidity,  notwith* 
ftanding  the  difadvantages  it  labours  under  from  the  laws,  which  are  fj 
inimical  to  commerce.  At  prefent  it  contains  upwards  of  five  hundred-' 
houfes,  which  have  all  been  built  within  the  lafl  twenty  years,  for  in  tho 
year  1776  the  town  was  totally  deftroyed  by  orders  of  -  Lord  Dunmore, 
then  regal  governor  of  Virginia. . 

Moft  of  the  rivers  ia  South  Carolina  are  obflrudled  at  their  mouth's^, 
much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  in  North  Carolina ;  at  Charleilon^ 
however,  there  is  a  {ife  and  commodious  harbour.  From  having  fuch 
an  advantage,  this  town  commands  nearly  the  entire  trade  of  the  ftate: 
in  which  it  is  fituated,  as  well  as  a  confiderable  portion  of  that  of  Norths- 
Carolina.  The  confequence  is,  that  Charleflon  ranks  as  the  fourtiv 
commercial  town  in  the  union.  There  are  two  rivers  which  difem— 
bogue  on  each  fide  of  the  town,.  Cooper  and  Afhleyj  thefe  are  navi-- 
gable,  but  not  for  a  very  great  diftance  ;  however,  from  Cooper  Riven 
a  canal  is  to  be  cut  to  the  Santee,  a  large  navigable  river  which  runS' 
a  confiderable  way  up  the  country.  Charlefton  has  unfortunately  beew 
almoft  totally  deftroyed  by  fire  of  late,  hvx  it  is  rebuilding  very  faft,  and 
will  moft  probably  in  a  few  years  be  larger  than  ever. 

The  view  that  has  bsen  taken  fo  far  is  fufficient  to  demonftrate,  that 
the  profperity  of  the  towns  in  the  United  States  is  dependant  upon' 
their  trade,  and  principally  upon  that  which  is  carried  on  with  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  country  j  and  ahb,  that  thofe  towns  which  are  moft 

conveniently 
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conveniently  iituated  for  the  purpofe  of  carrymg  on  this  inland  trade, 
are  thofe  which  enjoy  the  greateft  (hare  of  it.  It  is  now  time  to  exa- 
mine more  particularly  how  far  the  fituation  of  the  federal  city  is  fa- 
vourable, or  otherwife,  for  commerce  :  to  do  fo,  it  will  be  neceflary,  in 
the  firft  place,  to  trace  the  courfe  of  the  Patowmac  River,  on  which  it 
ftands,  and  alfo  that  of  the  rivers  with  which  it  is  conneded. 

The  Patowmac  takes  its  rife  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  Alleghany 
Moantains,  and  after  running  in  a  meandering  dirediion  for  upwards  of 
four  hundred  mile?,  falls  into  the  Chefapeak  Bay.  At  its  coniiuence 
with  the  ba>  it  is  ieven  mile?  and  a  half  wiJe;  about  thirty  miles  higher, 
at  Ncminy  Bay,  four  and  a  half;  at  Aquia,  three;  at  Hallowing 
Point,  one  and  a  half;  and  at  Alexandria,  and  from  thence  to  the  federal 
city,  it  is  one  mile  and  quarter  wide.  The  depth  of  water  at  its  mouth 
is- feven  fathoms;  at  St.  George's  Illand,  five  j  at  Alexandria,  four;  and 
from  thence  to  Wafihington,  feven  miles  diftani,  three  fathoms.  The 
navigation  of  the  Putowmac,  from  the  Chefapeak  Bay  to  the  city,  one 
hundred 'and  forty  miles  diftant,  is  remarkable  fafe,  and  fo  plain  that 
any  navigator  of  ccmiriC'n  abilities,  that  h:.s  once  failed  up  the  river, 
might  venture  to  take  up  a  veflel  drawing-  twelve  feet  water  without  a 
pilot.  This  could  not  be  fald  of  any  ether  river  on  the  continent,  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Miliiffippi.  In  its  courfe  it  receives  feveral 
large  ilreams,  the  principal  one  of  which  falls  in  at  the  federal  city. 
This  river  is  called  the  EafLern  Branch  of  the  Patowmac ;  but  it 
fcarceiy  defer ves  that  name,  as  it  extends  no  more  than  thirty  miles  up 
the  country.  At  its  mouth  it  is  nearly  as  wide  as  the  main  branch 
of  the  river,  and  clofe  to  the  city  the  water  is  in  many  places  thirty  feet 
deep.  Thoufands  of  vefleis  might  lie  here,  and  iheitered  from  all  dan^ 
ger,  arifing  either  from  frethes,  or  from  ice  upon  the  breaking  up  of  a 
fevere  winter.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  federal  city  is  poileircd  of  one 
efTcntial  qualification  for  making  it  a  place  of  importance,  namelv,  a 
good  harbour,  from  v.liich  there  is  a  ready  paflage  to  the  ocean ;  it  will 
alfo  appear  that  it  is  well  fuuated  for  trading  with  the  interior  pai  ts  of 
the  country. 

The  water  in  the  Patowmac  continues  nearly  th?  fame  depth  that  it 

is 
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is  oppofite  to  the  city  for  one  mile  higher,  where  a  large  rock  rifes  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  on  each  fide  of  which  there  are  faiid-banks. 
It  is  faid  that  there  is  a  deep  channel  between  this  rock  and  the  {here, 
but  it  is  fo  intricate  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  attempt  to  take  a 
large  veffel  through  it.  The  navigation,  however,  is  fafe  to  the  little  fails 
for  river  craft,  five  miles  further  on;  here  a  canal,  which  extends  two 
miles  and  a  half,  the  length  of  thefc  falls  or  rapids,  has  been  cut  and 
perfefted,  which  opens  a  free  paffage  for  boats  as  far  as  the  great  falls, 
which  are  feven  miles  from  the  others.  The  defcent  of  the  river  at 
thefe  is  feventy-fix  feet  in  a  mile  and  quarter;  but  it  Is  intended  to 
make  another  canal  here  alfo ;  a  part  of  it  is  already  cut,  and  every  exertion 
is  making  to  have  the  whole  completed  with  expedition  *.  Fi-om  hence 
to  Fort  Cumberland,  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  miles  above  the  federal 
city,  there  is  a  free  navigation,  and  boats  are  continually  paffing  up  and 
down.  Beyond  this,  the  paffage  in  the  river  is  obftruded  in  numerous 
•places ;  but  there  is  a  poflibility  of  opening  it,  and  as  foon  as  the  com- 
pany formed  for  the  purpofe  have  fufficient  funds,  it  will  certainly  be 
done.  From  the  place  up  to  which  it  is  aderted  the  palTage  of  the 
Patowmac  can  be  opened,  the  diftance  acrofs  land  to  Cheat  River  is  only 
thirty-feven  miles.  This  lad  river  is  not  at  prefent  navigable  for  more 
than  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth ;  but  it  can  be  rendered  fo  for  boats, 
and  fo  far  up  that  there  will  only  be  the  fhort  portage  that  I  have  iT,en- 
tioned  between  the  navigable  waters  of  the  two  rivers.  Things  are 
only  great  or  fmall  by  comparifon,  and  a  portage  of  thirty-feven  miles 
will  be  thought  a  very  fhort  one,  when  found  to  be  the  only  interrup- 
tion to  an  inland  navigation  of  upwards  of  two  thoufand  feven  hundred 
miles,  of  which  two  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  are  down 
ftream.  Cheat  River  is  two  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  falls 
into  the  Monongahela,  which  runs  on  to  Pittfburgh,  and  there  receives 
the  Alleghany  River;  united  they  form  the  Ohio,  which  after  a  courfe 
of  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  miles,  during  which  it 
receives  twenty-four  other  confiderable  rivers,  fome  of  them  fix  hundred 

*  For  a  furtker  defcription  of  thefe  Falls  fee  Letter  XXXI. 

yards 
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yards  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  navigable  for  hundreds  of  miles  up  the 
country,  empties  itfelf  into  the  Miffiffippi. 

If  we  trace  die  water  communication  in  an  oppofite  diredioiij  its 
prodigious  extent  will  be  a  ftill  greater  fubje(5t  of  an:onill:iment.  By 
afcending  the  Alleghany  River  from  Pittfburgh  as  far  as  French  Creek, 
and  afterwards  this  latter  ftream,  you  come  to  Fort  le  Bceuf.  This  place 
is  within  fifteen  miJes  of  Prefqu'  Ille,  a  town  fituated  upon  Lake  Erie, 
which  has  a  harbour  capable  of  admitting  velTels  drawing  nine  feet 
water.  Or  you  may  get  upon  the  lake  by  afcending  the  Great  Miami 
River,  which  falls  into  the  Ohio  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  Pitts- 
burgh. From  the  Great  Miami  there  is  a  portage  of  nine  miles  only 
to  Sandufky  River,  which  runs  into  Lake  Erie»  It  is  moft  probable, 
however,  that  whatever  intercourfe  there  may  be  between  the  lakes  and 
the  federal  ciry,  it  will  be  kept  up  by  means  of  the  Alleghany  River  and 
French  Creek,  rather  than  by  the  Miami,  as  in  the  laft  cafe  it  would 
be  neceflary  to  combat  againft  the  ftream  of  the  Ohio  for  five  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  a  very  ferious  objed:  of  confideratlon. 

Lake  Erie  is  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  ninety  in  breadth, 
and  there  is  a  free  comrr.unication  between  it,  Lake  Huron,  and  "Lake 
Michigan.  Lake  Huron  is  upwards  of  one  thoufand  miles  in  circum- 
ference }  Michigan  is  fomewhat  fmaller.  Numbers  of  large  rivers  fall 
into  thefe  lakes,  after  having  watered  immenfe  tradls  of  country  in  va- 
rious diredions.  Some  of  thefe  rivers  too  are  connected  in  a  mofl 
fingular  manner  v/ith  others,  which  run  in  a  courfe  totally  different. 
For  inllance,  ^ter  paffing  over  the  Lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair,  and  Michigan, 
to  the  head  of  Puan's  Bay,  you  come  to  Fox  Riverj  from  hence  there 
is  a  portage  of  three  miles  only  to  Ouifconfing  River,  which  empties 
itfelf  into  the  MiiTiffippi;  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  waters  are 
high,  and  the  rivers  overflow,  it  is  oftentim.es  poflible  to  pafs  from  Fox 
River  to  Ouiiconfing  River  v/ithout  ever  getting  out  of  a  canoe.  Thus, 
excepting  a  portage  of  three  miles  only  at  the  moft,  it  is  poflible  to  go 
the  whole  way  by  water  from  Prefqu'  Ifle,  on  Lake  Erie,  to  New  Or- 
leans, at  the  mouth  of  the  Miffiffippi,  a  diftance  of  near  four  thoufand 
miles.  It  would  be  an  endlefs  talk  to  trace  the  water  communication  in 
*  every 
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every  direftion.  By  a  portage  of  nine  miles  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the 
navigation  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  is  opened  on  one 
fide,  and  at  the  other  that  of  Lake  Superior,  by  a  ftili  fhorter  ..portage 
at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary.  This  lalllake,  which  is  at  leafl:  fifteen  hundred 
miles  in  circumference,  is  fupplied  by  no  lefs  than  forty  rivers;  and  be- 
yond it  the  water  communication  extends  for  hundreds  of  miles  farther 
on,  through  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  Lake  Winnipeg.,  which  is  ftill 
.larger  than  that  of  Superior. 

But  fuppoiing  that  the  immenfe  regions  bordering  upon  thef^  Jakes 
and  rivers  were  already  pqopled,  it  is  not  to  be  concluded,  that  becaufe 
they  are  connecle.d  by  water  with  the  Patowmac,  the  federal  city  mufl: 
neceffarily  be  the  mart  for  the  various  produdions  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. There  are  different  fea  ports  to  which  the  inhabitants  will  trade, 
according  to  the  fituationof  each  particular  part  of. the  country.  Quebec, 
on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  will  be  one;  New  Yerk,,conneded  as  has 
been  iliewn  with  Lake  Ontario,  another;  and  New  Orleans,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  MiiTiffippi,  which  by  the  late  treaty  with  Spain  has  been 
made .^. free  portj  a  third.  The  federal  city  will  come  in  alfo  for  its 
fliaret  and  what. this  lliare  will  be  it  now  remains  to  afcertaia. 

Situated:  upon  the  banks  of  the  Patowmac,  there  are  already  two  towns, 
and  both  in  the  vicinity  of  the  federal  city.  George  Town,  which 
contains  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  houfes,  and  Alexandria,  with 
double  the  number.  The  former  of  thefe  flands  about  one  mile  above 
the  city,  nearly  oppofite  the  large  rock  in  the  river,  which  has -.been 
fpoken  of;  the  latter,  feven  miles  below  it.  Confiderable  quantities  of 
produce  are  already  fent  down  the  Patowmac  to  each  of  thefe  towns,  and 
the  people  in  the  country  are  beginning  to  look  thither  in  return  for  a 
part  of  their  fupply  of  foieign  manufactures.  It  has  been  maintained, 
therefore,  that  thefe  two  places,  already  in  the  practice  of  trading 
with  the  back  fcttlcrs,  will  drav/  the  greater  .part  of  the  country 
trade  to  themfelves,  to  the  prejudice  pf  the  federal  city.  Both  thefe 
towns  have  as  ■  great  advantages  in  point  of  fi.tuation  as  the  cityj 
the  interefts  of -the  three  places  therefore  mufl  unqueftionably  for  a 
time  claih  together.     It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  however,  but  that  the 

federal 
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federal  city  will  in  a  few  years  completely  eclipfe  the  other  two. 
George  Town  can  furnifh  the  peopb  of  the  back  country  with  foreign 
manufadlures,  at  fecond  hand  only,  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia; 
Alexandria  imports- diredlly  from  Europe,  but  on  a  very  contradled  fcale: 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  goods  which  are  fent  from  thence  to  the 
back  country  are  procured  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  George  Town.  In 
neither  place  are  there  merchants  with  large  capitals;  nor  have  the 
banks,  of  which  there  is  one  in  each  town,  fuflicient  funds  to  afford  them 
much  affiftance ;  bat  merchants  with  large  capitals  are  preparing  to 
move  to  the  city.  As  foon  alfo  as  the  feat  of  government  is  fixed  there, 
the  national  bank,  or  at  leafl  a  large  branch  of  it,  will  be  eftablifhed  at  the 
fame  time ;  this  circumftance  alone  will  afford  the  people  of  the  city  a 
decided  advantage  over  thofe  of  Alexandria  and  George  Town.  Added 
to  all,  both  thefe  towns  are  in  the  territory  of  Columbia,  that  is,  in  the 
diflirid:  of  ten  miles  round  the  city  which  is  to  be  fubje6t  to  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  congrefs  alone  ;  it  may  be,  therefore,  that  encourage- 
ments will  be  held  out  by  congrefs  to  thofe  who  fettle  in  the  city,  which 
will  be  refufed  to  fuch  as  go  to  any  other  part  of  the  territory.  Although 
Alexandria  and  George  Town,  then,  may  rival  the  city  while  it  is  in  its 
infancy,  yet  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  either  of  them  will  be  able  to 
cope  with  it  in  the  end.  The  probable  trade  of  the  city  may  for  this 
reafon  be  fpoken  of  as  if  neither  of  the  other  places  exifted. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  in  the  firfl  place,  that  the  whole  of  the 
country  bordering  upon  the  Patowmac  river,  and  upon  thofe  rivers  which 
fall  into  it,  will  trade  with  the  city  of  Wafhington.  In  tracing  the 
courfe  of  the  Patowmac  all  thefe  rivers  were  not  enumerated ;  a  better 
idea  of  them  may  be  had  from  an  infpeftion  of  the  map.  Shenandoah, 
which  is  the  longefl,  is  not  navigable  at  prefent ;  but  it  has  been  fur- 
veyed,  and  the  company  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Patowmac 
have  ftated  that  it  can  be  made  fo  for  one  hundred  miles.  This  would 
be  coming  very  near  to  Staunton,  behind  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  which 
is  on  the  high  road  from  Kentucky,  and  from  the  new  flate  of  Te- 
neflee,  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Frankfort,  the  capital  of  the  former 
«f  thefe  ftates,  is  nearly  eight  hundred  miles  from  Philadelphia ;  Knox- 

G  ville. 
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ville,  that  of  the  other^,  feven  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  Both  theic- 
towns  draw  their  fupplies©f  foreign  manufaftures  from  Philadelphia,  and 
by  landcarriige.  Suppoiing  then  that  th  e  navigation  of  the  Shenandoah 
fhould  be  perfecfted,  there  would  be  a  faving  of  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
ftx  miles  of  land  carriage  from  going  to  Waflungton  by  the  Shenan- 
doah-and  Patowmac  inftead  of  going  to  Philadelphia  ;  fuch  a  faving,  it 
might  be  imagined,  would  draw  tlie  whole  of  this  trade  to  Wafliington. 
Whether  the  two  weftern  ftates,  Kentucky  and  Teneflee,  will  trade  to 
New  Orleans  or  not,  at  a  future  day,  in, preference  to  any  of  thefe  places, 
will  be  inveiligated  prefently. 

By  means  of  Cheat  and  Monongahela    rivers    it  has    been   fliewn, 

that  an  opening  may  be  obtained  to  Pittfburgh.     This  willbe  a  route 

of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Wafliington,  and  in  it  there 

will  be.  one  portage,  from  the  Patowmac  to  Cheat  River,  of  thirty-fevea- 

miles,,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  others ;  but  thefe  will  be  all  very  fmalL. 

It  has   been  afcertained   beyond  doubt,   that    the  Pittfburgh  merchant 

can.  have  his  goods  conveyed  from  New  York,  by  means  of  the  Hudfoii 

and  Mohawk  rivers,  to  Ofvvego,.and  from  thence  by  the  lakes  Ontario 

and  Erie,  and  the  Alleghany  River,  to  Pittfburgh,  for  one  third  of  the  funi 

which  it  cofls  him  to  tranfport  them  by  land  from  Philadelphia.     Hs 

prefers  getting  them  by  land,  becaufe  the  route  from  N^w  York  is  un-, 

certain  ;  his  goods  may  be  lofl,  or  damaged,  or  delayed  months  beyond 

the    time  h&  expeds.   them.      From   Hudfon  River  to  the    Mohawk. 

is  a  portage  of  ten  miles,  or  thereabouts  j  and  before  they  can  get  to. 

Ofwcgo  are     two   or   three  more.      At   Ofwego  the   goods  muft  be: 

fliipped  on  board  a  veflel  fuitable   for  navigating  the  lakes,   where  they, 

are  expofed  to  tempefts  and  contrary  winds..    At  the  Falls  of  Niagara 

is   a  portage  of  nine   miles   more;  the  goods  muft    here    be   fhipped. 

again  on  board  a  vefTel  on  Lake  Erie,  and  after  arriving  at  Prefqu'  Ifle, 

mufl   be   conveyed  over    another  portage  preparatory  to    their    being., 

laden  in  a  boat  upon  the  Alleghany  River.     The  whole  of  this  route, 

from  New  York  to  Pittfburgh,  is  about  eight  hundred  miles  ;   that  from 

the  federal  city  not  much   more  than  half  the   diflance  -,  if  therefore 

the  merchant  at  Pittfburgh  can  get  his  goods  conveyed  from  New  York 

for 
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for  one  third  of  what  he  pays  for  tlie  carriage  of  them  by  land  from 
Philadelphia,  he  ought  not  to  pay  more  than  one  fixth  of  the  fum  for 
their  carriage  from  the  federal  city ;  it  is  to  be  concluded,  therefore, 
that  he  will  avail  himfelf  of  the  latter  route,  as  there  will  be  no  objedlion. 
to  it  on  account  of  any  uncertainty  in  the  mode  of  conveyance,  arifing 
from  ftorms  and  contrary  winds. 

The  people  in  Pittfburgh,  and  the  vveftern  country  along  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio,  draw  their  fupplies  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore;  but 
they  fend  the  produdlions  of  the  country,  which  would  be  too  bulky  for 
land  carriage,  down  the  Ohio  and  MiiTiiTippi  to  New  Orleans.  From 
Pitti])urgh  to  New  Orleans  the  dlltance  is  two  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three  miles.  On  an  average  it  takes  about  twenty-eight 
days  to  go  down  there  with  the  flream ;  but  to  return  by  water  it  takes 
from  fixty  days  to  three  months.  The  paflage  back  is  very  laborious  as 
well  as  tedious ;  on  which  account  they  feldom  think  of  bringing  back  boats 
which  are  fent  down  from  Pittfburgh,  but  on  arriving  at  New  Orleans 
they  are  broken  up,  and  the  plank  fold.  Thele  boats  are  built  on  the 
cheapeft  conftrudion,  and  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe  of  going  down 
flream.  The  men  get  back  the  bell  way  they  can,  generally  in  fhips 
bound  from  New  Orleans  to  the  fouthern  ftates,  and  from  thence  home 
by  land.  Now,  if  the  paffage  from  the  Ohio  t'o  the  Patowmac  is 
opened,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  people  in  Pittfburgh  and  the 
vicinity  will  continue  thus  to  fend  the  produce  down  to  Orleans,  from 
whence  they  cannot  bring  any  thing  in  return ;  they  will  naturally 
fend  to  the  federal  city,  from  whence  they  can  draw  the  fupplies  they 
are  in  want  of,  and  which  is  fo  much  nearer  to  them,  that  when  the  na- 
vigation is  perfedled  it  will  be  pofUble  to  go  there  and  back  again  in  tha 
fame  time  that  it  requires  merely  to  go  down  to  New  Orleans. 

But  although  the  people  of  that  country  which  borders  upon  the  Ohio 
and  its  waters,  in  the  vicinage  of  Pittlhurgh,  may  have  an  intereft  in  trading 
to  the  federal  city,  yet  thofe  who  live  towards  the  mouth  of  that  river 
will  find  an  intereft  equally  great  in  trading  to  New  Orleans,  for  the  Ohio 
River  is  no  lefs  than  eleven  hundred  and  eighty  three  miles  in  length. 
How  izr  down  upon  the  Ohio  a  commercial  intercourfe  will  be  kept  up 
G  2  witli 
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with  the  city,  will  nioft  probably  be  determined  by  other  circumftanccs 
than  that  of  diftance  alone  ;  it  may  depend  upon  the  demand  there 
may  be  at  one  or  other  port  for  particular  articles,  &e.  &c. ;  it  may 
alfo  depend  upon  the  feafon;  for  at  regular  periods  there  are  floods  in 
the  Miffiflippi,  and  alfo  in  the  Ohioi  which  make  a  great  difference  in 
the  time  of  afcendir,g  and  defcending  thefe  rivers.  The  floods  in  the 
Miffiflippi  are  occafioned  by  the  diffolution  of  the  immenfe  bodies  of 
■  fnow  and  ice  accumulated  during  winter  in  thofe  northern  regions 
through  which  the  river  paffes ;  they  are  alfo  very  regular,  beginning 
in  the  month  of  March  and  fubfiding  in  July.  Thofe  in  the  Ohio 
take  place  between  Chriftmas  and  May;  but  they  are  not  regular  and 
fleady  like  thofe  of  the  Miffiflippi,  for  the  water  rifes  and  falls  many 
times  in  the  courfe  of  the  feafon.  Thefe  floods  are  occafioned  by  heavy- 
falls  of  rain  in  the  beginnning  of  winter,  as  Vi^ell  as  by  the  thawing  of 
the  ice. 

The  Miffiffippi  has  a  very  winding  courfe  *,  and  at  every  bend  there 
is  an  eddy  in  the  water.  Thefe  eddies  are  always  fl:rongefl:  during  the 
inundations,  confequently  it  is  then  a  much  lefs  difficult  tafk  to  afcend 
the  river.  With  the  Ohio,  however,  it  is  direftly  the  reverfej  there  are 
no  eddies  in  the  river ;  wherefore  floods  are  found  to  facilitate  the  paflfage 
downwards,  but  to  render  that  againft  the  fl;ream  difficult. 

Suppoflng,  however,  the  feafon  favourable  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Miffiffippi,  and  alfo  for  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio,  which  it  might  well 
be  at  the  fame  time,  then  Louifville,  in  Kentucky,  is  the  place  through 
which  the  line  may  be  drawn  that  will  feparate  as  nearly  as  poflible  the 
country  naturally  connecfted  with  Waffiington  from  that  appertaining 
tO'  New  Orleans.  It  takes  twenty  days,  on  an  average,  at  the  mofl  fa- 
vourable feafon,  to  go  from  Louifville  to  New  Orleans,  and  to  return, 

.  •  In  the  year    1722,  as  a  party  of  Canadians  land  for  curiofity — The  foil  bordering  upon  the 

were   going  down  the  river,  they  found  at  one  Miffiflippi.  is  remarkably  rich  and  foft,  and  the 

place  fuch  a  bend  in  it,  that  although  the  dillance  current  being  ftrong,  the  river  in  a  (hort  time 

acrofs  land,  from  one  part  of  the   river  to  the  forced  a  new  pafTage  for   itfclf,  and  the  Cana- 

other,  was  not  more  perhaps  than   two  hundred  dians  took  their  boat  through  it.     This  place  is 

yards,  ytt  by  water  it  was  no  lefs  than  forty  called  Pointe  Coupee.     There  are  many  fimilar 

jniles—The  Canadians  cut  a  t/ench  acrofs  the  bends  ip  the  river  a.t  prefentj  but  none  fo  great. 

forty  s 
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forty  J  which  in  the  whole  makes  fixty  days.  From  the  rapids  in  the 
Ohio,  clofe  to  which  Louifville  is  lituated,  to  Pittfburgh,  the  diftance  is 
feven  hundred  and  three  miles ;  fo  that  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a 
day,  which  is  a  moderate  computation,  it  would  require  twenty-four 
days  to  go  there.  From  Pittsburgh  to  the  Patov/mac  the  diilance  is  one 
hundred  and  fixty  miles  agalnft  the  frream,  which  at  the  fame  rate,  and 
allowing  time  for  the  portages,  would  take  feven  days  more,  and  two 
hundred  and  ninety  miles  down  the  Patowmac,  at  fixty  miles  per  day, 
would  require  five  days :  this  is  allowing  thirty-five  days  for  going,  and 
computing  the  time  for  returning  at  the  fame  rate,  that  is  thirty  miles 
againft  the  ftream,  and  fixty  miles  with  the  ftrearn,  each  day,  it  would 
amount  to  twenty-five  days,  which,  added  to  the  time  of  going,  makes 
in  the  whole  fifty-nine  days ;  if  the  odd  day  be  allowed  for  contingen- 
cies, the  paflage  to  and  from  the  two  places  would  then  be  exadlly  alike. 
It  is  fair  then  to  conclude,  that  if  the  demand  at  the  federal  city  for 
country  produce  be  equally  great  as  at  New  Orleans,  and  there  is  no 
reafon  to  fay  why  it  fliould  not,  the  whole  of  the  produce  of  that 
country,  which  lies  contiguous  to  the  Ohio,  and  the  rivers  falling 
into  it,  as  far  down  as  Louifville  in  Kentucky,  will  be  fent  to  the  former 
of  thefe  places.  This  trad  is  kvcn  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  Added  to  this,  the  whole 
of  that  country  lying  near  the  Alleghany  River,  and  the  ilreams  that 
run  into  it,  muft  naturally  be  fupplied  from  the  city;  a  great  part  of 
the  country  bordering  upon  Lake  Erie,  near  Prefqu'  Ifle,  may  likevvife 
be  included. 

Confidering  the  vaflinefs  of  the  territory,  which  is  thus  opened  to 
the  federal  city  by  means  of  a  water  communication  ;  confidering 
that  it  is  capable,  from  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  of  maintaining  three  times 
the  number  of  inhabitants  that  are  to  be  found  at  prefent  in  ail  the  United 
States i  and  that  it  is  advancing  at  the  prefent  time  more  rapidly  in 
population  than  any  other  part  of  the  whole  continent ;  there  is  a  good 
foundation  for  thinking  that  the  federal  city,  as  foon  as  the  navigation 
is  perietfled,  will  increafe  mofl  rapidly;  and  that  at  a  future  day,  if  the 
affairs  of  the  United  States  go  on  as  profperoufly  as  they  have  done,  it 

wiU 
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will  become  the  grand  emporium  of  tlie  weft,  and  rival  in  magnitude 
and  fplendor  the  cities  of  the  old  world.  . 

The  city  is  laid  out  on  a.neck  of  land  between  the  forks  formed  by 
the  eaftern  and  weltern  or  main  branch  of  Patov/mlc  River.  This  neck 
of  landj  together  with. an  adjacent  territoryj  which  is  in  the  whole  ten  miles 
fquare,  was  ceded  to  congrefs  by  the  ftates  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
The  ground  on  which,  the  city  immediately' ftands  was  the -property  of 
private  individuals,  who  readily  xelinquiflied,  their  claim  to  one  half  of 
it  in  favour  of  congrefs,  confcious  that  the  value  of  what  was  left  to 
them  would  increafe,  and  amply  .con) penfate.tbcm.  for  their  iofs.  The 
profits  arifing  from  the  fafe  ;of  that  part  which  has  thus  been  ceded 
to  congrefs  will  be  fufficient,  it  is  expected,  to.  pay  for  the  public 
buildings,  for  the  watering  of  the  city,  and  alio  foi-  paving  and  light- 
ing of  the  ilreets.  The  plan  of  the  city  was  drawn  by  a  Frenchman  of 
the  name  of  L'Enfant,  and  is  on  a  fcale  v^ell  fuited  to  the  extent  of  the 
country,  one  thoufand  two  hundred  .miles  in  length,  and  one  thoufand 
in  breadth,  of  which  it  is  to  be  the  metropolis ;  for  the  ground  already 
marked  out  for  it  is  no  lefs  than  fourteen  miles  in  circumference.  The 
flreets  run -north,  fouth,  eaft,  and  weft ;  but  to  prevent  that  famenefs 
neceifarily  enMng  from  the  ftreets  all  croffing  each  oiher  at  right 
angles,  a  number  of  avenues  are  laid  out  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
which  run  tranfverfely  ;  and  in  feveral  places,  where  thefe  avenues  inter- 
fe£t  each  other,  are  to  be  hollow  fquares.  The  ftreets,  which  crofs  each 
other  at  right  angles,  are  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  feet  wide,  the 
avenues  one  hundred  and  fixty  feet.  One  of  thefe  is  nam.ed  after  each 
flate,  and  a  hollow  fquare  alfo  allotted  to  each,  as  a  fui table  place  for 
ftatues,  columns,  &c.  which,  at  a  future  period,  the  people  of  any  one 
of  thefe  ftates  may  wifti  to  ered  to  the  memory  of  great  men  that 
may  appear  in  the  country.  On  a  fmall  eminence,  due  weft  of  the  capi- 
tol,  is  to  be  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  General  Walhin^ton. 

The  capitol  is  now  building  upon  the  moft  elevated  fpot  of  ground 
in  the  city,  which  happens  to  be  in  a  very  central  iituation.  Froiii  this 
fpot  there  is  a  complete  view  of  every  part  of  the  city,  and  alfo  oi 
the  adjacent  country.      In  the  capitol  are  to  be  fpaclous  apartments 
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for  the  accommodation  of  congrcfs ;  'in  it  alfo  are  to  be  the  principal 
public  offices  in  the  execative  department  of  the  government,  toge- 
ther with  the  courts  of  juflice.  The  plan  on  which  this  building  is 
begun  is  grand  a.nd  extenfivc  ;  the  expenfe  of  building  it  is  eilimated  at 
a  million  of  dollars,  equal  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thoufand 
pounds  fterling. 

The  houfe  for  the  refidence  of  the  prefident  ftands  north-weft  of  the 
eapitol,  at  the  didance  of  about  one  mile  and  a  half  It  is  fituated  upon 
a  riling  ground  not  far  from  the  Patov/mac,  and  comm.ands  a  rnoft 
beautiful  profpeft  of  the  river,  and  of  the  rich  country  beyond  it.  One 
hundred  acres  of  ground,  towards  the  river,  are  left  adjoining  to  the 
houfe  for  pleafure  grounds.  South  of  this  there  is  to  be  a  large  park 
or  mall,  which  is  to  run  in  an  eafterly  dired:ion  from  the  river  to  the 
Capitol.  The  buildings  on  either  fide  of  this  mall  are  all  to  be  elegant 
in  their  kind  ;  amongfl  the  number  it  is  propofrd  to  have  houfes  built 
at  the  public  expenfe  for  the  accommodation  of  the  foreign  minlfters, 
&c.  On  the  eaftern  branch  a.  large  fpot  is, laid  out  for  a  marine  hofpital 
and  gardens.  Various  other  parts  are  appointed  for  churches,  theatres, 
colleges,  &c.  The  ground  in  general,  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  is 
agreeably  undulated  ;  but  none  of  the  rifings  are  fo  great  a^  to  become 
objecTis  of  inconvenience  in  a  town.  The  loil  is  chiefly  of  a  yellowiili 
clay  mixed  with  gravel.  There  are  numbers  of  excellent  Iprings  in  the 
city,  and  water  is  readily  had  in  moft  places  by  digging  wells.  Hers 
are  two  llreams  likewife,  which  run  through  the  city.  Reedy  Branch 
and  Tiber  Creek.*  The  perpendicular  height  of  the  fource  of  the 
latter,  above  tlie  level  of  the  tide,  is  two  hundred  and  thirty-fix  feet. 

By  the  regulations  publilhed,  it  was  fettled  that  all  the  houfes  fliould 
be  built  of  brick  or  ftone;  the  walls  to  be  thirty  feet  high,  and  to 
be  built   parallel  to  the    line  of   the    flreet,  but    either    upon    it   or 

*  Upon  the  gr.inting  poiTcfiion  of  walle  lands  received  the  name  of  Tiber    Creek,  and    the 

to  any  perfon,  commonly  called  the   location  of  identical  (pot  of  ground  on  which  the  capitol 

lands,  it  is  ufual  to    give  purticuisr   names    to  new  Hands  was  called  Rome.     This  anecdote  is 

different  fpots,  and  alfo  to  the  creaks  and  rivers,  related  by  many  as  a  certain  prognoftic  of  the 

On   the  original  location  of  the  ground    now  future  magnificence  of  this  city,  which  is  to  be, 

allotted  for  the  feat  of  the  federal  city,  this  creek  as  it  were,  a  fccor.d  Rome. 

withdrawn. 
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withdrawn  from  it,  as  fuited  the  tafte  of  the  builder.  However,  num- 
bers of  wooden  habitations  have  been  built;  but  the  diffv-rent  owners 
have  all  been  cautioned  againil  conlidering  them  as  permanent.  They 
are  to  be  allowed  for  a  certain  term  only,  and  then  defiroyed.  Three 
commiffioners,  who  refide  on  the  fpot,  are  appointed  by  the  prefident, 
with  a  falary,  for  the  purpofe  of  fuperintending  the  public  and  other 
buildings,  and  regulating  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  city. 

The  only  public  buildings  carrying  on  as  yet,  are  the  prefident's  houfe, 
the  Capitol,  and  a  large  hotel.  The  prefident's  houfe,  which  is  nearly 
completed  on  the  outfide,  is  two  ftories  high,  and  built  of  free  ftone. 
The  principal  room  in  it  is  of  an  oval  form.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
handfomeft  building  in  the  country,  and  the  architedlure  of  it  is  much 
extolled  by  the  people,  who  have  never  feen  any  thing  fuperior;  but  it 
will  not  bear  a  critical  examination.  Many  perfons  find  fault  with  it,  as 
being  too  large  and  too  fplendid  for  the  refidence  of  any  one  perfon  in  a 
republican  country  j  and  certainly  it  is  a  ridiculous  habitation  for  a  man 
who  receives  a  falary  that  amounts  to  no  more  than  ^.^,62.^  fterling 
per  annum,  and  in  a  country  where  the  expences  of  living  are  far  greater 
than  they  are  even  in  London. 

The  hotel  is  a  large  building  of  brick,  ornamented  with  ftone;  it 
ftands  between  the  prefident's  houfe  and  the  capitol.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1796,  when  I  laft  fiw  it,  it  was  roofed  in,  and  every  exertion 
making  to  have  it  finilhed  with  the  utmoft  expedition.  It  is  any  thing 
but  beautiful.  The  capitol,  at  the  fame  period,  was  railed  only  a  very 
little  way  above  the  foundation. 

The  ftone,  which  the  prefident's  houfe  is  built  with,  and  fuch  as  will 
be  ufed  for  all  the  public  buildings,  is  very  fimilar  in  appearance  to  that 
found  at  Portland  in  England ;  but  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  fculp- 
tors,  who  had  frequently  worked  the  Portland  ftone  in  England,  that  it 
is  of  a  much  fuperior  quality,  as  it  will  bear  to  be  cut  as  fine  as  marble, 
and  is  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  rain  or  froft.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Patowmac  they  have  inexhauftible  quarries  of  this  ftone;  good  fpeci- 
mens  of  common  marble  have  alfo  been  found ;  and  there  is  in  various 
«  parts 
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parts  of  the  river  abundance  of  excellent  flate,  paving  ftone,  and  lime- 
flone.     Good  coal  may  alfo  be  had. 

The  private  houfes  are  all  plain  buildings ;  moil  of  them  have  been 
built  en  fpeculation,  and  ftlll  remain  empty.  The  gieateft  number, 
at  any  one  place,  is  at  Green  Leafs  Point,  on  the  main  river,  juH 
above  the  entrance  of  the  earcern  branch.  This  fpot  has  been  locked 
upon  by  many  as  the  mofc  convenient  one  for  trade;  but  others  prefer 
the  fliore  of  the  eaflern  branch,  on  account  of  the  fuperiority  of  the 
harbour,  and  the  great  depth  of  the  water  near  the  (hore.  There  are 
feveral  other  favourite  fituations,  the  choice  of  any  one  of  which  is  a 
mere  matter  of  fpeculation  at  prefent.  Some  build  near  the  capitol,  as 
the  moll:  convenient  place  for  the  refidence  of  members  of  congrefs, 
fome  near  the  prefident's  houfe  ;  others  again  prefer  the  v.-efl  end  of  the 
city,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  George  Town,  thinking  that  as  trade  is 
already  eilablifhed  in  that  place,  it  muft  be  from  thence  that  it  will  ex- 
tend into  the  city.  Were  the  houfes  that  have  been  built  fituated  in  one 
place  all  together,  they  would  make  a  very  refpscftable  appearance,  but 
fcattered  about  as  they  are,  a  fpedlator  can  fcarceiy  perceive  any  thing  like 
a  town.  Excepting  the  ftreets  and  avenues,  and  a  fmall  p.irt  of  the  ground 
adjoining  the  pubHc  buildings,  the  whole  place  is  covered  with  trees. 
To  be  under  the  neceffity  of  going  through  a  deep  wood  for  one  or  two 
miles,  perhaps,  in  order  to  fee  a  next  door  neighbour,  and  in  the  fame  city, 
is  a  curiuus-,  and,  I  believe,  a  novel  circumftance.  The  j  uniber  of  inha- 
bitants in  the  city,  in  the  fpring  of  1796,  amounted  to  about  five  thou- 
fand,  includmg  artificers,  who  formed  by  far  the  largcil  part  of  that 
number.  Numbers  of  Itrangers  are  continually  palling  and  repafLng 
through  a  place  which  affords  fjch  an   extenfive  field  for  fpeculation. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  faid  upon  the  fubjedi,  I 
have  only  to  obferve,  that  notsvithftanding  all  that  has  been  done  at 
the  city,  and  the  large  fums  of  money  which  have  been  expended, 
there  are  numbers  of  people  in  the  United  Slates,  living  to  the  north  of 
the  Patowmac,  particularly  in  Philadelphia,  who  are  ftill  very  adverfe 
to  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  government  thither,  and  are  doing  all 
in  their  power   to   check    the   progress  cf  the  buildings  in  the  city, 

H  ^  and 
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and  to   prevent    the  congrefs  from  meeting  there  at  the  appomted  time. 
In   the  fpringoF  1796,  when  I  was  laft  on  the  fpot,  the  building  of  the 
capitol  was  abfohitely  at  a  ftand  for  want  of  money  ;   the  pubHc  lots 
were  at  a  very  low  price,  and  the  commiffioners  were  unwilling  to  dif- 
pofe  of  them ;   in   confequence  they  made  an   application  to   congrefs, 
praying  the  houfe  to  guaranty  a  loan  of  three  hundred  thoufand  dollars, 
without  which  they  could  not  go  on  with   the  public  buildings,   except 
they  difpofed  of  the  lots  to  great  difadvantage,  and  to  the  ultimate  injury 
of  the  city  j   fo  ftrong,  however,  was  the    oppofition,  that  the  petition 
was  fuffered  to  lie  on  the  table  unattended  to  for  many  weeks  j   nor  was 
the  prayer  of  it  comphed  with  until  a   number  of  gentlemen,  that   were 
very  deeply  interefled  in  the  Improvement  of  the  city,  went  round  to 
the  different  members,  and    made  intereft  with  them  in  perfon  to  give 
their  affent  to  the  meafure.    Thefe  people,  who  are  oppofed  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  city  of  WaHungton,  maintain,  that  it  can  never  become  a  town 
of  any  importance,  and  that  all  fuch  as  think  to  the  contrary  have  been 
led  aftray  by  the  reprefeiitations  of  a  few  enthufiaftic  perfons  ;   tb.ey  go 
fo  far  even  as  to  affert,  that  the  people  to  the  eaftward  will  never  fubmit 
to  fee  the  feat  of  government  removed  fo    far    from   them,   and    the 
congrefs  affembled  in  a  place  little  better   than  a  foreft,  where  it  will 
be  impolTible  to  procure  information  upon  commercial  points  ;  finally, 
they  infift,  that  if  the  rem.oval  from  Philadelphia  fliould  take  place,  a  fe- 
paration  of  the  dates  will  inevitably  follow.     This  is  the  language  held 
forth  ;  but  their    oppolition  in   reality  arifes  from   that  jealoufy  which 
narrow  minded  people  in  trade  are  but  too  apt  to  entertain  of  each  other 
when  their  interefts  claQi  together.    Thefe  people  wiflu  to  crufh  the  city 
of  Wafliington  while  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  becaufe  they  know,  that  if 
the  feat  of  government  is  transferred  thither,  the  place  v\^ill  thrive,  and 
enjoy  a  conliderable  portion  of  that  trade  which  is  centered  at  prefent  in 
.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  York.    It  is  idle,  however,  to  imagine 
that  this  will  injure  their  different  towns 3  on  the  contrary,  although  a 
portion  of  that  trade  which  they  enjoy  at  prefent  fliould  be  drawn  from 
them,  yet  the  increafe  of  population  in  that  part  of  the  country,  which 
they  muft  naturally  fupply,  will  be  fuch,  that  their  trade  on  the  whole 
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will,  in  all  probability,  be  found  far  more  extcnfive  after  the  federal  city 
is  eftabliflied  than  it  ever  was  before. 

A  large  iiiajority,  however,  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  is  dc- 
firous  that  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  government  fliould  take  place  ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  take  place  at  the  appointed  time.  The 
difcontents  indeed,  which  an  oppofite  meafure  would  give  rife  to  in  the 
fouth  could  not  but  be  alarming,  and  if  they  did  not  occafion  a  total  fepa- 
ration  of  the  fouthern  from  the  northern  ftates,  yet  they  would  cer- 
tainly materially  deftroy  that  harmony  which  has  hitherto  exifled  between 
them. 


LETTER     V. 

Some  Account  of  Alexandria. — Mount  Vernon,  the  Seat  of  GeneralWaJJAng- 
ton  — Difficulty  ofjiuding  the  Way  thither  through  the  Woods. — Defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Mount,  and  of  the  Views  from  it. — Dtfcription  of  the  Houfc  and 
Grounds. — Slaves  at  Mmnt  Vernon. — Thoughts  thereon. — A  Ferfon  at 
Mount  Verjion  to  attend  to  Strangers.— Return  to  Wajhington. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  WaOiington,   December, 

T?ROM  Washington  I  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  fevcn  miles  lower 
down  the  river,  which  is  one  of  the  ncateft  towns  in  the  United 
States.  The  houfes  are  moftly  brick,  and  many  of  them  are  extremely 
well  built.  The  flreets  interletl  each  other  at  right  angles  ;  they  are 
commodious  and  well  paved  Nine  miles  below  this  place,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Patowmac,  ftands  Mount  Vernon,  the  feat  of  General 
Wafliington ;  the  way  to  it,  however,  from  Alexandria,  by  land,  is  con- 
fiderably  farther,  on  account  of  the  numerous  creeks  which  fall  into 
the  Patowmac,  and  the  mouths  of  which  it  is  impoffible  to  pafs  near  to. 

Very  thick  woods  re^nain  ftanding  within  four  or  five  miles  of  las 
place  }  the  roads  througii  them  are  very  bad,  and  fo  many  of  ihem  crofs 
one  another  in  different  directions,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  dif- 
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ficulty  to  find  out  the  right  one.  I  fct  out  from  Alexandria  with  a 
gentleman  who  thought  himfelf  perfedly  well  acquainted  with  the  way; 
had  he  been  fo  there  was  ample  time  to  have  reached  Mount  Vernon 
before  the  clofe  of  the  day,  but  night  overtook  us  wandering  about  in 
the  woods.  We  did  not  perceive  the  veflige  of  a  human  being  to  fet 
us  right,  and  we  were  preparing  to  pafs  the  night  in  the  carriage,  when 
luckily  a  light  appeared  at  fome  diftance  through  the  trees ;  it  was 
from  a  fmall  farm  houfe,  the  only  one  in  the  way  for  feveral  miles ;  and 
having  made  our  way  to  it,  partly  in  the  carriage,  partly  on  foot,  we 
hired  a  negro  for  a  guide,  who  condudled  us  to  the  place  of  our  defli- 
nation  in  about  an  hour.  The  next  morning  I  heard  of  a  gentleman^ 
who,  a  day  or  two  preceding,  had  been  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  four  in  the  afternoon  on  horfeback,  unable  to  find  out  the 
place,  although  within  three  or  four  miles  of  it  the  whole  time. 

The  Mount  is  a  high  part  of  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  rifes  very 
abruptly  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  The 
river  before  it  is  three  miles  wide,  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  it  forms  a 
bay  about  the  fame  breadth,  which  extends  for  a  confiderable  diftance 
up  the  country.  This,  at  firfb  fight,  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
river ;  but  the  Palowmac  takes  a  very  fudden  turn  to  the  left,  two  or 
three  miles  above  the  houfe,  and  is  quickly  loll:  to  the  view.  Dovv'n- 
wards,  to  the  right,  there  is  a  profpedl  of  it  for  twelve  miles.  The 
Maryland  fhore,  on  the  oppofite  fide,  is  beautifully  diverfified  with  hills, 
which  are  moflly  covered  with  wood;  in  many  places,  however,  little 
patches  of  cultivated  ground  appear,  ornamented  with  houfes.  The 
fcenery  altogether  is  moil:  delightful.  The  houfe,  which  ftands  about 
fixty  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  Mount,  is  of  wood,  cut  and  painted  fo 
as  to  refemble  hewn  ftonc.  The  rear  is  towards  the.  river,  at  which 
fide  is  a  portico  of  nujety-fix  feet  in  length,  fiipported  by  eight 
pillars.  The  front  is  uniform,  and  at  a  diftance  looks  tolerably  well. 
The  dwelling  houfe  is  in  the  center,  and  communicates  with  the  wings 
on  either  Mc,  by  means  of  covered  ways,  running  in  a  curved  direc- 
tion. Behind  thefe  v/ings,  on  the  one  fide,  are  the  different  offices  be- 
longing  to  the  houf;,   and  alfo    to   the   farm,   and  on  the  other,   the 
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cabins  for  the  Slaves*.  In  front,  the  breadth  of  the  v/Iiole  build- 
ing,  is  a  lawn  with  a  gravel  walk  round  it,  planted  with  trees,  and 
feparated  by  hedges  on  either  fide  from  the  farm  yard  and  garden. 
As  for  the  garden,  it  wears  exadly  the  appearance  of  a  nurfery,  and 
with  every  thing  about  the  phce  indicates  that  more  attention  is  paid 
to  profit  than  to  pleafure.  The  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  houie  is  alfo 
laid  out  in  a  lawn,  and  the  declivity  of  ths  Mount,  towards  the  water, 
in  a  deer  park. 

The  rooms  in  the  houfe  are  very  fmall,  excepting  one,  which  has 
been  built  fince  the  clofe  of  the  war  for  the  purpofe  of  entertainments. 
All  of  thefe  are  very  plainly  furnilhed,  and  in  many  of  them  the  furni- 
ture is  dropping  to  pieces.  Indeed,  the  clofe  attention  which  General 
Wailaington  has  ever  paid  to  public  affairs   having  obliged  him  to  refide 


•  Thsfe  are  amongft  the  fijft  of  the  build- 
ings which  arc  feen  on  coming  to  Mount 
Vernon,  and  it  is  not  without  ailoni(hment  ^nd 
regret  they  are  furveyed  by  the  llranger,  whofe 
mind  has  dwelt  with  admiration  upon  the  in- 
eftimable  bleffings  of  liberty,  whilll:  approaching 
the  reiidence  of  that  man  who  has  dillinguiihed 
himfeh'fo  glorioufly  in  its  caufe.  Happy  would 
it  have  been,  if  the  man  wlio  flood  forth  the 
champion  of  a  nation  contending  for  its  freedom, 
and  whofe  declaration  to  the  whole  world  was, 
■"  That  all  men  were  created  equal,  and  that  they 
"  were  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
"  unalienable  rights,  amongft  ths  firlt  of  which 
"  were  life,  liberty,  and  the  purfuit  of  happi- 
"  nefs;"  happy  would  it  have  been,  if  this  man 
could  have  been  the  firft  to  wave  all  intereiled 
views,  to  liberate  his  own  flaves,  and  thus 
convince  the  people  he  had  fought  for,  that  it 
was  their  duty,  when  they  had  ellablldied  their 
own  independence,  to  give  freedom  to  thofe 
whom  they  had  themfelves  held  in  bondage  ! ! 

But  material  objeaions,  we  mult  fiippofe,  ap- 
pearedagainft  fuch  a  meafure.otherwife.doubtleis. 
General  Wafhington  would  have  fiiewn  the 
trlorious  example.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  more 
for  the  general  good,  that  the  firft  ftcp  for  the 
emancipation  of  Haves  fhould  be  taken  by  the 
legiflative  affembly ;  or  perhaps  there  was  reafon 
to  apprehend,  that  the   enfranchifement  of  his 


own  flaves  might  be  the  caufe  of  infurreftions 
amo;igll  others  who  were  not  liberated,  a  matter 
which  could  not  but  be  attended  with  evil  con- 
fequences  in  a  country  where  the  number  of 
flaves  exceeded  that  of  freemen;  hov/ever,  it 
does  not  appear  tliat  any  mcafuits  have  been 
purfued,  either  by  private  ir.divio.uals  or  by  the 
legiflature  in  Virginia,  for  theaboliiior.  of  flavery; 
neither  have  any  ftcps  been  taken  for  t:.e 
purpofe  in  Maryland,  much  lefs  in  the  moi-e 
fouthernrtates ;  but  in  Pennfyivania  and  the  reft, 
laws  have  pafled  for  its  gradual  abolition.  In 
thefe  Hates  the  number  of  flaves,  it  ii  true,  was 
very  fmall,  and  the  meafure  was  therefore  eafily 
carried  into  efiefl;  in  the  others  then  it  will 
require  more  coiifideration.  The  plan,  however, 
which  has  been  adopted  for  the  liberation  of  the 
few  has  fucceeded  well;  why  then  not  tiy  it 
with  a  l.iiger  number?  If  it  does  not  anfHer, 
illU  I  cannot  but  fuppofe  that  it  might  be  I'o  m.o- 
dified  as  to  be  rendered  applicable  to  the  en- 
franchifement of  the  numb(r  of  ill  fated  beings 
who  are  endaved  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
country,  let  it  be  ever  fo  large.  However, 
that  there  will  be  an  end  to  flavcry  in  the  United 
States  on  fome  day  or  other  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
n?groes  will  not  remain  deaf  to  the  Inviting  call 
of  liberty  for  ever  ;  and  if  their  avaricious  op- 
prefibrs  do  not  free  them  fiom  the  galling  yoke, 
they  will  liberate  themfelves  with  a  vengeance. 
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principally  at  Philadelphia,  Mount  Vernon  has  confequently  fuffered 
very  materially.  The  houfe  and  offices,  with  every  other  part  of  the 
place,  are  out  of  I'epair,  and  the  old  part  of  the  building  is  in  fuch  a  pe- 
rishable ftate,  that  I  have  been  told  he  wiflies  he  had  pulled  it  entirely 
down  at  firft,  and  built  a  new  houfe,  inftead  of  making  any  addition  to 
the  old  one.  The  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  are  cultivated,  but  the 
principal  farms  are  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  miles. 

As  almoft  every  Granger  going  through  the  country  makes  a  point  of 
vifiting  Mount  Vernon,  a  perfon  is  kept  at  the  houfe  during  General 
Wafhington's  abfence,  whofe  fole  bufinefs  it  is  to  attend  to  ftrangers. 
Immediately  on  our  arrival  every  care  was  taken  of  our  horfes,  beds 
were  prepared,  and  an  excellent  fupper  provided  for  us,  with  claret  and 
other  wine,  &c. 

As  the  feafon  was  now  too  far  advanced  to  fee  the  country  to  advan- 
tage, I  proceeded  no  farther  in  Virginia  than  Mount  Vernon,  but  re- 
turned again  to  the  city  of  Waihington. 
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LETTER     VL 

Arrival  at  Fhiladelphia. — Some  Obfervations  on  the  Climate  of  the  Middle 
States. — Public  Carriages  prevented  from  plying  between  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  by  the  Badnefs  of  the  Roads. — -Left  Baltimore  during  Frojl. 
— Met  with  American  T'ravellers  on  the  Road, — Their  Behaviour  pre- 
paratory to  fitting  off  from  an  Inn. — Arrival  on  the  Banks  of  the  Sif- 
quehannah. — Paffage  of  that  River  when  frozen  over. — Dangerous  Situa- 
tion of  the  Paffengers. — American  'Travellers  at  the  Tavern  on  the  oppo- 
fite  Side  of  the  River. — Their  noi/y  Difputations. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Philadelphia,  February. 

AFTER   having  fpent  fome  weeks  in  Wafloington,    George  Town, 
and    Baltimore,    I    fet    out   for    this   city,   where    I    arrived    four 
days  ago. 

The  months  of  Odober  and  November  are'  the  mofl  agreeable,  in  the 
middle  and  fouthern  ftates,  of  any  in  the  yearj  the  changes  in  the 
weather  are  then  iefs  frequent,  and  for  the  mod  part  the  air  is  tem- 
perate and  the  iky  ferene.  During  this  year  the  air  was  io  mild,  that 
when  I  was  at  George  Tovvii,  even  as  late  as  the  fecond  week  in  De- 
cember, it  v/as  found  pleafant  to  keep  the  v/indows  up  during  dinner 
time.     This,  however,  was  an  unufual  circumftance. 

In  Maryland,  before  December  was  over,  there  were  a  few  cold  days, 
and  during  January  vve  had  two  or  three  difterent  falls  of  inow;  but 
for  the  moil  part  the  weather  remained  very  mild  until  the  latter  end  of 
January,  when  a  fiaarp  north-weft  wiifd  fet  in.  The  keennefs  of  tlds 
wind  in  winter  is  prodigious,  and  furpaffes  every  thing  of  the  kind  which 
we  have  an  idea  of  in  England,  Whenever  it  blows,  during  the  vvinter 
months,  a  froft  immediately  takes  place.  In  the  courfe  of  three  days, 
in  the  prefent  inftance,  the  Sufquehannah  and  Delaware  rivers  were 
frozen  over ;  a  fall  of  fnow  took  place,  which  remained  on  the  ground 
about  two  feet  deep,  and  tliere  was  every  appearance  of  a  levere  and 
o  tedious 
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tedious  winter.  Before  five  days,  however,  were  over,  the  wind  again 
changed,  and  fo  fudden  was  the  thaw  that  the  fnow  difappeared  entirely 
on  the  fecond  day,  and  not  a  veftige  of  the  froft  was  to  be  ken,  except- 
ing in  the  rivers,  where  large  pieces  of  ice  remained  floating  about. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  December  when  I  reached  Baltimore;  but 
I  was  deterred  from  going  on  to  Philadelphia  until  the  frofty  weather 
llaould  fet  in,  by  the  badnefs  of  the  roads  ;  for  they  were  in  fuch  a  ilate, 
that  even  the  public  ilages  were  prevented  from  plying  for  the  fpace  of 
ten  or  twelve  days.  The  froft  foon  dried  them,  and  rendered  them  as 
good  as  in  fummer.  I  fet  out  when  it  was  n:.ofl:  ievere.  At  day  break, 
the  morning  after  I  left  Baltimore,  the  thermometer,  according  to  Faren- 
heit,  flood  at  7°.  I  never  obferved  it  fo  low  during  any  other  part  of  the 
winter. 

Several  travellers  had  ftopped  at  the  fame  houfe  that  I  did  the  firft 
night  I  was  on  the  road,  and  we  all  breakfafted  together  preparatory  to 
fetting  out  the  ne.vt  morning.  The  American  travellers,  before  they 
purfued  their  journey,  took  a  hearty  draught  each,  according  to  cuflom, 
of  egg-nog,  a  mixture  compofed  of  new  milk,  eggs,  lum,  and  fugar,  beat 
up  together;  they  appeared  to  be  at  no  fmall  pains  alfo  in  fortifying' 
themfelves  againft  the  feverity  of  the  weather  with  great  coats  and 
wrappers  over  each  other,  woollen  focks  and  trowfers  over  their  boots, 
woollen  mittens  over  their  gloves,  and  filk  hcindkerchiefs  tied  over  their 
ears  and  mouths,  &c.  fo  that  nothing  could  be  feen  excepting  their  nofes 
and  their  eyes.  It  was  abfolutely  a  fubjeft  of  diverfion  to  me,  and  to  a 
young  gentleman  jufc  arrived  from  the  Weft  Inuies,  who  accompanied 
me  from  Baltimore,  to  fee  the  great  care  with  which  they  wrapped  them- 
felves up,  for  we  both  found  ourfelves  fufdciently  warm  in  common 
clothing.  It  feerns,  however,  to  be  a  n^atter  generally  allowed,  that 
ftrangers,  even  from  the  Weft  Indies,  unaccjftomed  to  intenfe  cold,  do 
not  fuffer  fo  much  from  the  feverity  of  the  winter,  the  firft  year  of  their 
arrival  in  America,  as  the  white  people  who  have  been  born  in  the  coun- 
try. Every  perfon  that  we  met  upon  the  road  was  wrapped  up  much 
in  the  fame  manner  as  ihe  travehers  who  breakfafted  with  us,  and  had 

filk 
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filk  handkerchiefs  tied  round   their  heads^  ib  as  to  cover  their   rnouuis 
Slid  ear?. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day  we  arrived  at  the  Safqueliannah,  and,  as 
we  expedled  to  find  it,  the  river  was  frozen  entirely  over.  In  Vv'Ii:t 
manner  we  were  to  get  acrofs  was  now  the  qucftion.  The  people  at 
die  ferry-houfe  were  of  opinion  that  the  ice  was  not  fatiiciently  llrong 
to  bear  in  every  part  of  the  river  j  at  the  fame  time  they  laid,  it  was  fo 
very  thick  near  the  fhores,  that  it  would  be  impraccicable  to  cut  a 
palTage  through  it  before  the  day  v/as  over ;  however,  as  a  great  num- 
ber of  travellers  defirous  of  getting  acroi's  was  coUefted  together,  and  as 
all  of  them  were  much  averfe  to  remaining  at  the  ferry-houfe  till  the 
next  morning,  by  which  time  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  ice  v»'ould  be 
ftrong  enough  to  bear  in  every  part,  tlie  people  were  at  laft  over- ruled, 
and  every  thing  was   prepared  for  cutting  a  way  acrofs  the  vWcv. 

The  paflengers  were  about  twelve  in  number,  with  four  horfes  j  the 
boat's  crew  confifted  of  (even  blacks  ;  three  of  whom,  with  large  clubs, 
flood  upon  the  bov/  of  the  boat,  and  broke  the  ice,  whilft  the 
others,  with  iron-headed  poles,  puOied  the  boat  forvv'ards.  So  very 
laborious  was  the  tafk  which  the  men  at  the  bow  had  to  perform,  that 
it  was  neceflary  for  the  others  to  relieve  them  every  ten  minutes.  At 
the  end  of  half  an  hour  their  hands,  arms,  faces,  and  hats,  were  glazed 
entirely  over  with  a  thick  coat  of  ice,  formed  from  the  water  which 
was  daQied  up  by  the  reiterated  ftrokes  of  their  clubs.  Two  hours 
elapfed  before  one  half  of  the  way  was  broken;  trie  ice  was  found  m.uch 
thicker  than  had  been  imagined;  the  cluhs  were  (hivered  to  pieces; 
tlie  men  were  quite  cxliauded  ;  and  having  (u.ffered  the  boat  to  remain 
flationary  for  a  minute  or  two  in  a  part  where  the  ice  was  remarkably 
thick,  it  was  frozen  up,  fo  that  the  utmofi:  exertions  of  the  crew  and 
paffengers  united  were  unable  to  extricate  it.  In  tins  predicament  a 
council  was  held ;  it  was  imnoflible  to  move  cither  backward  or  for- 
ward;  the  boat  was  half  a  mile  from  the  (hore  ;  no  one  would  attempt 
to  walk  there  on  the  ice  ;  to  remain  all  night  in  the  boat  woidd  be 
death.     Luckily  I  had  a  pair  of  piflols  in  my  holders,  and  having  fired 

I  a  fe\v 
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a  fev-'-  f]2;nals,  the  attention  of  the  people  on  fhore  was  attraiTred  towards 
us,  and  a  lin.all  batteau,  which  is  a  light  boat  with  a  flat  bottom,  was 
difpatched  for  our  relief.  This  was  not  fent,  however,  for  the  purpofe 
of  bringing  a  fingle  perfon  back  again,  but  to  aiiill:  us  in  getting  to  the- 
oppofite  Ihore.  'It  was  flipped  along  a-head  of  the  large  boat,  and  two 
or  three  men  having  fbepped  into  it,  rocked  it  about  from  fide  to  fide 
until  the  ice  was  futHciently  broken  for  the  large  boat  to  follow.  The  ^ 
batteau  was  now  in  the  water,  and  the  men  feating  themfelves  as  mucli 
as  poiTible  towards  the  ftern,  by  fo  doing  raifed  the  bow  of  it  coniider- 
ably  above  the  ice  ;  by  means  of  boat  hooks  it  was  then  pulled  on  the 
ice  again,  aiid  by  rocking  it  about  as  before  a  pafHige  was  as  eafily 
opened.  In  this  manner  we  got  on,  and  at  the  end  of  three  hours  and 
ten  minutes  found  ourielves  again  upon  dry  land,  fully  prepared  for  en- 
joying the  pleafares  of  a  bright  firefide  and  a  good  dinner.  The  people 
at  the  tavern  had  feen  us  coming  acrofs,  and  had  accordingly  prepared 
for  our  reception  ;  and  as  each  individual  thought  he  had  travelled  quite 
far  enough  that  day,  the  pafTengers  remained  together  till  the  next 
morning. 

At  the  American  taverns,  as  I  before  mentioned.,  all  forts  of  people, 
lall;  as  they  happen  to  arrive,  are  crammed  together  into  the  one  room, 
where  they  mufl  reconcile  themfelves  to  each  other  the  bell:  way  they 
cauc  On  the  prefent  occafion,  the  company  confifted  of  about  thirteen 
people,  amongfl  whom  were  fome  eminent  lawyers  from  Virginia  and 
the-fouthvrard,  together  with  a  judge  of  the  fupreme  court,  who  were 
p-oino-  to  Philadelphia  againfl:  the  approaching  feiTions :  it  was  not, 
however,  till  after  I  quitted  their  company  that  I  heard  who  they  were; 
for  thefe  kind  of  gentlemen  in  x^merica  are  fo  very  plain,  both  in  their 
appearance  and  manners,  that  a  ftranger  would  not  fufpedt  that  they 
were  pertbns  of  the  confequence  which  they  really  are  in  the  country. 
There  were  alio  in  the  company  two  or  three  of  the  neighbouring  far- 
mers, boorhh,  ignorant,  and  obtruiive  fellov.s.  It  is  fcarcely  pffible- 
for  a  dozen  Americans  to  fit  together  without  quarrelling  about  politics, 
and  the  Britifh  treaty,  which  had  juft  been  ratified,   now  gave  rife  to  a 

Ions: 
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Icn^  and  acn/noniuL'.s  debate.  Th:;  farmers  were  of  one  opinion,  and 
gabbed  away  tor  .1  long  ti:ne  ;  ihe  lawj^ers  and  the  j'.:dgc  were  of  an~ 
other,  and  in  t  irn;  th  y  rofe  to  anfwcr  thc'r  opponents  with  all  the 
power  of  rhetoric  wiiicli  they  poffefled.  Neither  party  could  fay  any 
thing  to  change  the  fcntiments  of  the  other  one;  the  noify  conteft  lafted 
till  late  at  night,  when  getting  heartily  tired  they  withdrew,  not  to 
their  refpedive  chambers,  but  to  the  general  one  that  held  five  or  fix 
beds,  and  in  which  they  laid  down  in  pairs.  Here  the  converfation  was 
again  revived,  and  purfued  with  as  much  noifc  as  below,  till  at  lall  ilcep 
clofed  their  eyes,  and  happily  their  mouths  at  the  fame  lime ;  for  could 
they  have  talked  in  tlieir  ileep,  I  verily  believe  they  would  have  prated 
on  until  morning.  Thanks  to  our  ftars  !  my  friend  and  I  got  the  only 
two-bedded  room  in  the  houfe  to  ourfelves.  The  next  m.orning  I  left 
the  banks  of  the  Sufquehannah,  and  the  fucceeding  day  reached  Phila- 
delphia. 


LETTER      VIL 

Philadelphia  gayer  in  ihe  M'lnier  than  at  any  other  Seafon. —  Celebration  in 
that  City  of  General  Wajhington  s  Birth  Day. — Some  Aecount  oj'  Ge?ie-~ 
neral  Wajhington  s  Per/on  and  of  his  Charatier. — Americans  difatisfied 
'with  his  Conduct  as  Prefident. — A  Spirit  of  Di£atisfa£lion  common 
amongjl  them. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Philadelphia,  February. 

"PHILADELPHIA  now  wears  a  very  different  afpeft  to  what  it 
did  when  I  landed  there  in  the  month  of  November.  Both  congrefs 
and  the  ftate  aflembly  are  fitting,  as  well  as  the  fupreme  federal  court. 
The  city  is  full  of  Grangers ;  the  theatres  are  open  -,  and  a  variety  of 
public  and  private  amufements  are  going  forward.    On  General  Wailiing- 

I  2  ton's 
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ton's  birth  day,  which  was  a  few  days  ago,  this  city  was  unufualiy  gay  *  / 
every  perfon  of  confequence  in  it,  Quakers  alone  excepted,  made  it  a 


point 


•  On  this  day  Geneml  Wafningion  tsrminated 
his  fjxty- fourth  year;  but  though  not  an  un- 
lieakhy  man,  he  fesiried  conrderabiy  aider. 
The  innumerable  vexations  he  has  met  v/ith  in 
his  different  public  capacities  have  veryfenfibly 
impaired  the-vigour  cf  his  conflitntion,  and  given 
him  an  aged  appearance.  There  is  a  very  ma- 
terial difference,  however,  in  his  looks  when  fL;cn 
in  private  and  v/hen  he  appears  in  public  full 
dreit ;  in  the  latter  cafe  the  hand  of  art  makes 
up  for  the  ravages  of  time,  and  he  fcems  many 
years  younger. 

Few  perfons  find  themfelves  for  the  firil  time 
in  the  prefence  of  General  Waftiington,  a  man 
fo  renowned  in  the  prefent  day  for  his  wiidom 
and  moderaticn,  and  whofa  name  will  be  tranf- 
mitted  with  fuch  honour  to  pofterity,  without 
being  imprefled  with  a  certain  degree  of  venera- 
tion and  awe;  nor  do  thefe  emotions  fubfide  on 
a  clofer  acquaintance  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  per- 
'  fon  and  deportment  are  fuch  as  ratlver  tend  to 
augment  them.  There  is  fomething  very  auflere 
in  his  countenance,  and  in  his  manners  lie  is  un- 
Gomn;only  refsrved.  I  have  heard  fome  officers, 
that  ferved  immediately  under  his  command  dur- 
in'»  the  American  Vvar,  fay,  that  ihey  never  faw 
iim  fmile  during  all  the  time  that  they  were  with 
him.  No  man  has  ever  yet  been  connefted  with 
him  by  the  reciprocal  and  unconilrained^  ties  of 
friend{hip ;  and  but  a  k\v  can  boaft  even  of  having 
been  on  an  eafy  and  familiar  footing  with  him. 

The  height  of  his  perfon  is  abotrt  five  feet 
(deven  ;  his  cheft  is  full ;  and  his  Umbs,  though 
rather  Cend.-r,  well  ftiaped  and  m.ufcular.  His 
head  is  fmall,  in  which  refpedl  he  refemblss  the 
make  of  a  great  number  of  his  countrymen.  His 
eyes  are  of  a  light  grey  colour  ;  and,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  his  face,  his  nofo  is  long. 
Mr.  Stewart,  the  eminent  portrait  painter,  told  me, 
that  there  ate  features  in  his  face  totally  dif- 
ferent froiTJ  what  he  ever  obferved  in  that  of  any 
other  human  being  ;  the  fockets  for  the  eyes,  for 
inrtance,  are  larger  than  wiiat  he  ever  met  with 
before,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  nofe  broadei-. 
All  his  features,  he  obferved,  were  indicative  of 
the  lirongclt  and  moll   ungovernable   palhons. 


and  h^ii  he  been  born  in  the  fovefls,  it  was  his 
opl.iioa  tl)at  he  would  hs-vc  been  the  fierceft  mil 
amoviC,ic  .he  favr.ge  tribe;.  In  this  IMr.  Stewart 
has  sr/en  a  proof  cf  his  gre?t  difcernment  and 
intimate  knoivledge  of  the  human  countenance; 
for  althoi;gh  General  VValiingtcn  has  been  ex- 
tolled for  his  great  modciation  and  calrrrntfs, 
during  the  very  trying  iituations  in  which  he  has 
fo  often  been  placed,  yet  thofe  who  have  been 
acquainted  with  him  the  longeft  and  moll  in. 
timately  fay,  that  he  is  by  nature  a  man  of  a 
fierce  and  irritable  difpofition,  but  tl.at,  like 
Socrates,  his  judgment  and  great  felf-command 
have  always  made  him  appear  a  man  of  a  dif- 
ferent caft  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  He  fpeaks 
with  great  difSdence,  and  fometimes  hefitates  for 
a  word  ;  but  it  is  always  to  find  one  particularly 
well  adapted  to  Iiis  meaning.  His  language  is 
manly  and  expreflive.  At  levee,  his  difcourfe 
with  ftrangers  tinms  principally  upon  the  iubjeil 
of  America;  and  if  they  have  been  through 
any  remarkable  places,  his  converfation  is  free 
and  particularly  interefting,  as  he  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  every  pait  of  the  country.  He 
is  much  more  open  and  free  in  his  behaviour  at 
levee  than  in  private,  and  in  the  company  of 
ladies  fliilrnore  fo  than  when  fclely  with  men. 

General  Waihington  gives  no  public  dinners 
or  other  entertainments,  except  to  thofe  who  arc 
in  diplomatic  capacities^  and  to  a  few  families 
on  teim.s  of  intimacy  with  JVlrs-Wafliington. 
Strangers,  v.dth  whom  Iw  wiihes  to  have  fome 
converfation  about  agriculttire,  or  any  fu-ch  fub- 
jefl:,  are  fometimes  invited  to  tea.  -This  by  many 
is  attributed  to  his  faving  difpofition;  but  it  is 
mere  jufl  to  afcribe  it  to  his  prudence  and  forc- 
fight ;  for  as  the  falary  of  the  prefidcnt,  as  I  have 
before  obferved,  is  very  fmall,  ar.d  totally  ina- 
dequate by  itfelf  to  fupport  an  expenfive  flyle  of 
life,  were  he  to  give  numerous  and  fplendid  en- 
tertainm.cnts  the  fame  might  pofubly  be  expefted- 
from  fubfequent  prefidents,  who,  if  their  private 
fortunes  were  not  confiderable,  would  be  unable 
to  live  in  the  fame  flyle,  and  might  be  expofed  to 
many  ill-natured  obfervntions,  from  the  rc- 
linquilhment  of  what  the  people  had  been  nc- 
cc  Homed. 
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point  to  vifit  the  General  on  this  day.  As  early  as  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  inorniiig  he  was  prepared  to  receive  thern,  and  the  audience  lalled 
till  three  in  the  afLcrnoon.  The  fociety  of  the  Cincinnati,  the  clergy, 
the  officers  of  the  militia,  and  feveral  others,  who  formed  a  diflindl  bod/ 
of  citizens,  came  by  themfelves  feparately.  The  foreign  miniifers  at- 
tended in  their  richeft  dreffes  and  mofi:  fplendid  equipages.  Two  large 
parlours  were  open  for  the  reception  of  the  gentlemen,  the  windows  of 
one  of  ^^'hich  towards  the  ftreet  were  crowded  wit'i  fpedators  on  th.e 
outfide.  The  fideboard  was  furniflied  with  cake  and  wines,  whereof 
the  vifitors  partook.  I  never  obferved  lb  much  cheerfulnefs  before  in 
the  countenance  of  General  Wafhington ;  but  it  was  impoilible  for  him 
to  remain  infenfible  to  the  attention  and  the  compliments  paid  to  hin:t 
on  this  occafion. 

The  ladies  of  the  city,  equally  attentive,  paid  their  refpefls  to  Mrs. 
Walhington,  who  received  them  in  the  drawing  room  up  ftairs.  After 
having  vifited  the  Genera],  moft  of  the  gentlemen  alfo  waited  upon  her. 
A  public  ball  and  fu.pper  terminated  the  rejoicings  of  the  dav. 

Not  one  town  of  any  importance  was  there  in  the  v/hole  union,  where 
fome  meeting  did  not  take  place  in  honour  of  this  day ;  yet  fingular 
as  it  m.ay  appear,  there  are  people  In  the  country,  Americans  too,  fore- 
moif  in  boafting  to  other  nations  of  that  conftitution  which  has  been 
raifed  for  them  by  his  valour  and  wifdom,  v/ho  are  either  fo  infenfible  to 
his  mei'it,  or  ih  totally  devoid  of  every  generous  fentiment,  that  {hey  can 
refufe  to  join  in  commendations  of  thoi'e  talents  to  which  they  are  fo 
much  Indebted  J  indeed  to  fuch  a  length  has  this  perverfe  fijirit  been 
carried,  that  I  have  myfelt  i'ecn  numbers  of  men,  In  all  other  points  men 
of  rerpev^tabillty,  that  have  peremptorily  refufed  even  to  pay  him  the 
fmall  compliment  of  drinking  to  his  health  after  dinner;  it  is  true  In- 

cuftomed  to  ;  it  is  moft  likely  alfc  that  General  able  tirciimilance,  wluch  redoumls.to  lii*  eternal. 

Wafhington  has  been  aftuated  by  t\-<,A'e  motives,  honour,  that  while  prelident  of  tJieUnit^d'States  ' 

becaufe  in  his  private  capacity  at  iMount  Ver-  he  never  appointed  one  of  liis  own  relations  to 

non    every  ilranger  meets   witli  a  hulpitdble  re-  .  any  ofiice  of  truft  or  emojjnient,   althcu- )i  hs 

ception  from  him.  ,   has   feveraf  that  are  men  oF  abilities,  and  welt 

General  Waniington's  felf  moacration  is  well  qualifk-d  to  fillthc  raoft  important  ftations  in.  the 

known  to  the  world  already.  .  It.  is  a  retr.ark-  goveiuni;n£. 

'  deed. 
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deed,  that  they  qualify  their  coi)divil  paitly  by  afl^rtinn^,  •hjt  it  is  only 
as  prefident  of  tac  United  States,  and  not  as  General  Waihin'^ton,  that 
they  have  a  dillike  to  h:ni ;  but  this  is  only  a  mean  fubterfage,  which 
thev  are  forced  to  have  reconrfe  to^  left  their  condiKfl  flioald  appear 
too  ilron^iy  mrii'ked  with  irigiatitude.'  Daring  the  vv-ar  there  v/ere  many, 
and  not  loyalhls  either,  who  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  remove 
him  from  that  coirimand  whereby  he  fo  eminently  diftinguifiied  hioifelf. 
It  is  the  ipirit  of  diflatisfadion  which  forms  a  leading  trait  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Americans  as  a  people,  which  produces  this  malevolence 
at  prefect,  juft  as  it  did  formerly  j  and  if  their  public  affairs  were  regu- 
lated by  a  perfon  fent  from  heaven,  I  firmly  believe  his  adls,  indead  of 
meeting  with  nniverfal  approbation,  would  by  many  be  confidered  as 
deceitful  and  flagitious. 


LETTER      VIII. 

Singular  MiMne/s  of  the  Winter  of  1795-6. — Set  out  for  Lancajlcr.—^ 
Ttiriipike  Road  between  that  Place  and  Philadelphia. — Summary  View  of 
the  State  of  Pennfylvania. — Defcription  of  the  Farms  between  Lancajhr 
and  Philadelphia.— The  Farmers  live  in  a  petiiirious  Style. — Greatly  in- 
ferior  to  Englifo  Farmers. — Bad  Taverns  on  this  Road. — fVaggons  and 
Waggoners. — Ciijioms  of  the  latter.— Defcription  of  Lancajler.— Lately 
made  the  Seat  of  the  State  Government. — MamfaSlures  carried  on  there. 
— Rifle  Guns — Great  Dexterity  ivith  which  the  Americans  ufe  them.-" 
Anecdote  of  Two  Virginian  Soldiers  beloJiging  to  a  Rife  Regiment. 

MY  DEAR  SIR.  Lancafler,  March. 

'T^HIS  winter  has  proved  one  of  the  mildeft  that  has  ever  been  ex- 
perienced  in  the  country.  During  the  laft  month  there  were  two 
or  three  flight  fltUs  of  fnow,  but  in  no  one  infl:ance  did  it  remain  two 
days  on  the  ground.  A  fmart  frofl:  fat  in  the  firft  week  of  this  month, 
and  fnow  fell  to  the  depth  of  fix  or  feven  inches ;  but  on  the  third  day 
.  a  fudden 
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a  fudden  thaw  came  on,  and  it  quickly  dilappeared  :  fmce  thea  the 
weather  has  remained  uncoinmonly  mild.  T'he  fcafon  being  lb  fine, 
ana  lb  favourable  for  travelling,  I  was  unvv'iHinj  to  flay  at  Fhikidelphia  ; 
accordingly  I  fit  cut  for  this  place  on  hoifeba.k,  and  arrived  here  laft 
nlghr,  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  day's  journey.  Froni  hence  I  intend 
to  proceed  to-.\-ards  the  fouth,  to  meet  the  approaching  fpring. 

The  road  between  FMiadelphia  and  Lancaftcr  has  lately  undergone 
a  thiorough  repair,  and  tolls  are  levied  upon  it,  to  keep  it  in  order,  under 
the  direction  of  a  con-.pany.  Whenever  thefe  to'ls  afford  a  profit  of 
more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  fcock  originally  fubfcribed  for  making 
the  road,  the  compar.y  is  hound,  by  an  aft  of  afiembly,  to  leiTeii  them» 
This  is  the  firfc  attempt  to  have  a  turnpike  road  in  Pennfylvania,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  reliihed  by  the  people  at  large,  particularly  by  the  wag- 
goners, who  go  in  great  numbers  by  this  route  to  Philadelphia  from  the 
back  parts  of  the  iiate. 

The  flate  of  Pennfylvania  lies  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
v\  hole  greatefl  length  is  from  eal1:  to  weft.  This  parallelogram  is  crolfed 
diagonally  from  the  north-eall  to  the  fouth-weft  by  feveral  dilTerent 
ridges  of  mountains,  which  are  about  one  hundred  miles  in  breadth. 
The  valleys  between  thefe  ridges  contain  a  rich  black  foil,  and  in  the 
fouth-wefl  and  north-eafl:  angles  alfo,  at  the  outfide  of  the  mountains, 
the  foil  is  very  good.  The  northern  parts  of  this  flate  are  but  very 
thinly  inhabited  as  yet,  but  towards  the  fouth,  the  whole  way  from  Phi- 
ladelphia to  Pittiburg,  it  is  v/ell  fettled.  The  moll  populous  part  of  it 
is  the  Ibuth-eall  corner,  which  lies  between  the  mountains  and  the  river 
Delaware;  through  this  part  the  turnpike  road  palTes  which  leads  to 
Lancaller,  The  country  on  each  fide  of  the  road  is  pleafingly  diver- 
fified  with  hill  and  dale.  Cultivation  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  low 
lands,  which  are  the  richeil; ;  the  hiils  are  all  left  covered  Vv'ith  wood, 
and  afford  a  pleafing  variety  to  the  eye.  The  further  you  go  from  Phi- 
ladelphia the  more  fertile  is  the  country,  and  the  more  pidurefque  at  the 
fame  time. 

On  the  whole  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancafler  there  are  not  any 
two  dwellings  ftanding  together,  excepting  at  a  fniall  place  called  Down- 
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ing's  ToAvn,  v»h;ch  Iks  about  midway^   numbers  of  farm  houfes,  how- 
ever, are  fcattcred  over  tlie  country  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.     Thefe 
houfes    are   moUly    built    of  flone,    and    are  about    as   good    as    thofe 
ufualiy  met  ^vith  on  an   arable  farm  of  fifty  acres  in  a  well  cultivated 
part  of  England.     The  farms  attached  to  thefe  houles  contain  about  two 
hundred  acres  each,  and  are,  with  a  few  exceptions  only,  the  property 
oi   the  perions  who  cultivate  them.      In  the  cultivated  parts  of  Penn- 
fylvania  the  farms  rarely  exceed  three  hundred  acres;  tovvards  the  north, 
however,  where  the  fettlements  -are   but  few,  large   traifts  of  land  are 
in    the   hands  of   individuals,   who   are    fpeculators  and   land  Jobbers. 
Ad  o'ning  to  the  houfes  there  is  generally  a  peach  or  ai   apple  orchard. 
With  the  fruit  they  make  cyder  and  brandy  ;  the  people  have  a  method 
alio  of  drying  the  peaches  and  apples,  after  having  diced  them,  in  the 
fiin,  and  thus  cured  they  lail  all  the  year  round.     They  are  ufed  for 
pies  and  puddings,  but  they  have  a  very  acrid  talre,  and  fcarcely  any  of 
the  original  flavour  of  the  fruit.     The  peaches  in  their  beft  flate  are  bu.: 
indifl'erent,  being  fmall  and  dry  ;  I  never  eat  any  that  were  good,  except-^ 
ing  fuch  as  were  railed  with  care  in  gardens.     It  is  fiid  that  the  climate 
is  lb  much  altered  that  they  will  not  grov/   now  as  they  formerly  did. 
In  April  and  May  nightly  frofls   are  very  common,  which  were   totally 
unknown  formerly,  and    frequently  the   peaches   are  entirely  blighted. 
Gardens  are  very  rare  in  the  country  parts  of  Pennfylvania,  for  the  far- 
mers  think   the  labour   which  they  require  does   not  afford  fufficient 
profit ;   in   the  neighbourhood    of  towns,   however,  they  are  common, 
and  the  culinary  vegetables  railed  in  them  are  equal  to  any  of  their  re- 
Ipedlive  kinds  in  the  world,  potatoes  excepted,  which  generally  have  an 
earthy  unpleafant  taflc. 

Though  the  fouth-eall;  part  of  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania  is  better 
cultivated  than  any  other  part  of  America,  yet  the  flyle  of  farming  is  on 
the  whole  very  llovenly,  I  venture,  indeed,  to  affert,  that  the  farm.ers 
do  not  raife  more  on  their  two  hundred  acres  than  a  fkilful  farmer  in 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  or  Effex,  or  in  any  well  cultivated  part  of  England, 
would  do  on  fifty  acres  of  good  land  there.  The  farmer  alfo,  \vho  rents 
Miy  acres  of  arable  land  in  England,  lives  far  more  comfortably  in  every 
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refpedl  than  the  farmer  in  Pennfylvaniii,  or  in  any  other  of  the  middle 
ftates,  who  owns  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  his  houfe  will  be  found 
better  furnifhed,  and  his  table  more  pL-ntifuUy  covered.  That  the  far- 
mers do  not  live  better  in  America,  I  hardly  know  v/hetlier  to  afcribc 
to  their  love  of  making  money,  or  to  their  real  indifference  about  better 
fare  ;  perhaps  it  may  be  owing,  in  fonie  meafure,  to  both  ;  certain  it  is, 
however,  that  their  mode  of  living  is  moil:  wretched. 

The  taverns  throughout  this  part  of  the  country  arc  kept  by  farmers^ 
and  they  are  all  very  indifferent.  If  the  traveller  can  procure  a  few 
eggs  with  a  little  bacon  he  ought  to  reft  fatisfied  j  it  is  twenty  to  one 
that  a  bit  of  frefh  meat  is  to  be  had,  or  any  lalted  meat  except  pork. 
Vegetables  feem  alfo  to  be  very  fcarce,  and  when  you  do  get  any,  they 
generally  confift  of  turnips,  or  turnip  tops  boiled  by  way  of  greens.  The 
bread  is  heavy  and  four,  though  they  have  as  fine  flour  as  any  in  the 
world  i  this  is  owing  to  their  method  of  making  of  it ;  they  raife  it 
with  what  they  caW/ots;  hops  and  water  boiled  together.  No  depen- 
dance  is  to  be  placed  upon  getting  a  man  at  thefe  taverns  to  rub  down 
your  horfe,  or  even  to  give  him  his  food,  frequently  therefore  you  will 
have  to  do  every  thing  of  the  kind  for  yourfelf  if  you  do  not  travel  with 
a  fervant ;  and  indeed,  even  where  men  are  kept  for  the  purpofe  of  attend- 
ing to  travellers,  which  at  fonie  of  the  taverns  is  the  cafe,  they  are  fo 
fullen  and  difobliging  that  you  feel  inclined  to  do  every  thing  with  your 
own  hands  rather  than  be  indebted  to  them  for  their  affillance  :  they 
always  appear  doubtful  whether  they  fliould  do  any  thing  for  you  or  not, 
and  to  be  reafoning  within  themfelves,  whether  it  is  not  too  great  a  de- 
parture from  the  rules  of  equality  to  take  the  horfe  of  another  man, 
and  whether  it  v/ould  not  be  a  pleafing  fight  to  fee  a  gentleman  flrip 
off  his  coat,  and  go  to  work  for  himfelf  j  *nor  will  money  make  them 
alter  their  conduft  ;  civility,  as  I  before  faid,  is  not  to  be  purchafed  at  any 
expence  in  America ;  neverrhelefs  the  people  will  pocket  your  money 
with  the  utmoft  readinefs,  though  without  thanking  you  for  it.  Of  all 
beings  on  the  earth,  Americans  are  the  moll  interefled  and  covetous. 

It  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  go  one  mile  on  this  road  without  meeting 
numbers  of  waggons  paffing  and  repafiing  between  the  back  parts  of 
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the  ftate  and  Philadelphia.  Thefe  waggons  are  commonly  drawn  by 
four  or  five  hones,  four  of  which  are  yoked  in  pairs.  The  waggons  are 
heavy,  the  horfes  fmall,,  and  the  driver  unmerciful ;  the  confequence  of 
which  is,  that  in  every  team,  nearly,  there  is  a  horfe  either  lame  or  blinds 
The  Pennfylvanians  are  notorious  for  the  bad  care  which  they  take  of 
tlieir  horfes.  Excepting  the  night  he  tempeftuous,  the  waggoners  never 
put  their  horfes  under  fhe Iter,  and  then  it  is  only  under  a  (hed ;  each 
tavern  is  ufually  provided  with  a  large  one  for  the  purpofe.  Market  or 
iligh-ftreet,  in  Philadelphia,  the  ftreet  by  which  thefe  people  come  into 
the  town,  is  always  crovv^ded  v/ith  v/aggons  and  horfes,  that  are  left. 
landing  there  all  night.  This  is  to  lave  money  -,  the  expence  of  put- 
ting them  into  a  ftable  would  be  too  great,  in  the  opinion  of  thefe  people. 
P'ood  for  the  horfes  is  always  carried  in  the  waggon,  and  the  moment 
they  flop  they  are  unyoked,  and  fed  whilft  they  are  warm.  By  this 
treatment  half  the  poor  animals  are  foundered.  The  horles  are  fed  out 
of  a  large  trough  carried  for  the  purpofe,  and  fixed  on  the  pole  of  the 
waggon  by  means  of  iron  pins. 

Lancafter  is  the  largeft  inland  town  in  North  America,  and  contains- 
about  nme  hundred  houfes,  built  chiefly  of  brick  and  flone,  together 
with  fix  churches,  a  court  houfe,  and  gaol.  Of  the  churches,  there  is 
one  refpedtively  for  German  Lutherans,  German  Calvinifts,  Moravians,. 
Engliili  Epifcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  flreets  are  laid  out 
regularly,  and  crofs  each  other  at  right  angles. 

An  aft  of  aiTembly  h-as  been  paffed,  for  making  this  town  the  feat  of 
the  f!:ate  government  infcead  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  aflembly  was  to. 
meet  in  the  year  1797-  This  circumfi:ance  is  much  in  favour  of  the 
improvement  of  the  tov/n.  The  Philadelphians,  inimical  to  the  meafure, 
talked  of  it  much  in  the  fame  flyle  that  they  do  now  of  the  removal  of 
the  feat  of  the  federal  government,  faying,  that  it  muil;  be  again  changed 
to  Philadelphia  j  but  the  neceffity  of  having  the  feat  of  the  legiflature 
as  central  as  poHible  in  each  flate  is  obvious,  and  if  a  change  does  take 
place  again,  it  is  mofl  likely  that  it  will  only  be  to  remove  the  feat  ftill 
farther  from  Philadelphia.     On  the  fame  principle,  the  aflembly  of  Vir- 
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gloia  meets  now  atPvichmond  inilead  of  Williamfl'Ui-gh,  and  tlutof  Iviw 
York  flaie  at  Albany  inftead  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Several  diiTcrent  kinds  of  articles  are  manufactured  at  Lancailer  by 
German  mechanic^,  individual!  s',  principally  for  the  pecpis  of  tlie  tovva 
and  the  nei2;hboui-hood.  Riiled  barrel  guns  however  are  to  be  excepted, 
wliich,  although  not  as  handfome  as  thofe  iir.ported  from  Eng- 
land, are  more  eileenied  by  the  hunters,  and  are  fent  to  every  part  of  the 
country. 

The  rifled  barrel  guns,  com.monly  ufed  in  America,  are  nearly  of  the 
length  of  a  muHcet,  and  carry  leaden  balls  from  the  fizc  of  thirty  to  fixty 
in  the  pound.     Some  hunters  prefer  thofe  cf  a  fmall  bore,  becaufe  they 
require  but  little  ammunition;  others  prefer  fuch  as  have  a  wide  bore, 
becaufe  the  wound  which  they  indict  is  more  certainly  attended  with 
death;   the   v.'ound,  however,  nvide  by  a  hall  difcharged  from  one   of 
thefe  guns  is  always  very  dangerous.     The  infide  of  the  barrel  is  fluted, 
and  the  grooves  run  in  a  fpiral  diredion  from  one  end  of  the  barrel  to 
the  other,  confequently  when  the  ball  comes  out  it  has  a  whirling  mo- 
rion round  its  own  axi"^,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  moves  forward,  and 
when  it  enters  into  the  body  of  an  ani-nal,  it  tears  up  the  flefn  in  a  dread- 
ful manner.     The  beft  of  powder  is  chofen  for  a  rifled  barrel  gun,  and 
after  a  proper  portion  of  it  is  put  dov/n  tiie  barrel,  the  ball  is  inclolcd  in 
a  fmall  bit  of  linen  rag,  v.'ell  greafed  at  the  outfide,  and  then  forced 
down  with  a  thick  ramrod.     The  grea(e  and  the  bits  of  rag,  which  are 
called  patches,  are   carried  in  a  little  box  at  the  but-end  of  the  gun. 
The  beft  rifles  are  furnilhed  with  two  triggers,  one  of  which  being  firft 
pulled  fets  the  other,  ihat  is,  alters  the  fpring,  fo  that  it  will  yield  even 
to  the  flight  touch  of  a  feather.     They  are  alfo  furnilhed  with  double 
fights  along  the  barrel,  as  flne  as  thofe  of  a  furveying  iaftrum.ent.     Aq 
experienced  markfman,  with  one   of  thelc  g  uis,  .vill  hit  an  object  not 
larger  than  a  crown  piece,  to  a  certainty,  at  the  diflance  of  one  hundred 
yards.     Two  men  belonging  to  the  Virginia  rifle  regiment,  a  large  di- 
viflon  of  which  was  quartered  in  this  town  during  the  >.var,  had  fuch  ^ 
dependance  on  each  other's  dexterity,  that  the  one  would  hold  a  piece 
of  board,  not  more  than  nine  inches  fquare,  between  his  knees,  whilil 
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the  other  fliot  at  it  v/ith  a  ball  at  the  diflance  of  one  hundred  paces. 
This  they  ufed  to  do  alternately,  for  the  amufement  of  the  town's  people, 
as  often  as  they  were  called  upon.  Numbers  of  people  in  Lancafter  can 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  fad'.  Were  I,  however,  to  tell  you  all  the 
ftories  I  have  heard  of  the  performances  of  riflemen,  you  would  think 
the  people  were  moft  abominably  addidled  to  lying.  A  rifle  gun  will 
not  carry  fliot,  nor  will  it  carry  a  ball  much  farther  than  one  hundred 
yards  with  certainty. 


LETTER     IX. 

Number  of  Germans  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Tork  and  Lane  after. ■—"'How 
brought  over. — White  Slave  'Trade. — Cruelty  frequently  fraSiifed  in  the 
carrying  it  on.-^CharaBer  of  the  German  Settlers  contrafted  with  that 
of  the  Americans. — Pajfage  of  the  Sufquehannah  between  Tork  and  Lan- 
cajler. — Great  Beauty  of  the  ProfpeSis  along  the  River.- — Defcription  of 
Tork.— 'Courts  of  J uf  ice  there. — Of  the  Pennfylvanian  Syjicm  offiidi^ 
cature. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  York,  March. 

T  Arrived  at  this  place,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  diflant  from  Lan- 
cafter,  yefterday.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
Lancafter  and  of  the  adjoining  country,  confift  principally  of  Dutch  and 
German  emigrants,  and  their  defcendants.  Great  numbers  of  thefe 
people  emigrate  to  America  every  year,  and  the  importation  of  them 
forms  a  very  confiderabie  branch  of  commerce.  They  are  for  the  moil 
part  brought  from  the  Hanfe  Towns  and  from  Rotterdam.  The  vefTels 
fail  thither  from  America,  laden  with  different  kinds  of  produce,  and 
the  mafters  of  them,  on  arriving  there,  entice  on  board  as  many  of  thefe 
people  as  they  can  perfuade  to  leave  their  native  country,^  without  de- 
manding any  money  for  their  paflage.  When  the  veffel  arrives  in 
America,  an  advertifement  is  put  into  the  paper,  mentioning  the  different 
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kinds  of  men  on  board,  whether  fmiths,  tailors,  carpenters,  labourers, 
or  the  like,  and  the  people  that  are  in  want  of  fuch  men  flock  down  to 
the  vefTel ;  thefe  poor  Germans  are  then  fold  to  the  higheft  bidder,  and 
the  captain  of  the  veflel,  or  the  ilvp  holder,  puts  the  money  into  his 
pocket  *. 

There  have  been  many  very  fliocking  inftances  of  cruelty  in  the  car- 
rying on  of  this  trade,  vulgarly  called  "  The  white  flave  trade."  I  fliall 
tell  you  but  of  one.  While  the  yellow  fever  was  raging  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  year  1793,  at  which  time  few  veffels  would  venture  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  city  than  Fort  Mifflin,  four  miles  below  it,  a  captain  in  the 
trade  arrived  in  the  river,  and  hearing  that  fuch  was  the  fatal  nature  of 
the  infection,  that  a  fuliicient  number  of  nurfes  could  not  be  procured 
to  attend  the  f  ck  for  any  funi  whatever,  he  conceived  the  philanthropic 
idea  of  fupplylng  this  deficiency  from  amon:^ft  his  paflengers ;  accord- 
ingly he  boldly  failed  up  to  the  city,  and  adve-tifed  his  cargo  for  fale : 
"  A  few  healthy  fervants,  generally  between  feventeen  and  eighteen 
"  ye;  rs  of  age,  are  juft  arrived  in  the  brig  — — — ,  their  times  will  be 
"  difpoied  of  by  applying  on  board."  The  cargo,  as  you  may  fuppofe, 
did  not  remain  long  unfold.  This  anecdote  was  communicated  to  me 
by  a  gentleman  who  has  the  original  advertifement  in  his  poileffion. 

When  I  tell  you  that  people  are  fold  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  to  be 
underflood  that  they  are  fold  for  ever,  but  only  for  a  certain  number 
of  years  J  for  two,  three,  four,  or  five  years,  according  to  their  refpeclive 
merits.  A  good  mechanic,  that  underfi:ands  a  particular  kind  of  trade, 
lor  which  men  are  much  wanted  in  America,  has  to  ferve  a  Ihorter  time 
than  a  mere  labourer,  as  more  money  will  be  given  for  his  time,  and 
the  expence  of  his  paflage  does  not  exceed  that  of  any  other  man. 
During  their  fervitude,  thefe  people  are  liable  to  be  refold  at  the  caprice 
of  their  mafters;  they  are  as  much  under  dominion  as  negro  flaves,  and 
if  they  attempt  to  run  away,  they  may  be  imprifoned  like  felons.  The 
iav/s  refpedting  "  redemptioners,"  fo  are  the  men  called  that  are  brought 

•  Thoufands  of  people  were  brought  from  the  north  of  Ireland  in  the  f.ime  way  before  the  war 
■■S'ilh  France-. 
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over  in  this  manner,  were  grounded  on  thofe  formed  for  the  Englifh' 
con\'i6ls  before  the  revolution,  and  they  are  very  fevere.  The  Germans 
are  a  quiet,  fober,  and  induftrious  fet  of  people,  and  are  mof!;  valuable 
citizens.  They  generally  fettle  a  good  many  together  in  one  place,  and, 
as  may  be  fuppofed,  in  confequence  keep  up  m.any  of  the  cuftoms  of 
their  native  country  as  well  as  their  own  language.  In  Lancafterand  the 
neighbourhood  German  is  the  prevailing  language,  and  num-bers  of  peo- 
ple living  there  are  ignorant  of  any  otlier.  The  Germans  are  fome 
of  the  beft  farm.ers  in  the  United  States,  and  they  feldom  are  to  be  found 
but  where  the  land  is  particularly  good ;  wherever  they  fettle  they  build 
churches,  and  are  wonderfully  attentive  to  the  duties  of  religion.  In 
thefe  and  many  other  refpefis  the  Germans  and  their  defcendants  differ 
widely  from  the  Americans,  that  is,  from  the  defcendants  of  the  EnglKh, 
Scotch,  Irifi:,  and  other  nations,  who,  from  having  lived  in  the  country 
for  many  generations,  and  from  having  mingled  together,  now  form  one 
people,  whofe  manners  and  habits  are  very  much  the  fame. 

The  Germans  are  a  plodding  race  of  men,  wholly  intent  upon  their 
own  bufanefs,  and  indifferent  about  that  of  others  :  a  ffranger  is  never 
mo.leffed  as  he  paffes  through  their  fettlements  with  inquifitive  and  idle 
^^ueftions.  On  arriving  amjongff  the  Americans  "-,  however,  a  ffranger 
muff  tell  where  he  came  from,  where  he  is  going,  what  his  name  is, 
what  his  bufmefs  is,  and  until  he  gratifies,  their  curiofity  on  thefe  points, 
and  many  others  of  equal  importance,  he  is  never  fuffered  to  remain 
quiet  for  a  moment.  In  a  tavern  he  muff  fatisfy  every  freili  fet  that 
comes  in,  in  the  fame  m.anner,  or  involve  himfelf  in  a  quarrel,  efpecially 
if  it  is  found  out  that  he  is  not  a  native,  which  it  does  not  require  much 
fagacity  to  difcover. 

The  Germ.ans  give  themielves  but  little  trouble  about  politics ;  they 
eleit  -their  reprefentatives  to  ferve  in  congrefs  and  the  ftate  affemblies, 
and  fatisfied  that  deferving  men  have  been  chofen  by  the  people  at  large, 
.they  trufl  that  thefe  men  do  what  is  beft  for  the  public  good,  and  therefore 

*  In  fpcaking  of  the  Americans  here,  and  in  the  following  lines,  it  is  thofe  of  the  lower  and 
middling  claffes  of  the  people  which  I  allude  to,  fuch  as  are  met  with  in  the  country  parts  of 
fennfylvania. 
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abide  patiently  by  their  deciiions ;  they  revere  the  conflitation,  con- 
icious  that  they  Hve  happily  under  it,  and  exprefs  no  wiihes  to  have  it- 
altered.  The  Americans,  however,  are  for  ever  cavilHng  at  fome  of  the 
public  meafures ;  fomething  or  other  is  always  wrong,  and  they  never 
appear  perf;d:ly  fatisfied.  If  any  great  meafure  is  before  congrels  for 
difcuiiion,  feemingly  dillruftful  of  the  abilities  or  the  integrity  of  the  men 
they  have  eledred,  they  meet  together  in  their  towns  or  diftricts,  canvafs 
the  matter  themfelves,  and  then  fend  forward  inftrudlions  to  their  re- 
j^refentatives  how  to  act.  They  never  confider  that  any  important  quef- 
tion  is  more  likely  to  meet  witli  a  fjir  difjuffioa  in  an  aifembly  where 
able  men  are  collecfled  together  from  all  parts  of  the  flates  than  in  an 
obfcure  corner,  where  a  few  individuals  are  aflembled,  who  have  no 
opportunity  of  getting  general  information  on  the  fubiecl.  Party  fpirif 
is  for  ever  creating  dillentions  amongft  them,  and  one  man  is  continually 
endeavouring  to  obtrude  his  political  creed  upon  another.  If  it  is  found  out 
that  a  flranger  is  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  they  immediately  begin  tO' 
boail:  of  their  own  conll:itution  and  freedom.,  and  give  him  to  underlland,. 
that  they  think  every  Engliihman  a  Have,  becanfe  he  fubmits  to  be  called 
a  fubje(ft.  Their  opinions  are  for  the  moll  part  crude  and  dogmatical,. 
ajid  principally  borrowed  from  newfpapers,  which  are  wretchedly  com- 
piled from  the  pamphlets  of  the  day,  having  read  a  few  of  which,  they 
think  themfelves  arrived  at  the  fummit  of  intellecrual  excellence,  and 
qualified  for  making  the  deeped  political  refearches. 

The  Germans,  as  I  have  faid,  are  fond  of  fettling  near  each  other: 
Wiien  the  young  men  of  a  family  are  grov/n  up,  they  generally  endeavour 
to  get  a  piece  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  relations,  and  by  their 
induflry  foon  make  it  valuable  ;  the  American,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a 
roving  difpofiti'on,  and  v/holly  regardlefs  of  the  ties  of  confanguinity; 
he  takes  his  wife  with  him,  goes  to  a  dillant  part  of  the  country,  and 
buries  himfelf  in  the  woods,  hundreds  of  miles  diftant  from  the  reft  of  his 
family,  never  perhaps  to  fee  them  again.  In  the  back  parts  of  the  coun- 
try you  always  meet  numbers  of  men  prowling  about  to  try  and  buy 
cheap  land  ;  having  found  what  they  like,  they  imm.ediately  remove  y 
nor  having  once  removed,  are  thefe  people  latisfied;  reiilefs  and  discon- 
tented 
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tented  with  what  they  pofTefs,  they  are  for  ever  changing.  It  is  fcarcely 
poffible  in  any  part  of  the  continent  to  find  a  man,  amongft  the  mid- 
dhng  and  lower  clafles  of  Americans,  who  has  not  changed  liis  farm  and 
his  refidence  many  different  times.  '  Thus  it  is,  that  though  there  are 
not  more  than  four  millions  of  people  in  the  United  States,  yet  they  arc 
fcattered  from  the  confines  of  Canada  to  the  fartheft  extremity  of 
Georgia,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  banks  of  the  MilTiilippi.  Thou- 
fands  of  acres  of  wafle  land  are  annually  taken  up  in  unhealthy  and  un- 
fruitful parts  of  the  country,  notwithflanding  that  the  beft  fettled  and 
healthy  parts  of  the  middle  flates  would  maintain  five  times  the  number 
of  inhabitants  that  they  do  at  prefent.  The  American,  however,  does 
not  change  about  from  place  to  place  in  this  manner  merely  to  gratify 
a  wandering  difpofition;  in  every  change  he  hopes  to  make  money.  By 
the  defire  of  making  money,  both  the  Germans  and  Americans  of  every 
clafs  and  defcription  are  aduated  in  all  their  movements}  felf-interefl 
is  always  uppermofl  in  their  thoughts ;  it  is  the  idol  which  they  worfcip, 
and  at  its  flirine  thoufands  and  thoufands  would  be  found,  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  ready  to  make  a  facrifice  of  every  noble  and  generous  fenti- 
ment  that  can  adorn  the  human  mind. 

In  coming  to  this  place  from  Lancafler  I  croHed  the  Sufque- 
hannah  River,  which  runs  nearly  midway  between  the  two  towns, 
at  the  fmall  village  of  Columbia,  as  better  boats  are  kept  there  than  at 
either  of  the  ferries  higher  up  or  lower  down  the  river.  The  Safque- 
hannah  is  here  fomewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  for 
a  confiderable  diftance,  both  above  and  below  the  ferry,  it  abounds  with 
iilands  and  large  rocks,  over  which  lafh  the  water  runs  with  prodigious 
velocity  :  the  roaring  noife  that  it  makes  is  heard  a  great  vv'ay  off. 
The  banks  rife  very  boldly  on  each  ilde,  and  are  thickly  wooded  ;  the 
iilands  alfo  are  covered  with  fmall  trees,  which,  interfperfed  with  the 
rocks,  produce  a  very  fine  effed.  The  fcenery  in  every  point  of  view 
is  wild  and  romantic.  In  crofilng  the  river  it  is  neceflary  to  row  up 
againfl  the  ftream  under  the  fliore,  and  then  to  ftrike  over  to  the  oppo- 
fite  fide,  under  the  flielter  of  fome  of  the  largefl  iflands.  As  thefe 
rspids  continue  for  many  miles,  they  totally  impede  the  navigation,  ex- 
cepting 
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ccpting  when  there  are  ilaods  in  the  river,  at  which  time  large  rafts 
may  be  condudled  down  the  flream,  carrying  fcveral  hundred  barrels  uf 
flour.  It  is  faid  that  tlie  river  could  be  rendered  navigable  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, but  the  expenfe  of  fuch  an  undertaking  would  be  enormous, 
and  there  is  little  likelihood  indeed  that  it  will  ever  be  attempted,  as 
the  Pennfylvanians  are  already  engngcd  in  cutting  a  canal  below 
Ilarriiburgh,  which  will  conned:  the  navigable  part  of  the  river 
with  the  Schuylkill,  and  alfo  another  canal  from  the  Scliuylkill 
to  the  Delaware,  by  means  of  which  a  vent  will  be  opened  for  the 
produce  of  the  country  bordering  upon  the  Sufquehannah  at  Philadel- 
phia. Thefe  canals  would  have  been  finiflied  by  this  time  if  the  fub- 
fcribers  had  all  paid  their  refpeftive  fhares,  but  at  prefent  they  are  almoft 
at  a  (land  for  want  of  money. 

The  quantity  of  wild  fowl  that  is  feen  on  every  part  of  the  Sufque- 
hannah is  immenfe.  Throughout  America  the  wild  fowl  is  excellent  and 
plentiful ;  but  there  is  one  duck  in  particular  found  on  this  river,  and 
alfo  on  Patowmac  and  James  rivers,  which  furpaffes  all  others :  it  is 
called  the  white  or  canvafs-back  duck,  from  the  feathers  between  the 
wings  being  fomewhat  of  the  colour  of  canvafs.  This  duck  is  held  in 
fuch  eftimation  in  America,  that  it  is  fent  frequently  as  a  prefent  for 
hundreds  of  miles — indeed  it  would  be  a  dainty  morfel  for  the  greatelt 
epicure  in  any  country. 

York  contains  about  five  hundred  houfes  and  fix  churches,  and  is 
much  fuch  another  town  as  Lancafter.  It  is  inhabited  by  Germans,  by 
whorri  the  fame  manufaftures  are  carried  on  as  at  Lancafter. 

The  courts  of  common  pleas,  and  thofe  of  general  quarter  feilions, 
were  holding  when  I  reached  this  place ;  I  found  it  difficult,  therefore, 
at  firft,  to  procure  accommodation,  but  at  hd  I  got  admiffion  in  a  houfe 
principally  taken  up  by  lawyers.  To  behold  the  ftrange  affemblage  of 
perfons  that  was  brought  together  this  morning  in  the  one  poor  apart- 
ment which  was  allotted  to  all  the  lodgers  was  really  a  fubjedl  of  di- 
verfion.  Here  one  lawyer  had  his  clients  in  a  corner  of  the  room  ;  there 
another  had  his ;  a  third  was  (having ;  a  fourth  powdering  his  own 
hair 3  a  fifth  noting  his  brief;  and  the  table  (landing  in  the  middle  of 
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the  room,  between  a  clamorous  fet  of  ojd  men  on  one  iide,  and  three 
or  four  women  in  tears  on  the  other,  I  and  the  i-eft  of  the  company^ 
who  were  not  lawyers,  were  left  to  eat  our  brealcfaft. 

On  entering  into  the  courts  a  flranger  is  apt  to  fmile  at  the  grotefqu^ 
appearance  of  the  judges  who  prefide  in  tliem,  and  at  their  manners  on 
the  bench ;  but  this  fmils  muil-  be  fupprefied  when  it  is  recolledled,  that 
th.ere  is  no  country^  perhaps,  in  the  world,  v/hcre  jufcice  is  more  impar- 
tially adminiilered,  or  more  eafily  obtained  by  thofe  who  have  becji  in- 
jured. The  judges  in  the  country  parts  r.f  Peni^fylvania  are  no- more 
than  plain  farmers,  who  from  their  infancy  have  been  accuilomed  to 
little  elfe  than  following  the  plough.  The  laws  exprefsly  declare  that 
there  muft  be,  at  leaft,  three  judges  refident  in  every  county;  now  as 
the  falary  allowed  is  but  a  mere  trifle,  no  lawyer  would  accept  of  the 
office,  which  of  courfe  muft  be  filled  from  amongfi:  the  inhabitants  *,, 
who  are  all  in  a  happy  ftate  of  mediocrity,  and  on  a  perfeft  equality 
with  each  other.  The  diftrid  judge,  however,  who  prefides  in  the  dif- 
trid:  or  circuit,  has  a  larger  falary,  and  is  a  man  of  a  different  caft. 
The  diftridl  or  circuit  confifls  of  at  lead  three,  but  not  more  l-han  fix 
counties.  The  county  judges,  which  I  have  mentioned,  are  "judges 
*'  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  by  virtue  of  their  offices  alfb 
"  juftices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  general  gaol  delivery,  for  the  trial 
"  of  capital  and  other  offenders  therein,"  Any  two  judges  compofe 
the  court  of  quarter  feffions.  Under  certain  regulations,  eftabliffied  by 
law,  the  accufed  party  has  the  power  of  removing  the  proceedings  into 
the  fupreme  court,  which  has  jurifdiftion  over  every  part  of  the  ftate. 
This  fhort  account  of  the  courts  relates  only  to  Pennfylvania  :  every 
ftate  in  the  union  has  a  feparate  code  of  laws  for  itfelf,  and  a  difl:in<3: 
judicature. 

*  This  is  alfo  the  cafe  in  Philadelphia,  where  wc  find  pradifing  phyficians  and  furgeons  fitting  oa 
ihe  bench  as  judges  iw  a  court  of  juflice. 
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Stratford,  March. 

TN  the  neighbourhood  of  York  and  Lancafler,  the  foil  confills  of  a  rich, 
brown,  loamy  earth ;  and  if  you  proceed  in  a  fouth  wefterly  courfe, 
parallel  to  the  Blue  Mountains,  you  meet  with  the  fame  kind  of  foil  as 
far  as  Frederic  in  Maryland.  Here  it  changes  gradually  to  a  deep  red- 
difh  colour,  and  continues  much  the  fame  along  the  eaflern  lide  of  the 
mountains,  all  the  way  down  to  North  Carolina.  On  croffing  over  the 
mountains,  however,  direcftly  f.om  Frederic,  the  fame  fertile  brown  foil, 
which  is  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York  and  Lancafler,  is  again 
met  with,  and  it  is  found  throughout  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  as  far 
down  as  the  Carohnas,  on  the  weft:  fide  of  the  mountains. 

Between  York  and  Frederic  in  Maryland  there  are  two  or  three  fmall 
towns  J  viz.  Hanover,  Peterlburgh,  and  Woodiburg,  but  there  is  nothing 
v/orthy  of  mention  in  any  of  them.  Frederic  contains  about  feven  hun- 
dred houfesand  five  churches,  two  of  which  are  for  German  Lutherans, 
one  for  Prefbyterians,  one  for  Calvinifts,  and  one  for  Baptiftis.  It  is  a 
flourifhing  town,  and  carries  on  a  brifk  inland  trade.  The  arfenal  oi  the 
ftate  of  Maryland  is  placed  here,  the  fituation  being  fecure  and  cen- 
tral. 

■  L  2  From 
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From  Frederic  I  proceeded  in  a  foutherly  courfe  througli  Montgomery 
county  in  Maryland.  In  this  diredlion  the  foil  changes  to  a  yeWowlCa 
fort  of  clay  mixed  with  gravel,  and  continues  much  the  fame  until  yoa 
come  to  the  federal  city,  beyond  which,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  fandy  as  you  approach  the  fea  coaft.  The 
cliange  in  the  face  of  the  country  after  leaving  Frederic  is  gradual,  but 
at  the  end  of  a  day's  journey  a  ftriking  difference  is  perceptible.  Inllead 
of  well  cultivated  fields,  green  with  wheat,  fuch  as  are  met  witli  along 
that  rich  track  which  runs  contiguous  to  the  mountains,  large  pieces  of 
land,  which  have  been  worn  out  witli  the  culture  of  tobacco,  are  here 
feen  lying  wafle,  with  fcarcely  an  herb  to  cover  them.  Inflead  of  the 
furrows  of  the  plough,  the  marks  of  the  hoe  appear  on  the  ground ;  the 
fields  are  overfpread  with  Jittle  hillocks  for  the  reception  of  tobacco 
plants,  and  the  eye  is  affailed  in  every  dire<£tion  with  the  unpleafant  fight 
of  gangs  of  male  and  female  flaves  toiling  under  the  harfh  commands  of 
the  overfeer.  The  difference  in  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  is  alfo 
great.  Inflead  of  being  amongfl  the  phlegmatic  Germans,  a  traveller 
finds  himfelf  again  in  the  midfl  of  an  inquifitive  and  prying  fet  of  Ame- 
ricans, to  gratify  whofe  curiofity  it  is  always  neceflary  to  devote  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  time  after  alighting  at  a  tavern. 

A  traveller  on  arriving  in  America  may  pofTibly  imagine,  that  it  is  the 
defire  of  obtaining  ufeful  information  which  leads  the  people,  where- 
ever  he  ftops,  to  accoft  him;  and  that  the  particular  enquiries  refpedling 
the  objeft  of  his  purfuits,  the  place  of  his  abode,  and  that  of  his  defli- 
nation,  &c.  are  made  to  prepare  the  way  for  queflions  of  a  more  general 
nature,- and  for  converfation  that  may  be  attended  with  fome  amufement 
to  himj  he  therefore  readily  anfvi'ers  them,  hoping  in  return  to  gain 
information  about  the  country  through  which  he  pafTes ;  but  when  it 
is  found  that  thefe  queflions  are  afked  merely  through  an  idle  and  im- 
pertinent curiofity,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  people  who  afk 
them  are  ignorant,  boorifli  fellows ;  when  it  is  found  that  thofe  who 
can  keep  up  fome  little  converfation  immediately  begin  to  talk  upon 
politics,  and  to  abufe  every  country  excepting  their  own  -,  when,  laflly, 
it  is  found  that  the  people  fcarcely  ever  give  fatisfaftory  anfwers  at  firfl 

to 
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to  the  enquiries  which  are  made  by  a  Granger  refpedling  their  country, 
but  always  hefitate,  as  if  fufpicious  that  he  was  afking  thefe  queftions  to 
procure  fome  local  information,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  overreach 
them  in  a  bargain,  or  to  make  fome  fpeculation  in  land  to  their  injury  j 
the  traveller  then  lofes  all  patience  at  this  difagreeable  and  prying  difpo- 
fition,  and  feels  difpofed  to  turn  from  them  with  difguft;  ftill,  however;, 
if  he  willies  to  go  through  the  country  peaceably,  and  without  quarrel- 
ling at  every  place  where  he  ftops,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  anfwer 
fome  few  of  their  queftions.' 

Having  followed  the  high  way  as  far  as  Montgomery  court-houfe, 
which  is  about  thirty  miles  from  Frederic,  I  turned  off  along  a  bye  road 
running  through  the  woods,  in  order  to  fee  the  great  falls  of  Patowmac 
River.  The  view  of  them  from  the  Maryland  fhore  is  very  pleafing,  but 
not  fo  much  fo  as  that  from  the  oppofite  fide.  Having  reached  the  ri- 
ver therefore  clofe  to  the  falls,  I  rode  along  through  the  woods,  with 
which  its  banks  are  covered,  for  fome  diflance  higher  up,  to  a  place 
where  there  was  a  ferry,  and  where  I  croffed  into  Virginia.  From  the 
place  where  I  landed  to  the  falls,  which  is  a  diftance  of  about  three  miles, 
there  is  a  wild  romantic  path  running  along  the  margin  of  the  river, 
and  winding  at  the  fame  time  round  the  bafe  of  a  high  hill  covered 
with  lofty  trees  and  rocks.  Near  to  the  fhore,  almoll  the  whole  way, 
there  are  cluffers  of  fmall  illands  covered  with  trees,  which  fuddenly  op- 
pofing  the  rapid  courfe  of  the  ftream,  form  very  dangerous  eddies,  in 
which  boats  are  frequently  lofl  when  navigated  by  men  who  are  not  ac- 
tive and  careful.  On  the  (hore  prodigious  heaps  of  white  fand  are  walli- 
ed  up  by  the  waves,  and  in  many  places  the  path  is  rendered  almofl  im- 
paffable  by  piles  of  large  trees,  which  have  been  brought  down  from  the 
upper  country  by  floods,  and  drifted  together. 

The  river,  at  the  ferry  which  I  mentioned,  is  about  one  mile  and  a 
quarter  wide,  and  it  continues  much  the  fame  breadth  as  far  as  the  hWs, 
where  it  is  confiderably  contracted  and  confined  in  its  channel  by  im- 
menfe  rocks  on  either  fide.  There  alfo  its  courfe  is  very  fuddenly  al- 
tered, fo  much  fo  indeed,  that  below  the  falls  for  a  fhort  diftance  it  runs 
in  an  oppofite  direftioa  from  what  it  did  above,  but  foon  after  it  re- 
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fames  its  former  couric.  The  water  does  not  deicend  perpendicularly, 
excepting  in  one  part  clofe  to  the  Virginian  ihore,  wher-e  the  height  is 
about  thirty  feet,  but  comes  rufl:iing  down  with  tremendous  impetuofity 
over  a  ledge  of  rocks  in  feveral  different  falls.  The  beft  view  of  the 
cstaratl  is  from  the  top  of  a  pile  of  rocks  about  fixty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  water,  and  which,  owing  to  the  bend  in  the  river,  is  fituated  nearly 
oppofite  to  the  f^dls.  The  river  comes  from  the  right,  then  gradually 
turning,  precipitates  itfelf  down  the  falls,  and  winds  along  at  the  foot 
of  the  rocks  on  which  you  ftand  with  great  velocity.  The  rocks  are  of 
a  flate  colour,  and  lie  in.  ftrala;  the  furtlice  of  them  m  many  places  is 
■gloffy  and  fparkhng. 

From  hence  I  followed  the  courfe  of  the  river  downwards  as  far  as 
George  Town,  where  I  again  croiTed  it;  and  after  pafTing  through  the 
federal  city,  proceeded  along  the  Maryland  fhore  of  the  river  to  Pifcato- 
way,  and  aftervVards  to  Port  Tobacco,  two  fmall  towns  fituated  on  creeks 
of  their  own  name,  which  run  into  the  Patowmac.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pifcatoway  there  are  feveral  very  fine  views  of  the  Virginian 
fliore ;  Mount  Vernon  in  particular  appears  to  great  advantage. 

I  obierved  here  great  numbers  of  the  poifonous  vines  which  grow 
about  the  large  trees,  and  are  extremely  like  the  common  grape  vines. 
If  handled  in  the  morning,  when  the  branches  are  moiffc  with  the  dew, 
they  infallibly  raife  blifters  on  the  hands,  which  it  is  fometimes  difficult 
to  get  rid  of.  Port  Tobacco  contains  about  eighty  houfes,  moft  of  which 
are  of  wood,  and  very  poor.  There  is  a  large  Englilh  epifcopaliaa 
church  on  the  border  of  the  town,  built  of  flone,  which  formerly  was 
an  ornament  to  the  place,  but  it  is  now  entirely  out  of  repair;  the  win- 
dows are  all  broken,  and  the  road  is  carried  through  t!ie  church-yard 
over  the  graves,  the  paling  that  furrounded  it  having  been  torn  down. 
Near  the  town  is  Mount  Mifery,  towards  the  top  of  vv'hi(.h  is  a  medi* 
cinal  fpriiig,  remarkable  in  fumaier  for  the  coldnefs  of  the  water. 

From  Fort  Tobacco  to  Hoe's  Ferry,  on  the  Patowmac  River,  the 
country  is  flat  and  fandy,  and  wears  a  moft  dreary  afpedt.  Nothing  is 
fo  be  fccn  here  for  miles  together  but  extenfive  plains,  that  have  been 
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worn  out  by  the  culture  of  tobacco,  overgrown  with  yellow  fedge,*  and 
interfperied  with  groves  of  pine  and  cedar  trees,  the  dark  green  colour 
of  which  forms  a  curious  contrail;  with  the  yellow  of  the  fedge. 
In  the  midll:  of  thefe  plains  are  the  remains  of  feveral  good  houfes, 
whicli  ihevv  that  the  country  was  once  very  different  to  what  it 
is  now.  Tliefe  were  the  houfes,  moft  probably,  of  people  who  ori- 
ginally fettled  in  Maryland  with  Lord  Baltimore,  but  which  have 
now  been  fi.ifFered  to  go  to  decay,  as  the  land  around  them  is  worn  out;, 
and  the  people  fi;id  it  more  to  their  interefb  to  remove  to  anotl^er  part 
of  the  country,  and  clenr  a  piece  of  rich  land,  than  to  attempt  to  reclaim 
thefe  exhaufled  plalji?.  In  corlcquence  of  this,  the  country  in  many 
of  tlie  lower  parts  of  Maryland  appears  as  if  it  had  been  def^rted  by 
one  half  of  its  inh.dntants. 

Such  a  number  of  roads  in  different  diredions  crofs  over  thefe  flats, 
upon  none  of  which  there  is  any  thing  like  a  direction  poff,  and  the  face 
of  a  human  being  is  fo  rarely  nact  with,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  for  a 
traveller  to  find  out  the  diredl  v%'ay  at  once.  Inilead  of  tv/elve  miles, 
the  diftance  by  the  ftraight  roa,;i  i'roiw  Port  Tobacco  to  the  ferry,  my 
horle  had  certainly  travelled  twice  the  nuiiVuer  before  we  got  there. 
The  ferry-houfe  was  one  of  thofe  old  dilapidated  manfions  that  for- 
merly was  the  refidence  perhiaps  of  fome  wealtliy  planter,  and  at  the 
time  when  the  fields  yielded  their  rich  crops  of  tobacco  would  have 
afforded  fome  refrefhment  to  the  v/eary  traveller;  but  in  the  flate  I 
found  it, 'it  was  the  pid:ure  of  wretchednefs  and  poverty.  After  having 
waited  for  two  hours  and  a  half  for  my  breakfaff,  the  moft  I  could  pro- 
cure was  two  eggs,  a  pint  of  milk,  and  a  bit  of  cake  bread,  fcarcely  as- 
big  as  my  hand,  and  but  little  better  than  dough.  This  I  had  alfo  to 
divide  with  my  fervant,  v,ho  came  to  inform  me,  that  u:e/e  was  abfo- 
lutely  nothing  to  eat  in  the  houlc  but  what  had  been  brought  to  me.  I 
could  not  but  mention  this  circuniftance  to  feveral  perfons  when  I  got 

•  Thi5  fedge,  at  it  is  called,  is  a  fort  pf  coarfe  winter  it  turns  yellow,  ai  d  remains  (landing  until 

grafs,  fo  hard  that  citJe  will   not  eat  it,  v.iiich  the  enfuing   fummer,  v.j-.en  a  new  growtli  diH- 

fprings  up  fpontancouHy,    in    this   part  of  the  places   that  of  the    il;imer    year.     At   its  [n(t 

country,  on  the  ground  that  has  been  left  vvaile;  fpringing  up  it  is  of  a  bright  green  co'our. 
it  commonly  grows  about  two  feet  high ;  towards 
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into  Virginia,  and  many  of  tlicm  Inform'.-d  me,  that  they  had  expe- 
rienced the  fame  treatment  themfelves  at  this  houfe;  yet  this  houfe  had 
the  nane  of  a  tavern.  What  the  white  people  who  inhahited  it  hved 
upon  I  could  not  difcover,  but  it  was  evident  that  they  took  care  of 
themfelves.  As  for  the  poor  flaves,  however,  of  which  there  were  many 
in  the  huts  adjoining  the  tavern,  they  had  a  moft  wretched  appearance, 
and  feemed  to  be  half  ftarved.  The  m.en  and  women  were  covered  with 
rags,  and  the  children  were  running  about  flark  naked. 

After  having  got  into  the  ferry  boat,  the  man  of  the  houfe,  as  if  con- 
fcious  that  he  had  given  me  very  bad  fare,  told  me  that  there  was  a 
bank  of  oyfters  in  the  river,  dole  to  which  it  was  necefiary  to  pafs,  and 
that  if  I  chofe  to  flop  the  men  would  procure  abundance  of  them  for 
me.  The  curiofity  of  getting  oyflers  in  frefli  water  tempted  me 
flop,  an.d  the  men  got  near  a  builiel  of  them  in  a  very  few  mi- 
nutes. Thefe  oyfters  are  extremely  good  when  cooked,  but  very 
difagreeable  eaten  raw  ;  indeed  all  the  oyfters  found  in  America, 
not  excepting  what  are  taken  at  New  York,  fo  clofe  to  the  ocean,  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  moft  Europeans,  very  indifferent  and  taflelefs  when 
raw.  The  Am.ericans,  on  their  part,  find  ftill  greater  fault  with  our 
oyfters,  which  they  fay  are  not  fit  to  be  eat  in  any  ftiape,  becaufe  they 
tafte  of  copper.  The  Patowmac,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  rivers  in  Vir- 
ginia, abounds  with  excellent  fifti  of  many  different  kinds,  as  fturgeon, 
fliad,  roach,  herrings,  &c.  which  form  a  very  principal  part  of  the  food  of 
the  people  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  them. 

The  river  at  the  ferry  is  about  three  miles  wide,  and  with  particular 
winds  the  waves  rife  very  highj  in  thefe  cafes  they  always  tie  the  horfes, 
for  fear  of  accidents,  before  they  fet  out;  indeed,  with  the  fmall  open 
boats  v/hich  they  make  ufe  of,  it  is  what  ought  always  to  be  done,  for 
in  this  country  gufts  of  wind  rife  fuddenly,  and  frequently  when  they  are 
BOt  at  all  expefted  t  having  omitted  to  take  this  precaution,  the  boat 
was  on  the  point  of  being  overfet  two  or  three  different  times  as  I  ooffed 
over. 

On   the  Virginian  /hore,  oppofite  to  the  feriy  houfe  from  whence  I 

failed^  there  are  feyeral  large  creeks,  which  fall  into  the  Patowmac,  and 
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it  IS  impolTible  to  crols  thefe  on  horfeback,  vviihcut  riding  thirty  or  forty- 
miles  up  a  landy  uninterefting  part  of  the  country  to  the  fords  cr  bridge?. 
As  I  wilhed  to  go  beyond  thefe  creeks,  I  therefore  hired  the  boatmen  to 
carry  me  ten  miles  down  the  Patowmac  River  in  the  ferry  boat,  paft  the 
mouths  of  them  all  j  tins  they  accordingly  did,  and  in  the  afternoon  I 
landed  on  the  beach,  not  a  little  pleafed  at  finding  that  I  had  reachedv 
die  fl:iore  without  having  been  under  the  necefilty  of  fwimming  any  part 
of  the  way,  for  during  the  lafl  hour  the  horfes  had  not  remained  quiet 
for  two  minutes  together,  and  on  one  or  two  occafions,  having  got  both 
to  the  fame  fide  of  the  boat,  the  trim  of  it  was  v^ry  neatly  defiroyed,  and 
it  was  with  the  utmofi;  didiculty  that  we  prevented  it  from  being 
overfet. 

The  part  of  the  country  ^\vhere  I  landed  appeared  to  be  a  perfe<fl  wil- 
dernefs;  no  traces  of  a  .road  or  pathway,  were  vifible  on  the  loofe  whitS 
fand,  and  the  cedar  and  pine  trees  grew  fo  clofely  together  on  all  fides, 
that  it  was  fcarcely  pofTible  to  fee  farther  forward  in  any  direclion  than 
one  hundred  yards.  Taking  a  courie,  however,  as  nearly  as  I  could 
guefs,  in  a  direcfl  line  from  the  river  up  the  country,  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  I  came  upon  a  narrow  road,  which  led  to  a  large  old  brick  houfe, 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  thole  I  had  met  with  on  the  Maryland  lliore.  On 
enquiring  here,  from  tv.o,  blacks  for  a  tavern,  I  was  told  there  was  no 
fuch  thing  in  this  part  of  the  country  j  that  in  the  liouie;  before  me  no 
part  of  the  family  was  at  home ;  but  that  if  I  rode  on  a  little  farther,.  I 
fliould  come  to  fome  other  gentlemen's  houles,  where  I  could  readily  get 
accommodation.  In  the  courfe  of  five  or' fix  miles  I  faw  feveral  more 
of  the  fame  fort  of  old  brick  houfes,  and  the  evening  how  drawin'>-  to- 
wards a  clofe,  I  began  to  feel  the  neceffity  of  going  to  fome  one  of  them. 
I  had  feen  no  perfon  for  feveral  miles  to  tell  me  who  any.  of  the  owners 
were,  and  I  was  confidering  within  myfelf  which  houfe  I  flrould  vifit, 
when  a  lively  old  negro,  mounted  on  a  little  liorfe,  came  gallopicj-  after 
n^e.  On  applying  to  hinri  for  information  on  the  fubjeil,  he  took  great 
pains  to  afiure  me,  that  I  fliould  be  well  received  at  any  one  of  the  houfes 
I  might  fiop  at;  he  faid  there  were  no  taverns  in  this  part  of  tlie  coun- 
try, and  ftrongly  recommended  me  to  proceed  under  his  guidance  to 
•  M  •  his^ 
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his  mafter's  houfe,  which  was  but  a  mile  farther  on ;  "  Maffer  will  be 
"  fb  o-lad  to  fee  to  you,"  added  he,  "  nothing  can  be  like."  Having 
been  apprized  beforehand,  that  it  was  cuftomary  in  Virginia  for  a  travel- 
ler to  go  without  ceremony  to  a  gentleman's  hcufe,  when  there  was  no 
tavern  at  band,  I  accordingly  took  the  negro's  advice,  and  rode  to  the 
dwelling  of  his  mafter,  made  him  acquainted  with  my  fituation,  and 
begged  I  might  be  allowed  to  put  my  hories  in  his  ftable  for  the  night. 
The  reception,  however,  which  this  gentleman  gave  me,  differed  fo  ma- 
terially from  what  I  had  been  led  to  expeft,  that  I  was  happy  at  hearing 
from  him.,  that  there  was  a  good  tavern  at  the  diftance  of  two  miles,  I 
apologifed  for  the  liberty  I  had  taken,  and  made  the  beft  of  my  way  to  it. 
Inftead  of  tvi'o  miles,  however,  this  tavern  proved  to  be  about  three  times 
as  far  off,  and  when  I  came  to  it,  I  found  it  to  be  a  mofl  wretched  hovel ; 
but  anyplace  was  preferable  to  the  houfe  of  a  man  fo  thoroughly  devoid 
of  hofpitality. 

The  next  day  I  arrived  at  this  place,  the  refidence  of  a  gentleman, 
who,  when  at  Philadelphia,  had  invited  me  to  pafs  fome  time  with  him 
whenever  I  vifited  Virginia.  Some  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  yef- 
terday  dined  here  together,  and  having  related  to  them  my  adventures 
on  arriving  in  Virginia,  the  whole  company  expreffed  the  greatefl:  afto- 
niflTment,  and  affured  me  that  it  was  never  known  before,  in  that  part 
of  Virginia,  that  a  ftranger  had  been  fuffered  to  go  away  from  a  gentle- 
man's houfe,  where  he  ftopped,  to  a  tavern,  although  it  was  clofe  by. 
Every  one  feemed  eager  to  know  the  name  of  the  perfon  who  had  given 
me  fuch  a  reception,  and  begged  xwt  to  tell  it.  I  did  fo,  and  the  Virgi- 
nians v/ere  fatisfied,  for  the  perfon  was  a  —  Scotchman,  and  had,  it  feems, 
removed  from  fome  town  or  other  to  the  plantation  on  which  I  found 
him  but  a  lliort  time  before.  The  Virginians  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
flate  are  celebrated  for  their  politenefs  and  hofpitality  towards  ftrangersj' 
beyond  the  mountains  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  manners  of  tl:ie 
inhabitants. 
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Of  the  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia. — Firft  fettled  by  the  Englif:.—Uoitfes 
built  by  them  remainitig. — Dif parity  of  Condition  among ll  the  Inhabitants, 
— Eftates  ivorked  by  Negroes. — Condition  of  the  Slaves. — JVorf  in  the 
Carolinas. — Lands  worn  out  by  Cultivation  of  Tobacco. — Mode  of  cultivat- 
ing and  curing  Tobacco. — Hoifes  in  Virgijiia. — Thofe  of  V/ood  preferred. 
—Lower  Clajfes  of  People  in  Virginia. — Their  unhealthy  appearance. 

Stratford,  ApriL 

'"p'HIS  part  of  Virginia,  fituatcd  between  the  Patowmac  and  Rappa- 
hannock rivers,  is  called  the  Northern  Neck,  and  is  remarkable  for 
having  been  the  birth  place  of  many  of  the  principal  charaders,  which 
diftinguiihed  themfelves  in  America,  during  the  war,  by  their  great  ta- 
lents. General  Wafliington  at  their  head.  It  was  here  that  numbers  of 
Englifli  gentlemen,  who  migrated  when  Virginia  was  a  young  colony, 
iixed  their  refidence  j  and  feveral  of  the  houfes  which  they  built,  exadlly 
fimilar  to  the  old  manor  houfes  in  England,  are  Hill  remaining,  particu- 
larly in  the  counties  of  Richmond  and  Weftmoreland.  Some  of  thefe,. 
like  the  houfes  in  Maryland,  are  quite  in  ruins ;  others  are  kept  in  good 
repair  by  the  prefent  occupiers,  v/ho  live  in  a  ftyle  which  approaches 
nearer  to  that  of  Englifh  country  gentlemen  than  what  is  to  be  met  with 
any  where  elfe  on  the  continent,  fome  other  parts  of  Virginia  alone  ex- 
cepted. 

Amongrt  the  inhabitants  here  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia  there 
is  a  difparity  unknown  elfewhere  in  America,  excepting  in  the  larpe 
towns.  Inflead  of  the  lands  being  equally  divided,  immenfe  cfcates  are 
held  by  a  few  individuals,  who  derive  large  incomes  from  tlicni,  whilil 
the  generality  of  the  people  are  but  in  a  ilate  of  mediocrity.  Moft  of 
the  men  alfo,  who  poflefs  thefe  large  eftates,  having  received  liberal  educa- 
tions, which  the  others  have  not,  the  diftindlion  between  tliem  is  ftill 
more  obfcrvable.     I  met  with  feveral  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  had 
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been  brought  up  at  the  public  fchools  and  univerfities  in  England,  where, 
until  the  unfortunate  war  which  feparated  the  colonies  from  her,  the 
younp  men  were  very  generally  educated  ;  and  even  ftill  a  few  ar2  fent 
there,  as  the  veneration  for  that  country  from  whence  their  anceftors 
came,  and  with  which  they  were  ihemfelves  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
connected,  is  by  no  means  yet  extinguiflied. 

There  is  by  no  means  fo  great  a  difparity  now,  ■  however,  amongft 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  Neck,  as  was  formerly,  and  it  is  be- 
coming lefs  and  lefs  perceptible  every  year,  many  of  the  large  eftates 
having  been  divided  in  confequenee  of  the  removal  of  the  proprietors  to 
other  parts  of  the  country  that  were  more  healthy,  and  many  more  on 
account  of  the  prefent  laws  of  Virginia,  vv'hich  do  not  permit  any 
one  fon  to  inherit  the  landed  eftates  of  the  father  to  the  excluiion  of  his' 
brothers. 

The  principal  planters  in  Virginia  have  nearly  every  thing  they  can 
want  on  their  own  eftates ,  Amongft  their  flaves  are  found  tailors,  flioe-' 
makers,  carpenters,  fmiths,  turners,  wheelwrights,  weavers,  tanners,  &c. 
I  have  feen  patterns  of  excellent  coarfe  woollen  cloth  made  in  the  coun- 
try by  flaves,  and  a  variety  of  cotton  manufadtures,  amongft  the  reft 
sood  nankeen.  Cotton  grows  here  extremely  well;  the  plants  are-often 
killed  by  froft  in  v/inter,  but  they  always  produce  abundantly  the  firft 
year  in  which  they  are  fown.  The  cotton  from  which  nankeen  is  made 
is  of  a  particular  kind,  naturally  of  a  yellowifli  colour. 

The  large  eftates  are  managed  by  ftewards  and  overfeers,- the  pro- 
prietors juft  amufmg  themfelv^s  with  feeing  what  is  going  forward. 
The  work  is  done  wholly  by  flaves,  whofe  numbers  are  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  more  than  double  that  of  white  perfons.  The  flaves  on  the 
large  plantations  are  in  general  very  well  provided  for,  and  treated  with 
mildnefs.  During  three  months  nearly,  that  I  was  in  Virginia,  but  two 
cr  three  inftances  of  ill  treatment  towards  them  came  under  my  obfer- 
vation.  Then-  quarters,  the  name  whereby  their  habitations  are  called, 
are  ufually  fituated  one  or  two  hundred  yards  from  the  dwelling  houfe, 
v/hiclj  gives  the  appearance  of  a  village  to  the  refidence  of  every  planter 
in  Virginia;  when  the  eftate,  however,  is  fo  large  as  to  be  divided  into 

feveral 
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fiveral  farnis,  then  feparate  quarters  arc  attached  to  the  haufe  of  the 
overfcer  on  each.  farm.  Adjoining  their  little  habitations,  the  flavcs 
commonly  have  llnall  gardens  and  yards  for  pouUiy,  which  are  all  their 
own  property ;  they  have  ample  time  to  attend  to  their  own  concerns, 
and  their  gardens  are  generally  found  well  ftocked,  and  their  flocks  of 
poultry  numerous.  Befides  the  food  they  raife  for  themfelves,  they 
are  allowed  liberal  rations  of  faked  pork  and  Indian  corn.  Many  of  their 
little  huts  are  comfortably  furniihed,  and  they  are  themfelves,  in  general, 
extremely  well  clothed.  In  fliort,  their  condition  is  by  no  means  fo 
wretched  as  might  be  imagined.  They  are  forced  to  work  certain 
hours  in  the  day;  but  in  return  they  are  clothed,  dieted,  and  lodged  com- 
fortably, and  faved  all  anxiety  about  proviiion  for  their  oltspring.  Still, 
however,  let  the  condition  of  a  Have  be  made  ever  fo  comfortable,  as 
long  as  he  is  confcious  of  being  the  property  of  another  man,  who.  has 
it  in  his  power  to  difpofe  of  him  according  to  the  diftates  of  caprice; 
as  long  as  he  hears  people  around  him  talking  of  the  bleilings  of  liberty, 
and  confiders  that  he  is  in  a  ftate  of  bondage,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed 
that  he  can  feel  equally  happy  v/ith  the  freeman.  It  is  immaterial  under 
what  form  flavery  prefents  itfelf,  whenever  it  appears  there  is  ample 
caufe  for  humanity  to  weep  at  the  fight,  and  to  lament  that  men  can  be 
found  fo  forgetful  of  their  own  fituations,  as  to  live  regardlefs  of  the  feel- 
ings of  their  fellow  creatures. 

With  refpeft  to  the  policy  of  holding  flaves  in  any  country,  on  account 
of  the  depravity  of  morals  which  it  neceffarily  occafions,  beiides  the 
many  other  evil  confequences  attendant  upon  it,  fo  much  has  already 
been  faid  by  others,  that  it  is  needlefs  here  to  make  any  comments  on 
the  fubjecfl. 

The  number  of  the  Haves  increafes  mofl  rapidly,  fo  that  there  is 
fcarcely  any  eftate  but  what  is  overftocked.  This  is  a  circumftance 
complained  of  by  every  planter,  as  the  maintenance  of  more  than  are 
requifite  for  the  culture  of  the  eftate  is  attended  with  great  expence. 
Motives  of  humanity  deter  tliem  from  felling  the  poor  creatures,  or  turn- 
ing them  adrift  from  the  fpot  where  they  have  been  born  and  brought 
up,  in  the  midft  of  friends  and  relations. 

What 
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What  I  have  here  fliid,  reipefting  the  condition  and  trentment  of  Haves, 
appertains,  it  muft  be  remembered,  to  thole  only  who  are  upon  the  large 
plantations  in  Virginia;  the  lot  of  fuch  as  are  unfortunate  enough  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  lower  clafs  of  white  people,  and  of  hard  tallt- 
mafters  in  the  town?,  is  very  different.  In  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia 
again,  flavery  prefents  itfelf  in  very  different  colours  from  what  it  does 
even  in  its  worft  form  in  Virginia.  I  am  told,  that  it  is  no  uncommon., 
thing  there,  to  fee  gangs  of  negroes  ftaked  at  a  horfe  race,  and  to  fee 
thefe  unfortunate  beings  bandied  about  from  one  fet  of  drunken  gamblers 
to  another  for  days  together.  How  much  to  be  deprecated  are  th-e 
laws  which  fuffer  fuch  abufes  to  exift !  yet  thefe  are  the  laws  enabled  by 
people  who  boaft  of  their  love  of  liberty  and  independence,  and  who 
prefume  to  fay,  that  it  is  in  the  breafts  of  Americans  alone  that  the 
bleiTmgs  of  freedom  are  held  in  juft  eftimation. 

The  Northern  Neck,  with  the  exception  of  fome  few  fpots  only,  is 
flat  and  fandy,  and  abounds  with  pine  and  cedar  trees.  Some  parts  of 
it  are  well  cultivated,  and  afford  good  crops;  but  thefe  are  fo  intermixed 
with  extenfive  trails  of  wafle  land,  worn  out  by  the  culture  of  tobaccoj 
and  which  are  almoft  deftitute  of  verdure,  that  on  the  whole  the  country 
has  the  appearance  of  barrennefs. 

This  is  the  cafe  wherever  tobacco  has  been  made  the  principal  ob- 
jeft  of  cultivation.  It  is  not,  however,  fo  much  owing  to  the  great  fliare 
of  nutriment  which  the  tobacco  plant  requires,  that  the  land  is  impo- 
veriflied,  as  to  the  particular  mode  of  cultivating  it,  which  renders  it  ne- 
ceffary  for  people  to  be  continually  walking  between  the  plants  from  the 
moment  they  are  fet  out,  fo  that  the  ground  about  each  plant  is  left  ex- 
pofed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun  all  the  fummer,  and  becomes  at 
the  end  of  the  feafon  a  hard  beaten  pathway.  A  ruinous  fyftem  has  pre- 
vailed alfo  of  working  the  fame  piece  of  land  year  after  year,  till  it  was 
totally  exhaufted ;  after  this  it  was  left  negled:ed,  and  a  frefh  piece  of 
land  was  cleared,  that  always  produced  good  crops  for  one  or  two  feafons ; 
but  this  in  its  turn  was  worn  out  and  afterwards  left  wafle.  Many  of 
the  planters  are  at  length  beginning  to  fee  the  abfurdity  of  wearing  out 
their  lands  in  this  manner,  and  now  raife  only  one  crop  of  tobacco  upon  a 
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piece  of  new  land,  tjien  they  fow  wheat  for  two  years,  and  afterwards 
clover.  They  put  on  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  bufhels  of  manure 
per  acre  at  firfl:,  which  is  found  to  be  fuliicient  both  for  the  tobacco 
and  wheat;  the  latter  is  produced  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty bufiiels 
per  acre. 

In  feme   parts   of   ^'irginia,    the    lands    left    wafte    in    this   manner 
throw  up,   in    a   very  (iiort   time,    a   fpontaneous   growth  of  pines  and 
cedars ;  in  which  cafe,  being  fliaded  from  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
fun,   they  recover  their  former  fertility  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  tv/entv 
years  ;  but  in  other  parts   many  years  elapfe  before  any  verdure  appears 
upon    them.       The  trees    fpringing    up   in  this    fpontaneous    manner 
ufually  grow  very  clofe  to  each  other ;  they  attain  the  height  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet,  perhaps  in  the  fame  number  of  years;  there  is,  however, 
but  very  little  lap  in  them,  and  in  a  fhort  time  after  they  are  cut  down 
they  decay- 
Tobacco  is  raifed  and  manufaiflured  in  the  followino-  manner  :  When 
the  fpring  is  fo  far  advanced  that  every  apprehenfion  of  the  return  of 
froft  is  banifhed,  a  convenient  fpot  of  ground  is  chofen,  from  twenty  to 
one  hundred  feet  fquare,   whereon  they  burn  prodigious  piles  of  wood, 
in  order  to  deftroy' the  weeds  and  infeds.     The  warm  afhes  are  then 
dug  in  with  the  earth,  and  the  feed,   which  is  black,  and  remarkably 
fmall,  fown.     The  whole  is  next  covered  over  with  buHies,  to  prevent 
birds  and  flies,  if   poffible,  from  getting   to   it;    but  this,   in  general, 
proves  very  ineffedual  ;   for   the   plant   fcarcely  appears  above  ground, 
when  it  is  attacked  by  a  large  black  fly  of  the   beetle  kind,  which  de- 
ftroys  the  leaves.     Perfons  are  repeatedly  fent  to  pick  off  thefe  flies ; 
but  fometimes,  notwithftanding  all  their  attention,   fo  much  mifchief  is 
done  that  very  few  plants  are  left  alive.     As  I  pafled   through  Virginia, 
I  heard  univerfal  complaints  of  the  depredations   they  had  committed; 
the  beds  were  almofc  wholly  defrroyed. 

As  foon  as  the  young  plants  are  fufficiently  grown,  which  is  generally 

in  the  beginning  of  May,  they  are  tranfplanted   into  fields,  and  fet  out 

in  hillocks,  at  the  dillancc  of  three  or  four  feet  from  each  other.     Here 

again  they  have  other  enemies  to  contend  with  ;  the  roots  are  attacked 
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by  worms,  and  between  the  leaves  and  Item  difierent  files  depofjt  thelr 
eo?s,  to  the  infallible  ruin  of  the  plant  if  not  quickly  removed ;  it  is 
abfolutely  necellary,  therefore,  as  I  have  faid,  for  perfons  to  be  con- 
'  tinually  walking  between  the  plants  in  order  to  watch,  and  alfo  to 
trim  them  at  the  proper  periods.  The  tops  are  broken  off  at  a  certain 
hei<Tht,  and  the  fuckers,  which  fpring  out  betv/een  the  leaves,  are  re- 
moved as  foon  as  difcovered.  According  alfo  to  the  particular  kind  of 
tobacco  v/hich  the  planter  wifhes  to  have,  the  lower,  the  middle,  or  the 
uoper  leaves  are  fuffered  to  remain.  The  lower  leaves  grow  the  largefbj 
they  are  alfo  milder,  and  more  inclined  to  a  yellow  colour  than  thofe 
growing  towards  the  top  of  the  plant. 

When  arrived  at  maturity,  which  is  generally  about  the  month  of 
AugLift,  the  plants  are  cut  down,  pegs  are  driven  into  the  ftems,  and  they 
are  hung  up  in  large  houfes,,  built  for  the  purpofe,  to  dry.  If  the  wea- 
ther is  not  favourable  for  drying  the  leaves,  fires  are  then  lighted,  and 
the  fmoke  is  fuffered  to  circulate  between  the  plants,-  this  is  alfo  fome- 
times  done  to  give  the  leaves  a  browner  colour  than  what  they  have 
naturally.  After  this  they  are  tied  up  in  bundles  of  fix  or  feven  leaves 
each,  and  thrown  in  heaps  to  fweat  j  then  they  are  again  dried.  When 
fufficiently  cured,  the  bundles  are  packed,  by  means  of  preffes,  ia 
hogfheads  capable  of  containing  eight  hundred  or  one  thoufand  pounds 
weight.  The  planters  fend  the  tobacco  thus  packed  to  the  neareft 
{hipping  town,,  where,  before  exportation,  it  is  examined  by  an  infpec- 
tor  appointed  for  the  purpofe,  who  gives  a  certificate  to  warrant  the 
ihipping  of  it  if  it  is  found  and  merchantable,  if  not,  he  fends  it  back 
to  the  owner.  ,  Some  of  the  warehoufes  to  which  the  tobacco  is  fent 
for  infpedlion  are  very  extenfive,  and  Ikilful  merchants  can  accurately 
tell  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  from,  knowing  the  warehoufe  at  which  it 
has  been  infpeiSed*.     Where  the   roads  are  good  and  dry,  tobacco  is 

*  By  the  laws  of  America,  no  produce  whicli  not   fuffered   to  take  fees   from  any  individual, 

has  undergone  any  fort  of  manufafture,  as  flour.  This  is  a  moft  politic  meafure;  for  as  none  but 

potalh,  tobacco,  rice,  &:c.  can  be  exported  with-  the  beft  of  each  article  can   be  fent  out  of  the 

out  infpeftioii,   nor  even   put  into  a  boat  to  be  country,   it   enhances    the    price   of  American 

conveyed  down  a  river  to  a  fea  port.     The  in-  produce  in  foreign  markets,  and  increafes  the 

fpeftors  are  all  fworn,  are  paid  by  the  flates,  and  demand. 
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fcnt  to  the  warclioufcs  in  a  lingular  manner  :  Two  large  pins  of  wqckI 
are  driven  into  either  end  of  the  hogPneid  by  way  of  axles ;  a  pair  of 
fliafts,  made  for  the  purpole,  are  attached  to  thcfe,  and  the  hogdicad  is 
thus  drawn  along  by  one  or  two  horfes ;  when  this  i^  done  great  care  ia 
taken  to  have  the  hoops  very  fcrong. 

Tobacco  is  not  near  io  much  cultivated  now  as  it  v/as  formerly,  the 
great  demand  for  wheat  having  induced  mofl  of  the  planters  to  raife 
that  grain  in  preference.  Thofe  vv'ho  raife  tobacco  and  Indian  corn  are 
called  planters,  and  thofe  who  cultivate  fmall  grain,  farmers. 

Though  many  of  the  houfes  in  the  Northern  Neck  are  built,  as  I 
have  faid,  of  brick  and  flone,  in  the  flyle  of  the  old  Englifh  manor 
houfes,  yet  the  greater  number  there,  and  throughout  Virginia,  are  of 
wood  ;  amongft  which  are  all  thofe  that  have  been  built  of  late  years. 
This  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  prevailing,  though  abfurd  opinion,  that 
wooden  houfes  are  the  healthiell:,  becaufe  the  infide  walls  never  appear 
damp,  like  thofe  of  brick  and  flone,  in  rainy  weather.  In  front  of 
every  houfe  is  a  porch  or  pent-houfe,  commonly  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  building ;  very  often  there  is  one  alio  in  the  rear,  and 
fometimes  all  round.  Thefe  porches  afford  an  agreeable  fliade  from 
the  fun  during  iummer.  The  hall,  or  faloon  as  it  is  called,  is  ahvays 
a  favourite  apartment,  during  the  hot  weather,  in  a  Virginian  lioufe,  on 
account  of  the  draught  of  air  through  it,  and  it  is  ufually  furniilied 
fmnlar  to  a  parlour,  with  fofas,  <?cc. 

The  common  people  in  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia  have  very  fallow 
complexions,  owing  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun  in  fummer,  and 
the  bilious  complaints  to  which  they  are  fubjed  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
The  women  are  far  from  being  comely,  and  the  dreiies,  which  they  v/ear 
out  of  doors  to  guard  them  from  the  fun,  make  them  appear  ftill  more 
ugly  than  nature  has  formed  them.  There  is  a  kind  of  bonnet  very 
commonly  worn,  which,  in  particular,  disfigures  them  amazinplv;  it  is 
made  with  a  caul,  fitting  clofe  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and 
a  front  fliffened  with  linall  pieces  of  cane,  which  projeds  nearly  two 
fiet  from  the  head  in  a  horizontal  diredion.     To  look  at  a  perfoii 
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at  one  fide,  it  is  neceffary  for  a  woman  wearing  a  boanet  of  this  kind  to 
turn  her  whole  body  round. 

In  the  upper  parts  of  the  country,  towards  the  mountains,  the  womea 
are  totally  dilferent,  having  a  healthy  comely  appearance. 


LETTER     XII.. 

'Town  of  Tappahminock.'— Rappahannock  River. — Sharks  found  in  it.- — 
Country  bordering  upon  Urba?ina. — Fires  common  in  the  Woods. — Manner 
of  fioppiiig  their  drcacful  Progrefs. — Mode  of  getting  Turpentine  from 
Trees. — Glouccftcr. — Tork  Town.— Remains  of  the  Fortif  cations  ereBed 
here  during  the  American  War. — Houfes  fjattcred  by  Balls  fill  remain- 
ing.— Cave  in  the  Bank  of  the  River. — Williamfhurgh.. — State  Houfe  in 
Ruins. — Statue  of  Lord  Bottetourt.— College  of  William  and  Mary. — ^ 
Condition  of  the  Students. 

Williamfburgh,  April. 

CINCE  I  laft  wrote,  the  greater  part  of  my  time  has  been  fpent  at  the 
houfes  of  different  gentlemen  in  the  Northern  Neck.  Four  days  ago 
I  croffed  the  Rappahannock  River,  which  bounds  the  Northern  Neck  on; 
one  fide,  to  a  fmall  town  called  Tappahannock,  or  Hobb's  Hole,, 
containing  about  one  hundred  houfes.  Before  the  war  this  town  was- 
in  a  much  more  flourilhing  ftate  than  at  prefent ;  that  unfortunate  con- 
teft  ruined  the  trade  of  this  little  place,  as  it  did  that  of  mod  of  the 
fea-port  towns  in  Virginia.  The  Rappahannock  is  about  three  quarters; 
of  a  mile  wide  oppofite  the  town,  wliich  is  feventy  miles  above  its  mouth.. 
Sharks  are  very  often  feen  in  this  river.  What  is  very  remarkable,  tha 
fifh  are  all  found  on  the  fide  of  the  river  next  to  the  town. 

From  Tappahannock  to  Urbanna,  another  fmall  town  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock R.iver,  fituated  about  twenty-five  miles  lower  down,  the  coun- 
try wears  but  a  poor  alped;. 
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The  road,  whicli  is  level  and  very  fandy,  runs  through  vraods  for 
miles  together.  The  habitations  that  are  {cen  from  it  are  but  few,  and 
they  are  of  the  poorefr  defcription.  The  woods  chiefly  confift  of  black 
oak,  pine,  and  cedar  trees,  which  grov/  on  land  of  the  worll  quality 
onlv. 

On  this  road  there  are  many  creeks  to  be  croued,  which  empty  them- 
felves  into  the  Rappahannock  River,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
there  are  extenflve  marflies,  that  render  the  adjacent  country,  as  may  be 
fuppofed,  very  unhealthy.  Such  a  quantity  of  fnipes  are  feen  in  thefe 
marfhes  continually,  that  it  would  be  hardly  poffible  to  fire  a  gun  in  a  ho- 
rizontal diredlion,  and  not  kill  many  at  one  Ihot. 

As  I  pafied  through  this  part  of  the  country,  I  obferved  many  traces 
of  fires  in  the  woods,  which  are  frequent,  it  feems,  in  the  fpring  of  the 
year.  They  ufaally  proceed  from  the  negligence  of  people  who  are 
burning  brufhwood  to  clear  the  lands,  and  confidering  how  often  they 
happen,  it  is  wonderful  that  they  are  not  attended  with  more  ferious 
confequences  than  commonly  follow.  I  was  a  witnefs  myfelftoone  of 
thefe  fires,  that  happened  in  the  Northern  Neck.  The  day  had  been 
rem.arkably  ferene,  and  appearing  favourable  for  the  purpofe,  large 
quantities  of  bruflivv'ood  had  been  fired  in  different  places;  in  the  after- 
noon, however,  it  became  fultry,  and  ftreams  of  hot  air  were  perceptible 
now  and  then,  the  ufual  tokens  of  a  gud.  About  five  o'clock,  the  ho- 
rizon towards  the  north  became  dark,  and  a  terrible  vvhirhvind  arofe. 
,1  was  itanding  with  fome  gentlemen  on  an  eminence  at  the  time,  and 
perceived  it  gradually  advancing.  It  carried  Vv'itli  it  a  cloud  of  duft, 
dried  leaves,  and  pieces  of  rotten  Vv'ood,  and  in  many  places,  as  it  came 
along,  it  levelled  the  f.nce  rails  and  unroofed  the  iheds  for  the  cattle. 
We  made  every  endeavour,  but  in  vain,  to  get  to  a  place  of  fiielterj  in 
the  courfe  of  two  minutes  the  whirlwind  overtook  us;  the  fiiock  was 
violent;  it  was  hardly  poflible  to  fi:and,  and  difficult  to  breathe;  tlie 
whirlwind  paiTed  over  in  about  three  minutes,  but  a  ftorm,  accompanied 
by  heavy  thunder  and  lightning,  fucceeded,  which  lafted  for  more  tlian 
half  an  hour.  On  looking  round  immediately  after  the  whirlwind  had 
paffed,  a  prodigious  column  of  fire  now  appeared  in  a  part  of  the  wood 
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where  fome  brufliwood  had  been  burning,  in  many  places  the  fx-ames  rofc 
conliderably  above  the  fammit  of  the  trees,  v/hich  were  of  a  large 
growth.  It  was  a  tremendous,  and  at  the  fame  time  fublime  fight. 
The  negroes  on  the  furrounding  plantations  were  all  affembled  with 
their  hoes,  and  watches  were  ilationed  at  every  corner  to  give  the  alarm 
if  the  fire  appeared  elfev/here,  left  the  conflagration  flaoulJ  become  ge- 
neral. To  one  plantation  a  fpark  was  carried  by  the  wind  more  than  half 
a  mile  j  happily,  however,  a  torrent  of  rain  in  a  fliort  time  afterwards 
came  pouring  down,  and  enabled  the  people  to  extingnifh  the  flames 
in  every  quarter. 

When  thefe  fires  do  not  receive  a  timely  cheek,  they  fometinies  in- 
creafe  to  a  moft  alarming  height;  and  if  the  grafs  and  dead  leaves  happen 
to  be  very  dry,  and  the  wind  brific,  proceed  with  fo  great  velocity- 
that  the  fwiftelt  runners  are  often  overtaken  in  endeavouring  to  efcape 
from  t±ie  flames.  Indeed  I  have  met  with  people,  on  whofe  veracity  the 
greateft  dependance  might  be  placed,  that  have  aflured  me  they  have 
found  it  a  difficult  tafk,  at  times,  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  them,  though 
mounted  on  good  horfes,. 

There  is  but  one  mode  of  flopping  a  fire  of  this  kind,,  which  makes 
fuch  a  rapid  progrefs  along  the  ground.  A  number  of  other  fires  are 
kindled  at  fome  diftaace  a  head  of  that  which  they  wiih  to  extinguiili,: 
fo  as  to  form  a  line  acrofs  the  courfc,  which,,  from  the  direftion  of  the 
wind,  it  is  likely  to  take.  Thefe  are  carefully  watched  by  a  fufficient 
number  of  men  furnifhed  with  hoes  and  rakes,  and  they  are  prevented 
from  fpreading,  except  on  that  fide  wliich  is  towards  the  large  fire,  a 
matter  eafily  accomplilhed  when  attended  to  in  the  beginning.  Thus 
the  fires  m  a  fev/  minutes  meet,  and  of  confequence  tliey  muft  ceafe,  as 
there  is  nothing  left  to  feed  them,  the  grafs  and  leaves  being  burnt  oa 
all  fides.  In  general  there  is  but  very  little  bruihwood  in  the  wood,5 
of  America,  fo  that  thefe  fires  chiefly  run  along  the  ground;  the  trees, 
however,  are  often  fcorched,  but  it  is  very  rare  for  any  of  them  to  be 
entirely  confumed. 

The  country  between  Uroanna  and  Glouccfter,  a  town  fituated  upon 
York    River,   is   neither  fo  findy  nor  fo  fiat  as  that  bordering  upoa 
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the  Rappahannock.  The  trees,  chiefly  pines,  are  of  a  very  lar<>e  fize, 
and  afford  abundance  cf  turpentine,  which  is  extracted  from  them  in- 
great  quantities  by  the  inhabitants,  principally,  however,  for  home 
confumption.  The  turpentine  is  got  by  cutting  a  large  gafli  in 
the  tree,  and  letting  a  trough  underneath  to  receive  the  refinous  matter 
dillilled  from  the  wound.  The  trees  thus  drained  lafh  but  a  fliort  time 
after  they  are  cut  dovv'n.  In  this  neighbourhood  there  are  numbers  of 
ponds  or  fmall  lakes,  furrounded  by  v.'oods,  along  Ibrne  of  which  the 
views  are  very  pleafing.  From  moil  of  them  are  falls  of  water  into 
fome  creek  or  river,  whicJi  afford  excellent  feats  for  mills. 

Gloucefler  contains  only  ten  or  twelve  houfes  ;  it  is  fituated  on  a  neck 
of  land  nearly  oppofite  to  the  town  of  York,  v/hich  is  at  the  other  fide 
of  the  river.  There  are  remains  here  of  one  or  two  redoubts  thrown  up 
during  the  vi'ar.  The  river  between  the  two  places  is  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  wide,  and  affords  four  fathom  and  a  half  of  water. 

The  town  of  York  confifts  of  about  feventy  houfes,  an  epifcopalian 
church,  and  a  gaol.  It  is  not  now  more  than  one  third  of  the  fize  it 
was  before  the  war,  and  it  does  not  appear  likely  foon  to  recover  its  for- 
mer flourifliing  llate.  Great  quantities  of  tobacco  were  formerly  in- 
fpedled  here ;  very  little,  however,  is  now  raifed  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  people  having  got  into  a  habit  of  cultivating  wheat  in  prefa-ence. 
The  little  that  is  fent  for  infpevflion  is  reckoned  to  be  of  the  very  befl; 
quality,  and  is  all  engaged  for  the  London  market. 

York  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  place  where  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  furrendered  his  army  to  the  combined  forces  of  the  Americans 
and  French.  A  few  of  the  redoubts,  which  were  eredled  by  each  army, 
are  ftill  remaining,  but  the  principal  fortifications  are  almoft:  quite  ob- 
literated ;  the  plough  has  paffed  over  fou:ie  of  them,  and  groves  of 
pine  trees  fprung  up  about  others,  though,  during  the  fiege,  every  tree 
near  the  town  was  detlroyed.  The  firft  and  fecond  parallels  can  juff  be 
traced,  when  pointed  out  by  a  perfon  acquainted  with  them  in  a  more 
perfedt  ftate. 

In  the  tov/n  the  houfes  bear  evident  marks  of  the  fiegc,  and  the  in- 
habitants 
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habitants  will  not,  on  any  account,  fuffer  the  holes  perforated  by  the 
cannon  balls  to  be  repaired  on  the  outiiJe.  There  is  one  houie  in  par- 
ticular, which  Hands  in  the  &irt  of  the  town,  that  is  in  a  moH:  ilaattered 
condition.  It  was  the  habitation  of  a  Pvlr.  Neilfon,  a  fecretary  under 
the  regal  government,  and  was  made  the  head  quarters  oi  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  when  he  firft  came  to  the  town  ;  but  it  flood  fo  much  expofed,' 
and  afforded  fo  good  a  mark  to  the  enemy,  that  he  was  foon  forced  to 
quit  it.  Neilfon,  however,  it  feenis,  was  determined  to  flay  there  till 
the  laft,  and  abfolutely  remained  till  his  negro  fervant,  the  only  perfon 
that  would  live  with  him  in  fuch  a  houfe,  had  his  brains  dallied  out  by  a 
cannon  fnot  while  he  flood  by  his  fide  ;  he  then  thought  it  time  to  re- 
tire, but  the  houfe  was  ftill  continually  fired  at,  as  if  it  had  been  head 
quarters.  The  walls  and  loof  are  pierced  in  innumerable  places,  and  at 
one  corner  a  large  piece  of  the  wall  is  torn  away  ;  in  this  ftate,  however, 
it  is  ftill  inhabited  in  one  room  by  feme  perfon  or  other  equally  fanciful 
as  the  old  fecretary.  There  are  trenches  thrown  up  round  it,  and  on 
every  fide  are  deep  hollov/s  made  by  the  bombs  that  fell  near  it.  Till 
within  a  year  or  two  the  broken  fnells  themfelves  remained ;  but  the 
New  England  men  that  traded  to  York  finding  they  would  fell  well  as 
old  iron,  dug  them  upj,  and  carried  them  away  in  their  fliips. 

The  banks  of  the  river,  where  the  town  fiands,  are  high  and  inaccef- 
f  blc,  excepting  in  a  few  places  ;  the  principal  part  of  the  town  is  built 
on  the  top  of  them ;  a  few^  filliing  huts  and  iforehoufes  merely  fiand 
at  the  bottom.  A  cave  is  fliewn  here  in  the  banks,  defcribed  by 
the  people  as  having  been  the  place  of  head-quarters  during  the  fiege, 
after  the  cannonade  of  the  enemy  became  warm  ;  but  in  reality  it  was 
formed  and  hung  with  green  baize  for  a  lady,  either  the  wife  or  acquaint- 
ance of  an  otHcer,  who  was  terrified  with  the  idea  of  remaining  in  the 
town,  and  died  of  fright  after  her  removal  down  to  the  cave. 

Twelve  miles  from  York,  to  the  wefhvard,  fiands  Wiiliamfi^urgh,  for- 
merly the  ieat  of  government  in  Virginia.  Richmond  was  fixed  upon 
during  the  war  as  a  more  fecure  place,  being  farther  removed  from  the  fea 
coafi:,  and  not  fo  much  expofed  to  depredations  if  an  enemy  were  to  land 
unexpededly.     Richmond  alfo  had  the  advantage  of  being  fituated  at  the 

head 
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head  of  asavigableriver,  and  was  therefore  likely  to  increafe  to  a  fizc  which 
the  other  never  could  attain.  It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  what  could  have 
induced  people  to  fix  upon  the  ipot  where  Williamlhurgh  ftands  for  a 
town,  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  and  one  mile  and  a  half  removed  from  any 
Eavigablc  itream,  when  there  were  fo  m-any  noble  rivers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  town  confifls  of  one  principal  ftreet,  and  t^vo  others  which  run 
parallel  to  it.  At  one  end  of  the  main  fbeet  ftands  the  college,  and  at 
the  other  end  the  old  capitol  or  katehoule,  a  capacious  building  of 
brick,  now  crumbling  to  pieces  from  neghgence.  The  houfes 
around  it  are  n:ioIl;!y  uninhabited,  and  prefent  a  melancholy  pitlure.  la 
the  hall  of  the  capitol  fi:ands  a  malm.ed  ftatue  of  lord  Botetourt,  one  of 
the  regal  governors  of  Virginia,  erefted  at  the  public  expeiicc,  in  me- 
mory of  his  lordlhip's  equitable  and  popular  adminifcration.  Dar- 
ing the  war,  when  party  rage  was  at  its  highefl  pitch,  and  every  thing 
pertaining  to  royalty  obnoxious,  the  head  and  one  arm  of  the  ftatue  v/ere 
knocked  otFj  it  now  remains  quite  expofed,  and  is  m.ore  and  more  de- 
faced every  day.  \Vhether  the  motto,.  "  Refurgo  regefavente,"  infcribed 
under  the  coat  of  arms,  did  or  did  not  help  to  bring  upon  it  its  prefent 
fate,  I  cannot  pretend  to  fay;  as  it  is,  it  certainly  remains  a  monument 
of  the  extinftion  of  monarchical  power  in  America. 

The  college  of  William  and  Mary,  as  it  is  ftill  called,  ftands  at  the 
oppofite  end  of  the  main  flreet;  it  is  a  heavy  pile,  which  bears,  as  xMr. 
JefFerfon,  I  think,  fays,  "  a  very  clofe  refemblance  to  a  large  brick  kiln,, 
excepting  that  it  has  a  roof."  The  (Indents  were  about  thirty  in  number 
when  I  was  there:  from  their  appearance  one  would  imagine  that  the 
fen:iinary  ought  rather  to  be  termed  a  grammar  fchool  than  a  college; 
yet  I  underftand  the  viiiters,  fmce  the  prefent  revolution,  finding  it  full 
of  young  boys  jufh  learning  the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin,  a  cir- 
cumfrance  which  confequently  deterred  others  more  advanced  from  going 
there,  droppid  the  profeiforlhips  for  thefe  two  languages,  and  edablithed 
others  in  their  place.  The  profefforlhips,  as  they  now  ftand,  are  for 
law,  medicine,  natural  and  moral  philolo^jhy,  mathematics,  and  mo- 
dern languages.     The  biiliop  of  Virginia  is  prcfiient  of  the  college,  and 

has 
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has  apartments  in  the  buildings.  Haifa  dozen  or  more  of  the  fiudents, 
the  eldeft  about  twelve  years  oUj  dined  at  his  table  one  day  that  I  was 
there;  fome  were  v/ithout  flioes  or  flockings,  others  without  coats. 
During  dinner  they  conftantly  rofe  to  help  themfelves  at  the  fide  board. 
A  coupis  of  difhes  of  falted  meat,  and  fome  oyfler  foup,  formed  the  whole 
of  the  dinner.  I  only  mention  this,  as  it  may  convey  fome  little  idea 
of  American  colleges  and  American  dignitaries. 

The  epifcopalian  church,  the  only  one  in  the  place,  flands  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  main  ftreetj  it  is  much  out  of  repair.  On  either  fide  of  it  is 
an  extenfive  green,  furrounded  with  neat  looking  houfes,  which  bring- 
to  mind  an  Englifli  village. 

The  town  contains  about  twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  and  the  fociety 
in  it  is  thought  to  be  more  extenfive  and  more  genteel  at  the  fime  time 
than  what  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  place  of  its  fize  in  America. 
No  manufaftures  are  carried  on  here,  and  fcarcely  any  trade. 

There  is  an  hofpital  here  for  lunaticSj  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
V-'ell  regulated. 
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LETTER      XIII. 


Hampton. — Ferry  to  Norfolk. — Danger  in  crojjing  the  numerous  Ferries  in 
Virginia. — Norfolk. — La^ws  of  Virginia  injurious  to  the  Trading  Interejl. 
— Streets  narrow  and  dirty  in  Norfolk. — Telloiv  Fever  there. —  0/fer- 
vations  on  this  Diforder. — Violent  Party  Spirit  among Ji  the  Inhabitants.—' 
Feio  Churches  in  Virfinia, —  Several  in  Ruins. — Private  Grave  Yards. 


Norfolk,  April. 

T^ROM  Williamfbdrgh  to  Hampton  the  country  Is  flat  and  unintereft- 
ing.  Hampton  is  a  fmall  town,  fituated  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  near 
the  mouth  of  James  River,  which  contains  about  thirty  houfes  and  an 
epifcopalian  church.  A  few  fea  boats  are  annually  built  here;  and 
corn  and  lumber  are  exported  annually  to  the  value  of  about  forty-two 
thoufand  dollars.  It  is  a  dirty  difagreeable  place,  always  infefted  by  a 
fliocking  ftench  from  a  muddy  fliore  when  the  tide  is  out. 

From  this  town  there  is  a  regular  ferry  to  Norfolk,  acrofs  Hampton 
roads,  eighteen  miles  over.  I  was  forced  to  leave  my  horfes  here  behind 
me  for  feveral  days,  as  all  the  flats  belonging  to  the  place  had  been 
fent  up  a  creek  fome  miles  for  ftaves,  &c.  and  they  had  no  other  method 
of  getting  horfes  into  the  ferry  boats,  which  were  too  large  to  come 
■clofe  into  fhore,  excepting  by  carrying  them  out  in  thefe  flats,  and  then 
making  them  leap  on  board.  It  is  a  mofl:  irkfome  piece  of  bufinefs  to 
crofs  the  ferries  in  Virginia  j  there  is  not  one  in  fix  where  the  boats  are 
good  and  well  manned,  and  it  is  neceflary  to  employ  great  circumfpec- 
tion  in  order  to  guard  againft  accidents,  which  are  but  too  common.  As 
I  pafl"ed  along  I  heard  of  numberlcfs  recent  inftances  of  horfes  being 
drowned,  killed,  a.'-id  having  their  legs  broken,  by  getting  in  and  out  of 
the  boats. 

Norfolk  ftands  nearly  at  the  mouth  of  the  eafl:ern  branch  of  Elizabeth 
River,  the  moll;  fouthern  of  thofe  which  empty  themfelves  into  the 
Chefapeak   Bay.     It  is  the    largefl:  commercial  town   in  Virginia,   and 

O  carries 
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carries  on  a  flourifhing  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies.  Tiie  exports  confift 
principally  of  tobacco,  flour,  and  corn,  and  various  kinds  of  lumber;  of 
the  latter  it  derives  an  inexhauftible  fupply  from  the  Difmal  Swamp, 
immediately  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Norfolk  wouH  be  a  place  of  much  greater  trade  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
were  it  not  for  the  impoUcy  of  fome  laws  which  have  exifted  in  the 
ftate  of  Virginia.  One  of  thefe  laws,  fo  injurious  to  commerce,  was 
pafTed  during  the  war.  By  this  law  it  was  enafted,  that  all  merchants 
and  planters  in  Virginia,  who  owed  money  to  Britiili  merchants^ 
ftould  be  exonerated  from  their  debts  if  they  paid  the  money  due 
into  the  public  treafury  inftead  of  fending  it  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  all 
fuch  as  flood  indebted  were  invited  to  come  forward,  and  give  their  mo- 
ney in  this  manner,  towards  the  fupport  of  the  contefl  in  which  America 
was  then  engaged. 

The  treafury  at  firil:  did  not  become  much  richer  in  confequence  of 
this  law;  for  the  Virginian  debtor,  individually,  could  gain  nothing  by 
paying  the  money  that  he  owed  into  the  treafury,  as  he  had  to  pay  the. 
full  fum  which  was  due  to  the  Britiih  merchant;  on  the  contrary,  he 
might  lofe  confiderably :  his  credit  would  be  ruined  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Britifli  merchant  by  fuch  a  meafure,  and  it  would  be  a  great  impediment 
to  the  renewal  of  a  commercial  intercourfe  between  them  after  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  war. 

However,  when  the  continental  paper  money  became  fo  mucli  depre- 
ciated, that  one  hundred  paper  dollars  were  not  worth  one  in  filver,  many  of 
the  people,  who  ftood  deeply  indebted  to  the  merchants  in  Great  Britain, 
began  to  look  upon  the  meafure  in  a  different  point  of  view ;  they  now 
law  a  pofitive  advantage  in  paying  theii-  debts  .  into  the  treafury  in  thefe 
paper  dollars,  which  were  a  legal  tender;  accordingly  they  did  fo,  and  in 
confequence  were  exonerated  of  their  debts  by  the  laws  of  their  country, 
though  in  reality  they  had  not  paid  more  than  one  hundredth  part  of  them„ 
In  vain  did  the  Britifli  merchant  fue  for  his  money  when  hoftilities  were 
terminated;  he  could  obtain  no  redrefs  in  any  court  of  juftice  in  Vir- 
ginia. Thus  juggled  out  of  his  property  he  naturally  became  diflruflful 
cf  the  Virginians i  he  refufed  to  trade  with  them  on  the  fame  terms  as 
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with   the   people  of  the  other  itates,  and   the   Virginians  have  confe- 
quently  reaped  the  fruits  of  their  very  difhonourable  conduft  *. 

Another  law,  baneful  in  the  higheft  degree  to  the  trading  interefl,  is 
one  which  renders  all  landed  property  inviolable.  This  lav/  has  in- 
duced numbers  to  run  into  debt;  and  as  long  as  it  exilts  foreigners  will 
be  cautious  of  giving  credit  to  a  large  amount  to  men  who,  if  they 
chufe  to  purchafe  a  traft  of  land  with  the  goods  or  money  entrufted 
to  their  care,  may  fit  down  upon  it  fecurely,  out  of  the  reach  of  all  their 
creditors,  under  protedlion  of  the  laws  of  the  country.  Owing  to  this 
law  they  have  not  yet  been  enabled  to  get  a  bank  eftablifhed  in  Norfolk, 
though  it  would  be  of  the  utmoil  importance  to  the  traders.  The  di- 
reftors  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  have  always  peremptorily  re- 
fufed  to  let  a  branch  of  it  be  fixed  in  any  part  of  Virginia  whilft  this 
law  remains.  In  Bofiion,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Charlefton,  &cc.  there 
are  branches  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  befides  other  banks,  efta- 
blillied  under  the  famftion  of  the  ilate  legiflature. 

Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  ftate  afi"embly  to  get  this 
lafl  mentioned  law  repealed,  but  they  have  all  proved  ineffedual.  The 
debates  have  been  very  warm  on  the  bufinefs,  and  the  names  of  the  majo- 
rity, who  voted  for  the  continuation  of  it,  have  been  publifiied,  to  expofe 
them  if  pofilble  to  infamy;  but  fo  many  have  flieltered  themfelves  under 
its  fanftion,  and  fo  many  fiill  find  an  interell:  in  its  continuance,  that 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  fpeedily  repealed. 

The  houfes  in  Norfolk  are  about  five  hundred  in  number;  by  fir  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  of  wood,  and  but  meanly  built.  Thefe  have 
all  been  ered:ed  fince  the  year  1776,  when  the  town  was  totally  deftroyed 
by  fire,  by  the  order  of  Lord  Dunmore,  then  regal  governor  of  Virginia. 
The  lofiTes  faftained  on  that  occafion  were  eftimated  at  ^T.  300,000 
ilierlins:.     Tov/ards  the  harbour  the  ftreets  are  narrow  and  irre2;ular:   in 


♦  In  February   1796,  this  iief:irious   bufinefs  juJgeswas  fjch  as  redounded  to   their  honour; 

was  at  laft  brought  before  tiie  fupieme  court  of  for    they    declared    that  thcfc  debts   Ihould    all 

the  United  States  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  agents  be  paid   over  again,    bona  lide,  to   the  Hiitidi 

ff  the  Britjih  merchants,  and  the  dccifioa  of  the  merchant. 
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the  other  parts  of  the  town  they  are  tolerably  wide;  none  of  them 
are  paved,  and  all  are  filthy;  indeed,  in  the  hot  months  of  fummer, 
the  ftench  that  proceeds  from  fome  of  them  is  horrid.  That  people ' 
can  be  thus  inattentive  to  cleanlinefs,  which  is  fo  conducive  to  health, 
and  in  a  town  where  a  fixth  part  of  the  people  died  in  one  year  of  a 
peftilential  diforder,  is  moft  wonderful ! !  * 

Amongft 


*  The  yellow  fever,  which  has  cornmraed  fuch 
dreadful  ravages  of  late  years  in  America,  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  confidered  as  a  fort  of  plague.  It  fi;  ft 
appeared  at  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1793;  in 
1 794  it  appeared  at  Baltimore  ;  in  1 795 ,  at  New 
York  and  Norfolk;  and  in  1796,  though  the  mat- 
ter was  hufhed  up  as  much  as  poITible,  in  order  to 
urevent  an  alarm,  fimilar  to  that  which  had  in- 
jured the  city  fo  much  the  preceding  year,  yet 
in  New  York  a  far  greater  number  of  deaths 
than  ufual  were  heard  of  during  the  fummer  and 
autumn,  ftrongly  fuppofed  to  have  beeu  occa- 
fioned  by  the  fame  malignant  diforder. 

The  accounts  given  of  the  calamitous  con- 
fcquences  attendant  upon  it,  in  thefe  different 
places,  are  all  much  alike,  ar.d  nearly  fimilar  to 
thofe  given  of  the  plague  :— The  people  dying 
fuddenly,  and  under  the  moft  Ihocking  circum- 
ilances— fuch  as  were  well  flying  away— the 
fick  abandoned,  and  perilhing  for  want  of  com- 
mon necellaries — the  dead  buried  in  heaps  to- 
gether without  any  ceremony — charity  at  an 
end— the  ties,  of  friendlhip  and.  conf^nguinity 
difregardedby  many — others,  on  the  contrary, 
nobly  coming  forward,  and  at  the  hazard  of  their 
own  lives  doing  all  in  their  pov/er  to  relieve  their 

fellow  cilizens,  and  avert  the  general  woe. ■ 

At  Philadelphia,  in  the  fpace  of  about  three 
iTion:hs,  no  lefs  than  four  thoufand  inhabitants 
were  f.vept  off  by  this  dreadful  malady,  a 
number,  at  that  time,  amounting  to  about  orte 
tenth  of  the  whole.  Baltimore  and  New  York 
did  not  fufFer  fo  fevercly ;  but  at  Norfolk,  which 
is  computed  to  contain  about  three  thoufand 
people,  no  lefs  than  five  hundred  fell  vidims 
to  it. 

The  diforder  has  been  treated  very  differently 
by  different  phyficians,  and  as  fome  few  have 
furviyed  under  each  fyftem  that  has  been. tried. 


no  general  one  has  yet  been  adopted.  I  was  told, 
however,  by  feveral  people  in  Norfolk,  who  re- 
fided  in  the  moft  fickly  part  of  the  town  during 
the  whole  time  the  fever  lalled,  that  as  a  pre- 
ventative medicine,  a  ftrong  mercurial  purge  was 
very  generally  adminiftered,  and  afterwards  Pe- 
ruvian bark ;  and  that  few  of  thofe  who  had 
taken  this  medicine  were  attacked  by  the  fever. 
All  however  that  can  be  done  by  medicine  to 
flop  the  progrefs  of  the  diforder,  when  it  has 
broke  out  in  a  town,  feems  to  be  of  no  very  great 
cffeft;  for  as  long  as  the  exceffive  hot  weathee 
lafts  the  fever  rages,  but  it  regujaily  difappears 
on  the  approach  of  cold  weather.  With  regard 
to  its  origin  there  have  been  alfo  various  opi- 
nions ;  fome  have  contended  that  it  was  im- 
ported into  every  place  where  it  appeared  from 
the  V7eft  Indies ;  others,  that  it  was  generated  in 
the  country.  Thefe  opinions  have  been  ably 
fupported  on  eitht-r  fide  of  the  queftion  by  medi- 
cal men,  vvho  refided  at  the  different  places  where 
the  fever  has  appeared.  There  aie  a  hw  noto- 
rious circumftances,  however,  which  lead  me,  as 
an  individual,  to  think  that  the  fever  has  been 
generated  on  the  American  continent.  In  the- 
firft  place,  the  fever  has  always  broken  out  in 
thofe  parts  of  towns  which  were  moft  clofely 
built,  and  where  the  ilreets  have  been  fuffered 
through  negligence  to  remain  foul  and  nafty  ; 
in  the  fecond  place,  it  has  regularly  broken  out; 
during  the  hotteft  lime  of  the  year,  in  the  months 
of  July,  and  Augufl-,  when  the  air  on  tiie  Ame- 
rican, coaft  i&  for  the  moft  part  llagnant  andi 
fultry,  and  when  vegetable  and  animal  matter 
becomes  putrid  in  an  incredible  ihort  fpace  of/ 
time  ;  thirdly,  numbers  of  people  died  of  the 
diforder  in  New  York,  in  the  year  1796,  not- 
withftanding  that  every  Weft  Indian  veffel  which- 
entered.  the  port,  that  feafon  was  examined  by  the 
healt]j 
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Amongft  the  inhabitants  are  great  numbers  of  Scotch  snd  French. 
The  latter  arealmoft  entirely  from  the  Weft  Indies,  and  principally  from 
St.  Domingo.  In  fuch  prodigious  numbers  did  they  flock  over  after 
the  Britifli  forces  had  got  footing  in  the  French  illnnds,  tlvat  between 
two  and  three  thoufand  were  in  Norfolk  at  one  tim^e ;  moil, of  them, 
however,  afterwards  difperfed  themfelves  throughout  different  parts  of 
the  country ;  thofe  who  flaid  in  the  town  opened  little  (hops  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  amongft  them  I  found  many  who  had  been  in  affluent 
circumftances  before  they  were  driven  from  their  homes. 

A  flrong  party  fpirit  has  always  been  prevalent  amongft  the  American 
inhabitants  of  this  town ;  fo  much  fo  that  a  few  years  ago,  when  fome 
Englidi  and  French  velTels  of  war  were  lying  in  Hampton  roads,  and  the 
failors,  from  each,  on  fl^ore,  the  whole  people  were  up  and  ready  to  join 
them,  on  the  one  fide  or  the  other,  in  open  conteft  ^  but  the  mayor  drew 
out  the  militia,  and  fent  them  to  their  refpecftive  homes. 

Here  are  two  churches,  one  for  epifcopalians,  the  other  for  me- 
-thodifts.  In  the  former,  fcrvice  is  not  performed  more  than  once  in 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  very  lit tl-e regard  is  paid  by  the  people  in  general 
to  Sunday.  Indeed,  throughout  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  that  is,  be- 
tween the  m.ountains  and  the  fea,  the  people  have  fcarcely  any  fenfe  of 
religion,  and  in  the  country  parts  the  churches  arc  all  filling  into  decay. 
As  I  rode  along,  I  fcarcely  obferved  one  that  was  not  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition, with  the  windows  broken,  and  doors  dropping  off  the  hinges, 
and  lying  open  to  the  pigs  and  cattle  wandering  abjiit  the  woods ;  yet 
many  of  thele  were  not  pail  repair.  The  cliurches  in  Virginia,  except- 
ing inch  as  are  in  towns,  itand  for  the  moil  pr.rt  in  the  woods,  retired 
from  any  houfes,,  and  it  does  not  appear  ti-.at  any  pertcns  are  apoointed 
to  pay  the  fmalleft  attention  to  them.  • 

A  cuftom  prevails  in  Norfolk,  of  private  individuals  holding  grave 
yards,  which  are  looked  upon  as  a  very  lucrative  kind  of  property,  the. 

health  officer,    a    regular    bred   rli;,  fician,   and  Hopped  up   or.e  or  two  deck:,  which  were  re- 

that   every  one   fufpcfled  w.is    ob!ig;'d    to    per-  ceptacles   for    the  /Hth   of  the   neighboaihood, 

form  quarantine.     The  people  in  New  York  are  -andi  which  contaminatei  tne  air  when  the  tide. 

fo   fully  pcrfuaded    that  the  fever  originates  in  was  cue. 
America  fiom  pairid  matter,    th:.t    :Kcy   have 

owners 
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owners  receiving  confiderable  fees  annually  for  giving  permiffion  to  peo- 
ple to  bury  their  dead  in  them.  It  is  very  common  alfo  to  fee,  in  the 
large  plantations  in  Virginia,  and  not  far  from  the  dwelling  houfe,  ce- 
meteries walled  in,  where  the  people  of  the  family  are  all  buried.  Thefe 
cemeteries  are  generally  built  adjoining  the  garden. 


^■■^■'-'-    \  -rW  :v;.    -       LETTER      XIV. 

Defcription  of  Difinal  Swamp. — Wild  Men  found  in  it.— Bears,  Wolves, 
&c. — Country  between  Swamp  and  Richmond. —  Mode  of  making  'Tar 
and  Fitch.— Poor  Soil. — Wretched  Taverns. — Corn  Bread. — T)ifficulty 
of  getting  Food  for  Horfes.—Fetetfburgh. — Horfe  Races  there. — Defcrip- 
tion of  Virginian  Horfes. — Stile  of  Riding  in  America. — Defcription  of 
Richtmnd,  Capital  of  Virginia. — Singular  Bridge  acrofs  'James  River. — 
State  Hoife. — Falls  of  fames  River. — Gamblitig  co77imon  in  Richmond. — • 
Lower  Clafjes  of  People  very  quarrelfome. —  Their  Mode  of  Fight ing.— 
Gouging. 

Richmond,  May. 

I^ROM  Norfolk  I  went  to  look  at  the  great  Difmal  Swamp,  which 
commences  at  the  diftance  of  nine  miles  from  the  town,  and  ex- 
tends into  North  Carolina,  occupying  in  the  whole  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  acres.  This  great  trad  is  entirely  covered  with  trees ; 
juniper  and  cyprefs  trees  grow  where  there  is  mofb  moifture,  and  on  the 
dry  parts,  white  and  red  oaks  and  a  variety  of  pines. 

Thefe  trees  grow  to  a  moft  enormous  lize,  and  between  them  the 
bruiliwood  fprings  up  fo  thick  that  the  fwamp  in  many  parts  is  abfolutely 
impervious.  In  this  refpedl  it  differs  totally  from  the  common  woods  in 
the  country.  It  abounds  alfo  with  cane  reeds,  and  with  long  rich  grafs, 
upon  which  cattle  feed  with  great  avidity,  and  become  fat  in  a  very 
ihort  fpace  of  timej  the  canes,  indeed,  are  confidered  to  be  the  very  befl 

green 
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green  food  that  can  be  given  to  them.  The  people  who  live  on  the 
borders  of  the  fwamp  drive  all  their  cattle  into  it  to  feedj  care  how- 
ever is  taken  to  train  them  to  come  back  regularly  to  the  farms  every 
night  by  themfelves,  otherwife  it  would  be  impofiible  to  find  them. 
This  is  effc*^l:ed  by  turning  into  the  fwamp  with  them,  for  the  firft  few- 
weeks  they  are  fent  thither  to  feed,  two  or  three  old  milch  cows  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  place,  round  whofe  necks  are  faftencd  fmall  bells.  The 
cows  come  back  e\^ery  evening  to  be  milked  ;  the  reft  of  the  cattle  herd 
with  thefe,  following  the  noife  of  the  bells,  and  when  they  return  to  the 
farm  a  handful  of  fait,  or  fomething  of  which  they  are  equally  fond,  is 
given  to  each  as  an  inducement  for  them  to  return  again.  In  a  fliort 
time  the  cattle  become  familiar  with  the  place,  and  having  been  accuf- 
tomed  from  the  firfl:  day  to  return,  they  regularly  walk  to  the  farms 
every  evening. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  the  fwamp  large  herds  of  wild  cattle  are 
found,  moft  probably  originally  loft  on  being  turned  in  to  feed.  Bears, 
wolves,  deer,  and  other  wild  indigenous  animals  are  alfo  met  with 
there.  Stories  are  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wild  men  having 
been  found  in  it,  who  were  loft,  it  is  fuppofcd,  in  the  fwamp  when 
children. 

The  fwamp  varies  very  much  in  different  parts  ;  in  feme  the  furfacc 
of  it  is  quite  dry,  and  firm  enough  to  bear  a  horfe;  in  others  it  is  over- 
flowed with  water;  and  elfewhere  fo  miry  that  a  man  would  fink  up 
to  his  neck  if  he  attempted  to  walk  upon  it ;  in  the  drieft  part,  if 
a  trench  is  cut  only  a  few  feet  deep,  the  water  gufiies  in,  and  it  is  filled 
immediately.  Where  the  canal  to  conned:  the  water  of  Albemarle 
Sound  with  Norfolk  is  cut,  the  water  in  many  places  flows  in  from 
the  fides,  at  the  depth  of  three  feet  from  the  furface,  in  large  Itreams, 
without  intermilfion ;  in  its  colour  it  exadly  refembles  brandy,  which  is 
fuppoled  to  be  occafioned  by  the  roots  of  the  juniper  trees;  it  is  perf^dfly 
clear  however,  and  by  no  means  unpalatable ;  it  is  faid  to  poliefs  a 
diuretic  quality,  and  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  think  it  very 
wholefome,  prefer  it  to  any  other.  Certainly  there  is  fomething  very- 
uncommon  in  the  nature  of  this  fwamp,  for  the  people  living  upon  the 

borders 
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borders  of  it  do  not  fuffer  by  fever  and  ague,  or  bilious  complaintSj  as  is 
penerally  the  cafe  with  thofe  refident^  irir  the Mieighbqurhood  of  other 
fwamps  and  marilies.  Whether  it  is  the  medicinal  quality  of  the  water, 
however,  which  keeps  them  in  better  health  or  not,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
determine.  ,        •  ;    .1':       :       -^ 

As  the  DJfmal  Swamp. lies  fo  very  near- to  Norfolk,  where  there  is  a 
conftant  demand  -for  fhingles,  flaves,  &c.  for  exportation,  and  as  the 
very  beft  of  thefe  different  articles  are  made  from  the  trees  growing  upon 
the  fwamp,  it  of  courfe  becomes  a  very  valuable  fpecies  of  property. 
The  canal  v/hich  is  now  cutting  through  it  will  a!fo>  enliance  its  value, 
as  when  it  is  completed,  lumber  can  then  be  readily  fent  from  the  re- 
moteft  parts.  The  more  fouthern  parts  of  it,  when  cleared,  anfwer 
uncommonly  well  for  the  culture  of  rice ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Norfolk,  as  far  as  ten  feet  deep  from  the  furface,  there  feems  to  be 
nothing  but  roots  and  fibres  of  different  herbs  mixed  with  a  whitifli 
fand,  which  would  not  anfwer  for  the  purpofe,  as  rice  requires  a  very 
rich  foil.  The  trees,  however,  that  grow  upon  it,  are  a  moft  p)-ofitable 
crop,  and  inftead  of  cutting  them  all  down  promifcuoufly,  as  commonly 
is  done,  they  only  fell  fuch  as  have  attained  a  large  fize,  by  which  means 
they  have  a  continued  fucceffion  for  the  manufadure  of  thofe  articles  I 
mentioned.  Eighty  thoufand  acres  of  the  fwamp  are  the  property  of  a 
company  incorporated  under  the  title  of  "  The  Difmal  Swamp  Company." 
Before  the  war  broke  out  a  large  numbei-  of  negroes  was  conftantly  em- 
ployed by  the  company  in  cutting  and  manufatluring  ftaves,  &c.  and 
their  affairs  were  going  on  very  profperoufly;  but  at  the  time  that  Nor- 
folk was  burnt  they  loft  all  their  negroes,  and  very  little  has  been  done 
by  them  fince.  The  lumber  that  is  now  fent  to  Norfolk  is  taken 
principally  off  thofe  parts  of  the  fwamp  which  are  private  property. 

From  the  Difmal  Swamp  to  Richmond,  a  diftance  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles,  along  the  fouth  fide  of  James  River,  the  country 
is  flat  and  fandy,  and  for  miles  together  entirely  covered  with  pine 
trees.  In  Nanfemonde  county,  bordering  on  the  fwamp,  the  foil  is  fo 
poor  that  but  very  little  corn  or  grain  is  raifed;  it  anfwers  Vv'eli  however 
for  peach  orchards,  which  are  found  to  be  very  profitable.  From  the 
g  peaches 
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peaches  they  make  brandy,  and  when  properly  matured  it  is  an  excellent 
liquor,  and  much  efteemed;  they  give  it  a  very  delicious  tkvour  in 
this  part  of  the  country  by  infufmg  dried  pears  in  it.  Spirit  and  water 
is  the  universal  beverage  throughout  Virginia.  They  alio  make  conli- 
derable  quantities  of  tar  and  pitch  from  the  pine  trees.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  a  fort  of  pit  is  dug,  in  which  they  burn  large  piles  of  the  trees. 
The  tar  runs  out,  and  is  depofited  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  from  whence 
it  is  taken,  cleared  of  the  bits  cf  charcoal  that  may  be  mixed  with  it 
and  put  into  barrels.     The  tai",  infpiilated  by  boiling,  makes  pitch. 

The  accommodation  at  the  taverns  along  this  road  I  found  rnoft 
wretchedj  nothing  was  to  be  had  but  rancid  iifli,  fat  lalt  pork,  and  bread 
made  of  Indian  corn.  For  this  indifferent  fare  alfo  I  had  to  v/ait  often- 
times an  hour  or  two.  Indian  corn  bread,  if  well  made,  is  tolerably 
good,  but  very  few  people  can  relifli  it  on  the  firfb  trial ;  it  is  a  coarfe, 
ilrong  kind  of  bread,  which  has  fomething  of  the  tafte  of  that  made 
from  oats.  The  bed;  way  of  preparing  it  is  in  cakes  ;  the  large 
loaves  made  of  it  are  always  like  dough  in  the  middle.  There  is 
a  difb  alio  which  they  make  of  Indian  corn,  very  common  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  called  "  hominy."  It  confifts  of  pounded  Indian  corn 
and  beans  boiled  together  -with  milk  till  the  whole  mais  becomes  hrm. 
This  is  eat,  either  hot  or  cold,  with  bacon,  or  with  other  meat. 

As   for  my  horfes,  they  were  almofl  ll:arved.     Hay  is   fcarcely  ever 
made  ufe  of  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  in  place  of  it  they  feed  their 
cattle  upon  fodder,  that  is,  the  leaves  of  the  Indian  corn  plant.     Not  a 
bit  of  fodder,  however,  was  to  be  had  on  the  whole  road  from  Norfolk 
to  Richmond,  excepting  at  two  places  ;  and  the  feafon  having  been  re- 
markably dry,  the  little  grafs  that  had  fprung  up  had  been  eat  down 
every  where  by  the  cattle  in  the  country.     Oats  were  not  to  be  had  on 
any  terms ;  and  Indian  corn  was  fo  fcarce,  that  I  had  frequently  to  fend 
to  one  or  two  different  houles  before  I  could  get  even  fufficient  to  give 
one  feed    each    to  my  horfes.     The  people  in  the  country  endeavoured 
to  account  for   this  fcarcity  from  the  badnefs  of  the  harvell  the  pre- 
ceding year;  but  the  fad:,  I  believe,  was,  that  corn  for  exportation  hav- 
ing been  in  great  demand,  and  a  mofc  enormous  price  offered  for  it,  the 
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people  had  been  tempted  to  dlfpofe  of  a  great  deal  more  than  they  could 
well  fpare.  Each  perfon  was  eager  to  fell  his  own  corn  to  fnch  advan- 
tao-e,  and  depended  upon  getting  fupplied  by  his  neighbour,  fo  that  they 
were  all  reduced  to  want. 

Peterfbargh  ftands  at  the  head  of  the  navigable  part  of  Appamatox 
River,  and  is  the  only  place  of  confequence  fouth  of  James  River,  be- 
tween Norfolk  and  Richmond.  The  reft  of  the  towns,  which  are  but 
very  frnall,  feem  to  be  fail  on  the  decline,  and  prefent  a  miferable  and 
melancholy  appearance.  The  houfes  in  Peterfburgh  amount  to  about 
three  hundred  ;  they  are  built  without  any  regularity.  The  people  who 
inhabit  them  are  moflly  foreigners ;  ten  families  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  town  that  have  been  born  in  it.  A  very  flourifliing  trade  is  carried 
on  in  this  place.  About  two  thoufand  four  hundred  hogsheads  of  tobacco 
are  infpefted  annually  at  the  warehoufes ;  and  at  the  falls  of  the  Appa- 
m.atox  River,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  are  fome  of  the  bed  Hour 
mills  in  the  ftatc. 

Great  crowds  were  alTembled  at  this  place,  as  I  palled  through,  at- 
tradled  to  it  by  the  horfe  races,  which  take  place  four  or  five  times  in 
the  year.  Korfe  racing  is  a  favourite  amufement  in  Virginia  ;  and  it  is 
carried  on  with  fpirit  in  different  parts  of  the  flate.  The  beft  bred 
horfes  which  they  have  are  imported  from  England ;  but  ftill  fome  of 
thofe  raifed  at  home  are  very  good.  They  ufually  run  for  purfes  made 
up  by  fubfcription.  The  only  particular  circumftance  in  their  mode 
of  carrying  on  their  races  in  Virginia  is,  that  they  always  run  to  the 
left ;  the  horfes  are  commonly  rode  by  negro  boys,  fome  of  whom  arc 
really  good  jockies. 

The  horfes  in  common  ufe  in  Virginia  are  all  of  a  light  defcriptiorx, 
chiefly  adapted  for  the  faddle  ;  fome  of  them  are  handfomc,  but  they 
are  for  the  moft  part  fpoiled  by  the  falie  gaits  v/hich  they  are  taught. 
The  Virginians  are  wretched  horfemen,  as  indeed  are  all  the  Ame- 
ricans I  ever  met  with,  excepting  fome  fev/  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
New  York.  They  fit  with  their  toes  juft  under  the  horfe's  nofe,  their 
flirrups  being  left  extremely  long,  and  the  faddle  put  about  three  or  four 
inches  forward  on  the  mane.  As  for  the  management  of  the  reins,  it  is 
^  what 
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what  they  have  no  conception  of.  A  trot  is  odious  to  them,  and  they 
exprefs  the  utmoft  aftonillinfient  at  a  perfon  who  can  hke  that  uneafy 
gait,  as  they  call  it.  The  favourite  gaits  which  all  their  horfes  are  taught, 
are  a  pace  and  a  ii;rack.  In  the  firlt,  the  animal  moves  his  two  feet  on 
one  f  de  at  the  fame  time,  and  gets  on  v/i:h  a  fort  of  iluif^ing  motion, 
being  unable  to  fpriiig  from  the  ground  on  thefe  two  feet  as  in  a  trot. 
We  fhould  call  this  an  unnatural  gait,  as  none  of  our  horfes  would  ever 
move  in  that  manner  -without  a  rider;  hut  the  Aniericans  iniiil  upon  it 
that  it  is  otherv/ife,  bccaufe  m.any  of  their  foals  pace  as  foon  as  born. 
Thefe  kind  of  horfes  are  called  "  natural  pacers,"  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
the  utmoft  difficulty  to  make  them  move  in  any  other  manner  j  but  it 
is  not  one  horfe  in  iive  hundred  that  would  pace  v/ithout  being  taught. 
In  the  wrack,  the  horfe  gallops  with  his  fore  feet,  and  trots  with  thofc 
behind„  This  is  a  gait  equally  devoid  of  grace  with  the  other,  and 
equally  contrary  to  nature  ;  it  is  very  fitiguing  alio  to  the  horfe ;  but 
the  V"irginian  finds  it  more  conducive  to  his  eafe  than  a  fair  gallop,  and 
this  circumftance  banifhes  every  other  coniideration. 

Tlie  people  in  this  part  of  the  countr}^  bordering  upon  James  River, 
are  extremely  fond  of  an  entertainment  which  they  call  a  barbacue.  It 
conlifts  in  a  large  party  meeting  together,  either  under  fonie  trees,  or  in 
a  houfe,  to  partake  of  a  Ifurgeon  or  pig  roafted  in  the  open  air,  on  a 
fort  of  hurdle,  over  a  flow  hre  ;  this,  however,  is  an  entertainment 
chiefly  confined  to  the  lower  ranks,  and,  like  moil  others  of  the  fame 
nature,  it  generally  ends  in  intoxication. 

Richmond,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  is  fituated  immediately  below  the 
fails  of  James  River,  on  the  north  flde.  The  river  oppofite  to  the  town 
is  about  four  hundred  yards  wide,  and  is  crofTed  by  means  of  two  bridges, 
^»hich  are  feparated  by  an  ifland  that  lies  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.  The  bridge,  leading  from  the  fouth  fliore  to  the  ifland,  is 
built  upon  fifteen  large  flat  bottomed  boats,  kept  flationary  in 
the  river  by  fl:rong  chains  and  anchors.  I'he  bows  of  them,  which 
are  very  fliarp,  are  put  againfl;  the  fl:ream,  and  fore  and  aft  there  is  a 
ilrong  beam,  upon  which  the  piers  of  the  bridge  reft.  Between  the 
illand  and  the  town,  the  water  being  fliallower,  the  bridge  is  built  upon 
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piers  formed  of  fquare  cafements  of  logs  filled  with  ftones.  To  this 
tliere  is  no  railing,  and  the  boards  with  which  it  is  covered  are  fo  Icofe, 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  ride  a  horfe  acrofs  it  that  is  not  accuftomed  to  it. 
The  bridges  thrown  acrofs  this  river,  oppofite  the  town,  have  repeat- 
edly been  carried  away  ;  it  is  thought  idle,  therefore,  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  better  one  than  what  exifts  at  prefent.  The  ftroagefl  Hone 
bridge  could  hardly  refift  the  bodies  of  ice  that  are  hurried  down  the 
falls  by  the  floods  on  the   breaking  up  of  a  fevere  winter. 

Though  the  houfes  in  Richmond  are  not  more  than  feven  hundred 
in  number,  yet  they  extend  nearly  one  mile  and  a  half  along  the  banks 
of  the  river.  The  lower  part  of  the  town,  according  to  the  courfe  of 
the  river,  is  built  clofe  to  the  water,  and  oppofite  to  it  lies  the  {hipping; 
tills  is  conne(5led  with  the  upper  town  by  a  long  ftreet,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  courfe  of  the  river,  about  fifty  yards  removed  from  the 
banks.  The  fituation  of  the  upper  town  is  very  pleafing  ;  it  ftands  on 
an  elevated  fpot,  and  commands  a  fine  profpedl  of  the  falls  of  the  river, 
and  of  the  adjacent  country  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The  bell:  houfes  fi;and 
here,  and  alfo  the  capitol  or  flatehoufe.  From  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
river  this  building  appears  extremely  well,  as  its  defedls  cannot  be  ob- 
ferved  at  that  diftance,  but  on  a  clofer  infpedlion  it  proves  to  be  a  clumfy 
ill  /hapen  pile.  The  original  plan  was  fent  over  from  France  by  Mr. 
JefFerfon,  and  had  great  merit ;  but  his  ingenious  countrymen  thought 
they  could  improve  it,  and  to  do  fo  placed  v/hat  was  intended  for  the 
attic  fiery,  in  the  plan,  at  the  bottom,  and  put  the  columns  on  the  top 
of  it.  In  many  other  refpeds,  iikewife,  the  plan  v/as  inverted.  This 
building  is  finifiied  entirely  with  red  brick ;  even  the  columns  them- 
felves  are  formed  of  brick ;  but  to  make  them  appear  like  fione,  they 
have  been  partially  whitened  with  common  whitewafh.  The  infide  of 
the  building  is  but  very  little  better  than  its  exterior  part.  The 
principal  room  is  for  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives ;  this  is  ufed  alfo 
for  divine  fervice,  as  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  church  in  the  town. 
The  veftibule  is  circular,  and  very  dark ;  it  is  to  be  ornamented  with  a 
ilatue  of  General  Wafliington,  executed  by  an  eminent  artill:  in  France, 

which 
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which  arrived  while  I  was  in  the  town.  Ugly  and  ill  contrived  as  this 
building  is,  a  ftranger  muft  not  attempt  to  find  fault  with  any  part  of  it, 
for  it  is  looked  upon  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  moft  elegant  fabric. 

The  falls  in  the  river,  or  the  rapids,  as  they  Ihould  be  called,  extend  fix 
miles  above  the  city,  in  the  courfe  of  which  there  is  a  defcent  of  about 
eighty  feet.  The  river  is  here  full  of  large  rocks,  and  the  v/ater  ruflies 
over  them  in  fome  places  with  great  impetuofity.  A  canal  is  completed 
at  the  north  fide  of  thefe  falls,  which  renders  the  navigation  complete 
from  Richmond  to  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  at  particular  times  of  the 
year,  boats  with  liglit  burthens  can  proceed  ftill  higher  up.  In  the 
river,  oppofite  the  town,  are  no  more  than  (sven  feet  v/ater,  but  tea 
miles  lower  down  about  twelve  feet.  Moft  of  the  veilels  trading 
to  Richmond  unlade  the  greater  part  of  their  cargoes  at  this  place 
into  river  craft,  and  then  proceed  up  to  the  tov/n.  Trade  is  carried  on 
here  chiefly  by  foreigners,  as  the  Virginians  have  but  little  incllnatioa 
for  it,  and  are  too  fond  of  amufement  to  purfue  it  with  much  fuccefs. 

Richmond  contains  about  four  thoufand  inhabitants,  one  half  of  whom 
are  ilaves.  Airongft  the  freemen  are  numbers  of  lawyers,  who,  with  the 
officers  of  the  flate  government,  and  feveral  that  live  retired  on  their 
fortunes,  refide  in  the  upper  town  j  the  other  part  is  inhabited  principally 
by  the  traders. 

Perhaps  in  no  place  of  the  fame  fize  in  the  v/oild  is  there  more  gam- 
bling going  forv/ard  than  in  Richmond.  I  had  fcarcely  alighted  from 
my  horfe  at  the  tavern,  when  the  landlord  came  to  aik  what  game  I 
was  moft  partial  to,  as  in  fuch  a  room  there  was  a  faro  table,  in  another 
a  hazard  table,  in  a  third  a  billiard  table,  to  any  one  of  which  he  was 
ready  to  conducfl  me.  Not  the  fmalleft  {ccrecy  is  employed  in  keepinfy 
thefe  tables;  they  are  always  crowded  with  people,  and  the  doors  of  the 
apartment  are  only  fluit  to  prevent  the  rabble  from  coming  in.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  lower  parts  of  the  country  in  Virginia,  and  alfo  in  that  part 
of  Maryland  next  to  it,  there  is  fcarcely  a  petty  tavern  without  a  billiard 
room,  and  this  is  always  full  of  a  fet  of  idle  low  lived  f:ilows,  drinking 
fpirlts  or  playing  cards,  if  not  engaged  at  the  table.  Cockhight- 
ing  is  alfo  another  favourite  diverlion;  it  is  chiefly,  hov/evcr,  the  lower 
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clafs  of  people  that  partake  of  thefe  amufements  at  the  taverns;  in  pri- 
vate there  is,  perhaps,  as  little  gambUng  in  Virginia  as  in  any  other  part 
of  America.  The  circumiVanca  of  having  the  taverns  thus  infeiled  by 
fljch  a  let  of  people  renders  travelling  extremely  unplcafant.  Many 
times  1  have  been  forced  to  proceed  much  farther  in  a  day  than  I  have 
wiflied,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fcenes  of  rioting  and  quarrelling  that  I  have 
met  with  at  the  taverus,  which  it  is  impoifible  to  efcape  as  long  as  you 
remain  in  the  fame  houfe  where  they  are  carried  on,  for  every  apartment 
is  confidered  as  common,  and  that  room  in  which  a  ftranger  fits  down 
is  fure  to  be  the  mod  frequented. 

Whenever  thefe  people  come  to  blows,  they  light  jail  like  wild  beafls, 
biting,  kicking,  and  endeavouring  to  tear  each  other's  eyes  out  v/ith  their 
nails.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet  with  thofe  who  have  loll; 
an  eye  in  a  combat,  and  there  are  men  who  pride  themfelves  upon  the 
dexterity  with  which  they  can  fcoop  one  out.  This  is  called  gouging. 
To  perform  the  horrid  operation,  the  combatant  tvvifts  his  forefingers  in 
the  fide  iocks  of  his  adverfary's  hair,  and  then  applies  his  thumbs  to  the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  to  force  it  out  of  the  focket.  If  ever  there  is  a  bat- 
tle, in  which  neither  of  thofe  engaged  lofes  an  eye,  their  faces  are  how- 
ever generally  cut  in  a  (liocking  manner  with  the  thumb  nails,  in  the 
many  attempts  which  are  made  at  gouging.  But  what  is  worfe  than  all, 
thefe  wretches  in  their  combat  endeavour  to  their  utmoft  to  tear  out  each 
other's  tellicles.  Four  or  five  inftances  came  within  my  own  obfervation, 
as  I  pafied  through  Maryland  and  Virginia,  of  men  being  confined  in 
their  beds  from  the  injuries  which  they  had  received  of  this  nature  in  a 
fight.  In  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  I  have  been  credibly  aflured,  that 
the  people  are  flill  more  depraved  in  this  refped:  than  in  Virginia,  and  that 
in  fome  particular  parts  of  thefe  ftates,  every  third  or  fourth  man  appears 
with  one  eye. 
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of  Flowers  and  Shrubs  in  ihc  IVoods, — Melody  cfthe  Birds. — Of  the  Birds 
of  Virginia.-— Mocking  Bird.—Blue  Bird.— -Red  Bird,  &c.— Singular 
Noifes  of  the  Frogs. —  Columbia. — Magazine  there. — Fire  Flies  in  the 
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Monticeilo,  Ivl?.y. 

TTAVING  {laid  at  Richmond  fomewhat  longer  than  a  week,  wliich 
I  found  tibfoluteiy  neceffaiy,  if  it  had  only  been  to  recruit  the 
ftrength  of  my  horfes,  that  had  been  half  flarved  in  coming  from  Nor- 
folk, I  proceeded  in  a  north- wefterly  direftion  towards  the  South-weft  or 
Green  Mountains. 

The  country  about  Richmond  is  fandy,  but  not  (o  much  fo,  nor  as 
flat  as  on  the  fouth  liae  of  James  River  towards  the  fca.  It  now 
wore  a  moft  pleafing  afpecTr.  The  firft  week  in  May  had  arrived  j  the 
trees  had  obtained  a  conliderable  part  of  their  foliage,  and  the  air  in  the 
woods  was  perfumed  with  the  fragrant  fmell  of  numberiefs  flowers  and 
flowering  fiirubs,  which  fprang  up  on  all  fides.  The  mufic  of  the  birds 
was  alfo  delightful.  It  is  thought  that  in  Virginia  the  finging  birds  are 
finer  than  what  are  to  be  met  with  on  any  other  part  of  the  continent, 
as  the  climate  is  more  congenial  to  them,  being  neither  fo  intenfely  hot 
in  fammer  as  that  of  the  Carolinas,  nor  fo  cold  in  winter  as  that  of  the 
more  northern  Itates.  The  notes  of  the  mocking  bird  or  Vir-iniaii 
nightingale  are  in  particular  moll  melodious.  This  bird  is  of  the  co- 
lour 
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lour  and  about  the  fize  of  a  thrudi,  but  more  flcnder,  it  imitates  the 
fong  of  every  other  bird,  but  with  increafed  fircngth  and  fNyeetnefs.  The 
bii'd  vvhofc  fong  it  mocks  generally  flics  away,  as  if  conrcious  of  being 
exxelled  by  the  otiier,  and  dillatisfied  with  its  own  powers.  It  is  a  re- 
mark, however,  made  by  Catefby,  and  which  appears  to  be  a  very  jufi: 
one,  that  the  birds  in  America  are  much  inferior  to  thofe  in  Europe  in 
tlie  melody  of  their  notes,  but  that  they  are  fuperior  in  point  of  plumr.ge. 
I  know  of  no  American  bird  that  has  the  rich  mellow  note  of  our  black- 
bird, the  fnrightly  note  of  the  fky-lark,  or'  the  fweet  and  plaintive  cine 
of  the  nightingale. 

After  having  liftencd  to  the  mocking  bird,  there  is  no  novelty  in  hear- 
ing the  fong  of  any  other  bird  in  the  country;  and  indeed  their  fongs  are 
for  the  moil:  part  but  very  fimple  in  themfelves,  though  combined  they 
are  pleafing. 

The  mofi;  remarkable  for  their  plumage  of  thofe  commonly  met  with 
are,  the  blue  bird  and  the  red  bird.  The  firft  is  about  the  f]ze  of  a  lin- 
net ;  its  back,  head,  and  wings  are  of  dark  yet  bright  blue;  when  flying 
the  plumage  appears  to  the  greatefl  advantage.  The  red  bird  is  larger 
than  a  fky  lark,  though  fenaller  than  a  thrufli ;  it  is  of  a  vermilion  co- 
lour, and  has  a  fmall  tuft  on  its  head.  A  few  humming  birds  make  their 
appearance  in  fummer,  but  their  plumage  is  not  fo  beautiful  as  thofe 
found  more  to  the  fouthward. 

Of  the  other  common  birds  there  are  but  few  worth  notice.  Doves 
and  quails,  or  partridges  as  they  are  fometimes  called,  aftord  good  diver- 
fion  for  the  fportfman.  Thefe  lafl:  birds  in  their  habits  are  exadtly  fimi- 
lar  to  European  partridges,  excepting  that  they  aiight  fometimes  upon 
trees;  their  fize  is  that  of  the  quail,  but  they  are  neither  the  fame  as 
the  Englifli  quail  or  the  Englifh  partridge.  It  is  the  fame  with  many 
other  birds,  as  j.iys,  robins,  larks,  pheafints,  fee.  which  were  called  by 
the  Engiilli  fettler.s  after  the  birds  of  the  fame  name  in  England,  becaufe 
they  bore  feme  refetnblance  to  them,  though  in  fad:  they  are  materially 
di.T;rcnt.  In  the  lower  parts  of  Viiginia,  and  to  the  fouthward,  are  great 
nuiiibers  of  large  birds,  calltd  uijkey  blizzards,  which,  when  mounted 
vicit  on  the  wing,  look  like  eagles.     In  Carolina  there  is  a  law  prohibit- 
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ing  the  killing  thefe  birds,  as  they  feed  upon  putrid  carcafes,  and  there- 
fore contribute  to  keep  the  air  wholelbme.  There  is  only  one  bird  more 
which  .1  (hall  mention,  the  whipper-will,  or  whip-poor-will,  as  it  is 
fometimes  called,  from  the  plaintive  noife  that  it  makes  ;  to  my  ear  k 
founded  wyp-6-il.  It  begins  to  make  this  noife,  which  is  heard  a  great 
way  olff  about  dufk,  and'  continues  it  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
night.  This  bird  is  fo  very  wary,  and  fo  few  inftances  have  occurred  of  , 
its  being  feen,  much  lefs  taken,  that  many  have  imagined  the  noife  does  'M*M 
not  proceed  from  a  bird,  but  from  a  frog,  efpecially  as  it  is  heard  moft  fre- 
quently in  the  neighbourhood  of  low  grounds. 

The  frogs  in  America,  it  muft  here  be  obferved,  make  a  mod:  fmgular  ,^,^_*»» 
noife,  fome  of  them  abfolutely  whiftling,  whilil  others  croak  fo  loudljC 
that  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  tell  whether  the  found  proceeds  from  a  calf 
or  a  frog :  I  have  more  than  once  been  deceived  by  the  noiie  when, 
walking  in  a  meadow.  Thefe  laft  frogs  are  called  bull  frogs;  they  moflly 
keep  in  pairs,  and  are  never  found  but  where  there  Is  good  water ;  their 
bodies  are  from  four  to  feven  inches  long,  and.  their  legs  are  in  propor- 
tion ;  they  are  extremely  aftive,  and  take  prodigious  leaps. 

The  firfl  town  I  reached  on  going  towards  the  mountains  was  Co- 
lumbia, or  Point  of  Fork,  as  it  is  called  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is 
fituated  about  fixty  miles  above  Richmond,  at  the  confluence  of  Rivanna  ■ 
and  Fluvanna  rivers,  which  united  form  James  River.  This  is  a  flou- 
rilhing  little  place,  containing  about  forty  houfes,  and  a  warehoufe  for 
the  infpedion  of  tobacco.  On  the  neck  of  land  between  the  two  rivers, 
juft  oppofite  to  the  town,  is  the  magazine  of  the  il:ate,  in  which  are  kept 
twelve  thoufand  fland  of  arms,  and  about  thirty  tons  of  powder.  The 
low  lands  bordering  upon  the  river  in  this  neighbourhood  are  extremely 
valuable. 

From  Columbia  to  the  Green  Springs,  about  twenty  miles  farther  on, 
the  road  runs  almoft  v/holly  through  a  pine  forefl,  and  is  very  lonely. 
Night  came  on  before  I  got  to  the  end  of  it,  and,  as  very  cornn-icnly 
happens  with  travellers  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  foon  lofc  my  v/ay.  A 
hght.  however,  icen  through  the  trees,  feemed  to  indicdte  that  a  houfe 
was  not  far  off;  my  fervant  eagerly  rode  up  to  it,  bul:  the  poor  feilow.'s 
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confternation  was  great  indeed  when  he  obferved  it  moving  from  hitn, 
prefently  coming  back,  and  then  with  fwiftnefs  departing  again  into  the 
woods.  I  was  at  a  lofs  for  a  time  miyfelf  to  account  for  the  appearance, 
but  after  proceeding  a  little  farther,  I  obferved  the  fame  fort  of  light  in 
many  other  places,  and  diHTsounting  from  my  horie  to  examine  a  bufli 
where  one  of  thefe  fparks  appeared  to  have  fiiien,  I  found  it  proceeded 
from  the  fire  fly.  As  the  fummer  came  on,  thefc  flies  appeared  every 
night:  after  a  light  iLower  in  the  afternoon,  I  have  feen  the  woods 
fparkling  with  them  in  every  quarter.  The  light  is  emitted  from  the 
tailj  and  the  animal  has  the  power  of  emitting  it  or  not  at  pleafure. 

After  wandering  about  till  it  was  near  eleven  o'clock,  a  plantation  at 
laft  appeared,  and  having  got  frefli  information  refpecfting  the  road  from 
the  negroes  in  the  quarter,  who  generally  fit  up  half  the  night,  and  over 
a  fire  in  all  fealbns,  I  again  fet  out  for  the  Green  Springs,  With  fom.e 
difficulty  I  at  laft  found  the  way,  and  arrived  there  about  midnight. 
The  hour  was  fo  unfeafonable,  that  the  people  at  the  tavern  were  very 
unwilling  to  open  their  doors ;  and  it  was  not  till  I  had  related  the  hif- 
tory  of  my  adventures  from  the  laft  ftage  two  or  three  times  that  they 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  let  me  in.  At  laft  a  tall  fellow  in  his  fhirt 
came  grumbling  to  the  door,  and  told  n-se  I  might  come  in  if  I  would. 
I  had  now  a  parley  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour  to  perftiade  him  to 
give  me  fome  corn  for  my  horfes,  which  he  was  very  unwilling  to  do ; 
but  at  laft  he  complied,  though  much  againft  his  inclination,  and  un- 
locked the  ftable  door.  Returning  to  the  houfe,  I  was  lliewn  into  a 
room  about  ten  feet  fquare,  in  which  were  two  filthy  beds  fwarming 
vvith  bugs ;  the  ceiling  had  mouldered  away,  and  the  walls  admitted 
light  in  various  places;  it  was  a  happy  circumftance,  however,  that  thefe 
apertures  were  in  the  wall,  for  the  window  of  the  apartment  was  infuf- 
£cient  in  itfelf  to  admit  either  light  or  frefti  air.  Here  I  would  fain 
have  got  fomething  to  eat,  if  poffible,  but  not  even  fo  much  as  a  piece 
of  bread  was  to  be  had ;  indeed,  in  this  part  of  the  country  they  feldom 
think  of  keeping  bread  ready  made,  but  juft  prepare  fufficient  for  the 
meal  about  half  an  hour  before  it  is  wanted,  and  then  ferve  it  hot.  Un- 
able therefore  to  procure  any  food,  and  fatigued  with  a  long  journey 
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ciUiing  a  parching  day,  I  threw  myf^^lf  down  on  one  of  the  beds  in  my 
clothes,  and  enjoyed  a  profound  repofe,  notwithftanding  the  repeated  on- 
fets  of  the  bugs  and  other  vermin  with  which  I  was  niolefted. 

Befides  the  tavern  and  the  quarters  of  the  Haves,  there  is  but  one 
more  building  at  this  place.  This  is  a  large  farm  houfe,  wliere 
people  that  refort  to  the  fprings  are  accommodated  with  lodgings, 
about  as  good  as  thofe  at  the  tavern.  Thefe  habitations  ftand  in  the 
center  of  a  cleared  fpotof  land  of  about  fifty  acres,  furrounded  entirely  with 
wood.  The  fprings  are  juft  on  the  margin  of  the  wood,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  Hope,  which  begins  at  the  houfes,  and  are  covered  with  a  few  boards, 
merely  to  keep  the  leaves  from  falling  in.  The  waters  are  chalybeate, 
and  are  drank  chiefly  by  perfons  from  the  low  country,  whofe  conftitu- 
tions  have  been  relaxed  by  the  heats  of  fummer. 

Having    breakfafted  in  the  morning  at  this   miferable  little   place,   I 
proceeded  on  my  journey  up  the  South-well  Mountain.      In    the  courfe 
of  this  day's  ride  I  obferved  a  great  number  of  fnakes,  which  were  now 
beginning  to  come  forth  from  their  holes.     I  killed   a   black  one,    that 
I  found  fleeping,   flretched  acrofs  the  road ;  it  was  five  feet  in  length. 
The  black  fnake   is    more   commonly  met  with  than  any  other  in  this 
part  of  America,  and  is  uilially  from  four  to  fix  feet  in   length.      In 
proportion  to   the  length  it  is  extremely  flender ;   tJie  back  is  perfedlly 
black,  the  belly  lead  colour,  inclining  to  white  towards  the  throat.      The 
bite  of  this  fnake  is  not  poifonous,  and   the  people  in   that  country  are 
not  generally    inclined   to   kill  it,    from    its    great  utility  in  deflroying 
rats  and  mice.      It  is  wonderfully  fond  of  milk,  and  is  frequently  found 
in  the  dairies,  which  in  Virginia  are  for  the  moil  part  in  low  fituations, 
like  cellars,  as  the  milk  could  not  otherwife  be  kept  fweet  for  two  hours 
together  in  fumm.er  time.    The  black  fnake,  at  the  time  of  copulation,  im- 
mediately purfues  any  perfon  who  comes  in  fight,  and  with  fuch  fwittnefs, 
that    the    befi;    runner  cannot   efcape    from    him    upon    even    ground. 
Many  other  forts  of  harmlefs  Ihakes  are  found  here,  fonie  of  which  are 
beaulifidly  variegated,  as  the  garter,  the  ribbon,  the  blueilh  green  ihake, 
&c.  &CC.      Of  the   venomous    kind,  the    moil:  common   are  the   rattle 
fnake,  and  the  copper  or  moccallin  fnake.     The  former  is  found  chiefly  en 
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the  mountains;  but  although  frequently  met  with,  it  is  very  rarely  that 
people  are  bitten  by  it;  fcarceiy  a  fummer,  however,  pafles  over  with- 
out feveral  being  bit  by  the  copper  fnake.  The  poifon  of  the  latter 
is  not  Co  fubtile  as  that  of  the  rattle  fnal:e,  but  it  is  very  injurious,  and  if 
not  attended  to  in  time,  death  will  certainly  enfae.  The  rattle  fnake  is 
very  dull,  and  never  attacks  a  perfon  that  does  not  moleft  him  j  but, 
at  the  fame  time,  he  will  not  turn  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  any  one  ;  be- 
fore he  bites,  he  always  gives  notice  by  taking  his  rattles,  fo  that  a 
perfon  that  hears  them  can  readily  get  out  of  his  way.  The  copper 
fnake,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  adive  and  treacherous,  and,  it  is  faid, 
will  abfolutely  put  himfelf  in  the  v/ay  of  a  perfon  to  bite  him.  Snakes 
are  neither  fo  numerous  nor  fo  venomous  in  the  northern  as  in  the  fou- 
thern  ftates.  Horfes,  cows,  dogs,  and  fowl  feem  to  have  an  innate  fenCe 
of  the  danger  they  are  expofed  to  from  thefe  poifonous  reptiles,  and  will 
fhew  evident  fymptoms  of  fear  on  approaching  near  them,  although  they 
are  dead  -,  but  what  is  remarkable,  hogs,  fo  far  from  being  afraid  of  them, 
purfue  and  devour  them  with  the  greatefi:  avidity,  totally  regardlefs  of 
their  bites.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  great  quantity  of  fat,  with  which  they 
are  furniflied,  prevents  the  poifon  from  operating  on  their  bodies  as  on 
thofe  of  other  animals.  Hog's  lard,  it  might  therefore  reafonably  be 
conjecTtured,  would  be  a  good  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  fnake;  however, 
I  never  heard  of  its  being  tried ;  the  people  generally  apply  herbs  to  the 
v/ound,  the  fpecific  qualities  of  which  are  v/ell  known.  It  is  a  re- 
markable inftance  of  the  bounty  of  providence,  that  in  all  thofe  parts  of 
the  country  where  thefe  venomous  reptiles  abound,  thofe  herbs  which 
are  the  mofl:  certain  antidote  to  the  poifon  arc  found  in  the  greateft 
plenty. 

The  South- weft  Mountains  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
are  the  firft  which  you  come  to  on  going  up  the  country  from  the  fea- 
coaft  in  Virginia.  Thefe  mountains  are  not  lofty,  and  ought  indeed 
rather  to  be  called  hills  than  mountains  ;  they  are  not  feeu  till  you  come 
within  a  very  few  miles  of  them,  and  the  afcent  is  fo  gradual,  that  you 
^et  upon  their  top  almoil:  without  perceiving  it. 

The  foil  here  changes  to  a  deep  argillaceous  earth,  particularly 
well   fuited  to   the  culture  of  fmall   grain  and  clover,   and  produces 
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abundant  crops.  As  this  earth,  however,  does  not  abforb  the  water  very, 
quickly,  the  farmer  is  expofed  to  great  lofTes  from  heavy  falls  of  rain  ; 
the  feed  is  liable  to  be  wafhed  out  of  the  ground,  fo  that  fometimes  it 
is  found  necefTary  to  fow  a  iield  two  or  three  different  times  before  it 
becomes  green  ;  and  if  great  care  be  not  taken  to  guard  fuch  fields  as  lie 
on  a  declivity  by  proper  trenches,  the  crops  are  fometimes  entirely  de-. 
ftroyed,  even  after  they  arrive  at  maturity ;  indeed,  very  often,  notwith- 
llanding  the  utmort  precautions,  the  water  departs  fi-om  its  ufual  chan- 
nel, and  fweeps  away  all  before  it.  After  heavy  torrents  of  rain  I  have 
frequently  feen  all  the  negroes  in  a  farm  difpatched  with  hoes  and  fpades 
to  different  fields,  to  be  ready  to  turn  the  courfe  of  the  water,  in  cafe  it 
fliould  take  an  improper  dired:ion.  On  the  fides  of  the  mountain,  where 
the  ground  has  been -worn  out  with  the  culture  of  tobacco,  and  left 
wafte,  and  the  water  has  been  fuffered  to  run  in  the  fame  channel  for  a 
length  of  time,  it  is  furprifing  to  fee  the  depth  of  the  ravines  or  gullies, 
as  they  are  called,  which  it  has  formed.  They  are  jufl:  like  fo  many  pre- 
cipices, and  are  infurmountable  barriers  to  the  pafi"age  from  one  fide  of 
the  mountain  to  the  other. 

Notwithftanding  fuch  difad vantages,  however,  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  thefe  mountains  h  far  more  populous  than  that 
which  lies  towards  Richmond  i  and  there  are  many  perfons  that  even 
confider  it  to  be  the  garden  of  the  United  States.  All  the  produdions 
of  the  lower  part  of  Virginia  may  be  had  here,  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  heat  is  never  found  to  be  fo  opprelTive  ;  for  in  the  hotteft  months  in 
the  year  there  is  a  frefhnefs  and  elafticity  in  the  air  unknown  in  the  low 
country.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  found  to  be  90°  and  60' 
above  cipher,  but  it  is  not  often  that  the  thermometer  rifes  above  84°, 
and  the  v/inters  are  fo  mild  in  general,  that  it  is  a  very  rare  circumflance 
for  the  fnow  to  lie  for  three  days  together  upon  the  ground. 

The  falubrity  of  the  climate  is  equal  alfo  to  that  of  any  part  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  inhabitants  have  in  confequence  a  healthy  raddy 
appearance.  The  femiale  part  of  the  peafantry  in  particular  is  totally 
different  from  that  in  the  lov.^  country.  Inftead  of  the  pale,  fickly,  de- 
bilitated 
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bilitated  beings,  v/hom  you  meet  with  there,  you  find  amongft  thefe 
mountains  many  a  one  that  would  be  a  fit  fubjedl  to  be  painted  for  a 
Lavinia.  It  is  really  delightful  to  behold  the  groups  of  females, 
aflembled  here,  at  times,  to  gather  the  cherries  and  other  fruits  which 
o-row  in  the  greateft  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  almoft  every 
habitation.  Their  lliapes  and  complexions  are  charming;  and  the  care- 
lefihefs  of  their  dreiles,  which  confift  of  little  more,  in  common,  than  a 
fimple  bodice  and  petticoat,  makes  them  appear  even  ftill  more  en- 
gaging- 

The  common  people  in  this  neighbourhood  appeared  to  me  to  be 
of  a  more  frank  and  open  difpofition,  more  inclined  to  hofpitality, 
and  to  live  more  contentedly  on  what  they  poiTeffed,  than  the  people  of 
the  fame  clafs  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States  I  paffed  through. 
From  being  able,  however,  to  procure  the  neceffaries  of  life  upon  very 
eafy  terms,  they  are  rather  of  an  indolent  habit,  and  inclined  to  diffi- 
ration.  Intoxication  is  very  prevalent,  and  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  meet 
with  a  man  who  does  not  begin  the  day  with  taking  one,  two,  or  more 
drams  as  foon  as  he  rifes.  Brandy  is  the  liquor  which  they  principally 
ufe,  and  having  the  greateft  abundance  of  peaches,  they  make  it  at  a 
very  trifling  expence.  There  is  hardly  a  houfe  to  be  found  with  two 
rooms  in  it,  but  where  the  inhabitants  have  a  ftill.  The  females  do  not 
fall  into  the  habit  of  intoxication  like  the  men,  but  in  other  refpe<5ls 
they  are  equally  difpofed  to  pleafure,  and  their  morals  are  in  like 
manner  relaxed. 

Along  thefe  mountains  live  feveral  gentlemen  of  large  landed  pro- 
pertyj  who  farm- their  own  eftates,  as  in  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia; 
among  the  number  is  Mr.  Jeffcrfon  *,  from  whofe  feat  I  date  this  letter. 
His  houfe  is  about  three  miles  diftant  from  Charlottefville  and  two  from 
Milton,  which  is  on  the  head  waters  of  R.ivanna  River.  It  is  moft  Angu- 
larly fituated,  being  built  upon  the  top  of  a  fmall  mountain,  the  apex  of 
which  has  been  cut  off,  fo  as  to  leave  an  area  of  about  an  acre  and  half  At 
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prefent  it  is  in  an  unfiniflied  itate  j  but  if  -carried  en  according 
to  the  plan  laid  down,  it  will  be  one  of  the  moft  elegant  private  habita- 
tions in  the  United  States.  A  large  apartment  is  laid  out  for  a  library 
and  mufeunn,  meant  to  extend  the  entire  breadth  of  the  houfe,  the 
windows  of  which  are  to  open  into  an  extennve  gre^n  houle  and  aviary. 
In  the  center  is  another  very  fpacious  apartment,  of  an  octagon  form, 
reaching  from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the  hcuTe,  the  large  folding 
ghfs  doors  of  which,  at  each  end,  open  under  a  portico.  An  apartment 
like  this,  extending  from  front  to  back,  is  very  common  in  a  Virginian 
houfe;  it  is  called  the  faloon,  and  during  fammer  is  the  cne  gene- 
rally preferred  by  the  family,  on  account  of  its  being  more  airy  and  fpa- 
cious than  any  other.*"  The  hcafe  commands  a  magnincent  profpecT:  on 
one  iidc  of  the  blue  ridge  of  mountains  fcr  nearly  forty  miles,  and  ca 
the  oppofite  one,  of  the  low  country,  in  appearance  like  an  extended 
heatli  covered  v/ith  trees,  the  tops  alone  of  which  are  viuble.  The  tnvPcs 
and  vapours  arifmg  from  the  low  grounds  give  a  continual  variety  to  the 
fcene.  The  mountain  whereon  the  houfe  flands  is  thickly  wooded  on 
one  fide,  and  walks  are  carried  round  it,  wdth  dirterent  degrees  of  obli- 
quity, running  into  each  other.  On  the  fcuth  llde  is  the  garden  and  a 
large  vineyard,  that  produces  abundance  of  fine  fruit. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  neighbourhccd  to  bring  the 
manufadture  of  wine  to  perfection;  none  of  them  however  have  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  wKh  of  the  parties.  A  fet  of  gentlemen  once  went  to  the 
expence  even  of  getting  fix  Italians  over  fcr  the  purpofe,  but  the  vines 
v,'hich  the  Italians  found  growing  here  were  different,  as  well  as  the  foil, 
from  what  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  cultivating,  and  they  v.-ere  not 
much  more  fucceftful  in  the  bulinefs  than  the  people  of  the  country. 
We  muft  not,  however,  from  hence  conclude  that  good  wine  can  never 
be  manufavftured  upon  thefe  mountains.  It  is  well  known  that  the  vines, 
and  the  mode  of  cultivating  them,  vary  as  much  in  dilFerent  parts  of 
Europe  as  the  foil  in  one  country  differs  from  that  in  another.  It 
will  require  fome  time,  therefore,  and  different  experiments,  to  afcer- 
lain  the  particular  kind  of  vine,  and  the  mode  cf  cultivating  it,  hsit 
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adapted  to  the  foil  of  tbefe  mountains.  This,  however,  having  been 
once  afcert'ained,  there  is  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  grape  may 
be  cultivated  to  the  greateft  perfediion,  as  the  chmate  is  as  favourable 
for  the  purpofe  as  that  of  any  country  in  Europe.  By  experiments  alfo 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  they  w  ill  in  procefs  of  time  learn  the 
beft  method  of  converting  the  juice  of  the  fruit  into  wine. 


LETTER       XVI. 

Of  the  Country  between  the  South -weft  and  Blue  Mountains . — Copper 
and  h'on  Mines.— Lynchburgh.—Neiv  London. — Armoury  here. — 
Defcription  ef  the  Road  o-ver  the  Bhie  Mountains. — Peaks  of  Otter, 
highejl  of  the  Mountains .—Snppofd  Height. — Much  over-rated.- — 
German  Settlers  numerous  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains. — Singular  Contrajl 
between  the  Country  and  the  Inhabitants  on  each  Side  of  the  Mountaiiis. 
—Of  the  Weevil. — Of  the  Hejjian  Fly. — Bottetourt  County. — Its 
Soil.  —  Salubrity  of  the  Climate.  —  Medicinal  Springs  here. — Much 
frequented. 

Fincaille,  May. 

'T^HE  country  between  the  South- v.^eil  Mountains  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
is  very  fertile,  and  it  is  much  more  thickly  inhabited  than  the 
lower  parts  of  Virginia.  The  climate  is  good,  and  the  people  have  a 
healthy  and  robuft  appearance.  Several  valuable  mines  of  iron  and  cop- 
per have  been  difcovered  here,  for  the  working  of  fome  of  which  works 
have  been  eflablifhed;  but  till  the  country  becomes  niore  populous  it 
cannot  be  expefted  that  they  vv'ill  be  carried  on  with  miuch  fpirit. 

Having  croffed  the  South-weft  Mountains,  I  paiied  along  through  this 
county  to  Lynchburgh,  a  town  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Fluvanna 
River,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  Richmond.  This  town  con- 
tains about  one  hundred  houfes,  and  a  warehoufe  for  the  infpediion  of 
tobacco,   where  about  two  thouland  hogiheaus  are  annually  mipcLted. 
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It  has  been  built  entirely  within  the  laft  fifteen  years,  and  is  rapidly  in- 
creafing,  from  its  advantageous  fituation  for  carrying  on  trade  with 
the  adjacent  country.  The  boats,  in  which  the  produce  is  conveyed 
down  the  river,  are  from  forty  -  eight  to  fifty  -  four  feet  long,  but 
very  narrow  in  proportion  to  their  breadth.  Three  men  are  fufficient 
to  navigate  one  of  thefe  boats,  and  they  can  go  to  Richmond  and  back 
again  in  ten  days.  They  fall  down  with  the  fiream,  but  work  their  way 
back  again  with  poles.  The  cargo  carried  in  thefe  boats  is  always 
proportionate  to  the  depth  of  water  <n  the  river,  which  varies  very 
much.  When  I  pafled  it  to  Lynchburgh,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  rid- 
ing acrofs,  yet  when  I  got  upon  the  oppofite  banks  I  obferved  great 
quantities  of  weeds  hanging  upon  the  trees,  confiderably  above  my  head 
though  on  horfeback,  evidently  left  there  by  a  flood.  This  flood  hap- 
pened in  the  preceding  September,  when  the  waters  rofe  fifteen  feet 
above  their  ufual  level. 

A  few  miles  from  Lynchburgh,  towards  the  Blue  Mountains,  is 
a  fmall  town  called  New  London,  in  which  there  is  a  magazine, 
and  alfo  an  armoury,  erefted  during  the  war.  About  fifteen  men  were 
here  employed,  as  I  pafTed  through,  repairing  old  arms  and  furbilh- 
ing  up  others ;  and  indeed,  from  the  flovenly  manner  in  which  they  keep 
their  arms,  I  fliould  imagine  that  the  fame  number  muft  be  confiantly 
employed  all  the  year  round.  At  one  end  of  the  room  lay  the  mufquets, 
to  the  amount  of  about  five  thoufand,  all  together  in  a  large  heap, 
and  at  the  oppofite  end  lay  a  pile  of  leathern  accoutrements,  abfolutely 
rotting  for  want  of  common  attention.  All  the  armouries  throughout 
the  United  States  are  kept  much  in  the  fame  ftyle. 

Between  this  place  and  the  Blue  Mountains  the  country  is  rough  and 
hilly,  and  but  very  thinly  inhabited.  The  few  inhabitants,  however, 
met  with  here  are  uncommonly  robufi;  and  tall;  it  is  rare  to  fee  a 
man  amongft  them  who  is  not  fix;  feet  high.  Thefe  people  enter- 
tain a  high  opinion  of  their  own  fuperiority  in  point  of  bodily  firength 
over  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  country.  A  fimilar  race  of  men  is  found 
all  along  the  Blue  Mountains. 

R  The 
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The  Blue  Ridge  is  thickly  covered  with  large  trees  to  the  very  fam- 
mit ;  fome  of  the  mountains  are  rugged  and  extremely  ftony,  others  are 
not  lb,  and  on  thefe  laft  the  foil  is  found  to  be  rich  and  fertile.  It  is  only 
in  particular  places  that  this  ridge  of  mountains  can  bs  eroded,  and 
at  fome  of  the  gaps  the  afcent  is  fteep  and  difficult ;  but  at  the  place 
Vvhcre  I  croffed  it,  which  was  near  the  Peak  of  Otter,  on  the  fouth 
fide,  inftead  of  one  great  mountain  to  pafs  over,  as  might  be  imagined 
from  an  infpedion  of  fhe  map,  there  is  a  facceffion  of  fmail  hills,  rifing 
imperceptibly  one  above  the  other,  fo  that  you  get  upon  the  top  of  the 
ridge  before  you  are  aware  of  it. 

The  Peaks  of  Otter  are  the  highefl:  mountains  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and, 
meafured  from  their  bafes,  are  fuppofed  to  be  more  lofty  than  any  others 
in  North  America.     According   to  Mr.  JefFerfon,  whofe  authority  has 
been  quoted  nearly  by  every  perfon  that  has  written  on  the  fubjefl;  fmce 
the  publication  of  his  Notes  on  Virginia,. the  principal  peak  is  about  four 
thoufand  feet  in  perpendicular  height  j   but   it  mufl  be   obferved,  that 
Mr.  Jefferfon  does  not  fay  that  he  meafured  the  height  himfelf ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  acknowledges  that  the  height  of  the  mountains  in  America 
has  never  yet  been  afcertained  with  any  degree  of  exadlnefs  ;   it  is  only 
from  certain  data,  from  which   he   fays  a  tolerable  conjefture  may  be 
formed,  that  he  fuppofes  this  to  be  the  height  of  the  loftieft  peak.     Po- 
fitively  to  affert  that  this  peak  is  not  fo  high,  without  having  meafured 
it  in  any  manner,  would  be  abfurd ;  as  I  did  not  meafure  it,  I  do  not 
therefore  pretend  to  contradidl  Mr.  Jefferfon ;  I  have  only  to  fay,  that 
the  mofl:  elevated  of  the  peaks  of  Otter  appeared  to  me  but  a  very  in- 
figniticant  mountain  in  comparifon  with  Snowden,  in  Wales ;  and  every, 
perfon  that  I  converfed  with  that  had  feen  both,  and  I  converfed  with 
many,   made   the    fame    remark.      Now    the  higheft  peak  of  Snow- 
den is  found  by  triangular  admeafurement  to  be  no  more  than  three, 
thoufand  five  hundred  and   fixty-eight  feet  high,  reckoning  from   the 
quay  at  Carnarvon.    None  of  the  other  mountains  in  the  Blue  Ridge  are 
fuppofed,  from  the  fame  data,  to  be  more  than  two  thoufand  feet  in- per- 
pendicular height. 

Beyond 
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Beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  after  crofTing  by  this  route  near  the  Peakt;  ot 
Otter,  I  met  with  but  very  few  fettlements  till  I  drew  near  to  Fincaftle, 
in  Bottetourt  County.  This  town  rtands  about  twenty  miles  diftant  from 
the  mountain,  and  about  fifteen  fouth  of  Fluvanna  River.  It  was  only 
begun  about  the  year  1790,  yet  it  already  contains  fixty  houfcs,  and  is 
moft  rapidly  increafing.  The  improvement  of  the  adjacent  country  has 
iikewife  been  very  rapid,  and  land  now  bears  nearly  the  lame  price  that 
it  does  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York  and  Lancafter,  in  Pennfylvania. 
The  inhabitants  confifl  principally  of  Germaiis,  who  have  extended  their 
fettlements  from  Pennfylvania  along  the  whole  of  that  rich  track  of  land 
which  runs  through  the  upper  part  of  Maryland,  and  from  thence  be- 
hind the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  moft  fouthern  parts  of  Virginia.  Thefe 
people,  as  I  before  mentioned,  keep  very  much  together,  and  are  never 
to  be  found  but  where  tlie  land  is  remarkably  good.  It  is  fmgular,  that 
although  they  form  three  fourths  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  weftern  fide 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  yet  not  one  of  them  is  to  be  met  with  on  the  eaftern 
llde,  notwithftanding  that  land  is  to  be  purchafed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  South-weft  Mountains  for  one  fourth  of  what  is  paid  for  it  in  Bot- 
tetourt County.  They  have  many  times,  I  am  told,  crolTed  the  Blue 
Ridge  to  examine  the  land,  but  the  red  foil  which  they  found  there 
was  different  from  what  they  had  been  accuftomed  to,  and  the  injury 
it  was  expofed  to  from  the  mountain  torrents  always  appeared  to  them 
an  infuperable  objection  to  fettling  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
difference  indeed  between  the  country  on  the  eaftern  and  on  the  weftern 
fide  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  Bottetourt  County,  is  aftonifhing,  when  it  is 
confidered  that  both  are  under  the  fame  latitude,  and  that  this  difference 
is  perceptible  within  the  fliort  diftance  of  thirty  miles. 

On  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  ridge  cotton  grows  extremely  well,  and  in 
winter  the  fnow  fcarcely  ever  remains  more  than  a  day  or  two  upon  the 
gfound.  On  the  other  fide  cotton  never  comes  to  perfedion,  the  win- 
ters are  fevere,  and  the  fields  covered  with  fnow  for  weeks  together. 
In  .every  farm  yard  you  fee  fteighs  or  fledges,  carriages  ufed  to  run 
upon  the  fnow.  Wherever  tliefe  carriages  are  met  with,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  winter  lafts  in  that  part  of  the  country  for  a 
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confiderable  length  of  time,  for  tlie  people  would  never  go  to  the  ex- 
pence  of  building  them,  without  being  tolerably  certain  that  they  would" 
be  ufeful.  On  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  Virginia,  not  one- 
of  thefe  carriages  is  to  be  met  with. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  predominant  foil  to  the  eafl:- 
ward  of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  a  red  earth,  and  that  it  is  always  a  matter  of 
fome  ditlicuhy  to  lay  down  a  piece  of  land  in  grafs,  on  account  of  the- 
rains,  which  are  apt  to  wafh  away  the  feeds,  together  with  the  mould  on 
the  furface.  In  Bottetourt  County,  on  the  contrary,  the  foil  confifts 
chieliy  of  a  rich  brown  mould,  and  throws  up  white  clover  fpontaneoufly. 
To  have  a  rich  meadow,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  leave  a  piece  of  ground 
to  the  hand  of  nature  for  one  year.  Again,  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  fcarcely  any  limeftone  is  to  be  met  with  j  on  the  oppo-» 
iite  one,  a  bed  of  it  runs  entirely  through  the  country,  fo  that  by  fome 
it  is  emphatically  called  the  limeflone  county.  In  finking  wells,  they 
have  always  to  dig  fifteen  or  tv/enty  feet  through  a  folid  rock  to  get  at 
the  water. 

Another  circumfi:ance  may  alfo  be  mentioned,  as  making  a  material 
diff'erence  between  the  country  on  one  fide  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  that  on 
the  other,  namely,  that  behind  the  mountains  the  weevil  is  unknown.  The 
weevil  is  a  fmall  infe£t  of  the  moth  kind,  which  depofits  its  eggs  in  the 
eavity  of  the  graini  and  particularly  in  that  of  wheat ;  and  if  the  crops 
are  {lacked  or  laid  up  in  the  barn  in  iheaves,  thefe  eggs  are  there  hatch- 
ed, and  the  grain  is  in  confequence  totally  deftroyed.  To  guard  againfir 
this  in  th^  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  and  the  other  ftates  where  the 
weevil  is  common,  they  always  threfh  out  the  grain  as  foon  as  the  crops 
are  brought  in,  and  leave  it  in  the  chaff,  which  creates  a  degree  of  heat 
fufiicient  to  deftroy  the  infe(3:,'at  the  fame  time  that  it  does  not  injure  the 
wheat.  This  infect  has  been  known  in  America  but  a  very  few  years  j , 
according  to  the  general  opinion,  it  originated  on  the  eaftern  fliore  of 
Maryland,  where  a  perfon,  in  expectation  of  a  great  rife  in  the  price 
of  wheat,  kept  over  all  his  crops  for  the  fpace  of  fix  years,  when 
they  were  found  full  of  thefe  infefts  j  from  thence  they  have  fpread 
gradually   over   different   parts   of  the    country.       For  a   confiderable 

time 
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time  the  Patowmac  River  formed  a  barrier  to  their  progrefs,  and  while 
the  crops  were  entirely  deftroyed  in  Maryland,  they  remained  fecure  in 
Virginia  j  but  thefe  infedts  at  laft  found  their  way  acrofs  the  river.  The 
Blue-Mountains  at  prcfcnt  ferve  as  a  barrier,  and  fecure  the  country  to 
the  weftward  from  their  depredations  *.. 

Bottetourt  County  is  entirely  furrounded  by  mountains;  it  is  alfo  croilcd 
by  various  ridges  of  mountains  in  different  directions,  a  circumftance 
which  renders  the  climate  particularly  agreeable.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
there  is  no  part  of  America  where  the  climate  would  be  more  congenial 
to  the  conftitutionof  a  native  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  The  froU 
in  winter  is  more  regular,  but  not  feverer  than  commonly  takes  place 
in  thofe  iflands.  In  fummer  the  heat  is,  perliaps,  fomewhat  greater; 
but  there  is  not  a  night  in  the  year  that  a  blanket  is  not  found 
very  comfortable.  Before  ten  o'clock  in  the  moriiing  the  heat  is 
greatefl ;  at  that  hour  a  breeze  generally  fprings  up  from  the  mouiUains, 
and  renders  the  air  agreeable  the  whole  day.  Fever  and  ague  are 
difcrders  unknown  here,  and  the  air  is  fo  lalubrious,  tliat  perfons  who 
come  hither  affliiled  with  it  frcai  the  low  country,  towards  the  fea,  get 
rid  of  it  in  a  very  fhort  time. 

In  the  weftern  part  of  the  county  are  feveral  medicinal  fprings, 
whereto  numbers  of  people  ref  )rt  towards  the  latter  end  of  fummer, 
as  much  for  the  fake  of  efcaping  the  heat  in  the  low  country,  as 
for  drinking  the  waters.      Thofe  rnoH:  frequented  are   called  the  Aveet 

*  There  is  another  infeft,  which   in  a   fimilar  raifed  upon  land  that  has  been  worked  for  a  long 

manner  made  its    appearance,    and    afterwards  time  are  much  lefs  expofed  to  inj-ry  from  thefe 

fpread  through  a  great  part  of  the  country,  very  infefts  than  the  crops  raifed  upon  new  land.     If 

injurious  alfo   to   the   crops.     It   is   called    the  this   is  really  the   cafe,   the  appearance  of  the 

Heffian  fly,  from  having  been  brought  over,  as  is  Heffian  fly  fhould  be  confiderrt'  as  a  circumrtance 

fuppofed,  in  feme  forage  belonging  to  the  Heffian  rather  beneficial  than  otherwife  to  the  country,  . 

troops,  during  the  war.     This  infedl  lodges  itfelf  as  it  will  induce  the   inhabitants    to   relinquifli 

in  different  parts  of  the  ftaili,  while  green,  and  that  ruinous  praflice  of  working  the  fame  piece 

makes  fuch  rapid  devaftations,  that  a  crop  which  of  ground    year    after    year  till   it   is   entirely 

appears  in   the  bell  poffible  Hate  will,  perhaps,  worn  out,  and    then  leaving  it  wafte,  inflead  of 

be  totally  deftroyed  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three  taking  fome  pains   to   improve    it  by    manure, 

days.     In  IMaryland,  they  fay,  that  if  the  land  This  fly  is  not   known  at  prefent  fouth    of  the 

is  very   highly  manured,  the  Ileflian   fly  never  Patowmac  River,  nor  behind  the  Blue  Ridge. 
attacks   the   grain;    they   alfo  fay,  that  crops 

fpring^s  - 
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ipriu-s,  and  are  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Dur- 
ing the  iaft  feafon  upwards  of  two  hundred  perfons  reforted  to  them 
wfth  fervants  and  horfes.  The  accommodations  at  the  fprings  are  moft 
wretched  at  prefent ;  but  a  fel  of  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina  have, 
I  underfrand,  fince  I  was  there,  purchafed  the  place,  and  are  going  to 
ereft  feveral  commodious  dwellings  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  re- 
ception of  company,  Befides  thefe  fprings  there  are  others  in  Jackfon's 
Mountains,  a  ridge  vvhich  runs  between  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the 
Alleghany.  One  of  the  fprings  here  is  warm,  and  another  quite  hot ;  a 
few  paces  from  the  latter  a  fpring  of  common  water  iffues  from  the 
earth,  but  which,  from  the  contraft,  is  generally  thought  to  be  as  re- 
markable for  its  coldnefs  as  the  water  of  the  adjoining  one  is  for  its  heat : 
there  is  alfo  a  fulohur  fpring  near  thefe  j  leaves  of  trees  falling  into  it 
become  thickly  incrufted  with  fulphur  in  a  very  fliort  time,  aud  filver 
is  turned  black  almoft  immediately.  At  a  future  period  the  medicinal 
qualities  of  all  thefe  fprings  will  probably  be  accurately  afcertamed,  at 
prefent  they  are  but  very  little  known.  As  for  the  relief  obtained  by 
thofe  perfons  that  frequent  the  fweet  fprings  in  particular,  it  is  ftrongly 
conjedlured  that  they  are  more  indebted  for  it  to  the  change  of  ths 
climate  than  to  the  rare  qualities  of  the  water. 
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Defcrlption  of  the  celebrated  Rock  Bridge,  and  of  an  vnmenfe  Cavern. — 
Defcription  of  the  Sbe?iandoah  Valley. — Inhabitants  mofly  Germans. — 
Soil  and  Climate. — Obfervatio?ison  American  Land fcafes. — Mode  of  cutting 
down  Threes. — High  Road  to  Kentucky,  behind  Blue  Mountains. — Much 
frequented.  —  Uncouth,  inqufitive  People.  —  Lexin  gton .  —  Staunton .  — 
Military  "Titles  very  common  in  America, — Caifes  thereof. — Winchefer. 

Wincheller,  May. 

A  FTER  remaining  a  confiderable  time  in  Bottetourt  County,  I  again 
■  croffed  Fluvanna  River  into.  tPie  county  of  Rockbridge,  fo  called 
from  the  remarkable  natural  bridge  of  rock  that  is  in  it.  This 
bridge  ftands  about  ten  miles  from  Fluvanna  River,  a;.d  nearly  the  fame 
diilance  froin  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  extends  acrofs  a  deep  cleft  in  a 
mountain,  which,  by  fome  great  convullioa  of  nature,  has  been  fplit 
afunder  from  top  to  bottom,  and  it  fsems  to  have  been  left  there  pur- 
pofely  to  aiford  a  paflage  from  one  fide  of  the  chafm  to  the  other.  The 
cleft  or  chafm  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  is  in  fome  places  upwards 
of  three  hundred  feet  deep  ;  the  depth  varies  according  to  the  height  of 
the  mountain,  being  deepefh  where  the  mountain  is  moil  lofty.  The 
breadth  of  the  chafm  alfo  varies  in  different  places  ;  but  in  every  part  it 
is  uniformly  wider  at  top  than  towards  the  bottom.  That  the  two  fides 
of  the  chafm  were  once  united  appears  very  evident,  not  only  from  pro- 
jeding  rocks  on  t'le  one  liJe  corrcfponding  with  fuitable  cavities  on  the 
other,  but  alfo  from  the  different  itrata  oi  earth,  fand,  clay,  &;c.  beino- 
exaftly  fimilar  from  top  to  bottom  on  both  fides  j  but  by  what  oreat 
agent  they  were  feparated,  whether,  by  fire  o\  by  water,  remains  hidden 
amongft  thofe  arcana  of  nature  which  we  vainly  endeavour  to  develope. 

The  arch  confifts  of  a  folid  mafs  of  ftone,  or  of  feveral  ftones  cement- 
ed fo  ftrongly  together,  that  they  appear  but  as  one.  This  mafs,  it  is 
to  be  fuppofed,  at  the  time  that  the  hill  was  rent  afunder,  was  drawn 
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acrofs  the  filTure  from  adhering  clofely  to  one  fide,  and  being  loofened 
from  its  bed  of  earth  at  the  oppofite  one.  It  feems  as  probable,  I  think, 
that  the  mafs  of  ftone  forming  the  arch  was  thus  forcibly  plucked 
from  one  fide,  and  drawn  acrofs  the  filTure,  as  that  the  hill  fliould  have 
remained  difunited  at  this  one  fpot  from  top  to  bottom,  and  that  a  paflage 
fl:iould  afterwards  have  been  forced  through  it  by  water.  The  road 
leading  to  the  bridge  run*  through  a  thick  wood,  and  up  a  hill,  having 
afcended  which,  nearly  to  the  top,  you  paufe  for  .a  moment  at  finding  a 
fudden  difcontinuance  of  the  trees  at  one  fide ;  but  the  amazement 
which  fills  the  mind  is  great  indeed,  when,  on  going  a  few  paces  towards 
the  part  which  appears  thus  open,  you  find  yourfelf  on  the  brink  of  a 
tremendous  precipice.  You  involuntarily  draw  back,  flare  around,  thea 
again  come  forward  to  fatisfy  yourfelf  that  what  you  have  feen  is  real, 
and  not  the  illufions  of  fancy.  You  now  perceive,  that  you  are  upoa 
the  top  of  the  bridge,  to  the  very  edge  of  which,  on  one  fide,  you  may 
approach  with  fafety,  and  look  down  into  the  abyfs,  being  protected 
from  falling  by  a  parapet  of  fixed  rocks.  The  walls,  as  it  were,  of  the 
bridge  at  this  iide  are  fo  perpendicular,  that  a  perfon  leaning  over  the 
parapet  of  rock  might  let  fall  a  plum.met  from  the  hand  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  chafm.  On  the  oppofite  fide  this  is  not  the  cafe, 
nor  is  there  any  parapet ;  but  from  the  edge  of  the  road,  which  runs 
over  the  bridge,  is  a  gradual  flope  to  the  brink  of  the  chafm,  upon 
which  it  is  fomevvhat  dangerous  to  venture.  This  flope  is  thickly  co- 
vered with  large  trees,  principally  cedars  and  pines.  The  oppofite  fide 
was  alfo  well  furnillied  with  trees  formerly,  but  all  thofe  that  grew 
near  the  edge  of  the  bridge  have  been  cut  down  by  different  people, 
for  the  fake  of  feeing  them  tumble  to  the  bottom.  Before  the  trees 
were  deftroyed  in  this  manner,  you  might  have  pafiTed  over  the  bridge 
without  having  had  any  idea  of  being  upon  it  j  for  the  breadth  of  it  is 
no  lefs  than  eighty  feet.  The  road  runs  nearly  in  the  middle,  and  is 
frequented  daily  by  waggons. 

At  the  difi-ance  of  a  few  yards  from  the  bridge,  a  narrow  path  appears, 
winding  along  the  fides  of  the  fifllire,  amidfl  immenfe  rocks  and 
trees,  down  to  the  bottom   of  the  bridge.     Here  the  ftupendous  arch 

appears 
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appears  in  all  its  glory,  and  feems  to  touch  the  very  fl-^ies.  To  behold 
it  without  rapture,  indeed,  is  impoiTible;  and  the  more  critically  it  is 
examined,  the  more  beautiful  and  the  more  lurprifing  does  it  appear. 
The  height  of  the  bridge  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  is  two  hundred  and 
thirteen  feet  by  admeafurement  with  a  line,  the  thicknefs  of  the  arch 
forty  feet,  the  fpan  of  the  arch  at  top  ninety  feet,  and  the  diflance  be- 
tween the  abutments  at  bottom  fifty  feet.  The  abutments  confift  of  a 
folid  mafs  of  limeftone  on  either  fide,  and,  together  with  the  arch, 
feem  as  if  they  had  been  chifelcd  out  by  the  hand  of  art.  A  fmall 
ftream,  called  Cedar  Creek,  running  at  the  bottom  of  the  fillure,  over  a 
bed  of  rocks,  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  fcene. 

The  fiiTure  takes  a  very  fudden  turn  juit  above  the  bridge,  according 
to  the  courfe  of  the  ilream,  fo  that  when  you  fland  below,  and  look 
under  the  arch,  the  view  is  intercepted  at  the  diftance  of  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  bridge.  Mr.  Jefferfon's  ftatement,  in  his  Notes,  that  the 
fiffure  continues  ftrait,  terminating  with  a  pleafing  view  of  the  North 
Mountains,  is  quite  erroneous.  The  fides  of  the  chafin  are  thickly  co- 
vered in  every  part  with  trees,  excepting  where  the  huge  rocks  of  lime- 
ftone appear. 

Befides  this  view  from  below,  the  bridge  is  feen  to  very  great  advan- 
tage from  a  pinnacle  of  rocks,  about  fifty  feet  below  the  top  of  the  fif- 
fure ;  for  here  not  only  the  arch  is  feen  in  all  its  beautv,  but  the  fpedla- 
tor  is  impreffed  in  the  moll  forcible  manner  with  ideas  of  its  grandeur, 
from  being  enabled  at  the  fame  time  to  look  down  into  the  profound 
gulph  over  which  it  pafles. 

About  fifty  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Roc!:  Bridge,  and  alfo  behind 
the  Blue  Mountains,  there  is  another  very  remarkable  natural  curiofityj 
this  is  a  large  cavern,  known  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  name  of 
Maddifon's  Cave.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  a  mountain,  about  two 
hundred  feet  high,  and  which  is  fo  deep  on  one  fide,  that  a  per- 
Ibn  Handing  on  the  top  of  it,  might  eafily  throw  a  pebble  into 
the  river,  which  flows  round  the  bafe ;  the  oppofite  fide  of  it  is,  liow- 
ever,  very  eafy  of  afcent,  and  on  this  fide  the  path  leading,  to  the 
co.\-Qn\  runs,  excepting  for  the  lafi:  twenty  yards,  when  it  fiaddenly  turns 

S  alona- 
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along  the  fteep  part  of  the  mountain,  which  is  extremely  rugged,  and 
covered  with  immenfe  rocks  and  trees  from  top  to  b  ottom.  The 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  on  this  fleep  fide,  about  two  thirds  of  the  way 
up,  is  guarded  by  a  huge  pendent  flone,  which  feems  ready  to  drop  every 
inftant,  and  it  is  hardly  pollible  to  floop  under  it,  without  rcfledling  with 
a  certain  degree  of  awe,  that  were  it  to  drop,  nothing  could  fave  you 
from  peri(hing  within  the  dreary  walls  of  that  manfion  to  which  it  af- 
fords an  entrance. 

Preparatory  to  entering,  the  guide,  whom  I  had  procured  from  a 
neighbouring  houfe,  lighted  the  ends  of  three  or  four  fplinters  of  pitch- 
pine,  a  large  bundle  of  which  he  had  brought  with  him  :  they  burn  out 
very  faft,  but  while  they  lafl  are  mofk  excellent  torches.  The  fire  he 
brought  along  with  him,  by  means  of  a  bit  of  green  hiccory  wood,  which, 
when  once  lighted,  will  burn  flowly  v\'ithout  any  blaze  till  the  whole  is 
confumed. 

The  firft  apartment  you  enter  is  about  twenty-five  feet  high,  and 
fifteen  broad,  and  extends  a  confiderable  way  to  the  right  and  lefty 
the  floor  alcending  towards  the  former ;  here  it  is  very  moift,  from 
the  quantity  of  water  continually  trickling  from  the  roof.  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer,  which  flood  at  67°  in  the  air,  fell  to  6 1°  in  this  room. 
A  few  yards  to  the  left,  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  you  an.  entering,  a  paiTage 
prefents  itfelf,  which  leads  to  a  fort  of  anti-chamber  as  it  were,  from 
whence  you  proceed  into  the  found  room,  fo  named  from  the  prodigious 
reverberation  of  the  found  of  a  voice  or  mufical  inftrument  at  the  infide. 
This  rooin  is  about  twenty  feet  fquare;  it  is  arched  at  top,  and  the  fides 
of  it,  as  well  as  of  that  apartment  which  you  firfl:  enter,  are  beautifully 
ornamented  with  flaladites.  Returmng  from  hence  into  the  anticham- 
ber,  and  afterwards  taking  two  or  three  turns  to  the  right  and  left,  you 
enter  a  long  pallage  about  thirteen  feet  v>'ide,  and  perhaps  about  fifteen 
in  height  perpendicularly^  but  if  it  was  meafured  from  the  floor  to  the 
higheft  part  of  the  roof  obliquely,  the  difiiance  would  be  found  much 
greater,  as  the  walls  on  both  fides  flope  very  confiderably,  and  finally  meet 
at  top.  This  pafTage  defcends  very  rapidly,  and  is,  I  fcould  fuppofe, 
about  fixty  yards  long.     Towards  the  end  it  narrows  confiderably,   and 
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terminates  in  a  pool  of  clear  water,  about  three  or  four  feet  deep.  How- 
far  this  pool  extends  it  is  impoffible  to  fay.  A  canoe  was  once  brought 
down  by  a  party,  for  the  purpofe  of  examination,  but  they  faid,  that 
after  proceeding  a  little  way  upon  the  water  the  canoe  would  not  float, 
and  they  were  forced  to  return.  Their  fears,  inofl  probably,  led  them 
to  fancy  it  was  fo.  I  fired  a  piftol  with  a  ball  over  the  water,  but  the 
report  was  echoed  from  the  after  part  of  the  cavern^  and  not  from  that 
part  beyond  the  water,  fo  that  I  fhould  not  fappofe  the  paff^ge  extended 
much  farther  than  could  be  traced  with  the  eye.  The  walls  of  this  paf- 
fage  confift  of  a  folid  rock  of  limeftone  on  each  fide,  which  appears  to 
have  been  feparated  by  fome  convulfion.  The  floor  is  of  a  deep  fandy 
earth,  and  it  has  repeatedly  been  dug  up  for  the  purpofe  of  getting  falt- 
petre,  with  which  the  earth  is  ilrongly  impi'egnated.  The  earth,  after 
being  dug  up,  is  mixed  with  water,  and  when  the  groffcr  particles  fall 
to  the  bottom,  the  water  is  drawn  oiFand  evaporatedj  from  the  relidue 
the  faltpetre  is  procured.  There  are  many  other  caverns  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  alfo  farther  to  the  weftward,  in  Virginia  ;  from  all  of  them 
great  quantities  of  filtpetre  are  thus  obtained.  The  gunpowder  made 
with  it,  in  the  back  country,  forms  a  principal  article  of  commerce,  and 
is  fent  to  Philadelphia  in  exchange  for  European  manufactures. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  way  down  this  long  palfage,  jufl  de- 
icribed,  is  a  large  aperture  in  the  wall  on  the  right,  leading  to  an- 
other apartment,  the  bottom  of  which  is  about  ten  fset  below  the  floor 
of  the  paflage,  and  it  is  no  eafv  matter  to  get  down  inro  it,  as  the 
fides  are  very  fteep  and  extremely  ilippery.  Tiiis  is  the  largell;  and 
mofl:  beautiful  room  in  the  whole  cavern  ;  it  is  fomewhat  of  an  oval  form, 
about  fixty  feet  in  length,  thirty  in  breadth,  and  in  fome  parts  nearly 
fifty  feet  high.  The  petrifadlions  formed  by  the  water  dropping  from 
above  are  mofl:  beautiful,  and  hang  down  from  the  ceiling  in  the  form 
of  elegant  drapery,  the  folds  of  v/hich  are  finiilar  to  what  thofe  of  large 
blankets  or  carpets  would  be  if  fufpended  by  one  corner  in  a  lofty  room. 
If  llruck  with  a  flick  a  deep  hollow  found  is  produced,  which  echoe!5 
through  tlie  vaults  of  the  cavern.  In  other  parts  of  this  room  the  pe- 
trifaftions  have  commenced  at  the  bottom,  and  formed  in  pillars  of 
S  z  diflferent 
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diiFerent  heights  j  fome  of  them  reach  nearly  to  the  roof.  If  you  go  to  a 
remote  part  of  this  apartment,  and  leave  a  perfon  with  a  lighted  torch 
moving  about  amidfh  thefe  pillars,  a  thoufand  imaginary  forms  prefent 
themfelves,  and  you  might  almofi:  fancy  yourfelf  in  the  infernal  regions,  with 
Ipedres  and  monfters  on  every  fide.  The  floor  of  this  room  flopes  down 
gradually  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  terminates  in  a  pool  of  u'ater, 
which  appears  to  be  on  a  level  with  that  at  the  end  of  the  long  paffage  ; 
from  their  fituation  it  is  mofc  probable  that  they  communicate  together; 
The  thermometer  which  I  had  with  me  flood,  in  the  remoteft  part  of  this 
chamber,  at  55°.  From  hence  we  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern, 
and  on  coming  into  the  light  it  appeared  as  if  we  really  had  been  in  the 
infernal  regions,  for  our  faces,  hands,  and  clothes  were  fmutted  all  over, 
every  part  of  the  cave  being  covered  with  foot  from  the  fmcke  of  the 
pine  torches  which  are  fo  often  carried  in.  The  fmcke  from  the  pitch 
pine  is  particularly  thick  and  heavy.  Before  this  cave  was  much  vifited, 
and  the  walls  blackened  by  the  fmoke,  its  beauty,  I  was  told  by  fome  of 
the  old  inhabitants,  was  great  indeed,  for  the  petrifadions  on  the  roof  and 
walls  are  all  of  the  dead  white  kind 

The  country  immediately  behind  the  Blue  Mountains,  between  Botte- 
tourt  County  and  the  Patowmac  River,  is  agreeably  diverfified  with  hill 
and  dale,  and  abounds  with  extenfive  tradls  of  rich  land.  The  low 
grounds  bordering  upon  the  Shenandoah  River,  which  runs  contiguous  to 
the  Blue  Ridge  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles,  are  in  particular  dif- 
tinguiflied  for  their  fertility.  Thefe  low  grounds  are  thofe  which,  ftridlly 
fpeaking,  confcitute  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  though  in  general  the  country 
lying  for  feveral  miles  diftant  from  the  river,  and  in  fome  parts  very 
hilly,  goes  under  that  name.  The  natural  herbage  is  not  fo  fine  here  as 
in  Bottetourt  County,  but  when  clover  is  once  fown  it  grows  moft  luxu- 
riantly j  wheat  alfo  is  produced  in  as  plentiful  crops  as  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  Tobacco  is  not  raifed  excepting  for  private  ufe,  and  but 
little  Indian  corn  is  fov/n,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  nightly  frofls, 
which  are  common  in  the  fpring. 

The  cUmate  here  is  not  fo  warm  as  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country, 
on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  mountains;  but  it  is  by  no  means  fo  temperate 
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as  ia  Bottetourt  County,  which,  from  being  environed  with  ridges  of 
mountains,  is  conftantly  refrellied  with  cooh'ng  breezes  during  fummer, 
and  in  the  winter  is  Iheltered  from  the  keen  blafts  from  the  north 
weft. 

The  whole  of  this  country,  to  the  weft  of  the  mountains,  is  increafing- 
moft  rapidly  in  population.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchefter  it  is 
fo  thickly  fettled,  and  confequently  fo  much  cleared,  that  wood  is  now 
beginning  to  be  thought  valuable  ;  the  farmers  are  obliged  frequently  to 
fend  ten  or  fifteen  miles  even  for  their  fence  rails.  It  is  only,  however, 
in  this  particular  neighbourhood  that  the  country  is  fo  much  improved; 
in  other  places  there  are  immenfe  trads  of  v^'oodlands  ftill  remaining, 
and  in  general  the  hills  are  all  left  uncleared.  The  hills  being  thus  left 
covered  with  trees  is  a  circumftance  which  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  country,  and  intermixed  with  extenfive  fields  clothed  with  the  richeft 
verdure,  and  watered  by  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Shenandoah  River, 
a  variety  of  pleafing  landfcapes  are  prefented  to  the  eye  in  almoft  every 
part  of  the  route  from  Bottetourt  to  the  Patowmac,  many  of  which  are 
confiderably  heightened  by  the  appearance  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  the 
back  ground. 

With  regard  to  thefe  landfcapes  however,  and  to  American  landfcapes 
in  general,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  their  beauty  is  much  impaired  by 
the  unpidurefque  appearance  of  the  angular  fences,  and  of  the  ftiff 
wooden  honfes,  which  have  at  a  little  diflance  a  heavy,  dull,  and  gloomy 
afpeca.  The  ftumps  of  the  trees  alfo,  on  land  newly  cleared,  are  moft 
dilagreeable  objefls,  wherewith  the  eye  is  continually  affailed.  When 
trees  are  felled  in  America,  they  are  never  cut  down  clofe  to  the  ground, 
but  the  trunks  are  left  ftandingtwoor  three  feet  high  j  for  it  is  found  that 
a  woodman  can  cut  down  many  more  in  a  day,  ftanding  with  a  gentle  in- 
clination of  the  body,  than  if  he  were  to  ftoop  fo  as  to  apply  his  axe 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tree;  it  does  not  make  any  difference  either  to  the 
farmer,  whether  the  ftump  is  left  two  or  three  feet  high,  or  whether  it 
is  cut  down  level  with  the  ground,  as  in  each  cale  it  would  equally  be 
a  hindrance  to  the  plough.  Thefe  ftumps  ufually  decay  ia  the  courfeof 
feven  or  eight  years;  fometimes  however  fooner,  fometimes  later,  accord- 
ing- 
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ing  to  the  quality  of  the  timber.  They  never  throw  up  fuckers,  as  ftumps 
of  trees  would  do  in  England  if  left  in  that  manner. 

The  cultivated  lands  in  this  country  are  moftly  parcelled  out  in  fmall 
portions ;  there  are  no  perfons  here,  as  on  the  other  fide  of  the  moun- 
tains, polleiling  large  farms  j  nor  are  there  any  eminently  diflin- 
guiflied  by  their  education  or  knowledge  from  the  reft  of  their  fellow 
citizens.  Poverty  alfo  is  as  much  unknown  in  this  country  as  great 
wealth.  Each  man  owns  the  houfe  he  lives  in  and  the  land  which 
he  cultivates,  and  every  one  appears  to  be  in  a  happy  flate  of  mediocrity, 
and  unambitious  of  a  more  elevated  fituation  than  what  he  himfclf  enjoys. 

The  free  inhabitants  confifl  for  the  mofl:  part  of  Germans,  who  here 
maintain  the  fame  charad:er  as  in  Pennfylvania  and  the  other 
ftates  where  they  have  fettled.  About  one  fixth  of  the  people,  on  an 
average,  are  Haves,  but  in  fome  of  the  counties  the  proportion  is  much 
lefsj  in  Rockbridge  theflaves  do  not  amount  to  more  than  an  eleventh," 
and  in  Shenandoah  County  not  to  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
whole. 

Between  Fincaftle  and  the  Patowmac  there  are  feveral  tov/ns,  as 
Lexington,  Staunton,  Newmarket,  Woodftock,  Winchefter,  Strafburgh, 
and  fome  others.  Thefe  towns  all  ftand  on  the  great  road,  running 
north  and  fouth  behind  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  which  is  the  high  road 
from  the  northern  ftates  to  Kentucky. 

As  I  pafled  along  it,  I  met  with  great  numbers  of  people  from  Kentucky 
and  the  new  ftate  of  Tenaflee  going  towards  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
and  with  many  others  going  in  a  contrary  direction,  "  to  explore,"  as 
they  call  it,  that  is,  to  fearch  for  lands  conveniently  fituated  for  newfettle- 
ments  in  the  weftern  country.  Thefe  people  all  travel  on  horfeback,  with 
piftols  or  fwords,  and  a  large  blanket  folded  up  under  their  faddle,  wliich 
laft  they  ufe  for  deeping  in  when  obliged  to  pafs  the  night  in  the  woods. 
There  is  but  little  occalion  for  arms  now  that  peace  has  been  made  with 
the  Indians  ;  but  formerly  it  ufed  to  be  a  very  ferious  undertaking  to  go 
by  this  route  to  Kentucky,  and  travellers  were  always  obliged  to  go  forty 
or  fifty  in  a  party,  and  well  prepared  for  defence.  It  v/ould  be  flill  dan- 
gerous for  any  peribn  to  venture  fingly  ;  but  if  five  or  fix  travel  together, 
M  they 
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they  are  perfedly  fecure.  There  are  houfes  now  fcattered  along  nearly 
the  whole  way  from  Fincaft'e  to  Lexington  in  Kentucky,  fo  that  it  is 
not  necelTary  to  flcep  more  than  two  or  three  nights  in  the  woods  in 
going  there.  Of  all  the  uncouth  human  beings  I  met  with  in  America, 
thefe  people  from  the  wcftern  country  were  the  moft  fo ;  their  curiolity 
was  boundlefs.  Frequently  have  I  been  flopped  abruptly  by  one  of 
them  in  a  folitary  part  of  the  road,  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  had  it  been 
in  another  country,  I  fl:iould  have  imagined  it  was  a  highwayman  that 
was  going  to  demand  my  purfe,  and  without  any  further  preface,  afked 
where  I  came  from?  if  I  was  acquainted  v/ith  any  news?  where  bound 
to?  and  finally,  my  name? — "Stop,  Miiler!  why  I  guefs  now  you  be 
"  coming  from  the  new  llate."  "  No,  Sir," — "  Why  then  I  guefs  as 
"  how  you  be  coming  from  Kentuc  *."  "  No,  Sir." — "  Oh!  why 
"  then,  pray  now  where  might  you  be  coming  from?"  "  From  the  low 
"  country." — "  Why  you  mufl  have  heard  all  the  news  then  ;  pray  now, 
*'  Miiler,  what  might  the  price  of  bacon  be  in  thofe  parts?"  "  Upoa 
"  my  word,  my  friend,  I  can't  inform  you." — "  Aye,  ayej  I  fee,  Mif- 
*'  fter,  you  be'n't  one  of  us  j  pray  now,  Mifler,  what  might  your  name 
*'  be?" — A  fcranger  going  the  fame  way  is  fure  of  having  the  company 
of  thefe  worthy  people,  fo  defirous  of  information,  as  far  as  the  next 
tavern,  where  he  is  feldom  fuffered  to  remain  for  five  m.inutes,  till  he 
is  again  aflailed  by  a  frefli  fet  with  the  fame  queflions. 

The  fird  town  you  come  to,  going  northward  fn^m  Bottetourt 
County,  is  Lexington,  a  neat  little  place,  that  did  contain  about  one 
hundred  houfes,  a  court-houfe,  and  gaol ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  was- 
deflroyed  by  fire  jufl  before  I  got  there.  Great  numbers  of  Irifli  are 
fettled  in  this  place.  Thirty  miles  farther  on  flands  Staunton.  This 
town  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  the  back  country,  and  contains 
nearly  two  hundred  dwellings,  moftly  built  of  flcne,  together  with  a 
church.  This  was  the  firfl  place  on  the  entire  road  from  Lynchburgh, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  diflant,  and  which  I  was  about  ten  days  in 
travelling,  vjiere  I  was  able  to  get  a  bit  of  frefh  meat,  excepting  in- 
deed on  palling  the  Blue  Mountains,  where  they  brought  me  fonie  ve- 
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nifon  that  had  been  jiift  killed.  I  went  on  fifty  miles  further,  from 
Staunton,  before  I  got  any  again.  Salted  pork,  boiled  with  turnip  tops 
by  way  of  greens,  or  fried  bacon,  or  fried  falted  fifh,  with  warm 
fallad,  dreffed  with  vinegar  and  the  melted  fat  which  remains  in  the 
frying-pan  after  dreffing  the  bacon,  is  the  only  food  to  be  got  at  moft  of 
the  taverns  in  this  country;  in  fpring  it  is  the  conftant  food  of  the 
people  in  the  country;  and  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  year,  I  am  told, 
falted  meat  is  what  they  moft  generally  ufe. 

In  every  part  of  America  a  European  is  furprlfed  at  finding  fo  many 
men  with  military  titles,  and  frill  more  fo  at  feeing  fuch  numbers  of 
them  employed  in  capacities  apparently  fo  inconfiftent  with  their  rank; 
for  it  is  nothing  uncommon  to  fee  a  captain  in  the  fliape  of  a  v/aggoner, 
a  colonel  the  driver  of  a  ftage  coach,  or  a  general  dealing  out  penny  rib- 
bon behind  his  counter;  but  no  where,  I  believe,  is  there  fuch  a  fuper- 
fluity  of  thefe  military  perfonages  as  in  the  little  town  of  Staunton; 
there  is  hardly  a  decent  perfon  in  it,  excepting  lawyers  and  medical 
men,  but  what  is  a  colonel,  a  major,  or  a  captain.  This  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  as  follows :  in  America,  every  freeman  from  the  age  of  fix- 
tgen  to  fifty  years,  v/hofe  occupation  does  not  abfolutely  forbid  it,  muft 
enrol  himfelf  in  the  militia.  In  Virginia  alone,  the  militia  amounts  to 
about  fixty-two  thoufand  men,  and  it  is  divided  into  four  divifions  and 
feventeen  brigades,  to  each  of  which  there  is  a  general  and  other  offi-. 
cers.  Were  there  no  officers  therefore,  excepting  thofc  aftua'ily  belong- 
ing to  the  militia,  the  number  muft  be  very  great;  but  independent  of 
the  militia,  there  are  alfo  volunteer  corps  in  ri:ioft  of  the  towns,  which 
have  hkev/ife  their  refpeclive  officers.  In  Staunton  there  arc  two  of 
thefe  corps,  one  of  cavalry,  the  other  of  artillery.  Thefe  are  formed 
chiefly  of  men  who  find  a  certain  degree  of  amaifement  in  exercifing  as 
foldiers,  and  who  are  alfo  induced  to  allociate,  by  the  vanity  of  appearing 
in  regunentals.  The  militia  is  not  affembled  oftener  than  once  in  two 
or  three  months,  and  as  it  refts  v.-ith  every  individual  to  provide  himfelf 
with  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  no  fi:refs  being  laid  upon  coming  in 
uniform,  the  appearance  of  the  men  is  not  very  military.  Numbers  alfo 
of  the  officers  of  thefe  volunteer  corps,  and  of  the  mihtia,  are  refigning 
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every  day  J  and  if  a  man  has  been  a  captain  or  a  colon?!  but  one  day, 
either  in  the  one  body  or  the  other,  it  feems  to  be  an  eflabhflied  rule 
tliat  he  is  to  have  noininal  rank  t'le  rell  of  his  life.  Added  to  all,  there 
are  feveral  officers  of  the  old  continental  army  neither  in  the  militia  nor 
in  the  volunteer  corps. 

Winchefter  Hands  one  hundred  miles  to  the  northward  of  Staunton, 
and  is  the  largeft  town  in  the  United  States  on  the  weflern  fide  of  the 
Blue  Mountains.  The  houfes  areeftimated  at  three  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  the  inhabitants  at  two  thoiifand.  There  are  four  churches  in  this 
lown,  which,  as  well  as  the  houfes,  are  plainly  built.  The  ftreets  are 
regular,  but  very  narrow.  There  is  nothing  particularly  deferving  of  at- 
tention in  this  place,  nor  indeed  in  any  of  the  other  fmall  towns 
which  have  been  mentioned^  none  of  them  containing  more  than  feventy 
houfes  each. 
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Defcnpthn  of  the  Pqff'age  ofPatoxvmac  and  Shenandoah  Rivers  through  a 
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Philadelpliia,  June. 

XT  AVING  travcrfcd,  in  various  diredlions,  the  country  to  thewefiof  the 
Blue  Mountains  in  ^.' irginia,  I  came  to  the  Patovvmac,  at  the  place 
where  that  river  pafies  ihrough  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  Mr.  JefTerfon,  ia 
his  Notes  upon  Virginia,  has  reprefented  as  one  of  the  moft  "  ilupendous 
"  fcenes  in  nature,  and  worth  a  voyi-ge  acrofii  t!:e  h.\\i-s-Xic:\     The  ap> 
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preach  towards  the  place  is  wild  and  romantic.  After  crofil ng  a  number  of 
iniall  hills,  which  rife  one  above  the  other  in  fucceffion,  you  at  iaft  per- 
ceive the  break  in  the  Blue  Ilidge;  at  the  lame  time  the  road  fuddenly 
turning,  winds  down  a  long  and  deep  hill,  lliaded  with  lofty  trees, 
\vhofe  branches  unite  over  your  head.  On  one  iide  of  the  road  there 
s.re  large  heaps  of  rocks  above  you,  which  feem  to  threaten  deftruftion 
to  any  one  that  pafles  under  them ;  on  the  other,  a  deep  precipice  pre- 
fents  itfelf,  at  the  bottom  of  v/hich  is  heard  the  roaring  of  the  waters, 
that  are  concealed  from  the  eye  by  the  thicknefs of  the  foliage.  To- 
wards the  end  of  this  hill,  about  fixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
ftands  a  tavern  and  a  few  houfes,  and  from  lome  helds  in  the  rear  of 
them  the  paffage  of  the  river  through  the  mountain  is,  I  think,  ken  to 
the  beii  advantage. 

The  Patowmac  on  the  left  comes  winding  along  through  a  fertile 
country  towards  the  mountain  j  on  the  right  flows  the  Shenandoah : 
uniting  together  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  they  roll  on  through  the 
gap ;  then  fuddenly  expanding  to  the  breadth  of  about  four  hundred 
3'ards,  they  pafs  on  towards  the  fea,  and  are  finally  loft  to  the  view 
amidft  furrounding  hills.  The  rugged  appearance  of  the  fides  of  the 
mountain  towards  the  river,  and  the  large  rocks  that  lie  fcattered  about 
at  the  bottom,  many  of  which  have  evidently  been  fplit  afunder  by 
fome  great  convulfion,  "  are  menumenLS,"  as  Mr.  Jefferfon  obferves, 
"  of  the  war  that  has  taken  place  at  this  fpot  between  rivers  and  moun- 
"  tains;  and  at  firfl  fight  they  lead  us  into  an  opinion  that  mountains 
"  were  created  before  rivers  began  to  flow  j  that  the  waters  of  the 
"  Patowmac  and  Shenandoah  were  dammed  up  for  a  time  by  the  Blue 
"  Ridge,  but  continuing  to  rife,  that  they  at  length  broke  through  at 
«*  this  fpot,  and  tore  the  mountain  afunder  from  its  fummit  to  its  bafe." 
Certain  it  is,  that  if  tiie  Blue  Ridge  could  be  again  made  entire,  an 
immenfe  body  of  water  Vv'ould  be  formed  on  the  weftern  fide  of  it,  hy 
the  Shenandoah  and  Patowmac  rivers,  and  this  body  of  v/ater  would 
be^  deepeft,  and  confequently  would  ad  with  more  force  in  Tapping  a 
paffage  for  itfelf  through  the  mountain  at  the  identical  fpot  where  the 
gap  now  is  than  at  any  other,  for  this  is  theiowefl  fpot  in  a  very  extended 
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trad  of  country.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  be  fiuiicicnt  to  fit'ni'y 
any  pcrfon  on  this  point ;  it  will  at  once  be  (ten,  that  all  the  r' vers 
of  the  adjacent  country  bend  their  coinfcs  hitherwards.  Wlielher 
the  ridge,  however,  was  left  originally  entire,  or  whether  a  break  was 
left  in  it  for  the  paffage  of  the  rivers,  it  is  impoffible  at  this  day  to  afcer- 
tain;  but  it  is  very  evident  that  the  fides  of  the  gap  have  been  reduced 
to  their  prefcnt  rui!;ged  ftate  by  fome  great  inundation.  Indeed, 
iuproung  that  the  Patowniac  arid  Shenandoah  ever  rofe  during  a 
flood,  a  common  circumftance  in  fpring  and  autumn,  only  equally  liigh 
with  what  James  Pvivcr  did  in  1795,  that  is  fifteen  feet  above  their 
ufual  level,  fuch  a  circumftance  might  have  occafioned  a  very  material 
alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  gap. 

The  Blue  Ridge,  on  each  fide  of  the  Patowmac,  is  formed,  from  the 
foundation  to  the  fummit,  of  large  rocks  depofited  in  beds  of  rich  foft 
earth.  This  earth  is  very  readily  wafhed  away,  and  in  that  cafe 
the  rocks  confequencly  become  loofe  ;  indeed,  they  are  frequently 
loofened  even  by  heavy  iliowers  of  rain.  A  proof  of  this  came  v/ithia 
my  own  obfervation,  which  I  Ihall  never  forget.  It  had  been  raining 
excefhvely  hard  the  whole  morning  of  that  day  on  which  I  arrived  at 
this  placej  the  evening  however  v/as  very  fine,  and  being  anxious  to 
behold  the  fcene  in  every  point  of  view,  I  crolTed  the  river,  and 
afcended  the  mountain  at  a  fteep  part  on  the  oppofite  fide,  whers 
there  was  no  path,  and  many  large  projefting  rocks.  I  had  walked 
up  about  fifty  yards,  when  a  large  ftone  that  I  fet  my  foot  upon,  and 
which  appeared  to  me  perfedtly  firm,  all  at  once  gave  way  ;  it  had  been. 
loofened  by  the  rain,  and  brought  down  fuch  a  heap  of  others  with  it 
in  its  fall,  with  fuch  a  tremendous  noife  at  tlie  fame  time,  that  I 
thought  the  whole  mountain  was  coming  upon  me,  and  expei'ted  every 
moment  to  be  dafiied  to  pieces.  I  flid  do\v;i  about  twenty  feet,  aad 
then  luckily  cauglit  hold  of  the  branch  of  a  tree,  by* which  I  clang; 
but  ihe  ftones  ftill  continued  to  roll  down  heap  after  heapj  feverai  iimes, 
iikewife,  after  all  had  been  ftill  for  a  minute  oi  two,  they  again  began  to  fall 
with  increafed  violence.  In  this  ftate  of  fuipcnfe  I  was  kept  for  a  confi- 
derable  time,  not  knowing  but  that  fome  ftone  larger  than  the  reft  might 
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give  way.  and  ciiny  down  v^'ith  it  even  the  tree  by  which  I  held. 
Unacquainted  alfo  with  the  paths  of  the  mountain,  there  feemed  to 
rne  to  be  no  other  way  of  getting  down,  excepting  over  the  fallen 
flones,  a  way  which  I  contemplated  v/ith  liorror.  Night  hovv^-  ■ 
ever  was  coming  on  very  faft ;  it  was  abfolutely  necelTary  to  quit  the  ii- 
tuation  I  was  in,  and  fortunately  I  got  the  bottom  without  receiving  any 
further  injury  than  two  or  three  flight  contuilons  on  my  hips  and  elbows. 
The  people  congratulated  me  when  I  came  back  on  my  efcape,  and  in- 
formed me,  that  the  ftones  .very  commonly  gave  way  in  this  .manner  after 
heavy  falls  of  rain  ;  bo-t  on"  the  diffolution  of  a  large  body  of  fnow,  im- 
menfe  rocks,  they  faid,  would  fometimes  roll  down  with  a  crafli  that 
might  be  heard  for  miles.  The  confequences  then  of  a  large  rock  to- 
wards the  bottom  of  the  mountain  being  undermined  by  a  flood,  and 
-giving  way,  may  be  very  readily  imagined :  the  rock  above  it,  robbed 
of  its  fupport,  would  alfo  fall ;  this  would  bring  down  Vv'ith  it  numbers 
of  others  with  v/hich  it  was  connected,  and  thus  a  difruption  would  be 
produced  from  the  bafe  to  the  very  fummit  of  the  mountain. 

The  paffage  of  the  rivers  through  the  ridge  at  this  place  is  certainly  a 
curious  fcene,  and  deferving  of  .attention ;  but  I  am  far  fi-om  thinking 
with  Mr.  Jefferfon,  that  it  is  "  one  of  the  moft  flupendons  fcenes  in  na- 
"  turc,  and  worth  a  voyage  acrofs  the  Atlantic ;"  nor  has  it  been  my  lot 
to  meet  with  any  perfon  that  had  been  a  fpetSlator  of  the  fcene,  after 
reading  his  defcription  of  it,  hut  what  alfo  differed  v/ith  him  very  mate- 
rially in  opinion.  To  find  numberlefs  fcenes  more  ftupendous,  it  v/ould 
be  needlefs  to  go  farther  than  Wales.  A  river,  it  is  true,  is  not  to  be 
met  with  in  that  country,  equal  in  fize  to  the  Patowmac  ;  but  many  are 
to  be  feen  there  rall:!ing  over  their  ftony  beds  with  much  more  turbu- 
lence and  impetuofity  than  either  the  Patowmac  or  Shenandoah :  the 
rocks,  the  precipices,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Blue  Ridge  at  this  place 
are  diminutive  and  uninterefting  alfo,.  compared  with  thofe  which  abound 
in  that  country.  Indeed,  from  every  part  of  Mr.  JefFcrlbn's  defcription,. 
it  appears  as  if  he  had  beheld  the  fcene,  not  in  its  prefent  ftate,  but  at 
'ihe  very  moment  when  the  difruption  happened,,  and  when  every  thing- 
was  in  a  flate  of  tumult  and  confufioiu 
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After  croffing  the  Patowmac,  I  pafled  on  to  Frederic  in  Maryland, 
which  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  from  thence  to  Baltimore.  Tlie 
country  between  Frederic  and  Baltimore  is  by  no  means  fo  rich  as  that 
weft  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  it  is  tolerably  v/cU  cultivated.  Iron  and 
copper  are  found  here  in  inany  places.  No  works  of  any  consequence 
have  as  yet  been  cftabliilied  for  the  manufacfture  of  copper,  hut  thereare 
feveral  extenlive  iron  works.  The  iron  is  of  a  remarkably  tough  qua- 
lity ;  indeed,  throughout  the  ftates  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennfyl- 
vania,  it  is  generally  foj  and  the  uteniils  made  of  it,  as  pots,  kettles, 
&c.  though  caft  much  thinner  than  ufual  in  England,  will  admit 
of  being  pitched  into  the  carts,  and  thrown  about,  without  any 
danger  of  being  broken.  The  forges  and  furnaces  are  all  worked  by 
negroes,  who  fecm  to  be  particularly  fuited  to  fuch  an  occupation,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  iable  complexions,  but  becaufe  they  can  fuftain 
a  much  greater  degree  of  heat  than  v/hite  perfons  without  any  inconve- 
nience. In  the  liottefc  days  in  fummer  they  are  never  without  fires  ia 
their  huts. 

The  farms  and  plantations  in  Maryland  confift,  in  general,  of  from,  one 
hundred  to  one  thoufand  acres.  In  the  upper  parts  of  the  ftite,  towards 
the  mountains,  the  land  is  divided  into  fmall  portions.  Grain  is  what  is 
principally  cultivated,  and  there  are  few  Haves.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the 
ftate,  and  in  this  part  of  the  country  between  Frederic  and  Baltimore, 
the  plantations  are  extenfive ;  large  quantities  of  tobacco  are  raifed,  and 
the  labour  is  performed  almoll  entirely  by  negroes.  The  perfons  refid- 
ing  upon  thefe  large  plantations  live  very  fimilar  to  tlie  planters  in  Vir- 
ginia: all  of  them  have  their  ftewards  and  overicers,  and  they  give  them- 
felves  but  little  trouble  about  the  management  of  the  lands.  As  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  clothing  for  the  ilaves,  and  moft  of  the  implements  for  huf- 
bandry,  are  manufaftured  on  each  eftate.  The  quarters  of  the  Ilaves  are 
fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  'principal  dwelling  iioufe,  which 
gives  the  refidence  of  every  planter  the  appeaiance  of  a  little  village,  jull: 
the  lame  as  in  "s^irginia.  Tiie  houfes  are  for  the  moil  part  b'.ult  of 
wood,  and  painted  with  SpaniOi  brown  3  and  in  front  there  is  generally 
a  long  porch,  painted  white. 
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From  Baitunore  I  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  I  arrived  on  the 
foLu-LCcnth  dzy  of  June,  after  having  been  abfent  about  three  months. 
Durinp-  the  v,-hole  of  that  period  the  weather  had  been  extremely  va- 
riable, icarcely  e\'er  remaining  alike  four  days  together.  As  early  as  the 
fourteenth  of  March,  in  Pennfylvania,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  ftocd 
at  65"  at  noon  day,  though  not  more  than  a  wceic  before  it  had  been  fo 
low  as  14.°.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  in  Maryland,  I  fcarcely 
ever  obferved  it  higher  than  50°  at  noon  :  the .  evenings  were  always 
cold,  and  tlie  weather  was  fqually  and  wet.  In  the  northern  neck  of 
Virp-inia,  for  two  or  three  days  together,  during  the  f;cond  week  in 
A.pril,  it  rofe  from  80°  to  84°,  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  but  on  the  wind 
fuddenly  fhifting,  it  fell  again,  and  remained  below  70°  for  fome  days. 
As  I  paffed  along  through  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  I  frequently  after- 
wards obferved  it  as  high  as  80°  during  tlie  month  of  April  j  but  on  no 
day  in  the  month  of  May,  previous  to  the  fourteenth,  did  it  again  rife  to 
the  fame  height;  indeed,  fo  far  from  it,  many  of  the  days  were  too  cold 
to  be  without  iircs  ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  ninth  inftant,  when  I  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  South-weft  Mountains,  fo  fliarp  a  froil  took 
place,  that  it  deftroyed  all  the  cherries,  and  alfo  moft  of  the  early  wheat, 
and  of  the  young  flioots  of  Indian  corn ;  in  fome  particular  places,  for 
miles  together,  the  young  leaves  of  the  foreft  trees  even  were  all  wither- 
ed, and  the  country  had  exadly  the  appearance  of  November.  On  the 
tenth  inftant,  the  day  after  the  froft,  the  thermometer  was  as  low  as  46° 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  yet  four  days  afterwards  it  flood  at  81°.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  month,  and  during  June,  until  I  reached  Phi- 
ladelphia, it  fkduated  betv/een  60'  and  80° ;  the  weather  was  on  the 
whole  fine,  but  frequently  for  a  day  or  two  together  the  air  felt  extremely  ■ 
raw  and  difagreeable.  The  changes  in  the  flate  of  the  atmofphere  were 
alfo  fometimes  very  fudden.  On  the  fixth  day  of  June,  when  on 
rny  way  to  Frederic  Town,  after  paiTing  the  Patowmac  River,  the  mqft 
remarkable  change  of  this  nature  took  place  which  I  ever  witnefled. 
The  morning  had  been  opprefTively  hot;  the  thermometer  at  81°,  and 
the  wind  S.  S.  W.  About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  black  cloud 
appeared  in  the  horizon,  and  a  tremendous  guft  came  on,  accompanied  by 
§  thunder 
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thunder  and  lightning;  feveral  large  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots  by  the 
wind  ;  hailftoncs,  about  three  times  the  fize  of  an  ordinary  pea,  fell  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  afterwards  a  torrent  of  rain  came  pouring  down,  nearly 
as  if  a  water-fpout  had  broken  over  head.  Juft  before  the  guft  came  on, 
I  had  fulpended  my  thermometer  from  a  window  with  a  northern  afpecft, 
when  it  ll:ood  at  81°;  bat  on  looking  at  it  at  the  end  of  twenty-three 
minutes,  by  which  time  the  gull:  was  completely  over,  I  found  it  down 
to  59°,  a  change  of  22°.  A  north-well:  wind  now  fet  in,  the  evening 
was  mofi:  delightful,  and  the  thermometer  again  rofe  to  65°.  In  Pennfyl- 
vania  the  thermometer  has  been  known  to  vary  fifty  degrees  in  the  fpace 
of  twenty-fix  honrs. 

The  climate  of  the  middle  and  fouthern  dates  is  extremely  variable  j 
the  feafons  of  two  fucceeding  years  are  feldom  alike  ;  and  it  fcarcely 
ever  liappens  that  a  nionth  pafles  over  without  very  great  viciiTi- 
tudes  in  the  weather  taking  place.  Dodor  Rittenhoufe  remarked,  that 
whiill:  he  refided  in  Pennfylvania,  he  difcovered  nightly  fi'ofts  in  every 
month  of  the  year  excepting  July,  and  even  in  that  month,  during  which 
the  heat  is  always  greater  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  a  cold  day 
or  two  fometimes  intervene,  when  a  lire  is   found  very  agreeable. 

The  climate  of  the  ftate  of  New  York  is  very  fimilar  to  that  of  Penn- 
fylvania, excepting  that  in  the  northern  parts  of  that  ftate,  bordering 
upon  Canada,  the  winters  are  alv/ays  fevere  and  long.  The  climate  of 
New  Jerfey,  Delaware,  and  the  upper  parts  of  Maryland,  is  alfo  much 
the  fame  v/ith  that  of  Pennfylvania;  in  the  lower  parts  of  jVIaryland  the 
climate  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  Virginia  to  the  eaftward 
of  the  Blue  Ri  1ge,  where  it  very  rarely  happens  that  the  thermometer 
is  as  low  as  6°  above  ciplier. 

In  Pennfylvania,  the  range  of  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
has  been  obferved  to  be  from  24°  below  cipher  to  105°  above  it;  but  it 
is  an  unufual  occurrence  for  the  mercury  to  ftand  at  either  of  thefe  ex- 
treme points  ;  in  its  approach  towards  them  it  commonly  draws  much 
nearer  to  the  extreme  of  heat  than  to  that  of  cold.  During  the  winter  of 
1795,  and  the  three  preceding  years,  it  did  not  fink  lower  thaii  10°  above 
cipher;  a  fummer  however  feldom  paffes  over  that  it  does  not  rife  to- 
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f  6°.     It  M'as    mentioned    as   a    fmgular   circurnllance,  that  in  1789  the 
thermometer  never  role  higher  than  90°. 

Of  the  onorelTion  that  is  felt  from  the  fumm.er  heats  in  x-^merica,  no 
accurate  idea  can  be  formed  wiihout  knowhjg  the  exadl  fcatc  of  the 
h'-grome'er  as  well  as  the  height  of  the  thermometer.  The  moifture 
of  the  air  varies  very  much  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  country;  it  alfo  va- 
ries in  all  parts  with  the  winds;  and  it  is  furprifing  to  find  what'  a  much 
ereater  dc-Mee  of  heat  can  be  borne  vrithout  inconvenience  when  the  air  is 
f'ry  than  when  it  is  moilr.  In  New  England,  in  a  remarkably  dry 
air,  the  heat  is  not  found  more  infupportable  v^'hen  the  thermometer 
frands  at  ico",  than  it  is  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  foathern  ftates,  where 
the  air  is  moift,  Vv'hc.n  the  thermometer  ftands  perhaps  at  90°,  that  is, 
fuppofing  the  wind  to  be  in  the  fame  quarter  in  both  places.  In  fpeak- 
ing  of  Virgini.1  I  have  taken  notice  of  the  great  difference  tliat  is  found 
between  the  climate  of  tliemountains  and  the  climate  of  the  lov\^  coun- 
try in  that  irate.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  every  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try. From  the  mountains  in  New  England,  along  tiie  diiierent  ridges 
which  run  through  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  Maryland, 
and  the  fouthern  ftates,  even  to  the  extremity  of  Georgia,  the  heat  is 
never  found  very  oppreffivej  whilft  as  far  north  as  Pennfylvania  and  Nevv^ 
York,  the  heat  in  the  low  parts  of  the  country,  between  the  mountains 
and  the  ocean,   is  frequently  intolerable. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  few  days  that  I  have  fpent  in  Philadelphia  during 
this  month,  the  thermometer  has  rifen  repeatedly  to  86°  and  for  two  or 
three  days  it  ftood  at  93°.  During  thefe  days  no  one  ftirred  out  of  doors 
that  Vv'as  not  com.pelled  to  do  fo  ;  thofe  that  could  make  it  convenient 
with  their  hufmefs  always  walked  with  umbrellas  to  Ihade  them  from 
the  fun  ;  light  white  hats  were  univerfally  worn,  and  the  yoOng  men  ap- 
peared tireiTed  in  cotton  or  linen  jackets  and  trowfers ;  every  gleam  of 
fiinfiiine  feem^cd  to  be  confidered  as  baneful  and  deftruftive ;  the  window 
lliutters  of  each  houfe  were  clofed  early  in  the  morning,  fo  as  to  admit 
no  more  hght  than  what  was  abfolutely  neceilary  for  domeftic  bufinefs  ^ 
many  of  the  houfes,  indeed,  were  kept  fo  dark,  that  on  going  into  them 
from  the  ftreet,  it  v/as  impolTible  at  firll  entrance  to  perceive  whp  v/as 
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prefent.  The  beft  houfes  in  the  city  are  furnifl^ied  with  Venetian 
blinds,  at  the  outfide,  to  the  windows  and  hall  doors,  which  are  made  to 
fold  together  like  common  window  fliutters.  Where  they  had  thefe 
they  conftantly  kept  them  doled,  and  the  windows  and  doors  were  left 
open  behind  them  to  admit  air.  A  very  different  fcene  was  prefented 
in  the  city  as  loon  as  the  fun  was  fet;  every  houie  was  then  thrown 
open,  and  the  inhabitants  all  crowded  into  the  ftreets  to  take  their  even- 
ing walks,  and  vifit  their  acquaintance.  It  appeared  every  night  as  if 
Ibme  grand  fpecftacle  was  to  be  exhibited,  for  not  a  ftreet  or  alley 
was  there  but  what  was  in  a  flate  of  commotion.  This  varied  fcene 
ufuaily  lafled  till  about  ten  o'clock ;  at  eleven  there  is  no  city  in  the 
world,  perhaps,  lb  quiet  all  the  year  round;  at  that  hour  you  may  walk 
over  half  the  town  without  feeing  the  face  of  a  human  being,  except 
the  watchmen.  Very  heavy  dews  fometimes  fall  after  thefe  hot  days, 
as  foon  as  the  fun  is  down,  and  the  nights  are  then  found  very  cold; 
at  other  times  there  are  no  dews,  and  the  air  remains  hot  all  the  night 
through.  For  days  together  in  Philadelphia,  the  thermometer  has  been 
obferved  never  to  be  lower  than  80°  during  any  part  of  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

I  obferve  now  that  meat  can  never  be  kept,  but  in  an  ice  houfc 
or  a  remarkable  cold  cellar,  for  one  day,  without  being  tainted.  Milk 
generally  turns  four  in  the  courfe  of  one  or  two  hours  after  it  comes 
from  the  cow.  Filli  is  never  brought  to  market  witliout  being  covered 
with  lumps  of  ice,  and  notwithstanding  that  care,  it  frequently  happens 
that  it  is  not  fit  to  be  eat.  Butter  is  brought  to  market  likewife  in  ice, 
which  they  generally  have  in  great  plenty  at  every  fa;-m  houfe  j  indeed 
it  is  almoft  confidered  as  a  neceifary  of  life  in  thefe  low  parts  of  the 
country.  Poultry  intended  for  dinner  is  never  killed  till  about  four  hours 
before  the  time  it  is  wanted,  and  then  it  is  kept  immerfed  in  water,  without 
which  precaution  it  would  be  tainted.  Notwithftanding  all  this,  I  have 
been  told,  that  were  I  to  llay  in  Philadelphia  till  the  latter  end  of  July 
or  beginning  of  Auguft,  I  fliould  find  the  heat  much  nxore  intolerable 
than  it  has  been  hitherto.  MoR  of  the  other  large  fea  port  towns,  fouth 
of  Philadelphia,  are  equally  hot  and  difigreeable  in  fuimucr;  and  Balti- 
more, Norfolk,  and  iome  others,  even  more  fo. 
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The  winds  in  every  part  of  the  country  make  a  prodigious  difference- 
in  the  temperature  of  the  air.  When  the  north-weft  wind  blows,  the 
heat  is  ahvays  found  more  tolerable  than  with  any  other,  although  the 
thennometer  fliould  be  at  the  fame  height.  This  wind  is  uncommonly 
dry,  and  brings  with  it  frefh  animation  and  vigour  to  every  living  thing. 
Although  this  wind  is  fo  very  piercing  in  winter,  yet  I  think,  the  people 
never  complain  fo  much  of  cold  as  when  the  north-eaft  wind  blows  j. 
for  my  own  part  I  never  found  the  air  fo  agreeable,  let  the  feafon  of  the 
year  be  what  it  would,  as  with  the  north-weft  wind.  The  north-eaft 
wind  is  alfo  cold,  but  it  renders  the  air  raw  and  damp.  That  from  the 
fouth-eaft  is  damp  but  warm.  Rain  or  fnov^^  ufually  falls  when  the  wind 
comes  from  any  point  towards  the  eaft.  The  fouth-weft  wind,  like  the 
north-weft,  is  dry ;  but  it  is  attended  generally  with  warm  weather^ 
When  in  a  foutherly  point,  gufts,  as  they  are  called,  that  is,  ftorms  at- 
tended with  thunder,  lightning,  hail,  and  rain,  are  common. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to  account  for  thefe  various  effeifts  of 
the  winds  in  America.  The  north-weft  wind,  from  coming  over  fuch 
an  immenle  traft  of  land,  muft  neceffarily  be  dry^  and  coming  from  re- 
gions eternally  covered  with  mounds  of  fnow  and  ice,  it  muft  alfo  be 
cold.  The  north-eaft  wind,  from  traverfing  the  frozen  feas,  muft  be 
cold  likewife  ;  but  from  paffing  over  fuch  a  large  portion  of  the  watry 
main  afterwards,  it  brings  damps  and  moiftures  with  it.  All  thofe  from- 
the  eaft  are  damp,  and  loaded  with  vapours,  from  the  fame  caufe. 
Southerly  winds,  from  croffing  the  warm  regions  betv/een  the  tropics, 
are  attended  with  heat;  and  the  fouth-weft  wind,  from  paffing,  like  the 
north- weft,  over  a  great  extent  of  land,  is  dry  at  the  fame  time;  n®ne 
however  is  fo  dry  as  that  from  the  north-weft.  It  is  faid,  but  with  what 
truth  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  fay,  that  weft  of  the  Alleghany  and 
Appalachian  mountains,  which  are  all  in  the  fame  range,  the  fouth-weft 
winds  are  cold  and  attended  with  ram.  Thofe  great  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  obfervable  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  mountains,  are  unknown 
to  the  weftward  of  them. 
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Travelling  in  America  'without  a  Companion  not  fkafanf. — Meet  two 
EngllJJ:  Gentlemen. — Set  out  together  for  Canada. — Defcrlptlon  of  the 
Country  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York. — Brljiol. — Trenton.— 
Princeton. — College  there. — Some  Account  of  It. — Brunfwlck. — Pofalk 
Water- fall. — Copper  Mine. — Singular  Difcovery  thereof. — New  York. 
— Defcrlptlon  of  the  City. — Chara£ler  and  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants. 
— Leave  It  abruptly  on  Account  of  the  Fevers. — Pajfage  up  North 
River  from  New  York  to  Albany. — Great  Beauty  of  the  North  River. 
—Weji  Point. — Ulghlands.-^Gufts  of  Wind  common  In  paffmg  them. — 
Albany. — Defcrlptlon  of  the  City  and  Inhabitants. — Celebration  of  the 
4.th  of  July. — A?mlverfary  of  American  Independence. 


MY   DEAR  SIR,  Albany,  July. 

T  Was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Philadelphia  for  New  York,  intending 
from  thence  to  proceed  to  Canada,  when  chance  brought  me  into 
the  company  of  two  young  gentlemen  from  England,  each  of  whom  was 
feparately  preparing  to  fet  off  on  a  fimilar  excurfion.  A  rational  and 
agreeable  companion,  to  whom  you  might  communicate  the  refult  of 
your  obfervations,  and  with  whom  you  might  interchange  fentiments  on 
all  occasions,  could  not  but  be  deemed  a  pleafing  acquiiition,  I  fliould 
imagine,  by  a  perfon  on  a  journey  tlirough  a  foreign  land.  Were  any 
one  to  be  found,  however,  of  a  different  opinion,  I  (liould  venture  to 
affirm,  that  ere  he  travelled  far  through  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  there  are  fo  few  inhabitants  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
country 3  where,  in  going  from  one  town  to  another,  it  is  frequently  ne- 
ceffary  to  pafs  for  many  miles  together  through  dreary  woods;  and 
where,  even  in  the  towns,  a  few  of  thofe  fea-ports  indeed  excepted 
which  are  open  to  the  Atlantic,  there  is  fuch  famenefs  in  the  cuftoms, 
manner?,  and  converfation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  fo  little  aniongfl:  them 
that  interefts  either  the  head  or  the  heart;  he  would  not  only  be  induced 
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to  think  tliat  a  companion  mull  add  to  the  pleafure  of  a  journey,  but 
were  abfolutely  neceflary  to  prevent  its  appearing  infipid,  and  at  times 
highly  irkfome  to  him. 

For  my  own  part,  I  had  fully  determined  in  my  own  mind,  upon  re- 
turning from  my  tour  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,  never  again  to  fet  out 
on  a  journey  alone  through  any  part  of  America,  if  I  could  polhbly  pro- 
cure an  agreeable  companion.  The  gentlemen  1  met  with  had,  as  well  as 
myfelf,  travelled  widely  through  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
formed  nearly  the  fame  refolution  ;  we  accordingly  agreed  to  go  forward 
to  Canada  together,  and  having  engaged  a  carriage  for  ourfelves  as  far  as 
New  York,  we  quitted  the  clofe  and  difagreeable  city  of  Philadelphia  on 
the  twentieth  of  June. 

The  road,  for  the  firfl  twenty-five  miles,  runs  very  near  the  River 
Delaware,  which  appears  to  great  advantage  through  openings  in  the 
woods  that  are  fcattered  along  its  fhorcs.  From  the  town  of  Briftol  in 
particular,  which  ftands  on  an  elevated  part  of  the  banks,  twenty  miles 
above  Philadelphia,  it  is  feen  in  a  moft  pleafing  point  of  view.  The 
river,  here  about  one  mile  wide,  winds  majeflically  round  the  point 
whereon  the  town  is  built,  and  for  many  miles,  both  upwards  and 
downwards,  it  may  be  traced  through  a  rich  country,  flowing  gently 
along:  in  general  it  is  covered  with  innumerable  little  floops  and 
fchooners.  Oppoiite  to  Briflol  flands  the  city  of  Burlington,  one  of 
the  largeft  in  New  Jerfey,  built  partly  upon  an  ifland  and  partly  on 
the  m.ain  ihore.  It  makes  a  good  appearance,  and  adds  confiderably  to 
the  beauty  of  the  profped:  from  Briflol. 

Ten  miles  farther  on,  oppofite  to  Trenton,  which  ftands  at  the  head 
of  the  floop  navigation,  you  crofs  the  river.  The  falls  or  rapids,  that 
prevent  boats  from  afcending  any  higher,  appear  in  full  view  as  you  pafs, 
but  their  profpeft  is  in  no  way  pleafmg ;  beyond  them,  the  navi- 
gation may  be  purfued  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  in  fmall  boats. 
Trenton  is  the  capital  of  New  Jerfey,  and  contains  about  two  hundred 
iioufes,  together  with  four  churches.  The  ftreets  are  commodious,  and 
the  houfes  neatly  built.  The  ftate-houfe,  in  which  congrefs  met  for 
feme  time  during  the  war,  is  a  heavy  clumfy  edifice. 
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Twelve  miles  from  Trenton,  ftands  Princeton,  a  neat  town,  containing 
about  eighty  dwellings  in  one  long  ftreet.  Here  is  a  large  college,  held 
in  much  repute  by  the  neighbouring  ftates.  The  number  of  ftudents 
amounts  to  upv/ards  of  feventy  j  from  their  appearance,  however,  and 
the  courfe  of  iludies  they  feem  to  be  engaged  in,  like  all  the  other 
American  colleges  I  ever  faw,  it  better  deferves  the  title  of  a  grammar 
fcliool  than  a  college.  The  library,  which  we  were  fliewn,  is  moil- 
wretched,  confifting,  for  the  moft  part,  of  old  theological  books,  not 
even  arranged  with  any  regularity.  .  An  orrery,  contrived  by  Mr.  Rit- 
tenhoufe,  whofe  talents  are  fo  much  boafted  of  by  his  countrymen, 
ftands  at  one  end  of  the  apartment,  but  it  is  quite  out  of  repair,  as  well 
as  a  few  detached  parts  of  a  philofophical  apparatus,  enclofed  in  the  fame 
glafs  cafe.  At  the  oppofite  end  of  the  room  are  two  fmall  cupboards, 
which  are  fhewn  as  the  mufeum.  Thefe  contain  a  couple  of  fmall 
fluffed  alligators,  and  a  few  fingular  filhes,  in  a  miferable  flate  of  pre- 
fervation,  the  fkins  of  them  being  tattered  in  innumerable  places, 
from  their  being  repeatedly  toffed  about.  The  building  is  very  plain, 
and  of  ftone ;  it  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  front,  and  four  llories 
high. 

The  next  ftage  from  Princeton  is  Brunfwick,  containing  about 
two  hundred  houfes  ;  there  is  nothing  very  deferving  of  attention  in  it, 
excepting  it  be  the  very  neat  and  commodious  wooden  bridge  that  has  been 
thrown  acrofs  the  Raritan  River,  which  is  about  two  hundred  paces 
over.  The  part  over  the  channel  is  contrived  to  draw  up,  and  on  each 
fide  is  a  footway  guarded  by  rails,  and  ornamented  with  lamps.  Eliza- 
beth Town  and  Newark,  which  you  afterwards  pafs  through  in  fuccef- 
fion,  are  both  of  them  cheerful  lively  looking  places :  neither  of  them 
is  paved.  Newark  is  built  in  a  ftraggling  manner,  and  has  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  large  Englilli  village  :  there  is  agreeable  fociety 
in  this  town.  Thefe  two  towns  are  only  eight  miles  apart,  and  each 
of  them  has  one  or  two  exxellent  churches,  whofe  tall  fpires  appeal- 
very  beautiful  as  you  approach  at  a  diftance,  peeping  up  above  the  v/oodj 
by  which  they  are  encircled. 

The  Hate  of  New  Jerfey,  meafured  from  north  to  fouth,  is  about  one 
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hundred  and  fixty  miles   in  length  j  it  varies  in  breadth  from  forty  to 
eighty  miles.     The  northern  part  of  it  is  croffed  by  the  blue   ridge   of 
of  mountains,  running  through  Pennfylvania ;    and  fliooting  off  in  dif- 
ferent direftions  from  this  ridge,  there  are  feveral  other  fmall  mountains 
in  the  neighbourhood.     The  fouthern  part  of  the  ftate,  on  the  contrary, 
which  lies  towards  the  fea,  is  extremely  flat  and  fandy;  it  is  covered  for 
miles  together  with  pine   trees   alone,  iifually  called  pine  barrens,  and 
is  very  little  cultivated.     The  middle  part,  which  is  croffed  in  going  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York,  abounds  with  extenfive  traits  of  good  land; 
the  foil  varies,   however,  confiderably,  in  fome  places  being  fandy,  in 
others  floney,  and   in  others  confifting  of  a  rich  brown  mould.     This 
part  of  the  ftate,  as  far  as  Newark,  is  on  the  v/hole  well  cultivated,  and 
fcattered   about   in  different    places   are   fome    excellent    farm   houfes; 
a  good  deal  of  uncleared  land,  however,  ftill  remains.     Beyond  Newark 
the  country  is  extremely  flat  and  marfliy.     Between  the  town  and  the 
Pofaick  River  there   is  one  marfli,  which  alone  extends  upwards  of 
twenty  miles,  and  is  about   two  miles  wide  where  you  pafs  over  it. 
The  road  is  here  formed  with  large  logs  of  wood  laid  clofe  together,  and 
on  each  fide  are  ditches  to  keep  it  dry.     This  was  the  firfl:  place  where 
we   met  with  mufquitoes,   and  they  annoyed  us  not  a  little  in  pafling. 
Towards  the   latter  end  of  the  fummer   Philadelphia  is  much  infefted 
with  them;  but  they  had  not  made  their  appearance  when  we  left  that 
city.     The  Pofaik  River   runs   clofe  upon  the  borders  of  this  marfli, 
and  there  is  an  excellent  wooden  bridge  acrofs  it,   fomewhat  fimilar  to 
that  at   New  Brunfwick  over  the  Raritan  River.     About  fifteen  miles 
above  it  there  is  a  very  remarkable  fdl  in  the  river.     The  river,  at  the 
fall,  is  about  forty  yards   wide,  and  flows  with  a  gentle  current  till  it 
comes  within  a  few  perches  of  the  edge  of  the  fall,  when  it  fuddenly  pre- 
cipitates itfelf,  in  one  entire  (heet,  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  of  nearly  eighty 
feet  in  perpendicular  height;    below,  it  runs  on  through  a  chafm,  formed 
•of  immenfe   rocks  on  each  fide  ;    they  are  higher   than  the  fall,  and 
feem  to  have  been  once  united  together. 

In  this   neighbourhood  there  is  a  very  rich  copper  mine  :    repeated 
attempts  have  been  made  to  work  it;  but  vi'hether  the  price  of  labour  be 

too 
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too  great  for  fuch  an  undertaking,  or  the  proprietors  have  not  pro- 
ceeded with  judgment,  certain  it  is,  that  they  have  ahvays  mifcarried, 
and  fuftaincd  very  confiderable  lofies  thereby.  This  mine  was  firft 
difcovered  in  17  51,  by  a  perfon  who,  pafling  along  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  n-sorning,  obferved  a  blue  flame,  about  the  fize  of  a  man,  iflliing 
from  the  earth,  which  afterwards  foon  died  away  :  he  marked  the  place 
with  a  ftake,  and  when  the  hill  was  opened,  feveral  large  lumps  of  vir- 
gin copper  were  found.  The  vein  of  copper  in  the  mine  is  faid  to  be 
much  richer  now  than  when  firft  opened. 

From  the  Pofaik  to  the  North  River  the  country  is  hilly,  barren,  and 
uninterefting,  till  you  come  very  near  the  latter,  when  a  noble  view 
opens  all  at  once  of  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  oppofite  fliore,  of  the 
harbour,  and  fhipping.  The  river,  which  is  very  grand,  can  be  traced 
for  feveral  miles  above  the  city  ;  the  banks  are  very  fteep  on  the  Jerfcy 
fide,  and  beautifully  wooded,  the  trees  almoft  dipping  into  the  water  : 
numbers  of  veiTels  plying  about  in  every  part  render  the  fcene  extremely 
fprightly  and  interefting. 

New -York  is  built  on  an  ifland  of  its  own  name,  formed  by  the  North- 
and  the  Eaft  Rivers,  and  a  creek  or  inlet  connedling  both  of  thefe 
together.  The  ifland  is  fourteen  miles  long,  and,  on  an  average, 
about  one  mile  in  breadth ;  at  its  fouthern  extremity  ilands  the  city, 
which  extends  from  one  river  to  the  other.  The  North,  or  Hudfon 
River,  is  nearly  two  miles  wide ;  the  Eaft,  or  the  North-eaft  one,  as  it 
fliould  rather  be  called,  is  not  quite  lo  broad.  The  depth  of  water  in 
each,  clofe  to  the  city,  is  fufficient  for  the  largefl:  merchant  veiTels.  The 
principal  feat  of  trade,  however,  is  on  the  Eafl:  River,  and  moft  of  the 
veflels  lie  there,  as  during  winter  the  navigation  of  that  river  is  not  fo 
foon  impeded  by  the  ice.  At  this  fide  of  the  town  the  houfes  and  ftores 
are  built  as  clofely  as  pofiible.  The  ftreets  are  narrow  and  inconvenient, 
and,  as  but  too  commonly  is  the  cafe  in  feaport  towns,  very  dirty, 
and,  confequently,  during  the  fummer  feafcn,  dreadfully  unhealthy. 
It  was  in  this  part  of  the  town  that  the  yellow  fever  raged  with  fuch 
violence  in  1795  ;  and  during  1796,  many  perfons  that  remain.-d  very 
conftantly  there  alfo  fell  vidims  to  a  fever,  which,  if  not  the  yellow 
2  fever. 
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fever,  was  very  like  it.  The  flreets  near  the  North  River  are  much 
more  airy;  but  the  mofl:  agreeable  part  of  the  town  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  battery,  on  the  fouthern  point  of  the  ifland,  a,t  the  con- 
iiuence  of  the  two  rivers.  When  Nev/  York  was  in  poiTelTion  of  the 
FngliHi,  this  battery  confifted  of  two  or  more  tiers  of  guns,  one  above 
the  other;  but  it  is  now  cut  down,  and  affords  a  moft  charming  walk, 
and,  on  a  fumnier's  evening,  is  crowded  witli  people,  as  it  is  open  to 
the  breezes  from  the  fea,  which  render  it  particularly  agreeable  at  that 
feafon.  There  is  a  fine  view  from  it  of  the  roads.  Long  and  Staten 
Illands,  and  Jerfey  fliore.  At  the  time  of  high  water  the  fcene  is  always 
interefting  on  account  of  the  number  of  veffels  failing  in  and  out  of 
port ;  fuch  as  go  into  the  Eaft  River  pafs  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
walls  of  the  battery. 

From  the  battery  a  handfome  flreet,  about  feventy  feet  wide,  called 
Broadway,  runs  due  north  through  the  town;  between  it  and  the  North 
River  run  feveral  ftreets  at  right  angles,  as  you  pafs  which  you  catch 
a  view  of  the  water,  and  boats  plying  up  and  down ;  the  diftant 
lliore  of  the  river  alfo  is  feen  to  great  advantage.  Had  the  ftreets  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  Broadway  been  alfo  carried  down  to  the  Eaft  River, 
tlie  effedl  would  have  been  beautiful,  for  Broadway  runs  along  a  ridge 
of  high  ground  between  the  two  rivers  ;  it  would  have  contributed  alfo 
very  much  to  the  health  of  the  place  ;  if,  added  to  this,  a  fpacious  quay 
had  been  formed  the  entire  length  of  the  city,  on  either  fide,  inftead  of 
having  the  borders  of  the  rivers  crowded  with  confufed  heaps  of  wooden 
ftore  houfes,  built  upon  wharfs  projefting  one  beyond  another  in  every 
diredlion.  New  York  would  have  been  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  fea- 
ports  in  the  world.  All  the  fea-ports  in  America  appear  to  great  difad- 
vantage  from  the  water,  when  you  approach  near  to  them,  from  the 
fliores  being  crowded  in  this  manner  with  irregular  maffes  of  wooden 
houfes,  ftanding  as  it  were  in  the  water.  The  federal  city,  where  they 
have  already  begun  to  ereft  the  fame  kind  of  wooden  wharfs  and  ftore- 
houfes  without  any  regularity,  will  be  juft  the  fame.  It  is  aftonilh- 
ing,  that  in  laying  out  that  city  a  grand  quay  was  not  thought  of  in  the 
plan  ;  it  would  certainly  have  afforded  equals  if  not  greater  accommoda- 
tion 
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tion  for  the  fliipping,  and  it  would  have  added  wonderfully  to  the  cmbel- 
lifliment  ef  the  city. 

Many  of  the  private  lioufes  in  New  York  arc  wtry  good,  particuliuly 
thofe  in  Broadway.  Of  the  public  buildings  there  are  none  which  are 
very  ftriking.  The  churches  and  houfes  for  public  worfliip  amount  to 
no  leis  than  twenty-two ;  four  of  them  are  for  Prefbyterians,  three  for 
Epifcopahans  of  the  church  of  England,  three  for  Dutch  Reformifls,  two 
for  German  Lutherans  and  Calvinifls,  two  for  Quakers,  two  for  Baptifts, 
two  for  Methodifts,  one  for  French  Proteftants,  one  for  Moravians,  one 
for  Roman  Catholics,  and  one  for  Jews. 

According  to  the  cenfus  in  1790,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  New 
York  was  found  to  be  thirty  thouland  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  free 
perfons,  and  two  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty  (laves  ;  but  at  prefent 
the  number  is  fuppofed  to  amount  at  lead  to  forty  thoufand.  The  in- 
habitants have  long  been  diftinguilhed  above  thofe  of  all  the  other  towns 
in  the  United  States,  except  it  be  the  people  of  Charleflon,  for  their 
politenefs,  gaiety,  and  hofpitality  ;  and,  indeed,  in  thefe  points  they  are 
mod  flrikingly  fuperior  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  other  large  towns. 
Their  public  amufements  confift  in  dancing  and  card  aiTernblies,  and 
theatrical  exhibitions]  for  the  former  a  fpacious  fuite  of  rooms  has  lately 
been  eredled.  The  theatre  is  of  wood,  and  a  mofl  miferable  edifice  it 
is  ;  but  a  new  one  is  now  building  on  a  grand  fcale,  which,  it  is  thought, 
will  be  as  iiiuch  too  large  for  the  tov/n  as  the  other  is  too  fmall. 

Being  anxious  to  proceed  on  our  journey  before  the  feafon  was  too 
far  advanced,  and  alfo  particularly  defirous  of  quitting  New  York 
on  account  of  the  fevers,  which,  it  was  rumoured,  were  increafing  very 
fall,  we  took  our  paiTage  for  Albany  in  one  of  the  floops  trading  con- 
flantiy  on  the  North  River,  between  New  York  and  that  place,  and 
embarked  on  the  fecond  day  of  July,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Scarcely  a  breath  of  air  was  iljrring  at  the  time  ;  but  the  tide  carried 
us  up  at  the  rate  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour.  The  fky  re- 
mained all  day  as  ferene  as  poffible,  and  a?  the  water  v/as  perfectly 
fmooth,  it  retiecied  in  a  moil  beautiful  manner  the  images  cf  the  various 
objedts    on    the    I'l-^rc,   and   of  the   numerous    vefTcls   dlipcrfcd   along 

X  the 
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the  river  at  different  diftances,  and  which  feemed  to  glide  along,  as  it 
were,  by  the  power  of  magic,  for  the  fails  all  hung  down  loofe  and 
motionleis.  The  fun,  fetting  in  all  his  glory,  added  frefh  beauties  to 
this  calm  and  peaceable  fcene,  and  permitted  us  for  the  laft  time,  to 
behold  the  diilant  fpires  of  New  York,  illumined  by  his  parting  rays. 
To  defcribe  all  the  grand  and  beautiful  profpedls  prefented  to  the  view 
on  paffing  along  this  noble  river,  would  be  an  endlefs  lafli;  all  the 
various  effects  that  can  be  fuppofed  to  arife  fi-om  a  happy  combination  of 
wood  and  water,  of  hill  and  dale,  are  here  feen  in  the  greatefl  perfed:ion.- 
In  fome  places  the  river  expands  to  the  breadth  of  five  or  fix  iniles,  ia 
others  it  narrows  to  that  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  in  vai'ious  parts  it 
is  interfperfed  v/ith  illands  j  in  fome  places  again  its  courfe  can  be  traced 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  whilft  in  others  it  is  fuddenly  loft  to  the  view, 
as  it  winds  between  its  lofty  banks  ;  here  mountains  covered  with  rocks 
and  trees  rife  almofl  perpendicularly  out  of  the  water  j  there  a  fine 
champaign  country  prefents  itfelf,  cultivated  to  the  very  margin  of  the 
river,  v/hilft  neat  farm  houfes  and  diflant  towns  embellifli  the  charming 
landfcapes. 

After  funfet,  a  briik.wind  fprang  up,  which  carried  us  on  at  the  rate 
of  fix  or  itvcn  miles  an  hour  for  a  confiderable  part  of  the  night ;  but  for 
fome  hours  we  had  to  lie  at  anchor  at  a  place  where  the  navigation  of 
the  river  v/as  too  difHcult  to  proceed  in  the  dark.  Our  floop  was  no 
more  than  feventy  tons  burthen  by  regifler  3  but  the  accommodations 
fhe  afforded  were  moft  excellent,  and  far  fuperior  to  what  might 
be  expeded  on  board  fo  fmall  a  veffel ;  the  cabin  was  equally  large 
with  that  in  a  common  merchant  veffel  of  three  hundred  tons, 
built  for  crofling  the  ocean.  This  was  owing  to  the  great  breadth  of 
her  beam,  which  was  no  lefs  than  twenty-two  feet  and  a  half  although 
her  length  was  only  fifty-five  feet.  All  the  floops  engaged  in  this 
trade  arc  built  nearly  on  the  fame  conflrudlion ;  fliort,  broad,  and  very 
Ihallow,  few  of  them  draw  more  than  five  or  fix  feet  water,  fo  that 
they  are  only  calculated  for  failing  upon  fmooth  water. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  found  ourfelves  oppofite  to  Wefl  Point, 

a  place  rendered  remarkable  in  hiflory  by  the  defertion   of  General  Ar- 

'•■••■  nold. 
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tioid,  during  the  American  war,  and  the  confequent  death  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Major  Andre.  The  fort  (lands  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  on  the  fide  of  a  barren  hill ;  no  human 
creature  appearing  in  it  except  the  folitary  centinel,  who  marched 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the  ramparts  overgrown  with  long  grafs,  it 
had  a  moil;  melancholy  afpeft  that  perhaps  was  heightened  by  the 
gloominefs  of  the  morning,  and  the  recoUedlion  of  all  the  circumftances 
attending  the  unhappy  fate  of  poor  Andre. 

Near  Wefl  Point  there  is  alfo  another  poft,  called  Fort  Putnam,  which, 
fmce  the  peace,  has  been  lliffered  to  get  very  much  out  of  repair ;  how- 
ever, ileps  are  now  taking  to  have  it  put  in  good  order.  Suppofing  that  a 
xupture  Ihould  ever  unfortunately  again  take  place  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  thefe  pofls  would  be  of  the  greateft 
confequence,  as  they  form  a  link  in  that  chain  of  pofts  which  extend 
the  whole  way  along  the  navigable  waters  that  conned:  the  Britifh  fet- 
tlements  with  New  York. 

In  this  neighbourhood  the  highlands,  as  they  are  called,  commence, 
SLXxd  extend  along  the  river  on  each  fide  for  feveral  miles.  The  breadth 
of  the  river  is  here  confiderably  contrafted,  and  fuch  fudden  gufts  of 
wind,  coming  from  between  the  mountains,  fometimes  blow  through  the 
narrow  pafTes,  that  veflels  frequently  have  their  topmails  carried  away. 
The  captain  of  the  floop  we  were  in,  faid,  that  his  mainfail  was  once 
blown  into  tatters  in  an  inltant,  and  a  part  of  it  carried  on  fhore.  When 
the  Iky  is  lowering,  they  ufually  take  in  fail  going  along  this  part  of  the 
river. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  July  we  reached 
Albany,  the  place  of  our  deftination,  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles  difi:ant 
from  New  York. 

Albany  is  a  city,  and  contains  about  eleven  hundred  houfes;  the  num- 
ber however  is  increafing  fall:,  particularly  fince  the  removal  of  the  flate 
government  from  New  York.  In  the  old  part  of  the  town  the  ftreets 
are  very  narrow  and  the  houfes  are  frightful;  they  are  all  built  in  the  old 
Dutch  tafte,  with  the  gable  end  towards  the  flreet,  and  ornamented  on 
the  top  with  large  iron  weather  cocks ;  but  in  that  part  which  has  been 

X.  z  lately 
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lately  ereded,  the  flreets  are  commodious,  and  many  of  the  houfes  are 
handfome.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  have  the  ftreets  well  paved 
and  lighted.  Here  are  four  places  for  public  worfliip,  and  an  hofpital. 
Albany  is  in  fummer  time  a  very  difagreeable  place;  it  ftands  in  a  low 
iituation,  juft  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  which  runs  very  flowly  here, 
and  towards  the  evening  often  exhales  clouds  of  vapours;  immediately  be- 
hind the  tov/n,  likewife,  is  a  large  fand  bank,  that  prevents  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air,  v/hile  at  the  fame  time  it  powerfully  refledls  the  rays  of 
the  fun,  which  fhines  in  full  force  upon  it  the  whole  day.  Notwith- 
llanding  all  this,  however,  the  climate  is  deemed  very  falubrious. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place,  a  few  years  ago,  were  almoil  entirely  of 

Dutch  extradion  ;  but  now  ftrangers  are  flocking  to  it  from  all  quarters, 

as   there  are   few  places   in  America   more   advantageoufly  fituated  for 

commerce.     The  flounlhing  ftate  of  its  trade  has  already  been  men- 

'tioned;  it  bids  fair  to  rival  that  of  New  York  in  procefs  of  time. 

The  fourth  of  July,  the  day  of  our  arrival  at  Albany,  was  the 
anniverfary  of  the  declaration  of  American  independence,  and  on  our 
arrival  we  were  told  that  great  preparations  were  making  for  its  cele- 
bration *.  A  drum  and  trumpet,  towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  gave 
notice  of  the  commencement  of  the  rejoicings,  and  on  walking  to  a  hill 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  we  faw  fixty  men  drawn 
up,  partly  militia,  partly  volunteers,  partly  infantry,  partly  cavalry;  the 
latter  were  clothed  in  fcarlet,  and  mounted  on  horfes  of  various  defcrip- 
tions.  About  three  hundred  fpeftators  attended.  A  few  rounds  v/ers 
fired  from  a  three  pounder,  and  fome  volleys  of  Imall  arms.  The  firing 
was  finiflied  before  one  hour  was  expired,  and  then  the  troops  returned 
to  town,  a  party  of  militia  officers  in  uniform  marching  in  the  rear, 
under  the  Ihade  of  umbrellas,  as  the  day  was  exceffively  hot.     Having 

*  Our  'a-'.dlord,  as  foon  ao  he  found  out  who  ever,  are  not  wanting  of  people  openly  declaring, 

we  werSj  immcJ'atcly  cam-  to  us,  to  requeft  that  that  they  liave  never  tiijcycd  (o  mucn  quit  and 

we  v/cu!d  exctfe  the  coiiru!cd  ftatc  in  which  his  happinefsin  their  own  hemes  fince  the  revolution 

houfewa%asthiswastheanniverfarydayof"Ame-  as  they  did   when  the  Itates   were  the  coloaies 

"  rican  Independence,"  or,  as  fomc,  indeed,  more  of  Great  Britain.     Amongft  the  planters  in  Vir- 

properly  called  it,  of  "  American  Repentance."  ginia  I  heard  language  of  this  fort  more  than 

We  were  all  of  us  not  a  little  furpriled  at  this  once. 
addicls,  and  from  f.-:h  a  perfon  ;  ir.ftances,  how^ 

reached 
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reached  town,  the  whole  body  immediat.ly  difperfed.  The  vo];i'-;;cc  '.:■' 
lr^^litia  officers  afterwards  dined  togecher,  and  fo  ended  d.e  rcj;..-.i.^ 
of  the  day  J  no  pubHc  ball,  no  general  entertainment  was  there  of  pjw 
defcription.  A  day  ftill  frefli  in  the  memory  of  every  American,  and 
which  appears  fo  glorious  in  the  annals  of  their  country,  would,  it 
might  be  expedled,  have  called  forth  more  brilliant  and  more  gencr  1! 
rejoicings;  but  the  downright  phlegmatic  people  in  this  neighbourhood, 
intent  upon  making  money,  and  enjoying  the  folid  advantages  of  the  re- 
volution, are  but  little  difpofed  to  walie  their  time  in  what  they  conlider 
idle  demonflratioas  of  joy. 
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Departure  from  Albany. — Difficulty   of  hiring  a  Carriage. — Arrival  at 

Cohoz. — Defcription  of  the  curious  Fall  there  of  the  Mohaivk   River. 

Still-water. — Saratoga. — Few  of  the  Vi^orks  remaining  there. — Singular 
Mineral  Springs  near  Saratoga. — Fort  Edward. — Mifs  M'Crea  cruelly 
murdered  there  by  Indians. — Fort  Ann,  wretched  Road  thither. — Some 
Ohfervations  on  the  American  Woods. — Horfes  jaded. — Difficulty  of 
getting  forward. — Arrive  at  Skenejborough. — Dreadfully  infefted  by 
Mufpiiioes. — Particular  Defcription  of  that  InfeSl. — Great  Danger 
enfucs  fometimes  from  their  Bite. — Bef  Remedy. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  -^    Skene/borough,  July. 

IjyE  re.nai-ied  in  A'b-iny  for  a  few  dhys,  and  then  fet  off  for  Skencf- 
bo;\u-ii,  upoii  i^aice  Champlai;),  in  a  carriage  hired  for  the 
purpofe.  The  hiri-.g  of  this  vehicle  v/as  a  matter  attended  with  {o\\-\q 
trouble,  a:iJ  detained  us  'onger  in  the  town  than  we  wiflied  to  ilav. 
There  were  only  two  carriages  to  be  had  in  the  whole  place,,  and  the  owners 
having  an  underftandiug  with  each  other,  and  thinking  that  we  fhould 
be  forced  to  give  whatever  price  they  afkeJ,  pof.cively  refufed  to  \^t  us 

have 
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have  either  of  them  for  lefs  than  feventy  dollarSj  equal  to  fifteen  guineas. 
We  on  our  part  as  pofitively  refufed  to  comply  with  a  demand  which 
we  knew  to  be  exorbitant,  and  refolved  to  wait  patiently  in  Albany  for 
fome  other  conveyance,  rather  than  lubmlt  to  fuch  an  impolltion.  The 
fellows  held  out  for  two  days,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  one  of  them 
came  to  tell  us  we  might  have  hh  carriage  for  half  the  price,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  took.  it. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  fet  off,  and  in  about  two  hours. arrived  at 
the  fmall  village  of  Cohoz,  clofe  to  which  is  the  remarkable  fall  in  the 
Mohawk  River.  This  river  takes  its  rife  to  the  north-eafl  of  Lake 
Oneida,  and  after  a  courfe  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  difembogues 
.into  the  Hudfon  or  North  River,  about  ten  miles  above  Albany.  The 
Cohoz  Fall  is  about  three  miles  diftant  from  its  mouth.  The  breadth 
of  the  river  is  three  hundred  yardsj  a  ledge  of  rocks  extends  quite  acrofs, 
and  from  the  top  of  them  the  water  falls  about  fifty  feet  perpendicular; 
the  line  of  the  fall  from  one  fide  of  the  river  to  the  other  is  nearly 
flraight.  The  appearance  of  this  fall  varies  very  much,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  water;  when  the  river  is  full,  the  water  defcends  in  an  un- 
broken fheet  from  one  bank  to  the  other,  whilll  at  other  times  the 
greater  part  of  the  rocks  are  left  uncovered.  The  rocks  are  of  a  re- 
markable dark  colour,  and  fo  alfo  is  the  earth  in  the  banks,  which  rife 
to  a  great  height  on  either  fide.  There  is  a  very  pleafing  view  of  this 
cataract  as  you  pafs  over  the  bridge  acrofs. the  river,  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  lower  down. 

From  hence  we  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudfon  River, 
through  the  town  of  Stillwater^  whicli  receives  its  name  from  the  un- 
common ftillnefs  of  the  river  cp;  ■  '  e  to  it,  and  late  in  the  evening 
reached  Saratoga,  thirty-five  miles  from  Albany.  This  phce  contains 
about  forty  houfcs,  and  a  Dutch  reformed  churchy  but  they  are  fo  feat- 
hered about  that  it  has  not  the  fmalleft  ;.ppcarance  of  a  tow^n. 

In  this  ncighbouihood,  upon  the  borders  of  a  marih,  are  feveral  very 
remaikable  mineral  ipri.!gsr:j  one  of  thera,  in  the  crater  of  a  rock, 
oi  a  i^yrariiidical  form,  abouc  five  feet  m  Jieiglit,  is  particularly  curious. 
This  roc]?,  feeuis  to  have  beea  foii.ied  by  the  petrifaction  of  the  water: 
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all  the  other  fprlngs  are  likewife  furrounded  with  petrlfadlions  of  the  fame 
kind.  The  water  in  the  principal  fpring,  except  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fummer,  when  it  regularly  overflows,  remains  about  eight  inches 
below  the  rim  of  the  crater,  and  bubbles  up  as  if  boiling.  The  crater 
is  nine  inches  in  diameter.  The  various  properties  of  the  water  have 
not  been  yet  afcertained  with  any  great  accuracy  j  but  it  is  faid  to  be  im- 
pregnated with  a  fofllle  acid  and  fome  faline  fubflance  ;  there  is  alfo  a 
great  portion  of  fixed  air  in  it.  An  opportunity  ii  here  afforded  for 
making  fome  curious  experiments. 

If  animals  be  put  down  into  the  crater,  they  will  be  immediately 
fuffocated ;  but  if  not  kept  there  too  long  they  recover  again  upon  being 
brought  into  the  open  air. 

If  a  lighted  candle  be  put  down,  the  flame  will  be  extinguifhcd  in  an 
infl:ant,  and  nr:i.  even  the  fmalleft  fpark  left  in  the  wick. 

If  the  water  immediately  taken  from  the  fpring  be  put  into  a  bottle, 
clofely  corked,  and  then  fliakcn,  either  the  coik  will  be  forced  out  with 
art  exploficn,  or  the  bottle  will  be  broken  ;  but  if  icft  i;'  an  open  vefiel 
it  becomes  vapid  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour.  Hie  wat^r  is  very  pungent 
to  the  taflie,  and  adts  as  a  cathartic  on  fome  people,  as  an  emcLlc  on, 
others. 

Of  the  Vi'orks  thrown  up  at  Siratoga  by  the  Briiifh  and  American 
armies  during  the  war,  there  are  nuw  ...ai ceiy  any  remains.  The  country 
round  about  is  well  cultivated,  ai.J.  the  trenches  have  been  ir.oillv  levelled 
by  the  plough.  We  here  crciled  the  Hudfon  Pvi\er,^aiid  proceeded  along, 
its  eaftern  fliore  as  far  as  Fort  Edward,  where  it  is  loft  to  the  view,  for^ 
the  road  fcill  runs  on  towards  the  nci-ih,  Vvhlifi:  the  li.er  takes  a  fudden 
bend  to  the  wefh. 

Fort  Edward  was  difinantled  prior  to  the  l?_te  American  war;  but  the 
oppofite  armies,  daring  that  unhappy  conteft,  were  both  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Many  of  the  people,  whom  vre  found  living  here,  had  ferved , 
as  foidiers  in  the  army,  and  told  us  a  number  of  interefting  particJars 
relative  to  feveral  events  wliich  happened  in  this  quarter.  The  landlord 
of  the  tavern  where  Vs^e  fiopped,  for  one,  related  all  tlie  circumftances 
attending  Mils  M'  Crea's  death,  and  pointed  out  on  a  hill,  not  far  from 
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the  houfe,  the  very  fpot  where  Cne  was  murdered  by  the  Indians,  and 
the  place  of  her  interment.  This  beautiful  young  lady  had  been 
engaged  to  an  officer  in  General  Burgoyne's  army,  who,  anxious  for  her 
fafety,  as  there  were  feveral  marauding  parties  going  about  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  file  lived,  fent  a  party  of  trufty.  Indians  to  efcort 
her  to  the  camp.  Thefe  Indians  had  partly  executed  their  commifTion, 
and  were  approaching  with  their  charge  in  fight  of  the  Britifh  camp, 
when  they  were  met  by  another  fet  of  Indians  belonging  to  a  different 
tribe,  that  was  alio  attending  the  Britifh  army  at  this  time.  In  a  few 
minutes  it  became  a  matter  of  difpute  between  them  which  fhould  have 
the  honour  of  condutling  her  to  the  camp ;  from  v/ords  they  came  to 
blows,  and  blood  was  on  the  point  of  being  drawn,  when  one  of  their 
chiefs,  to  fettle  the  matter  without  farther  mifchief,  went  up  to  Mifs 
M'Crea,  and  killed  her  on  the  fpot  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk. 
The  objeft  of  contention  -being  thus  removed,  the  Indians  returned 
quietly  to  the  camp.  The  enormity  of  thie  crime,  however,  was  too 
great  not  to  attradl  public  notice,  and  it  turned  the  minds  of  every  perfon 
againfl;  the  Indians,  who  had  not  before  witnefled  their  ferocity  on  oc- 
cafions  equally  fhpcking  to  humanity.  The  impolicy  of  employing  fuch 
barbarians  was  now  ftrongly  reprobated,  and  in  a  Ihort  time  afterwards 
mofi:  of  them  were  difmifled  from  our  army. 

Fort  Edward  flands  near  the  river.  The  town  of  the  fame  name, 
is  at  the  diflance  of  one  or  two  hundred  yards  from  it,  and  contains 
about  twenty  houfes.  Thus  far  we  had  got  on  tolerably  well;  but 
from  hence  to  Fort  Anne,  which  was  alfo  difmantled  prior  to  the  late 
war,  the  road  is  moft  wretched,  particularly  over  a  long  caufeway  be- 
tween the  two  forts,  formed  originally  for  the  tranfporting  of  cannon, 
the  foil  here  being  extremely  moift  and  heavy.  The  caufeway  con- 
fiils  of  large  trees  laid  fide  by  fide  tranfverfcly,  ibrae  of  which  having 
decayed,  great  intervals  are  left,  wherein  the  wheels  of  the  carriage 
were  fometimes  locked  fo  fafl  that  the  horfes  alone  could  not  poflibly 
extricate  them.  To  have  remained  in  the  carriage  over  this  part 
of  the  road  ¥/ould  really  have  been  a  fevere  puniilirnentj  for  although 
boafted  of  as  being  the  very  beii  in  Albany,  it  iiad^  no  fort  of  Iprings,  and 
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Tv'as  in  fail  little  better  tlrAn  a  common  waggon;  we  therefore  ulighEcd) 
took  our  guns,  and  amufed  ourfelves  with  ihooting  as  wo  walked  along 
through  the  woods.  The  v/cods  here  had  a  much  ir.cre  majellic  ap- 
pearance than  any  that  we  had  before  met  with  on  our  way  from  Phi- 
ladelpliia;  this,  however,  was  owing  mere  to  the  great  height  than  to 
tiie  thicknefs  of  the  trees,  fcr  I  could  not  fee  one  that  appeared  more 
than  thirty  inches  in  diameter ;  indeed,  in  general,  the  girt  of  the  trees 
in  the  woods  of  America  is  but  very  faiall  in  proportion  to  their  height, 
and  trifling  in  comparifon  of  that  of  the  foreft  trees  in  Great  Britain. 
The  thickeft  tree  I  ever  faw  in  the  country  was  a  fycamore,  which  grew 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah  River,  juft  at  its  junilion  with  tlie 
Patowmac,  in  a  bed  of  rich  earth,  clofe  to  the  water;  yet  this  tree  was 
no  more  than  about  four  feet  four  inches  in  diameter.  On  the  low 
grounds  in  Kentucky,  and  on  fomc  of  the  bottoms  in  the  weftern  ter- 
ritory, it  is  faid  that  trees  are  commonly  to  be  met  Vvdth  fcven  and  eight 
feet  in  dianieter.  Where  this  is  the  cafe,  the  trees  mull;  certainly  grow 
much  farther  apart  than  they  do  in  the  woods  in  the  middle  ilates,  to- 
wards the  Atlantic,  for  there  they  fpring  up  fo  very  clofe  to  each 
other,  that  it  is  abfolutely  impoflible  for  them  to  attain  to  a  great  dia- 
meter. 

The  woods  here  were  compofed  chiefly  of  oaks  *,  hiccory,  hemlock, 
and  beech  ti-ees,  intermixed  with  which,  appeared  great  numbers  of  thq^ 
fmooth  bark  or  Weymouth  pines,  as  they  are  called,  th^'.t  feem  almoft 
peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  country.  A  profufion  of  wild  rafpberries 
were  growing  in  the  woods  here,  really  of  a  very  good  iiavour ;  they  are 
commonly  found  in  the  wcods  to  the  northward  of  this;  in  Canada 
they  abound  every  where. 

Beyond  Fort  Anne,  which  is  fituated  at  the  dillance  of  eight  miles 
from  Fort  Edward,  the  roads  being  better,  we  once  more  mounted  into 
our  vehicle  ;  but  the  miferable  horfes,  quite  jaded,  now  made  a  dead 
ilop ;  in  vain  the  driver  bawled,  and  ftamped,  and  fwore;  his  whip  had 
been  previoully  worn  out  fome  hours,  owing  to  the  frequent  ufe  he  liad 

•  There  are  upwards  of  twenty  different  kinds  of  oaks  in  .-Imerica. 
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made  of  it,  and  the  animals  no  longer  feeling  its  heavy  lafh,  feemed  as- 
determined  as  the  mules  of  the  abbefs  of  Andouillets  to  go  no  farther,, 
In  this  lituation  we  could  not  help  bantering  the  fellow  upon  the  excel- 
lence of  his  cattle,  which  he  had  boafted  fo  much  of  at  fetting  out,  and  he 
was  ready  to  cry  with  vexation  at  what  we  faid;  but  having  accidentally 
mentioned  the  fum  we  had  paid  for  the  carriage,  his  paflion  could 
no  longer  be  reftrained,.  and  it  broke  forth  in  ail  its  fury.  It  appeared 
that  he  was  the  cvv'ner  of  two  of  the  horfes,  and  for  the  ufe  of  theiru. 
and  for  driving  the  carriage,  was  to  have  had  one  half  of  the  hire  ;  but 
the  man  whom  we  had  agreed  with,  and  paid  at  Albany,  had  given  hiin 
only  ten  dollars  as  his  moiety,  alluring  him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  was. 
exa<ftly  the  half  of  what  we  had  given,  although  in  reality  it  fell  n;iort 
of  the  fum  by  feven  dollars  and  a  half.  Thus  cheated  by  his  com- 
panion, and  left  in  the  lurch  by  his  horfes,  he  vowed  vengeance  againft 
him  on  his  return;  but  as  proteflations  of  this  nature  would  not  bring 
us  any  fooner  to  our  journey's  end,  and  as  it  was  neceflary  that  fome- 
thing.  Hiould  be  immediately  done,  if  we  did  not  willi  to  remain  all  night 
in  the  woods,  we  fuggefted  the  idea,  in  the  mean  time,  of  his  conduct- 
ing the  foremoft  horfes  as  poflillion,  whilft  one  of  our  fervants  fhould 
drive  the  pair  next  to  the  wheel.  This  plan  was  not  ilartcd  with  any 
degree  of  ferioufnefs,  for  v/e  could  not  have  fuppofed  that  a  tall  meagre 
Xellow,  upwards  of  fix  feet  high,  and  clad  in  a  pair  of  thin  nankeen 
breeches,  would  very  readily  beftride  the  raw  boned  back  of  a  horfe,. 
covered  with  the  profufe  exudations  which  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  the  labour  the  animal  had  gone  through,  neceffarily  excited. 
As  much  tired,  however,  of  our  pleafantries  as  we  were  of  his  vehicle,, 
and  thinking  of  nothing,  I  believe,  but  hov/  he  could  beil:  get  rid  of  us, 
be  eagerly  embraced  the  propofal,  and  accordingly,  having  furnilLed. 
himfelf  wifh  a  fvv'ltch  from  the  adjoining  thicket,  he  mounted  his  har- 
neffed  Rofinante.  In  this  fcyle  we  proceeded  i  but  more  than  once  did' 
our  gigantic  poftillion  turn  round  to  bemoan  the  forry  choice  he  had 
made ;  as  often  did  we  urge  the  neceffity  of  getting  out  of  the  woods  ,♦ 
he  could  make  no  anfwer  j  fo  jogging  flowly  along,  we  at  lafl:  reached 
-the  little  town  of  Skenefborough,  much  to  the  amufement  of  every  one 
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wlio  beheld  our  equipage,  a*nd  much  to  our  own  fatisradlor! ;  for,  ou  iiig 
to  the  various  accidents  we  h.ad  met  with,  fuch  as  traces  breaking, 
"bridles  flipping  off  the  heads  o^  the  horfcs,  and  the  noble  horfes  them- 
felves  ibmetimcs  flipping  dov/n,  &c,  Uc.  we  had  been  no  Icfs  than  five 
hours  in  travelling  the  lafl:  twelve  miles. 

Skenefl)orough  ftands  juit  above  th?  jundion  of  Wood  Creek  with 
•South  River,  as, it  is  called  in  the  beft:  maps,  but  which,  by  the  people 
in  the  neighbourhood,  is  confidered  as  a  part  of  Lake  Champlain.  At 
prcfent  there  are  only  about  twelve  houfes  in  the  place ;  but  if  the  na- 
vigation of  Wood  Creek  is  ever  opened,  fo  as  to  connect  Lake  Cham- 
plain  v/ith  the  North  River,  a  fcheme  which  has  already  been  ferioufly 
thought  of,  it  will,  doubtlefs,  foon  become  a  trading  town  of  confider- 
able  importance,  as  all  the  various  produdions  of  the  fluores  of  the  lake 
will  then  be  colledled  there  for  the  New  York  and  Albany  markets. 
Notwithfl:anding  all  the  difadvantages  of  a  land  carriage  of  forty  miles 
to  the  North  River,  a  fmall  portion  of  flour  and  pot-afli,  the  llaple 
commodities  of  the  ftatc  of  New  York,  is  already  fent  to  Skenef- 
borough  from  different  parts  of  the  lake,  to  be  forwarded  to  Albany. 
A  confiderable  trade  alfo  is  carried  on  tlirough  this  place,  and  over  Lake 
Chaniplain,  between  New  York  and  Canada.  Furs  and  horfes  princi- 
pally are  fent  from  Canada,  and  in  return  they  get  Eafl;  Indian  goods  and 
various  manufadures.  Lake  Champlain  opens  a  very  ready  communi- 
cation between  Nev/York  and  the  country  bordering  on  the  St.  Lawrence; 
it  is  emphatically  called  by  the  Indians,  Caniad — Eri  Guarunte,  the  mouth 
or  door  of  the  country. 

Skenefborough  is  mofl:  dreadfully  infefted  with  mufquitoes;  Co  many 
of  them  attacked  us  the  firrt:  night  of  our  fleeping  there,  that  when 
we  arofe  in  the  morning  our  faces  and  hands  were  covered  all  over  with 
large  pufl;ule?,  precifely  like  thofe  of  a  perfon  in  the  fmall  posr. 
I'his  happened  too  notvvithfl;anding  that  the  people  of  the  houfe,  be- 
fore we  went  to  bed,  had  taken  all  the  pains  poflible  to  clear  the  room  of 
them,  by  fumigating  it  with  the  fmoke  of  green  wood,  and  afterwards 
lecuring  the  windows  with  gauze  blinds^  and  even  on  the  f,;cond  night, 
although  we  deftroyed  many  dozens  of  them  on  the  walls,  alter  a  flmi- 
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lar  fumigation  had  been  made,  yet  we  fuffered  nearly  as  much.     Thefe 
infeds  were  of  a  much  larger  fize  tlian  any  I  ever  faw  elfewhere,  and 
their  bite  was   uncommonly  venomous.     General  Wailiington  told  mc, 
that  he  never  was  fo  much  annoyed  by  mufquitoes  in  any  part  of  America 
as  in  Skenefborough"',  for  that  they  ufed  to  bite  through  the  thickeft  boot. 
The  fituation   of  the   place   is   indeed  peculiarly  favourable  for  them, 
being  juft  on  the   m.argin    of  a   piece  of  water,   almofi;   ftagnant,   and 
iliaded  vnth  thick  woods.     The  mufquito  is  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 
the  common   ^nat  in  England,  and  refembles   it  very  clofciy   both   in 
fize   and  ihape.     Like  the  gnat  it  lays   its  eggs  on   the  furface  of  the 
water,  where  they  are  hatched  in  the  courfc  of  a  few  days,  uiilefs  tliC 
water  is  agitated,  in  which  lafi:  cafe  they  are  all  deftroyed.     From  the 
C2g  is  produced  a  grub,  which  changes  to  a  chryfdis,  and  afterwards  to 
a  mufquito;  this  laft  change  takes  place  on  the   furface  of  the   water, 
and  if  at  the  m.oment  that  the  infedl  firft  fpreads  its  w  igs  the  water  is 
not  perfedly  flill   and  the  air  calm^  it  will  be   inevitably  deftroyed  3  at 
thpfe  parts  of  the  lake,  therefore,  which  are  moil:  expofed,  and  where 
thpwater  is  often  agitated,   no  fucli  thing   as  a  mufquito  is  ever  ken; 
neither  are  they  ever  found  along  a   large   and  rapid  river,  where    the 
fliores  are   lofty  and  dry 3  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  raarfl-ies,  low 
grounds,  and  ftagnant  waters,  they  always  abound.    Mufquitoes  appear  to 
be  particjalarly  fond  of  the  freili  blood  of  Europeans,  wlio  always  fuffer 
much  more  the  firft  year  of  their  arrival  in  America  than  they  do  after- 
wards.   The  people  of  the  country  feem.  quite  to  difregard  their  attacks. 
"Wherever  they  fix  their,  fting,  a  little   tumor  or  puftule   ufually  arifes, 
fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the  fermentation,   when  mixed  with  the- 
blcod,   of  a  fmali   quantity  of  liquor   v.'hich  the   infed  always  injeds 
into  the   v^^ound  it   m^akes  with  its  fpicula,  as  may  be  feen  through  a. 
microfcope,  and  which  it  probably  does  to  render  the  blood  more  fluid. 
The  difagreeable  itching  this  excites  is  moft  effedually  allayed  by  the 
application  of  volatile  alkali ;   or  if  the   part  newly  fciing  be  fcratched, 
and  immediately  bathed  in  cold  Avater,  that  alfo  alTords  confiderable  rehef ; 
but  after  the  venom  has   been  lodged  for  any  time,  fcratching   only  in- 
creaks  the  itching,  and  it  may  be  attended  with  great  danger.     Repeated 
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Inilances  have  occurred  of  people  having  been  laid  up  for  months,  and 
narrowly  efcaping  the  lofs  of  a  linib,  from  imprudently  rubbing  a  part 
which  had  been  bitten  for  a  long  time.  Great  eafs  is  a!fo  derived  from 
opening  the  puftulcs  on  the  fecond  day  with  a  lancet,  and  letting  out 
the  blood  and  watery  matter. 
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Montreal,  July. 

CHORTLY  after  our  arrival  in  Skenefl^orough,  we  hired  a  fmall  boat 
of  about  ten  tons  for  tl;e  purpoie  of  croffing  Lake  Champlain.  It 
was  cur  wifh  to  proceed  oii  the  voyage  immediately;  but  ths  owner  of 
the  boat  afierting  that  it  was  impollible  to  go  out  v/ith  the  v/ind  then 
blowing,  we  were  for  three  days  detained  in  Skenefborough,  a  delicious 
fcafl  for  the  hungry  mufquitoes.  The  wind  fliifted  again  and  again,  flill 
it  was  not  fair  in  the  opinion  of  our  boatman.  At  laft,  being  moft 
heartily  tired  of  our  quarters,  and  fufpeding  that  he  did  not  underftand 
his  bufmefs  as  well  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  we  refolved  not  to  abide 
by  his  opinion  any  longer,  but  to  make  an  attempt  at  beating  out,  and 
we  had  great  reafon  to  be  plcafcd  with  having  done  fo,  as  we  arrived  in 

Canada 
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Canada  three  days  before  any  of  the  other  boats,  that  did  not  venture  to 
inove  till  the  wind  was  quite  aft. 

We  fet  oft  about  one  o'clock ;  but  from  the  cliannel  being  very  nar- 
row, it  was  impoirible  to  maliC  much  way  by  tacking.  We  got  no  farther 
than  fix  miles  before  fun-fet.  We  then  flopped,  and  having  landed, 
walked  up  to  fome  farm  houles,  which  appeared  at  a  diilance,  on  the 
Vermont  fnore,  to  procure  provifions ;  for  the  boatman  had  told  us  it 
was  quite  unneceffary  to  take  in  any  at  Skenefborough,  as  there  were 
excellent  houfes  clofe  to  the  fliore  the  whole  way,  where  we  could  get 
whatever  we  wiilied.  At  the  firft  Vv^e  went  to,  which  was  a  comfort- 
able log-houfe,  neither  bread,  nor  meat,  nor  milk,  nor  eggs,  were  to  be 
had }  the  houfe  was  crowded  with  children  of  all  ages,  and  the  people, 
I  fuppofe,  thought  they  had  but  little  enough  for  themfelves.  At^a 
fecond  houfe,  we  found  a  venerable  old  m.an  at  the  door,  reading  a  news- 
paper, who  civilly  ofFeved  it  to  us  for  our  perufal,  and  began  to  talk 
upon  the  politics  of  the  day;  we  thanked  him  for  his  offer,  and  gave 
him  to  underftandj  at  the  fame  time,  that  a  loaf  would  be  much  more 
acceptable.  Bread  there  was  none;  we  got  a  new  Vermont  cheefe, 
however.  A  third  houfe  nov/  remained  in  fight,  and  we  made  a  third 
attempt  at  procuring  fomething  to  cat.  This  one  was  nearly  half  a  mile: 
off,  but  alas!  it  afforded  ftiil  lefs  than  the  la(l;  the  people  had  nothing 
to  difpofe  of  but  a  little  milk.  With  the  milk  and  the  cheefe,  there- 
fore,  we  returned  to  our  boat,  and  adding  thereto  fome  bifcuits  and 
wine,  which  we  had  luckily  on  board,  the  whole  afforded  us  a  frugal 
repall. 

The  people  at  the  American  farm  houfes  will  cheerfully  lie  three  in 
a  bed,  rather  than  fuffer  a  Granger  to  go  away  who  comes  to  feek  for  a 
lodging.  As  all  thefe  houfes,  hov/evcr,  which  we  had  vifited,  v/ere 
crowded  with  inhabitants,  v,'e  felt  no  great  inclination  to  aik  for  accom- 
modation at  any  of  them,  but  determined  to  fleep  on  board  our  littk 
vefieL  Vv  e  accordingly  moored  her  at  a  convenient  part  of  the  fliorc, 
and  each  of  us  having  v/rapped  himfelf  up  in  a  blanket,  which  we  had 
been  warned  to  provide  on  leaving  New  York,  wc  laid  ourfelves  down 
to  ileep.     The  boat  Vi/as  decked  two  thirds  of  her  length  forward,  and 

had 
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had  a  commodious  holdj  we  gave  the  preference,  however,  bccaufe 
more  airy,  to  the  cabin  or  after  part,  fitted  up  with  benches,  and 
covered  with  a  wooden  awning,  under  which  a  man  could  juft  fit 
upright,  provided  he  was  not  very  tall.  The  benches,  which  went 
lengthwife,  accommodated  two  of  us ;  and  the  third  was  obliged  to  put 
up  with  the  cabin  floor;  but  a  blanket  and  a  bare  board,  out  of  the  way 
of  mufquitoes,  were  luxuries  after  our  accommodations  at  Skenefbo- 
rough  ;  cur  ears  were  not  affailed  by  the  noife  even  of  a  fingle  one  the 
Vv'hole  night,  and  we  enjoyed  founder  repofe  than  v/e  had  done  for  many 
nights  preceding. 

The  wind  remained  nearly  in  the  lame  point  the  next  morning,  but 
the  lake  being  wider,  wc  were  enabled  to  proceed  falter.  We  flopped 
at  one  houfe  to  breakfafl,  and  at  another  to  dine.  At  neither  of  thefe, 
although  they  bore  the  name  of  taverns,  were  we  able  to  procure  much 
more  than  at  the  houfes  where  we  had  ftopped  the  preceding  even- 
ing. At  the  firfl  we  got  a  little  milk,  and  about  two  pounds  of  bread, 
abfolutely  the  whole  of  what  was  in  the  houfe;  and  at  the  fecond,  a 
few  eggs,  and  fome  cold  faked  fat  perk  ;  but  not  a  morfel  of  bread  was 
to  be  had.  The  wretched  appearance  alfo  of  this  laft  habitation  was 
very  flriking ;  it  conlirted  of  a  v/ooden  frame,  merely  with  a  few  boards 
nailed  againft  it,  the  crevices  between  which  were  the  only  apertures 
for  the  admiffion  of  light,  except  the  door  ^  and  the  roof  was  fo  leaky, 
that  we  were  fprinkled  with  the  rain  even  as  we  ht  at  the  fire  fide. 
That  people  can  live  in  fuch  a  manner,  who  have  the  nccciiaries  and 
conveniencies  of  life  within  their  reach,  as  much  as  any  ochers  in  the 
world,  is  really  moft  aftoniihing  !  It  is,  however,  to  be  accounted  for,  by 
that  defire  of  making  money,  which  is  the  predominant  feature  in  the 
charadler  of  the  Americans  in  general,  and  leads  the  petty  farm.er  in 
particular  to  fuffer  numberlefs  inconveniencies,  when  h.e  can  gaia 
by  fo  doing.  If  he  can  fell  the  produce  cf  his  land  to  advantage,  he 
keeps  as  fmall  a  part  of  it  as  pofhble  for  himfelf,  and  lives  the  whole 
year  round  upon  fait  provifions,  bad  bread,  and  the  fifii  he  can  catch  in 
the  rivers  or  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  ^  if  he  has  built  a  comfortable 
houfe  for  himfelf,  he  readily  cpits  it,  as  foon  as  fim:hed,  for  money,  and 
§  goes 
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goes  to  live  in  a  mere  hovel  in  the  woods  till  he  gets  tiaie  to  build 
another.  Money  is  his  idol,  and  to  procure  it  he  gladly  foregoes  every 
felf-gratification. 

From  this  miferable  habitation,  juil:  mentioned,  we  departed  as 
ibon  as  the  rain  was  over,  and  the  wind  coming  round  in  our  favour, 
we  got  as  far  as  Ticondercga  that  night.  The  only  dwelling  here 
is  tlie  tavern,  which  is  a  large  houfe  built  of  fcone.  On  entering  it 
we  were  Ihewn  into  a  fpacicus  apartment,  crov/ded  witli  boatmen  and 
people  that  had  jaft  arrived  fiorn  St.  John's,  in  Canada.  Seeing  fach  a 
number  of  guefts  in  the  houfe,  we  expeded  nothing  lefs  than  to  be  kept 
mi  hour  or  two  till  fufficient  fupper  was  prepared  for  the  whole  com- 
pany, i'o  that  all  might  fit  down  at  once  together,  which,  as  I  have  before 
laid,  is  the  cuilom  in  the  country  parts  of  the  United  States.  Our  fur- 
prife  therefore  was  great  at  perceiving  a  neat  table  and  a  comfortal)le 
little  fupper  fpeedily  laid  out  for  us,  and  no  attempts  made  at  ferving  the 
reft  of  the  company  till  we  had  quite  fnifned.  This  was  departing  from 
the  fyftem  of  equality  in  a  manner  which  we  had  never  witneffed  before, 
and  we  were  at  a  lofs  for  fome  time  to  account  for  it^  but  we  prefently 
heard  that  the  woman  of  the  houfe  had  kept  a  tavern  for  the  greater 
part  of  her  life  at  Quebec,  v/hich  refolved  the  knotty  point.  The  wife 
is  generally  the  aftive  perfon  in  managing  a  country  tavern,  and  the 
huiband  attends  to  his  farm,  or  has  fome  independent  occupation.  The 
man  of  this  houfe  was  a  judge,  a  fuUen  demure  old  gentleman,  who  fit 
by  the  fire  *,  with  tattered  clothes  and  dilhevelled  locks,  reading  a  book, 
totally  regardlels  of  every  perfon  in  the  room. 

The  old  fort  and  barracks  of  Ticonderoga  are  on  the  top  of  a  rifing 
ground,  juft  beiiind  the  tavern;  they  are  quite  in  ruins,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  u'ill  ever  be  rebuilt,  for  the  fituation  is  very  infecure,  being 
commanded  by  a  lofty  hill  called  Mount  Defiance.  The  Britiih  got 
pofleflion  of  the  place  the  lail:  war  by  dragging  cannon  and  mortars  up 
tht  hill,  and  firing  down  upon  the  fort. 

*  Though  this  was  the  14th  day  of  July,  the  weather  was  fo  cold  that  we  found  a  fire  extremely 
acrrceable. 
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Early  the  next  morning  we  left  Ticonderoga,  and  purfued  our  voyage 
to  Crown  Point,  where  we  landed  to  look  at  the  old   fort.      Nothing  is 
to  be  fesn  there,  however,  but  a  heap  of  ruins ;  for  ihortly  before  it  was 
given  up  by  the  Britifli,  the  powder  magazine  blew  up,  by  which  acci- 
dent a  great  part  of  the  works  was  deftroyed;  fmce  the  evacuation  of  it 
alfo,  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  have  been  continually  digging  in 
different  parts,    in  hopes  of  procuring  lead   and   iron    Ihot  ;  a  confider- 
able  quantity  v/as  in  one  inllance  got  out  of  the   flores   tliat  had  been 
buried  by  the   explofion.     The  vaults,  which  were  bomb   proof,  have 
been  demolifhed  for  the  fike  of  the  bricks  for  building  chimneys.     At 
the  fouthfide  alone  the  ditches  remain  perfedl ;  they  are  wide  and  deep, 
and  cut   through   immenfe   rocks  of  limellone;  and   from   being  over- 
grown towards  the  top  with  difFt^rent  kinds  of  flirubs,  have  a  grand  and 
pidurefque  appearance.     The  view  from  this  fpot  of  the  fort,  and  the 
old  buildings  in   it  overgrown  with  ivy,  of  the  lake,  and  of  the  diftant 
mountains  beyond  it,  is  indeed  altogether  very  fine.     The  fort,  and  (even 
hundred  acres  of  good  cleared  land  adjoining  to  it,  are   the  property  of 
the  ftate  of  New  York,  and  are  leafed   out  at   the  rate   of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  equal  to  ^.  33.    10  s.   fterling  per  annum,  which  is  ap- 
propriated for  the  ufe  of  a  college.     The  farmer  who  rented  it  told  us, 
he  principally  made  ufe  of  the  land  for  grazing  cattle  ;   thefe,  in  the  win- 
ter feafon,  when  the  lake  was  frozen,  he  drove  over  the  ice  to  Albany, 
and  there  difpofed  of. 

Crown  Point  is  the  mod  advantageous  fpot  on  the  fliores  of  Lake 
Champlain  for  a  military  port,  not  being  commanded  by  any  rifing  grounds 
in  the  neighbourhood,  as  Ticonderoga  is,  and  as  the  lake  is  io  narrow 
here,  owing  to  another  point  running  out  on  the  oppofite  fide,  that  it 
would  be  abfolutely  impofTible  for  a  veffel  to  pafs,  without  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fire  of  the  fort.  The  Indians  call  this  place  Tek-ya-dough- 
nigarigee,  that  is,  the  two  points  immediately  oppofite  to  each  other: 
the  one  oppofite  to  Crown  Point  is  called  Chimney  Point;  upon  it  are  a 
few  houfes,  one  of  which  is  a  tavern.  While  we  ftaid  there  v/e  were 
very  agreeably  furprifed,  for  the  firft  time,  with  the  fight  of  a  large  birch 
canoe  upon  the  lake,  navigated  by  two  or  three  Indians  in  the  drefles  of 
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their  nation.  They  made  for  the  fhore  and  foon  landed;  and  ihortly 
after  another  party,  amounting  to  fix  or  feven,  arrived,  tiiat  had  come  by 
land. 

On  board  our  little  vefTel  we  had  a  poor  Canadian,  whom  we  took 
in  at  Skenefborough.  Tempted  by  the  accounts  he  had  heard  of 
the  United  States,  he  quitted  his  own  home  in  Canada,  where  he 
lived  under  one  of  the  fcigniors,  and  had  gone  as  far  as  Albany,  in  the 
neip-hbourhood  of  which  place  he  had  worked  for  fonie  time  with  a 
farmer  ;  but  finding,  that  although  he  got  higher  wages,  he  had  to  pay 
much  more  for  his  provifions  than  in  Canada,  and  that  he  was  alfo  mofl 
egregioufly  cheated  by  the  people,  and  particularly  by  his  employer,  from 
whom  he  could  not  get  even  the  money  he  had  earned ;  finding 
likewife  that  he  was  unable  to  procure  any  redrefs,  from,  being  ignorant 
cf  the  Englifli  language,  the  poor  fellow  determined  to  return  to  Canada, 
and  on  his  way  thither  we  met  him,  without  a  (liiliing  in  his  pocket. 

Having  afkeJ  this  httle  fellow,  as  we  failed  along,  fome  queilions. 
about  the  Indians,  he  immediately  gave  us  a  long  account  of  a  Captain 
Thomas,  a  chief  of  the  Cachenonaga  nation,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
"whofe  village  he  faid  he  lived.  Thomas,  he  told  us,  was  a  very  rich 
man,  and  had  a  rnoft  excellent  houfe,  in  which  he  faid  lae  lived  as  well 
as  a  feignior,  and  he  was  fure  we  fhould  be  well  received  if  we  went 
to  fee  him;  he  told  us  alfo  that  he  had  built  a  church,  and  was  a 
chriflian  ;  that  he  w^as  very  charitable,  and  that  if  he.  were  acquainted 
with  his  prefent  diflrcfs  he  would  certainly  make  him  a  prefent  of  four 
or  five  dollars.  "  Oh  je  vous  affure,  meffieurs.  que  c'eil  un  bon  fauvage." 
It  wasimpoffible  not  to  fmile  at  the  little  Canadian,  who,  half  nakei 
himfelf,  and  nearly  as  dark  as  a  mulatto,  concluded  his  panegyric  upon 
Thomas,  by  affuring  us,  "  he  was  a  good  favage  ;"  at  the  fame  tim.e  wa. 
felt  a  ftrong  defire  to  behold  this,  chief,  of  whom  we  had  heard  fo  much.. 
It  was  not  long  before  we  were  gratified,  for  the  party  of  Indians  that 
arrived  whilfl  we  were  at  Chimney  Point  were  from  the  Cachenonaga. 
village,  and  at  their  head  was  Captain  Thomas, 

Thomas  appeared  to  be  about  forty-five  years  of  age  ;  he  was  nearly 
fix   feet  high,  and  very  bulky  in  proportion:  this  is  a  fort  of  make 
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■iinccmrnon    among     the    Indians,     who    arc    gcnei-ally    {lender.       He 
was  drelTcd   like  a  white  man,  in  boots ;  his  hair  untied,  but  cut  fhort ; 
the  people  who  attended  him  were  all  in  the  Indian  habit.     Not  one  of 
his  followers  could  fpeak  a  word  of  Englilli  or  French;  Thomas,  how- 
ever, could  him.ielf  fpeak  botli  languages.     Engliih  he  fpoke  with  fome 
little  hefitation,  and  not  corredly^  but  French  feemed  as  familiar  to  him 
as  his  native  tongue.      His  principal  attention  feemed  to  be  direded  to- 
wards trade,  which  h.e  had  purfued  with  great  fuccefs,  fo  much  fo,  in- 
deed, that,  as  we  afterwards  heard,  he  could   get  credit  in  any  ilore  in 
Montreal  for  five  hundred  pounds.     He  had  along  v/ith  him  at  Chimney 
Point  thirty  horfes   and  a  quantity  of  furs  in  the  canoe,  which  he  was 
taking  for  fale  to  Albany.      His  people,  he  told  us,    had  but  very  few 
wants ;    he  took   care  to  have  thefe  always   fupplied  ;    in   return   they 
brought  him  furs,   taken  in  hunting;     they  attended   his    horfes,   and 
voluntarily  accompanied  him  when  he  went  on   a  trading   expedition: 
his  profits  therefore  mufl  be  immenfe.      During  tiie  courfe  of  converfa- 
tion  he  told  us,   that  if  we   came  to  fee  him  he  would  make   us    very 
happy ;  that  there  were  fome  very  handfome  fquaws  *  in  his  village,  and 
that  each  of  us  fliould  have  a  wife  :  we  promifed  to  vifit  him  if  it  was 
in  our  power,  and  parted  very  good  friends.     Thomas,  as  we  afterwards 
found,  is  not  a  man  refpedled  among  the   Indians  in  general,  who  think 
much  more  of  a  chief  that  is  a  good  warrior  and  hunter,  and  that  retains 
the  habits  of  his  nation,  than  of  one  that  becomes  a  trader,  and  allimi- 
lates  his  manners  to  thofe  of  the  whites. 

Lake  Champlain  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length, 
and  is  of  various  breadths  :  for  the  firll  thirty  miles,  that  is,  from  South 
River  to  Crov»'n  Point,  it  is  in  no  place  more  than  two  miles  wide ;  be- 
yond this,  for  the  diflance  of  twelve  miles,  it  is  five  or  fix  miles  acrofs, 
but  then  again  it  narrows,  and  again  at  the  end  of  a  few  miles  ex- 
pands. That  part  called  the  Broad  Lake,  becaufe  broader  than  any 
ether,  comamences  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Crown  Point,  and 
is  eighteen  miles  acrofs  in  the  widell:  part.  Here  the  lake  is  interfpcrfed 
with  a  great  number  of  iilands,  the  largeft  of  which,  formerly  called 
Grande  Ifle,  now  South  Hero,  is   fifteen  miles  in  length,  ana,  on  an 

<  ■■   female  Jiidians. 
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average,  about  four  in  breadth.  The  foil  of  this  ifland  is  fertile,  and  it  is 
faid  that  five  hundred  people  are  fettled  upon  it.  The  Broad  Lake  is 
nearly  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  gradually  narrows  till  it  terminates  in  a. 
large  river  called  Chambly,  Richlieu,  or  Sorelle,  vv'hich  runs  into  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

The  foundings  of  Lake  Champlain,  except  at  the  narrow  parts  at 
either  end,  are  in  general  very  deep  ;  in  many  places  fixty  and  feventy, 
and  in  fome  even  one  hundred  fathoms.  In  proportion  to  its  breadth 
and  depth,  the  water  is  more  or  lefs  clear;  in  the  broad  part  it  is  as 
pure  and  tranfparent  as  pofTible.  On  the  weft  fide,  as  fir  as  Cumberland 
Bay,  the  lake  is  bounded  for  the  moft  part  by  fteep  mountains  clofe  to 
the  edge  of  the  v/ater;  at  Cumberland  Bay  the  ridge  of  mountains  runs 
ofi^  to  the  north  weft,  and  the  iliore  farther  on  is  low  and  fwampy.  The 
Eaft  or  Vermont  fliore  is  not  much  elevated,  except  in  a  few  particular 
places  j  at  the  dillance  of  twelve  miles.,  hov/ever,  from  the  lake  is  a  con- 
fiderable  mountain.  The  fhores  on  both  fides  are  very  rocky;  where 
there  are  mountains  thefe  rocks  jut  out  very  boldly;  but  at  the  eaft  fide, 
where  the  land  is  low,  they  appear  but  a  little  above  the  water.  The 
iflands  alfo,  for  the  moft  part,  are  furrounded  with  rocks,  in  fome 
parts,  ftielving  down  into  the  lake,  i'o  that  it  is  dangerous  to  approach 
v^dthin  one  or  two  miles  of  them  at  particular  fides.  From  fome  parts  of 
the  eaftern  (l:ore  the  rocks  alfo  run  out  in  the  fame  manner  for  a  con- 
fiderable  diftarxe.  Sailing  along  the  (here  when  a  breeze  is  blowing,- 
a  hollow  murmuring  noife  is  always  heard  from  the  waters  fplafhing  into 
the  crannies  of  thefe  rocks.  There  are  many  ftreams  which  fall  into 
the  lake :  the  mouths  of  all  thofe  on  the  weftern  fide  are  obftruded  by 
falls,  fo  that  none  of  them  are  navigable.  Of  thofe  on  the  eaftern  or 
Vermont  fide,  a  few  only  are  navigable  for  finall  boats,  and  that  for  a 
{hort  diftance. 

The  fcenery  along  various  parts  of  the  lake  is  extremely  grand  and 
pidurefque,  particularly  beyond  Crown  Point;  the  ihores  are  there 
beautifully  ornamented  with  hanging  woods  and  rocks,  and  the  moun- 
tains on  the  weftern  fide  rife  up  in  ranges  one  behind  the  other  in  the 
moft  magnificent  manner.  It  was  on  one  of  the  fineft  evenings  poffible 
2.  that 
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that  we  paiTed  along  this  part  of  the  lake,  and  the  fun  fetting  in  all  his 
glory  behind  the  mountains,  fpread  the  richeft  tints  over  every  part  of 
the  profped ;  the  moon  alfo  appearing  nearly  in  the  full,  (hortly  after 
the  day  had  clofed,  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  beholding  the  furround- 
ing  fcenery  in  frelli  though  lefs  brilliant  colours.  Our  little  bark  was 
now  gliding  fmoothly  along,  whilft  every  one  of  us  remained  wrapt  up 
in  filent  contemplation  of  the  folemn  fcene,  when  fuddenly  fhe  ftruck 
upon  one  of  the  flielving  rocks :  nothing  but  hurry  and  confufion  was 
now  vifible  on  board,  every  one  lending  his  affiftancej  however,  at  lafi;, 
with  fome  difficulty,  we  got  her  off;  but  in  a  minute  fhe  ftruck  a  fecond 
time,  and  after  we  had  again  extricated  her,  even  a  third  and  a  fourth 
time;  at  laft  llie  ftuck  fo  fall:  that  for  a  fliort  time  w^e  defpaired  of 
being  able  to  move  her.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  however, 
we  again  fortunately  got  her  into  deep  water.  V/e  had  before  fufpedted 
that  our  boatman  did  not  know  a  great  deal  about  the  navigation  of  the 
lake,  and  on  queflioning  him  now,  it  came  out,  that  he  had  been  a  cob- 
ler  all  his  life,  till  within  the  laft  nine  months,  v/hen  he  thought  proper 
to  change  his  bufmefs,  and  turn  failor.  All  the  knowledge  he  had  of 
the  ftiores  of  the  lake,  v>'as  what  he  had  picked  up  during  that  time,  as 
he  failed  ftraight  backward  and  forward  between  St.  John's  and  Skenef- 
borough.  On  the  prefent  occafion  he  had  miftaken  one  bay  for  another, 
and  had  the  waves  been  as  high  as  they  fometimes  are,  the  boat  would 
inevitably  have  been  daflied  to  pieces. 

The  humble  roof  of  another  judge,  a  plain  Scotch  labourer,  afforded 
us  fhelter  for  this  night.  It  was  near  eleven  o'clock,  however,  v/hen  we 
got  there,  and  the  family  having  retired  to  reft  we  had  to  remain  rap- 
ping and  calling  at  the  door  for  half  an  hour  at  leaft,  before  we  could  get 
admittance.  The  people  at  laft  being  roufed,  opened  their  doors, 
cheerfully  got  us  fome  fupper,  and  prepared  their  heft  beds  for  us.  In 
the  morning,  having  paid  our  reckoning  to  the  judge,  he  returned  to  his 
plough,  and  we  to  our  boat  to  profccute  our  voyage. 

We  fet  off  this  day  with  a  remarkable  fine  breeze,  and  being  defirous 
of  terminating  our  voyage  as  foon  as  poffible,  of  which  we  began  now 
to  be  fomewhat  tL'-ed,  we  flopped  but  once  in  the  courfc  of  the  day,  and 

determined 
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determined  to  fail  on  all  night.  A  Ihort  time  after  fun-fet  we  paiTed 
£he  boundary  between  the  Britiili  dominions  and  the  United  States. 
Here  we  were  brought  to  by  an  armed  brig  of  twenty  guns,  under  Eng- 
lifli  colours,  Rationed  for  the  purpofe  of  examining  all  boats  paffing  up 
and  down  the  lake:  the  anfwers  which  we  gave  to  the  feveral  queftions 
alked  beinp^  Iatisfa(flory,  we  v/ere  accordingly  fuffered  to  proceed.  Since 
the  furrender  of  the  pofts,  purfuant  to  the  late  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  this  brig  has  been  removed,  and  laid  up  at  St.  John's.  When 
night  came  on,  we  wrapped  ourfelves  up  in  our  blankets,  as  we  had  done 
on  the  firfl  night  of  our  voyage,  and  laid  down  upon  the  cabin  floor, 
where  we  might  poflibly  have  flept  until  we  got  to  St.  John's,  had  we 
not  been  awakened  at  midnight  by  the  loud  hollas  of  the  fentinel  at  the 
Britidi  fort  on  Ifle  aux  Noix.  On  examining  into  the  matter,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  boat  had  been  driven  on  lliore,  while  our  fleepy  pilot 
enjoyed  his  nap  at  the  helm;  and  the  centinel,  unable  to  imagine  what 
we  were  about,  feeing  the  boat  run  up  clofe  under  the  fort,  and  fufpi- 
cious  of  fome  attack,  I  fuppofe,  had  turned  out  the  whole  guard,  by 
whom,  after  being  examined  and  re-examined,  we  were  finally  difmiffed. 
We  now  took  the  command  of  the  boat  upon  ourfelves,  for  the  boatman, 
although  he  was  more  anxious  to  get  to  St.  John's  than  any  one  of  us, 
and  though  he  had  himfelf  in  fome  meafure  induced  us  to  go  on,  was  fo 
fleepy  that  he  could  not  keep  his  eyes  openj  relieving  each  other  at  the 
helm,  we  reached  St.  John's  by  day-break,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
diftant  from  Skenelborough. 

Immediately  on  our  landing  we  were  conducted  to  the  guard  houfe, 
where  we  had  to  deliver  to  the  ferjeant  on  duty,  to  be  by  him  forwarded 
to  the  commanding  officer,  an  account  of  our  names,  occupation,  and 
place  of  abode,  the  ftriileil  orders  having  been  iffued  by  the  governor 
not  to  fuifer  any  Frenchmen  or  other  foreigners,  or  any  people  who  could 
not  give  an  exa(£l  account  of  their  bufinefs  in  Canada,  to  enter  into  the 
country. 

St.  John's  is  a  garrifon  town ;  it  contains  about  fifty  miferable  wooden 
dwellings,  and  barracks,  in  which  a  whole  regiment  is  generally  quartered. 
The  fortifications  are  entirely  out  of  order,  fo  much  fo  that  it  would  be 

cheaper 
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clieaper  to  erecl  frelli  works  than  to  attempt  to  repair  them.  There  is 
a  king's  dock  yard  here,  v/eli  ftored  with  tiinber,  at  leaft,  when  we 
faw  it ;  but  in  the  courfe  of  the  ftimmer,  after  the  armed  brig  which 
I  mentioned  was  laid  up,  all  the  timber  was  fold  off.  The  old  hulks  of 
feveral  veffels  of  force  were  lying  oppofite  the  yard.  In  proportion  to 
the  increafe  of  trade  between  New  York  and  Lower  Canada  this  town 
inuft  improve,  as  it  is  the  Britirti  port  of  entry  on  Lake  Champlain. 

The  country  about  St.  John's  is  flat,  and  very  bare  of  trees,  a  dreadfal 
fire  in  the  year  1788  having  done  great  mifchief,  and  deftroyed  all  the 
woods  for  feveral  miles  :  in  fome  parts  of  the  neighbourhood  the  people 
fuffer  extremely  during  winter  from  the  want  of  fuel. 

At  St.  John's  we  hired  a  light  waggon,  iimilar  to  thofe  made  ufe  of 
in  the  United  States,  and  fet  off  about  noon  for  La  Prarie,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  By  the  dired:  road,  this  is  only  eighteen 
miles  diftantj  but  the  moll:  agreeable  way  of  going  thither  is  by  Cham- 
bly,  which  is  a  few  miles  farther,  on  account  of  feeing  the  old  caftle  built 
there  by  the  French.  The  caftle  ftands  clofe  to  the  rapids  in  Chambly 
or  Sorelle  River,  and  at  a  little  diftance  has  a  grand  appearance  ;  the  ad- 
jacent country  alfo  being  very  beautiful,  the  whole  together  forms  a  moft 
interefting  fcene.  The  caftle  is  in  tolerably  good  repair,  and  a  garrifon 
is  conftantly  kept  in  it. 

As  you  travel  along  this  road  to  La  Prarie,  after  having  juft  arrived  from 
the  United  States  over  Lake  Champlain,  a  variety  of  objecfls  forcibly  re- 
mind you  of  your  having  got  into  a  new  country.  The  Britilh  flag,  the 
foldiers  on  duty,  the  French  inhabitants  running  about  in  their  red 
nightcaps,  the  children  coming  to  the  doors  to  falute  you  as  you  pafs,  a. 
thing  unknown  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  the  compaifl  and  neat 
exterior  appearance  of  the  houfes,  the  calaflies,  the  bons  dieux,  the 
large  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  chapels,  the  convents,  the  priefts 
in  their  robes,  the  nuns,  the  friars,  all  ferve  to  convince  you  that  you. 
are  no  longer  in  any  part  of  the  United  States:  the  language  alfo  dif- 
fers, French  being  here  univerfally  fpoken. 

The  calafh  is  a  carriage  very  generally  ufed  in  Lower  Canada ;  there 
is  fcareely  a  farmer  indeed  in  the  country  who  does  not  poffefs  one  ^  it_ 
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is  a  fort  of  one  horfe  chaiie,  capable  of  holding  two  people  befides  the 
driver,  who  fits  on  a  kind  of  box  placed  over  the  foot  board,  exprefsly 
for  his  accommodation.  The  body  of  the  calafh  is  hung  upon  broad 
f!:raps  of  leather,  round  iron  rollers  that  are  placed  behind,  by  means 
of  which  they  are  Inortened  or  lengthened.  On  each  fide  of  the 
carriage  is  a  little  door  about  tv/o  feet  high,  whereby  you  enter  it,  and 
which  is  ufeful  when  fhut,  in  preventing  any  thing  from  flipping  out. 
The  harnefs  for  the  jiorfe  is  always  made  in  the  old  French  tafte,  ex- 
tremely heavy;  it  is  ftudded  with,  brafs  nails,  and  to  particular  parts  of 
it  are  attached  fmall  bells,  of  no  ufe  that  I  could  ever  difcover  but  to 
annoy  the  paffenger. 

The  bons  dieux  are  large  wooden  crucifixes,  fometimes  upwards  of 
twenty  feet  in  height,  placed  on  the  highway;  fome  of  them  are  highly 
ornamented  and  painted  :  as  the  people  pafs  they  pull  oiF  their  hats,  or  in 
fome  other  way  make  oheifaiice  to  them. 

La  Prarie  de  la  Madelene  contains  about  one  hundred  houfes:  after 
flopping  an  hour  or  two  there  we  embarked  in  a  bateau  for  Montreal. 

Montreal  is  fituated  on  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  to  that  on  which  la  Prarie  ilands,  but 
fomewhat  lower  down.  The  two  tov/ns  are  nine  miles  apart,  and  the 
river  is  about  two  miles  and  a  quarter  wide.  The  current  here  is  pro- 
digioufly  ftrong,  and  in  particular  places  as  you  crofs,  the  boats  are  hur- 
ried down  the  ftream,  in  the  midlT;  of  large  rocks,  with  fuch  impetuofity 
that  it  feems  as  if  nothing  could  fave  them  from  being  daflied  to  pieces  ; 
indeed  this  would  certainly  be  the  cafe  if  the  men  were  not  uncommonly 
expert ;  but  the  Canadians  are  the  moft  dexterous  people  perhaps  in 
the  world  at  the  management  of  bateaux  in  rapid  rivers.  After  fuch  a 
profped;  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  it  was  not  without  aftonifliment 
that  on  approaching  the  town  of  Montreal  we  beheld  fliips  of  upwards 
of  four  hundred  tons  burthen  lying  clofe  to  the  fliore.  The  difficulties 
which  veffels  have  to  encounter  in  getting  to  Montreal  are  immenfe;  I 
have  myfeif  feen  them  with  all  their  fails  fet,  and  with  a  fmart  and  fa- 
vourable breeze,  llationary  for  an  hour  together  in  the  ftream,  unable  to 
ftem  it,  between  the  ifland  of  St.  Helene  and  the  main  land,  juft  below 
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the  town  :  to  ftem  the  current  at  tliis  place  it  is  ahiioil  necei;ary  that 
the  veiTel  fhould  be  aided  by  a  florm.  The  afcent  is  equally  dinicult  m 
feveral  other  parts  of  the  river,  Owln^  to  this  it  if,  that  the  paf'age 
from  Quebec  to  Montreal  is  generally  more  tedious  than  that  acrofs  the 
Atlantic;  thofe  fl)ips,  therefore,  which  trade  between  Europe  and  Mont- 
real, never  attempt  to  make  more  than  one  voysge  during  the  yeir. 
Notv,  ithftanding  the  rapidity  of  the  ftream,  the  channel  of  the  river  is 
very  deep,  and  in  particular  juft  oppofite  to  the  town.  The  largeft 
merci:ant  vefTels  can  there  lie  fo  clofe  to  the  banks,  which  arc  in  their 
natural  ilate,  that  you  may  nearly  touch  them  with  your  hand  as  you 
fland  on  the  fiiore.  - 
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Defcription  of  the  Town  of  Montreal. — Of  the  public  BidlJings. — Churches. 
— Fimeral  Ceremonies, — Convents, — Barracks, — Fortifications, — Inhd" 
bitants  mojlly  French. — Their  CharaSler  and  Manners. — Charming 
Frofpe5is  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Toidh, — Amufements  during  Sum- 
iner, — Parties  of  Pleafure  up  the  Mountain.— -Of  the  Fur  Trade. — The 
Manner  in  which  it  is  carried  on. — Great  Enter prifc  of  the  North  JFeJi 
Compajiy  of  Merchants. — Sketch  of  Mr.  M'Kcnzie's  Expeditions  over 
Land  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. — Difercnces  between  the  North  Wejl  and 
lludfons  Bay  Companies, 

Montreal,  July. 

'T^HE  town  of  Montreal  was  laid  out  purfuant  to  the  orders  of  one 
of  the  kings  of  France,  which  were,  that  a  town  ihould  be  built 
as  high  up  on  the  St.  Lawrence  as  it  were  pofTible  for  veflels  to  go  by  fea. 
In  fixing  upon. the  fpot  Vv^here  it  ftands,  his  commands  were  complied 
with  in  the  ftriileil:  {tai^.  The  town  at  prefent  contains  about  twelve 
hundred  houfes,  Vv'hereof  five  hundred  only  are  within  the  walls ;  the 
reft  are  in  the  fuburbs,  which  commence  from  the  north,  eaft,  and  weft 
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gates.  The  honfes  in  the  fuburbs  are  moftly  built  of  wood,  but  the 
others  are  all  of  llone  j  none  of  them  are  elegant,  but  there  arc 
many  very  comfortable  iiabitations.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  town, 
towards  the  river,  where  moft  of  the  fliops  ftand,  they  have  a  very 
gloomy  appearajice,  and  look  like  fo  many  prifons,  being  ail  fuTniflied 
at  the  outfide  v;ith  /heet  iron  Ihutters  to  the  doors  and.  v/indov/s,  which 
are  regularly  clofed  towards  evening,  in  order  to  guard  againft  fire. 
The  town  has  luffcred  by  fire  very  materially  at  different  times,  and  th^ 
inhabitants  have  fuch  a  dread  of  it,  that  all  who  can  afford  it  cover  the 
roofs  of  their  houfes  with  tin-plates  inftead  of  fliingles.  By  law  they 
?.re  obliged  to  have  one  or  more  ladders,  in  proportion-  to  the  fize  of  the 
houfe,  always  ready  on  the  roofs. 

Theilreets  are  all  \Q-q  narrow  j  three  of  then^  run  parallel  to  the  river,,  _ 
and  thefe  are  interfered  by  otliers  at  right  angles,  bat  not  at  regular 
diiliances.  On  the  fide  of  the  town  fartheft  from  the  river,  and  nearly 
between  the  northern  and  fouthern  extremities,  there  is  a  fmall  fquare^ 
called  La  Place  d' Armes,  which  feems  originally  to  have  been  left  open 
to  the  walls  on  one  fide,  and  to  have  been  intended  for  the  military  to 
exercife  in;  the  troops,  hov/ever,  never  make  ufe  of  it  now,  but  parade 
on  a  long  walk,  behind  the  walls,  nearer  to  the  barracks.  On  the 
oppofite  fide  of  th;  town,  towards  the  water,  is  another  fmall.  fcjuare, 
where  the  market  is  held. 

There  are  fix  churches  in  Montreal ;  one  for  EngUfh  Epifcopalians, 
one  for  Preibyterians,  and  four  for  Roman  Catholics-.  The  cathedral 
churcli  belonging  to  the  latter,  which  occupies  one  fide  of  La.  Place 
d'Armes,  is  a  very  fpacious  building,  and  contains  five  altars,  all  very 
richly  decorated.  The  doors  of  this  cathedral  are  left  opea  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  and  there  are,  generally,  numbers  of  old  people  in  it  at 
their  prayers,  even  when  no  regular  f;rvice  is  going  on.  On  a  fine  Sun- 
day in  the  fummer  feafon  fueh  multitudes  flock  to  it,  that  even  the 
fieps  at  the  outfide  are  covered  with  people,  who,  unable  to  get  in,  remain 
there  kneeling  with  their  hats  off  during  the  v/hole  time  of  divine  fer- 
vice.  Nearly  all  the  chriftenings,  marriages,  and  burials  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants   of   Montreal  are   performed  in  this  church,  on 

which 
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which  occafions,  as  v/ell  as  before  and  daring  the  n:ialies,  they  always 
ring  the  bells,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  every  perfjii  that  is  not  a  lover 
of  difcords;  for  inftead  of  puUing  the  bells,  which  are  five  in  nun-ibcr, 
and  really  well  toned,  v/ith  regularity,  they  jingle  them  all  at  once,  with- 
out any  fort  of  cadence  whatever.  Our  lodgings  happened  to  be  in 
La  Place  d'Armes,  and  during  three  weeks  that  we  reinair.etl  th.=re,  I 
verily  believe  the  bells  were  never  fuitered  to  remain  ftill  for  ivvo  hours. 
together,  at  any  one  time,  except  in  the  night. 

The  funerals,  as  in  other  Roman  Catholic  countries,  are  conda.?:ed 
with  great  ceremony ;  the  corpfe  is  always  attended  to  the  church  by  a 
nuniber  of  priefts  chanting  praycrsj  and  by  littli  boys  in  white  robes  and 
black  caps  carrying  wax  lights.  A  morning  fcarcely  ever  paffed  over 
that  one  or  more  of  thefe  proceflions  did  not  pafs  under  oar  windows 
whilft  we  were  at  breakfill ;  for  on  tJ:e  oppofite  fide  of  the  Iquare  to 
that  on  which  the  cathedral  flood,  was  a  fort  of  chape],  to  which  the 
bodies  of  all  thofe  perfons,  whofe  friends  could  not  afford  to  pay  for 
an  expenfive  funeral,  were  brought,  I  fuppofe,  in  the  night,  for  we  could 
never  fee  any  carried  in  there,  and  from  thence  conveyed  in  the  morning 
to  the  cathedral.  If  the  priefls  are  paid  for  it  they  go  to  the  honfe  of 
the  deceafed,  though  it  be  ever  fo  far  diftant,  and  efcort  the  corpfe  to 
the  church.  Until  within  a  few  years  pad;  it  was  cultomary  to  bury  all 
the  bodies  in  the  vaults  underneath  the  cathedral  ;  but  now  it  is  pro- 
hibited,- left  fome  putrid  difurder  fliould  break  out  in  the  town  in  con- 
fequence  of  fucli  numbers  being  depofited  there.  The  burying  grounds 
are  all  without  the  v/alls  at  prefent. 

There  are  in  Montreal  four  convents,  one  of  which  is  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis  j  the  number  of  the  friars,  however,  is  reduced  now  to  two 
or  three,  and  as  by  the  laws  of  the  province  men  can  no  longer  enter 
into  any  religious  order,  it  will  of  courfe  in  a  few  years  dwindle  entirely 
avv'ay.  On  the  female  orders  thrre  is  no  reilridio.:,  an.'  uiey  are  (lul 
well  filled.  The  Flotel  Dicu,  founded  as  early  as  1644,  fur  the  relief 
of  the  fick  poor,  and  which  is  the  oldeft  of  the  convents,  contains 
thirty  "religieufes"-— nuns;  La  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame,  in- 
iiituted  for  the  inllrudion  of  young  girls,  contains  fifty- feven  fa;urs, 
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another  fort  of  nuns ;  and  L'Hofpital  Generale,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  infirm  poor,  contains  eighteen  fceurs. 

The  barracks  are  agreeably  fituated  near  the  river,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  town  ;  they  are  furrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  and  calculated  to 
contain  about  three  hundred  men. 

The  walls  round  the  town  are  mouldering  away  very  fafl,  and  in  fonie 
places  are  totally  in  ruins;  the  gates,  however,  remain  quite  per- 
fedl.  The  walls  were  built  principally  as  a  defence  againft  the  Indians, 
by  whom  the  country  was  thickly  inhabited  when  Montreal  vszs  founded, 
and  they  were  found  neceflary,  to  repel  the  open  attacks  of  thefe  people 
as  late  as  the  year  1736.  When  the  large  fairs  ufed  to  be  held  in  Tvlont- 
real,  to  which  the  Indians  from  all  parts  reforted  with  their  furs,  they 
were  alfo  found  extremely  ufeful,  as  the  inhabitants  were  thereby  enabled 
to  ihut  out  the  Indians  at  night,  who,  had  they  been  fuffered  to  remain 
in  the  town,  addidrcd  as  they  are  to  drinking,  might  have  been  tempted 
to  commit  great  outrages,  and  would  have  kept  the  inhabitants  in  a  con- 
tinual ftate  of  alarm.  In  their  befb  ftate  the  walls  could  not  have  pro- 
tefted  the  town  againft  cannon,  not  even  againft  a  fix  pounder;  nor, 
indeed,  would  the  ftrongeft  walls  be  of  any  ufe  in  defending  it  againft 
artillery,  as  it  is  completely  commanded  by  the  eminences  in  the  ifland 
of  St.  Helene*,  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  Montreal  has  always  been 
an  eafy  conqueft  to  regiilar  troops. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Montreal  are  of 
French  extraftion ;  all  the  eminent  merchants,  however,  and  principal 
people  in  the  town,  are  either  Englifh,  Scotch,  Irifn,  or  their  defcendants, 
all  of  whom  pafs  for  Englifli  v/ith  the  French  inhabitants.  The  French 
retain,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors,,- 
as  well  as  the  language  ;  they  have  an  unconquerable  averfion  to  learn 
Englifli,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  any  perfon  amongft  them  that 
can  fpeak  it  in  any  manner;  but  the  Englhh  inhabitants,  are,  for  the  raoft:. 
part,  well  acquainted  v/ith  the  French  language. 

»  Tk.;s  iflaiid  was  the  lal^  place  wliicJi  the  Frcrcb  fiUTendcred  to  the  Bilillh. 

The 
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The  people  of  Montreal,  in  general,  are  remarkably  hofpitable  and 
attentive  to  ftrangers;  they  are  fociable  alfo  amongft  themfelves,  and  fond 
in  the  extreme  of  convivial  amufements.  In  winter,  they  keep  up  fuch 
a  conftant  and  friendly  intercourfe  with  each  other,  that  it  feems  then 
as  if  the  town  were  inhabited  but  by  one  large  family.  During  fummer 
they  live  fomev/hat  more  retired  j  but  throughout  that  feafon  a  club, 
formed  of  all  the  principaUnhabitants,  both  male  and  fem.ale,  m.eet  every 
week  or  fortnight,  for  the  purpofe  oi'  dining  at  fome  agreeable  fpot  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town. 

The  ifland  of  Montreal  is  about  twenty-eight  miles  in  length  and  ten 
in  breadth;  it  is  the  largeft  of  feveral  iflands  v/hich  are  fituated  in  the 
St.  Lawrence,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Uiawa  River.  Its  foil  is  luxuriant, 
and  in  fome  parts  much  cultivated  and  thickly  inhabited.  It  is  agree- 
ably diveriified  witli  hill  and  dale,  and  towards  its  center,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Montreal,  there  are  two  or  three  conliderable  moun- 
tains. The  largell  of  t])efe  ftands  at  the  diflance  of  about  one  mile 
from  the  town,  which  is  named  from  it.  The  bafe  of  this  mountain 
is  fj.rrounded  with  neat  country  houfes  and  gardens,  and  partial  improve- 
ments have  been  made  about  one  third  of  the  way  up;  the  remainder 
is  entirely  co  vered  with  lofty  trees.  Cn.  that  fide  towards  the  river  is  » 
large  old  monaftery,  with  extenfive  inclofures  walled  in,  round  which 
the  ground  has  been  cleared  for  fome  diil-ince.  This  open  part  is  co- 
vered with  a  rich  verdure,  and  the  woods  encircling  it,  initead  of  being 
overrun  with  brufhwood,  are  quite  clear  at  bottom,  io  that  you  niay  here 
roam  about  at  pleafure  for  miles  together,  fliaded,  by  the  lofty  trees,  from 
the  rays  of  the  lun. 

The  view  from,  hence  is  grand  beyond  defcription.  A  prodigious 
expanfe  of  country  is  laid  open  to  the  eye,  v/ith  the  noble  river  St.  Law- 
rence winding  through  it,  which  may  be  traced  from  the  remoteft  part  of 
the  horizon.  The  river  comes  from  the  right,  and  flows  fmcothly  on 
after  paffmg  down  the  tremendous  rapids  above  the  town,  where  it  is 
hurried  over  huge  rocks  with  a  noife  that  is  heard  even  up  t'le  moun- 
tain. On  the  Ifiit  belov/  you  appears  the  ^ovvn  of  Mtnireal,  v  iih  its 
churciies^mona.lerics,  glittering  fpires,  and  the  {hipping  under  its  old 
^  walls  i 
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walb ;  fevenil  little  inands  in  the  river  near  the  town,  partly  improved, 
partlv  overgrown  with  wood,  add  greatly  to  th.e  beauty  of  the  Icene. 
La  Prarie  with  its  large  church  on  the  diltant  fide  of  the  river,  is  feen  to 
the  greatefl;  advantage,  and  beyond  it  is  a  range  of  lofty  mountains  which 
-terminates  the  proipeft.  Such  an  endlefs  variety  and  fuch  a  grandeur 
is  there  in  the  view  from  this  part  of  the  mountain,  that  even  thofe  who 
are  moft  habituated  to  the  view  always  find  it  a  frefli  fubjedl  of  ad- 
miration whenever  they  contemplate  it;  and  on  this  part  of  the  mountain 
it  is  that  the  club  which  I  mentioned  generally  affembles.  Two  ftewards 
are  appointed  for  the  day,  who  ahvays  chufe  fom.e  new  fi^ot  where  there 
is  a  fpringor  nil  of  water,  and  an  agreeable  iliade:  each  family  brings 
cold  provifions,  wine,  &c.  j  the  whole  is  put  together,  and  thie  company, 
often  amounting  to  one  hundred  perfons,  lits  down  to  dinner. 

The  fur  trade  is  what  is  chiefly  carried  on  at  Montreal,  and  it 
is  there  that  the  greater  part  of  the  furs  are  Ihipped,  which  are  fent  from 
Canada  to  England. 

This  very  lucrative  trade  is  carried  on,  partly  by  what  is  called  the 
North  Well  Compap.y,  and  partly  by  private  individuals  on  their  own 
account.  The  company  does  not  pollefs  any  particular  privileges  by 
Jaw,  but  from  its  great  capital  merely  it  is  enabled  to  trade  to  certain 
rem.ote  parts  of  the  continent,  to  the  exclufion  of  thofe  who  do  not  hold 
any  fhares  in  it.  It  was  formed  originally  by  the  mercliants  of  Montreal 
them.felves,  who  wifely  coniidered  that  the  trade  could  be  carried  on  to 
thofe  diilant  parts  of  the  continent,  inhabited  folely  by  Indians,  with 
more  fecurity  and  greater  profit,  if  they  joined  together  in  a  body,  than 
if  they  continued  to  trade  feparately.  The  ftock  of  the  company  was 
divided  into  forty  iliares,  and  as  the  number  of  merchants  in  the  town  at 
that  time  Vvas  not  very  great,  this  arrangen:ient  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  every  one  of  them  to  join  m  the  company  if  he  thought  proper.  At 
prefent  'hcfe  ihares  have  all  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  few  perfons. 

The  company  principally  carries  on  its  trade  by  m.eans  of  the  Utav/as 
or  Grand  River,  that  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence  about  thirty  miles 
abov?  Montreal,  and  v/hich  forms,  by  its  condue/ice  with  that  river,  "  Le 
1^'  Lac  de  Deux  Montagues  et  le  Lac  St.  Louis,"— the  lake  of  the  Tv/o 

Mountains 
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Mountains  and  the  Lake  of  St.  Louis,  wherein  are  feveral  large  iflands. 
To  convey  the  furs  downs  this  river,  they  make  ufe  of  canoes,  formed 
Ci-  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree,  fome  of  v^hich  are  upon  fuch  a  large  fcale 
that  they  are  capable  of  contaivng  two  tons,  biil;  they  k-ldom  put  fj 
iiiuch  in  them,  efpecially  on  this  river,  it  being  in  many  places  fhailow, 
r.'.oid,  and  full  of  rocks,  and  cont:.ins  no  lefs  than  thirty- two  portages. 

The  canoes  are  navigated  by  the  French  Canadians,  who  are  parti- 
cularly fond  of  the  employment,  preferring  it  in  general  to  that  of  cul- 
tivating the  ground.  A  fleet  of  them  fets  off  from  Montreal  about  the 
month  of  May,  laden  with  provifions,  confilHng  chiefly  of  bifcuit  and 
fait  pork,  futiicient  to  lail  the  crev/s  till  their  return,  and  alfo  v/ith 
the  articles  p-iven  in   barter   to   the   Indians.     At  fome  of  the  ihallov/ 
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places  in  the  rjver,  it  is  fuiiicieni:  if  the  men  merely  get  out  of  the 
canoes,  and  pufii  them  on  into  the  deep  water;  but  at  others,  where 
there  are  dangerous  rapids  and  Ih.arp  rucks,  it  is  neceflary  for  the  men  to 
unlade  the  canoes,  and  carry  both  them  and  the  cargoes  on  their  flioulderG', 
till  they  come  again  to  a  fafe  part  of  the  river.  At  night  they  drag 
the  canoes  upon  thore,  light  a  fire,  cook  their  provifions  for  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  fleep  upon  the  ground  wrapped  up  in  their  blankets.  If 
it  happens  to  rain  very  hard,  they  fometimes  flae'tcr  tlienifelves  with 
boughs  of  trees,  but  in  general  they  remain  under  the  canopy  of  heaven^ 
without  any  covering  but  theii*  blankets :  they  copy  exadlly  the  Lidian 
mode  of  life  on  thefe  occaiions,  and  many  of  ihem  even  wear  the  Indian 
crefles,  which  they  find  more  convenient  than  their  ov/n. 

Flaving  afcended  the  Utawas  River  for  about  two  hundred  and  eighty 
miles,  which  it  takes  them  about  eighteen  days  to  perform,  they  then 
crofs  by  a  portage  into  Lake  Nifpiffing,  and  from  this  lake  by  another 
portage  they  get  upon  French  River,  that  falls  into  Lake  Huron  en 
the  north-caft  fide  ;  then  coafting  along  this  laft  lake  they  pafs  through 
the  Siraits  of  St.  Mary,  where  there  is  another  portage  into  Lake  Su- 
perior;  and  coafting  afterwards  along  the  fhores  of  Lake  Superior,  they 
come  to  the  Grand  Portage  on  the  north-v/cft  fide  of  it ;  front  hence 
by  a  chain  of  fmall  lakes  and  rivers  they  proceed  oji  to  the  Rainy  Lake, 
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to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  it,  through. 
Lake  Winnipeg,  &c. 

The  canoes,  however,  which  go  fo  far  up  the  country,  never  return 
the  flime  year;  thofe  intended  to  bring  back  cargoes  immediately,  flop 
at  the  Grand  Portage,  v.'here  the  furs  are  coliedl:ed  ready  for  them  by 
the  agents  of  the  company.  The  furs  are  made  up  in  packs  of  a  certain  - 
weight,  and  a  particular  number  is  put  into  each  canoe.  By  knowing  thus 
the  exad:  weight  of  every  pack,  there  can  be  no  embezzlement ;  and  at 
the  portages  there  is  no  time  wafted  in  allotting  to  each  man  his  load, 
every  one  being  obliged  to  carry  fo  many  packs^ 

At  the  Grand  Portage,  and  along  that  immenfe  chain  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  which  extend  beyond  Lake  Superior,  the  com.pany  has  regular 
pofts,  where  the  agents  refidej  and  with  fuch  aftonifliing  enterprir  e  and 
induHry  have  the  affairs  of  this  company  been  carried  on,  th;  ,  trad- 
ing ports  are  now  eftablifhed  within  five  hundred  miles  of  ths  Pacific 
Ocean.  One  gentleman,  indeed,  a  partner  in  the  houfe  at  Montreal, 
which  now  holds  the  greatefi:  part  of  the  iliares  of  the  company,  has 
even  penetrated  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  itfelf.  The  journal  kept  by 
this  gentleman  upon  the  expedition  is,  it  is  faid,  replete  with  infor- 
mation of  the  moft  interefting  nature.  That  it  has  not  been  laid  before 
the  public  long  ago,  together  with  an  accurate  imp  of  his  track,  is  to 
be  imputed  folely  to  an  unfortunate  mifunderftanding  vi'hich  took  place 
between  him  and  a  noble  lord  high  in  the  confidence  of  government. 

In  the  firft  attempt  which  this  adventurous  gentleman,  a  Mr, 
M'Kenzie,  made  to  penetrate  to  the  ocean,  he  fet  out  early  in  the 
fpring  fi-om  the  remoteft  of  the  pofts  belonging  to  the  company.  He 
took  with  him  a  fingle  canoe,  and  a  party  of  chofen  m_en ;  and  after 
paffing  over  prodigious  trafts  of  land,  never  before  traverfed  by  any 
white  perfon,  at  laft  came  to  a  large  river.  Here  the  canoe,  which  v/as 
carried  by  the  men  on  their  flioulders,  was  launched,  and  having  all 
embarked,  they  proceeded  dovm  the  ftream.  From  the  courfe  this 
river  took  for  a  very  great  diftance,  Mr.  M'Kenzie  was  led  to  imagine 
that   it   was    one    of  thofe   rivers  he  was   in    quefc  of;  namely,    one 

which 
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Avhich  emptied  itfelf  into  t]:e  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  at  the  end  of  feveral 
weeks,  during  which  they  had  worked  their  way  downward  with  great 
eagernefs,  he  was  convinced,  from  the  gradual  inclination  of  the  river  to- 
wards another  quarter,  that  he  mull;  have  been  miilakcn ;  and  that  it 
was  one  of  thofe  immenfe  rivers,  fo  numerous  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  that  ran  into  Baffin's  Bay,  or  the  Ardlic  Ocean, 

The  party  was  now  in  a  very  critical  fituation  ;  the  feafon  was  fat- 
advanced,  and  the  length  of  way  which  they  had  to  return  was  prodi- 
gious. If  they  attempted  to  go  back,  and  were  overtaken  by  winter, 
they  mull  in  all  probability  perifli  for  v/ant  of  provifions  in  an  uninha- 
bited country ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  fpend 
the  winter  where  they  were,  they  had  no  time  to  lofe  in  building  huts, 
and  going  out  to  hunt  and  fifh,  that  they  might  have  fufficicnt  ftores  to 
fupport  them  through  that  dreary  feafon.  Mr.  M'Kenzie  reprefented 
the  matter,  in  the  moft  open  terms,  to  his  men,  and  left  it  to  themfelves 
to  determine  the  part  they  would  take.  The  men  were  for  going  back 
at  all  hazards;  and  the  refult  was,  that  they  reached  their  friends 
in  fafcty.  The  difficulties  they  had  to  contend  v/ith,  and  the  exertions 
they  made  in  returning,  were  almoll;  furpafling  belief. 

The  fecond  expedition  entered  upon  by  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  and  which 
fucceeded  to  his  wifhes,  was  undertaken  about  three  years  ago.  He  fet 
out  in  the  fame  manner,  but  well  provided  with  feveral  different  things, 
which  he  found  the  want  of  in  the  hrfl:  expedition.  He  was  extremely 
well  furniflied  this  time  with  agronomical  inftruments,  and  in  particular 
with  a  good  time-piece,  that  he  procured  from  London.  He  took  a 
courfe  fomewhat  different  from  the  firfir,  and  paffed  through  many  na- 
tions of  Indians  who  had  never  before  ken  the  fice  of  a  white  man, 
amongff  fome  of  whom  he  was  for  a  time  in  imminent  danger;  but  he 
found  means  at  laft  to  conciliate  their  good  will.  From  fome  of  thefe 
Indians  he  learned,  that  there  was  a  ridge  of  mountains  at  a  little  dif- 
tance,  beyond  which  the  rivers  all  ran  in  a  weftern  diredlion.  Having 
engaged  fome  of  them  therefore  for  guides,  he  proceeded  according  to 
their  directions  until  he  came  to  the  mountains,  and  after  afcending 
them  with  prodigious  labour,  found,  to  his  great  fatisfadtion,  that  the 

B  b  account 
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account  the  Indians  had  given  was  true,  and  that  the  rivers  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  did  indeed  all  run  to  the  weft.  He  followed  the  courfe  of 
one  of  them,  and  finally  came  to  the  Paciiic  Ocean,  not  far  from  Nootka 
Sound. 

Here  he  was  given  to  underiland  by  the  natives,  and  their  account 
was  confirmed  by  the  fight  of  fome  little  articles  they  had  amongft  them, 
that  an  Englifli  veffel  had  quitted  the  coaft  only  fix  v/eeks  before.  This 
was  a  great  mortification  to  Mr.  xM'Kenzie ;  for  had  there  been  a  fhip^ 
on  the  coaft,  he  would  moft  gladl}'  have  embarked  in  it  rather  than  en- 
counter tlie  fame  difficulties,  and  be  expofed  to  the  fame  perils,  which  he 
had  experienced  in  getting  there ;  hov/ever  there  was  no  alternative ; 
he  fet  out  after  a  flwrt  time  on  his  journey  back  again,  and  having 
found  his  canoe  quite  fafe  under  fome  bufiies,  near  the  head  of  the  river, 
where  he  had  hid  it,  together  with  fome  provifions,  left  on  going  down 
to  the  coaft  the  natives  might  have  proved  unfriendly,  and  have  cut  off 
his  retreat  by  feizing  upon  it,  he  finally  arrived  at  one  of  the  trading 
pofts  in  fecurity.  When  I  was  at  Montreal  Mr.  M'Kenzie  was  not 
there,  and  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  him  afterwards.  What 
I  have  here  related  refpedting  his  two  expeditions  is  the  fubftance,  to 
the  beft  of  my  recollefticn,  of  what  I  heard  from  his  partners. 

Many  other  individuals  belonging  to  the  North  Weft  Company,  be^ 
fore  Mr.  M'Kenzie  fct  out,  penetrated  far  into  the  country  in  dififerent 
dired:ions,  and  much  beyond  what  any  perfon  had  done  before  them,  in 
order  to  eftablifla  pofts.  In  fome  of  thefe  excurfions  they  fell  in  with  the 
agents  of  the  Hudfon  Bay  Company,  who  were  alfo  extending  their  pofts 
from  another  quarter ;  this  unexpected  meeting  between  the  two  com- 
panies, at  one  time  gave  rife  to  fome  very  unpleafant  altercations,  and  the 
Hudfon  Bay  Company  threatened  the  other  v/ith  an  immediate  profecu- 
tion  for  an  infringement  of  its  charter. 

By  its  charter,  it  feems,  the  Hudfon  Bay  Company  was  allowed  the 
exclufive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  Bay,  and  along  all  the  rivers  and 
waters  connedled  with  it.  This  charter,  however,  was  granted  at  a  time 
when  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent  were  much  lefs  known  than 
tliey  are  now,  for  to  have  the  exclufive  trade  along  all  the  v/aters  con- 
nected 
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netfled  with  Hudfon  Bay  wa5,  literally  fpeaking,  to  have  the  exclufive  trade 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  of  North  America.  Hudfon  Bay,  by  a 
variety  of  rivers  and  lakes,  is  clofc'y  connedied  with  Lake  Superior,  and 
from  that  chain  of  lakes,  of  v/hich  Lake  Superior  is  one,  there  is  a 
water  communication  throughout  all  Canada,  and  a  very  great  part 
of  the  United  States ;  however,  when  the  agents  of  the  North-weft  Com- 
pany were  fixing  trading  ports  upon  fome  rivers  which  ran  immediately 
into  Hudfon's  Bay,  it  undoubtedly  appeared  to  be  an  infringement  of  the 
charter,  and  fo  indeed  it  muft  ftriclly  have  been,  had  not  the  Hudfon's  Bay 
Company  itfelf  infringed  its  own  charter  in  the  firft  inftance,  or  at  leaft 
negleded  to  comply  with  all  the  itipulations  contained  therein.  A  claufe 
feems  to  have  been  in  the  charier,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  grant- 
ed to  the  company  the  exclunve  privilege  of  trading  to  Hudibn's  Bay, 
and  along  all  the  waters  conneded  with  it,  bound  it  to  ered:  a  new  poft 
twelve  miles  farther  to  the  weftward  every  year,  otherwife  the  charter 
was  to  become  void.  This  had  not  been  done;  the  North-weft  Com- 
pany therefore  refted  perfedly  eafy  about  the  menaces  of  a  profecution, 
fatisfied  that  the  other  company  did  not  in  facl  legally  poffefs  thofe  pri- 
vileges to  which  it  laid  claim. 

The  Hudfon's  Bay  Company,  though  it  threatened,  never  indeed  at- 
tempted to  put  its  threats  into  execution,  well  knowing  the  weaknefs  of 
its  caufe,  but  continued  neverthelefs  to  watch  the  motions  of  its  rival 
with  a  moft  jealous  eye ;  and  as  in  extending  their  refpedive  trades,  the 
pofts  of  the  two  companies  were  approximating  nearer  and  nearer  to  each 
other  every  year,  there  was  great  reafon  to  imagine  that  their  difterences, 
inftead  of  abating,  would  become  ftill  greater  than  they  were,  and  finally, 
perhaps,  lead  to  confequences  of  the  mort  ferious  nature.  A  circum- 
ftance,  however,  unexpedediv  took  place,  at  a  time  when  the  greateit 
enmity  fubiifted  between  the  parties,  which  happily  reconciled  them,  to 
e:ich  other,  and  terminated  all  their  difputen. 

A  very  powerfrd  nation  of  Indians,  called  the  AlTmiboins,  who  inhabit 
iin  extended  trad  of  country  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  conceiv- 
iRg  that  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company  had  encroached  unreafonably  upon 
their  territories,  and  had  otherwife  maltreated  a  p':.rt  of  th'.-ir  tribe,  formed 
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the  refolutioa  of  Jnilantly  deftroying  a  pofi  edablidied  by  that  company 
in  their  neighbourhood.  A  large  body  of  thern  foon  colledled  to- 
gether, and  breathing  the  fjercefi  fpiric  of  revenge,  marched  unper- 
ccived  and  unfufpeded  by  the  party  againfi:  whom  their  expedition  was 
planned,  til!  within  a  fnort  difiance  of  their  poft.  Here  they  halted  ac-- 
cordinp-  to  cuPcom.  waiting  only  for  a  favourable  moment  to  pounce 
upon  their  prey.  Some  of  the  agents  of  the  North-wefb  Company,. 
Iiowever,  who  were  fcattered  about  this  part  of  the  country,  fortunately 
got  intelligence  of  their  defign.  They  knew  the  weaknefs  of  the 
place  about  to  be  attacked,  and  forgetting  the  rivalfhip  fubfifting 
between  them,  and  tliinking  only  how  to  fave  their  countrymen,  they 
immediately  difpatched  a  meffenger  to  give  the  party  notice  of  the  affault 
that  was  meditated ;  they  at  the  fame  time  fent  another  meffenger  to 
one  of  their.own  polls,  defiring  that  inilant  fuccour  might  be  fent  to  that 
belonging  to  the  Hudfon  Bay  Com^pany,  which  the  Indians  were  about 
to  plunder.  The  detachment  arrived  before  the  attack  commenced,  and 
the  Indians  were  repulfedj  but  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  affiftance 
their  rivals  had  afforded,  the  Hudfon  Bay  people  were  fully  perfuaded 
that  they  mufl:  have  fallen  vidims  to  the  fury  of  the  Indians, 

This  fignal  piece  of  fervice  was  not  undervalued  or  forgotten  by  thofe 
■who  had  been  laved;  and  as  the  North- weft  Company  v/as  fo  much 
flronp-er,  and  on  fo  much  better  terms  with  the  Indians  in  this  part  of 
the  country  than  its  rivals,  it  now  evidently  appeared  to  be  the  in- 
tercft  of  the  latter  to  have  the  pofts  of  the  North-weft  Company  efla- 
bUfiied  as  near  its  own  as  poffible.  This  is  accordingly  done  for  their 
mutual  fafety,  and  the  two  companies  are  now  on  the  moft:  friendly  terms, 
and  continue  to  carry  on  their  trade  clofe  to  each  other. 

About  two  thoufand  men  are  employed  by  the  North-w^eft  Company 
in  their  pofts  in  the  upper  country.  Thofe  who  are  ffationed  at  the  remote 
trading  pofts  lead  a  very  favage  life,  but  little  better  indeed  than  tliat 
of  Indians :  fome  of  them  remain  far  up  in  the  country  for  four  or  five 
years  together.  The  head  clerk  or  principal  agent  generally  marries  an 
Indian  girl,  the  daughter  of  fome  eminent  chief,  by  which  he  gains  in  a 
peculiar  manner  the  affedions  of  the  v/hole  tribe,  a  matter  of  great  im- 
S  portance. 
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portance.  Thefe  marriages,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  are  not  coniidered  as 
very  binding  by  the  hufband;  but  that  is  nothing  in  tlie  opinion  of  an 
Indian  chief,  who  readily  brings  his  filler  or  daughter  to  you ;  at  the 
fatne  time  he  can  only  he  appeafed  by  blood  if  a  perfon  attempts  to 
take  any  improper  liberties  with  his  wife.  An:iongft  no  people  are  the 
wives  more  chafle,  or  more  devoted  to  their  hufbands. 

Befides  the  furs  and  pelts,  thus  conveyed  down  to  Montreal  from 
the  north-weftern  parts  of  the  continent,  by  means  of  the  Utawas 
River,  there  are  large  quantities  alfo  brought  there  acrofs  the  lakes,  and 
down  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  Thefe  are  coliedled  at  the  various  towns 
and  pofts  along  the  Lakes  Huron,  Eric,  and  Ontario,  where  the  trade 
is  open  to  all  parties,  the  feveral  pofts  being  protedted  by  regular  troops, 
at  the  expence  of  the  government.  Added  likewife  to  what  are  thus 
collefled  by  the  agents  of  the  company,  and  of  private  merchants,  there 
are  confiderable  quantities  brought  down  to  Montreal  for  fale  by  traders, 
on  their  own  account.  Some  of  thefe  traders  come  from  parts  as  remote 
as  the  Illinois  Country,  bordering  on  the  Miffiffippi.  They  afcend  the 
Mlffiffippi  as  flir  as  Onifcanhng  River,  and  from  that  by  a  portage  of 
three  miles  get  upon  Fox  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Michigan.  In 
the  fall  of  the  year,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  thefe  two  rivers  over- 
flow, and  it  is  then  fometimes  pradicable  to  pafs  in  a  light  canoe  from 
one  river  to  the  other,  without  any  portage  whatfoever.  From  Lake 
Michigan  they  get  upon  Lake  Huron,  afterv/ards  upon  Lake  Erie,  and 
fo  on  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Before  the  month  of  September  is  over,  the 
furs  are  all  brought  down  to  Montreal ;  as  they  arrive  they  are  imme- 
diately fhipped,  and  the  velTels  difpatched  "in  Ocftober,  beyond  which 
month  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  remain  in  the  river  on  account 
of  the  fetting  in  of  winter. 

Furs  are  alfo  (hipped  in  confiderable  quantities  at  Quebec,  and  at  the 
townofTrois  Rivieres.  Thefe  furs  are  brought  dovv'n  the  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  north  fide,  by  Indians, 
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Voyage  to  ^lehec  down  the  St.  LawreiuC'-^A  Bateau  preferable  to  a  Keel 
Boat. — Towii  of  Sorelk. — Ship -building  there. — Defcription  of  Lake 
St.  Pierre.— Balif mi. — Charming  Scenery  along  the  Banks  of  St. 
Lawrence. — In  what  ref pedis  it  differs  from  the  Scenery  along  any  other 
River  in  America. — Canadian  Honfes. — Sketch  of  the  Charadler  and 
■  manners  of  the  lower  Claffes  of  Canadians. — Their  Supetfition.-—* 
Anecdote. — St.  Augufiin  Cahaire.— 'Arrive  at  S^iebcc. 

Quebec,  Augufi. 

■flT' E  remained  in  Montreal  until  the  firll  day  of  Auguft,  when  wc 
jfet  off  in  a  bateau  for  Quebec,  about  one  hundred  and  fixtj 
miles  lower  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  bateau  is  a  particular  kind  of" 
boat,  very  generally  ufed  upon  the  large  rivers  and  lakes  in  Canada. 
The  bottom  of  it  is  perfeftly  flat,  and  each  end  is  built  very  fliarp,  and 
exadlly  alike.  The  fsdes  are  about  four  feet  high,  and  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  rowers,  four  or  five  benches  are  laid  acrofs,  fometimes  more, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  bateau.  It  is  a  very  heavy  awkward  fort 
of  veflel,  either  for  rowing  or  failing,  but  it  is  preferred  to  a  boat  with  a 
keel  for  two  very  obvious  reafons;  firft,  becaufe  it  draws  lefs  water,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  carries  a  larger  burthen  ;  and  fecondly,  becaufe  it  is  much 
fafer  on  lakes  or  wide  rivers,  where  ftorms  are  frequent:  a  proof  of  this 
came  under  our  obfervaticn  the  day  of  our  leaving  Montreal.  We  had 
reached  a  wide  part  of  the  river,  and  were  failing  along  v/ith  a  favourable 
wind,  when  fiiddenly  the  horizon  grew  very  dark,  and  a  dreadful  ftorm 
arofe,  accompanied  with  loud  peals  of  thunder  and  torrents  of  rain. 
Before  the  fail  couid  be  taken  in,  the  ropes  which  held  it  were  fnapped 
in  pieces,  and  the  waves  began  to  dafh  over  the  fides  of  the  bateau, 
(though  the  water  had  been  quite  fmooth  five  minutes  before.  It  was 
impoflible  now  to  counteradt  the  force  of  the  wind  with  oars,  and  the 
bateau  was  confequently  driven  on  fhore,  but  the  bottom  of  it  being 
quite  flat,  it  was  carried  fmoo'thly  upon  the  beach  without  fuflaining  any 

injury. 
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injury,  and  the  men  leaping  out  drew  it  up  on  dry  land,  where  we  re- 
mained out  of  all  danger  till  the  florm  was  over.  A  keel  boat,  however, 
of  the  fame  fize,  could  not  have  approached  nearer  to  the  fiiore  than 
thirty  feet,  and  there  it  would  have  ftuck  fail  in  the  fand,  and  probably 
have  been  filled  v/ith  water.  From  being  fitted  up  as  it  v/as,  our 
bateau  proved  to  be  a  very  pleafant  conveyance  :  it  was  one  of  a  large  fize, 
and  over  the  widefb  part  of  it  an  oilcloth  awning  was  thrown,  fiipported 
by  hoops  fimilar  to  the  roof  of  a  waggon  :  thus  a  moft  excellent  cabia 
was  formed,  large  enough  to  contain  half  a  dozen  chairs  and  a  table, 
and  which,  at  the  fame  that  it  afforded  flicker  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  was  airy,  and  fufticiently  open  to  let  us  fee  all  the  beauties 
of  the  profpeil:  on  each  iliore  to  the  greatefl:  advantage. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  we  left  Montreal^ 
and  at  five  in  the  afternoon  v/e  reached  the  town  of  Sorelle,  fifteen 
leagues  diftant.  The  current  is  very  ilrong  the  whole  way  between  the 
two  places.  Sorelle  fbnds  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name, 
which  runs  from  Lake  Champlain  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  was  laid 
out  about  the  year  1787,  and  on  an  extenfive  plan,  with  very  wide 
flrcets  and  a  large  fquare,  but  at  prefent  it  contains  only  one  hundred 
houfes,  are  all  very  indifferent,  and  flanding  widely  afunder.  This  is 
the  only  town  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
wherein  Englifli  is  the  predominant  language.  The  inhabitants  confifl 
principally  of  loyalifls  from  the  United  States,  who  took  refuge  in  Ca- 
nada. The  chief  bufinefs  carried  on  here  is  that  of  fliip-building  ;  there 
are  feveral  veffels  annually  launched  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  tons  bur- 
then j  thefe  are  floated  down  to  Quebec,  and  there  rigged.  Ship-building 
is  not  carried  on  to  fo  much  advantage  in  Canada  as  might  be  imagined,, 
all  the  bolts  and  other  articles  of  iron,  the  blocks,  and  the  cordage,  being 
imported;  fo  that  what  is  gained  by  having  excellent  timber  on  the  fpot 
is  lofl:  in  bringing  over  thefe  different  articles,  which  are  fo  bulky,  from 
Europe.  The  river  of  Sorelle  is  deep  at  the  mouth,  and  affords  good 
3(helter  for  fliips  from  the  ice,  at  the  breaking  up  of  winter :  it  is  not 
navigable  far  beyond  the  town,  even  in  boats,  on  account  of  the  ra- 
pids, 
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The  next  mornin"-  we  left  Sorelle,  beyond  which  place  the  St. 
Lawrence  expands  to  a  great  breadth.  Here  it  abounds  with  fmall 
iflands,  fituated  fo  clofely  to  each  other,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  think 
without  aflonidiment  of  large  vellels,  like  thofe  that  go  to  Montreal, 
paffing  between  them  :  the  channel  through  them  is  very  intricate. 
This  vv'ide  part  of  the  river  is  called  Lac  St.  Pierre ^  the  greateft  breadth 
of  it  is  about  four  leagues  and  a  half,  and  its  length  from  the  iflands  at 
the  head  of  the  lake  downwards  about  eight  leagues.  From  hence  to 
Quebec  the  river  is  in  no  place  more  than  two  miles  acrofs,  and  in 
fome  parts  it  narrows  to  the  breadth  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The 
tide  ebbs  and  flows  in  the  river  within  a  few  leagues  of  Lac  St.  Pien-e; 
the  great  expanfion  of  the  water  at  the  lake,  and  the  ftrong  current  which 
fets  out  from  it,  prevents  its  action  higher  up. 

From  Montreal  as  far  as  the  town  of  Trois  Rivieres,  which  ftands 
about  four  leagues  below  Lac  St.  Pierre,  the  fliores  on  each  fide  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  are  very  flat?  the  land  then  begins  to  rife,  and  on  the 
fouth-eaft  fide  it  continues  lofty  the  whole  way  down  to  Quebec.  On 
the  oppofite  fide,  however,  below  Trois  Rivieres,  the  banks  vary  confl- 
derably ;  in  fome  places  they  are  high,  in  others  very  low,  until  you  ap- 
proach within  a  few  leagues  of  Quebec,  when  they  alTume  a  bold  and 
grand  appearance  on  each  fide.  The  fcenery  along  various  parts  of  the 
river  is  very  fine :  it  is  impoffible,  indeed,  but  that  there  muft  be  a  va- 
riety of  pleafing  views  along  a  noble  river  like  the  St.  Lawrence,  winding 
for  hundreds  of  miles  through  a  rich  country,  diverfified  with  rifing 
grounds,  woodlands,  and  cultivated  plains.  What  particularly  attrafts 
the  attention,  however,  in  going  dovv^n  this  river,  is,  the  beautiful  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  towns  and  villages  on  its  banks.  Nearly  all  the  fettlements 
in  Lower  Canada  are  fituated  clofe  upon  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  and, 
from  this  circumftance  the  fcenery  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  others 
differs  materially  from  that,  along  the  rivers  in  the  United  States.  The 
banks  of  the  Hudfon  river,  which  are  more  cultivated  than  thofe  of  any 
of  the  other  large  rivers  there,  are  wild  and  defolate  in  comparifon  with 
thofe  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  For  feveral  leagues  below  Montreal  the 
lioufes  ftand  fo  clofely  together,  that  it  appears  as  if  it  were  but  one 
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village,  which  extended  the  whole  way.  All  the  houfes  iiave  a  remark- 
ably neat  appearance  at  a  diftance,  and  in  each  village,  though  it  be  ever 
fo  fmall,  there  is  a  church.  The  churches  are  kept  in  the  neatefl  re- 
pair, and  men:  of  them  have  fpires,  covered,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  country,  with  tin,  that,  from  being  put  on  in  a  particular  manner, 
never  becomes  rufty  *.  It  is  pleafing  beyond  defcription  to  behold  one 
of  thefe  villages  opening  to  the  view,  as  you  fail  round  a  point  of  land 
covered  with  trees,  the  houfes  in  it  overhanging  the  river,  and  the  fpires 
of  the  churches  fparkling  through  the  groves  with  which  they  are  en- 
circled, before  tlie  rays  of  the  fetting  fun. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  part  of  the  river,  where  you  pafs  along,  for  more 
than  a  league,  without  feeing  a  village  and  church. 

The  fecond  night  of  our  voyage  we  landed  at  the  village  of  Batifcon. 
It  ftands  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  river,  about  eighty  miles  be- 
low Montreal.  Here  the  fliore  is  very  flat  and  marfliy,  and  for  a  confi- 
derable  diftance  from  it  the  water  is  fo  fliallow  when  the  tide  is  out, 
that  a  bateau  even,  cannot  at  that  time  come  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  the  dry  ground.  Lower  down  the  river  the  fhore  is  in  fomc  places 
extremely  rocky. 

The  firft  habitation  we  came  to  at  Batifcon  was  a  farm  houfe,  where 
we  readily  got  accommodation  for  the  night.  The  people  were  ex- 
tremely civil,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  ferve  us.  A  fmall  table  was 
quickly  fet  out,  covered  with  a  neat  white  tablecloth,  and  bread,  milk, 
eggs,  and  butter,  the  befi:  fare  which  the  houfe  afforded,  were  brought 
to  us.  Thefe  things  may  always  be  had  in  abundance  at  every  farm 
houfe ;  but  it  is  not  often  that  you  can  procure  meat  of  any  fort ;  in  go- 
ing through  Canada,  therefore  it  is  cuftomary  for  travellers  to  carry  a 
provifion  baflcet  with  them.  The  houfes  in  Lower  Canada  are  in  ge- 
neral well  furni(hed  with  beds,  all  in  the  French  flyle,  very  large,  and 
raifed  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  a  paillaffe,  a  mattrafs,  and  a  feather 
bed. 

•  The  fquare  plates  of  tin  are  nailed  on  diagonally,  and  the  corners  are  carefully  foL'eJ  over  the 
heads  of  the  nails,  fo  as  to  prevent  any  moifture  from  getting  to  them. 
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The  houfes  for  the  mofl:  part  are  built  of  logs;  but  they  are  n:iuch 
more  compadl  and  better  built  than  thofe  in  the  United  States ;  the 
logs  are  made  to  fit  more  clofely  together,  and  inftead  of  being  left 
rough  and  uneven  on  the  outfide,  are  planed  and  whitewaflied.  At  the 
infide  alfo  the  walls  are  generally  lined  with  deal  boards,  whereas  in 
the  United  States  the  coiiimon  log-houf:s  are  left  as  rough  within  as 
they  are  without.  One  circumftance,  however,  renders  the  Cana- 
dian houfes  very  difagreeable,  and  that  is  the  inattention  of  the 
inhabitants  to  air  them  occaiionally  by  opening  the  windows,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  they,  have  a  clofe  heavy  fniell  within  doors.  As  we 
travelled  by  land  from  Quebec  to  Montreal,  we  fcarcely  obferved  ten 
houfes  the  whole  way  with  the  windows  open,  notwithftanding  that 
the  weather  was  very  warm.  If  you  afic  the  people  why  they  don't  let 
a  little  frefli  air  into  their  houfes,  their  conftant  anfwer  is,  as  it  is  to  all 
quePdcns  of  a  fimilar  tendency,  "  Ce  n'eft  pas  la  maniere  des  habi- 
"  tans"— -It  is  not  the  cuftom  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

Some  of  the  lower  ckfTes  of  the  French  Canadians  have  all  the  gaiety 
and  vivacity  of  the  people  of  F'-ance ;  they  dance,  they  fmg,  and  feem 
determined  not  to  give  way  to  care  3  others,  to  appearance,  have  a 
great  deal  of  that  fullennefs  and  bluntnefs  in  their  manners  charac- 
teriftic  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  ;  vanity,  however,  is  the  af- 
cendant  feature  in  the  charadler  of  all  of  them,  and  by  working  upon 
that  you  may  make  them  do  what  you  pleafe.  Few  of  the  men  can 
read  or  write  j  the  little  learning  there  is  amongft  the  inhabitants  is 
confined  to  the  women :  a  Canadian  never  makes  a  bargain,  or  takes 
any  ftep  of  importance,  without  confulting  his  wife,  whole  opinion  is 
generally  abided  by.  Both  men  and  women  are  lunk  in  ignorance  and 
fuperftition,  and  blindly  devoted  to  their  prk'fts.  The  following  anec- 
dote may  ferve  to  fiievv'  how  much  they  are  fo. 

On  the  evening  before  we  reached  Quebec,  we  flopped  at  the  village 
of  St.  Auguftin  Calvaire,  and  after  having  ftrolled  about  for  fome  time, 
returned  to  the  farm-houfe  where  we  had  taken  up  our  quarters  for  the 
night.  The  people  had  cooked  fome  Mi,  that  had  been  juft  caught, 
while  we  had  been  walking  about,  and  every  thing  being  ready  on  cur 
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return,  we  fat  down  to  fupper  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  which  was  fuf- 
pendcd  from  the  ceiUng.  The  glimmering  light,  however,  that  it 
affonied,  fcarccly  enabled  us  to  fee  what  was  on  the  table  j  we  com- 
plained of  it  to  the  man  of  the  houfe,  and  the  lamp  was  in  confequence 
trimmed  J  it  was  rcplenillied  with  oil;  taken  down  and  fct  on  the 
table;  ilill  the  light  was  very  bad.  "  Sacre  Dieu  !"  exclaimed  he,  "  but 
"  you  flaall  not  eat  your  fifli  in  the  dari^;"  fo  faying,  he  ftepped  afide  to 
a  fmall  cupboard,  took  out  a  candle,  and  having  lighted  it,  placed  it  be- 
fide  us.  All  was  now  going  on  well,  when  the  wife,  who  had  been  ab- 
fent  for  a  few  minutes,  fuddenly  returning,  poured  forth  a  volley  of  the 
moft  terrible  execrations  againft  her  poor  hufband  for  having  prefumed 
to  have  afted  as  he  had  done.  Unable  to  anfv/er  a  fingle  Vvord,  the  fcliov/ 
flood  agh aft,  ignorant  of  what  he  had  done  to  offend  her;  we  were  quite 
at  a  lofs  alfo  to  know  what  could  have  given  rife  to  fuch  a  fudden  flonri; 
the  wife,  however,  fnatching  up  the  candle,  and  haftily  extinguilhing  it, 
addrefled  us  in  a  plaintive  tone  of  voice,  and  explained  the  whole  affair.  It 
was  the  holy  candle — "  La  chandelle  benite,"  which  her  giddy  hufband 
had  fet  en  the  table ;  it  had  been  confecrated  at  a  neighbouring  church, 
and  fuppofing  there  fliould  be  a  tempeft  at  any  time,  with  thunder  and 
lightning  ever  fo  terrible,  yet  if  the  candle  were  but  kept  burning  while 
it  lafted,  the  houfe,  the  barn,  and  every  thing  elfe  belonging  to  it,  were 
to  be  fecured  from  all  danger.  If  any  of  the  family  happened  to  be  fick, 
the  candle  was  to  be  lighted,  and  they  were  inftantly  to  recover.  It 
had  been  given  to  her  that  morning  by  the  piieft  of  the  village,  with 
an  affurarxc  that  it  pofTeiled  the  miraculous  power  of  preferving  the  fa- 
mily from  harm,  and  flie  was  confident  th.it  what  he  told  her  v/as 
true.  To  have  contradicted  the  poor  woman  would  have  been  ufelefs  j 
for  the  fake  of  our  ears,  however,  we  endeavoured  to  pacify  her,  and  that 
being  accomplilhed,  we  fat  down  to  fupper,  and  e'en  made  the  moil'  of 
our  fi(h  in  the  dark. 

The  village  of  St.  Auguftin  Calvaire  is  about  five  leagues  from  Que- 
bee,  at  which  laft  place  we  arrived  early  on  the  next  morning,  the  fourth 
of  our  voyage.  When  the  wind  is  fair,  and  the  tide  favourable  alfo,  it 
does  not  take  more  than  two  days  to  go  from  Montreal  to  Quebec,  ' 
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LETTER      XXIV. 

Situation  oj  the  City  of  !^l!;cc.— Divided  into  Upper  and  Loiver  I'oivn.— 
Defcripti-y,2  of  each. — Great  Strength  of  the  Upper  "Tou-n.—Souie  Ob- 
fervations  on  the  Capture  of  S^uebec  by  the  Eng/ijh  ylrmy  iirjir  General 
Wolfe. — Ohfervations  on  Montgomery's  and  Arnold's  Attack  during  the 
American  JFar. — Cenfus  of  Inhabitants  of  ^lebec. — 'The  Chateau. — 
•The  Refidence  of  the  Go'vernor. — Monafery  of  the  RecolIeSls. — College  of 
the  Jefuits. — Cne  Jefuit  rcmai>,ing  of  great  Age. — His  great  Wealth. — 
His  Character. — Nunneries. — Engineer's  Drawing  Room. — State  Houfe. 
— Armoury. — Barracks. — Market-place. — Dogs  ufd  in  Carts. — Gran- 
deur of  the  Profpe^lsfrom  Parts  cf  the  Upper  Town. — Charming  Scenery 
of  the  Environs. — Dfcription  of  M:ntmorenci  Water  Fall. — Of  La 
Chaudiere  Water  Fall. 

Quebec,  Augud. 

^TpEIE  city  of  Quebec  is  fitnated  on  a  very  lofty  point  of  land,  on  the 
north-weft  fide  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  Nearly  flicing  it,  on 
the  oppofite  fliore,  there  is  another  point,  and  between  the  two  the  river 
is  contradted  to  the  breadth  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  but  after  palling 
through  this  flrait  it  expands  to  the  breadth  of  five  or  fix  miles,  taking 
a  great  fvveep  behind  that  point  whereon  Quebec  ftands.  The  city 
derives  its  name  from  the  word  Quebec  or  Quebeio,  which  fignifies  in  the 
Algonquin  tongue,  a  fudden  contraclion  of  a  river.  The  wide  part  of 
the  river,  immediately  before  the  town,  is  called  The  Bafon,  and  it  is  fuf- 
ficiently  deep  and  fpacious  to  float  upwards  or  one  hundred  fail  of  the 
line. 

Quebec  is  divided  into  tv/o  parts ;  the  upper  town,  fituatcd  on 
a  rock  of  limeftone,  on  the  top  of  the  point;  and  the  lower  town, 
built  round  the  bottom  of  the  point,  clofe  to  the  water.  Tlie  rock 
whereon  the  upper  town  ftands,  in  fome  places  towards  the  water  rifes 
nearly  perpendicularly,  fo  as  to  be  totally  inacceffiblei  in  other  places  it 
is  not   fo  fteep  but  that   there  is  a   ccuimunication   between    the  two 
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towns,  by  means  of  llreets  winding  up  the  fide  of  it,  though  even 
here  the  afcent  is  fo  great,  that  there  are  long  flights  of  ilairs  at  one  fide 
of  the  llrreets  for  the  accommodation  of  foot  paiTengers. 

The  lower  town  lies  very  much  expofed  to  an  enemy^  being  defended 
merely  by  a  frnall  battery  towards  tlie  bafon,  which  at  the  time  of  high 
tides  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water,  and  by  barriers  towards  the 
river,  in  wiiich  guns  may  be  planted  when  there  is  any  danger  of  an 
attack. 

The  upper  town,  however,  is  a  place  of  immenfe  ftrength.  Towards 
the  water  it  is  fo  ftrongly  guarded  by  nature,  that  it  is  found  unneceflary 
to  have  mere  than  very  flight  walls ;  and  in  fome  particular  places, 
where  the  rock  is  inaccefiible,  are  no  walls  at  all.  There  are  fcveral 
redoubts  and  batttrics  however  here.  The  principal  bitter/,  which 
points  towards  the  baibn,  confill:s  of  twenty-two  twenty-four  pounders, 
two  French  thirty- fix  pounders,  and  two  large  iron  mortars ;  this  battery 
is  dunlc-.d  by  another  of  fix  guns,  that  commands  the  palfes  front  the 
lower  town. 

On  the  land  fide,  the  town  owes  its  ftrength  folely  to  the  hand  of 
art,  a-^d  i.ere  the  fortifications  are  ilupendous.  Confiderable  additions 
and  improvements  have  been  made  to  them  fince  the  pLice  has  been  in 
the  poiTeffiori  of  Great  Britain^  but  even  at  the  time  when  it  belonged 
to  France,  the  works  were  fo  firong,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  con- 
dud  of  M.  Je  Montcahr,  the  French  general,  it  is  ahacfl:  doubtful  v/he- 
thei-  the  genius  of  the  inmiortal  Wolfe  hiinfelf  would  not  have  been 
baffled  in  attempting  to  reduce  it. 

Had  M.  de  Montcalm,  when  the  firll  intelligence  of  the  Eritiih  army's 
having  afcended  the  Heights  of  Ahrahaiii  v/as  carried  to  him,  inflead  of 
dilhelieving  the  account,  and  laughing  at  it  as  a  thing  impoffible,  marched 
immediately  to  the  attack,  without  giving  General  Wolfe  time  to  form 
his  men;  or  had  he,  when  the  account  was  confirmed  of  the  enemy's 
procedure,  and  of  their  having  formed  on  the  plain,  waited  for  a 
large  dlvifion  of  his  troops,  whcfe  ftation  was  below  the  town,  and  who 
might  have  joined  hini  in  tv/o  hours,  inllead  of  marching  out  to  give 
General  Wolfe  battle  with  the  troops  he  had  with  him  at  the  time,  the 
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fate  of  the  day  might  have  turned  out  very  differently;  or  had  he,  in- 
Head  of  hazarding  a  battle  at  all,  retired  within  the  walls  of  the  city  and 
defended  it,  the  place  was  fo  ftrong  that  there  is  reafon  to  think  it  might 
have  held  out  until  the  approach  of  winter,  when  the  Britifh  fliips  muft 
have  quitted  the  river,  and  General  Wcife  v/ould  confequently  have  been 
under  the  neceffity  of  raifing  the  fiege. 

General  Wolfe  thought  it  a  vain  attempt  to  make  an  allault  on  the 
fide  of  the  town  which  lies  towards  the  water,  v/here  the  rock  is 
fo  fteep,  and  fo  ealily  defended ;  his  objeift  was  to  get  behind  it,  and  to 
carry  on  the  attack  on  the  land  fide,  where  there  is  an  extenfive  plain 
adjoining  the  town,  and  not  a  great  deal  lower  than  the  highert 
part  of  the  point.  In  order  to  do  fo,  he  firft  of  all  attempted  to  land 
his  troops  fome  miles  below  the  town,  near  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci. 
Here  the  banks  of  the  river  are  by  no  means  fo  difficult  of  afcent  as 
above  the  townj  but  they  were  defended  by  a  large  divifion  of  the 
French  forces,  Vv'hich  had  thrown  up  feveral  ftrong  redoubts,  and  in 
attempting  to  land  Wolfe  was  repulfed  with  lofs. 

Above  Quebec,  the  banks  of  the  river  are  extremely  high,  and  fo 
fteep  at  the  fame  time,  that  by  the  French  they  were  deemed  inaccef- 
fible.  Foiled,  however,  in  his  iirft  attempt  to  get  on  fliore.  General 
Wolfe  formed  the  bold  defign  of  afcending  to  the  top  of  thefe  banks, 
commonly  called  the  Heights  of  Abraham.  To  prepare  the  way  for 
it,  pofTeffion  was  taken  of  Point  Levi,  the  point  iituated  oppofite  to  that 
on  which  Quebec  fcands,  and  from  thence  a  heavy  bombardment  was 
commenced  on  the  town,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy-  In  the  mean 
time  boats  were  prepared;  the'  troops  embarked;  they  paffed  the  tovvn 
with  muffled  oars,  in  the  night,  unobferved,  and  landed  at  a  cove,  about 
two  m.iles  above.  The  foldiers  clam.bered  up  the  heights  with  great 
difficulty,  and  the  guns  were  hauled  up  by  means  of  ropes  and  pullies 
fixed  round  the  trees,  with  which  the  banks  are  covered  from  top 
to  bottom.  At  the  top  the  plain  commences,  and  extends  clofe  un- 
der the  vvalls  of  the  city ;  here  it  was  that  the  memorable  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  General  Wolfe  unhappily  perilhed,  at  the  very 
moment  when  all  his  noble  exertions  were  about  to  be  crowned  with 
'■*  that 
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that  fuccefs  which  they  fo  eminently  delerved.  The  fpot  where  the 
ilkijlrious  hero  breathed  his  lall  is  marked  with  a  large  flone,  on  which 
a  true  meridional  line  is  drawn. 

Notwithftanding  that  the  great  Wolie  found  it  fuch  a  very  difficult 
tafk  to  get  pollefTion  of  Quebec,  and  that  it  has  been  rendered  fo  much 
flronger  fince  his  time,  yet  the  people  of  the  United  States  confidently 
imagine,  at  this  day,  that  if  there  were  a  rupture  with  Great  Britain,  they 
need  only  fend  an  army'thither,  and  the  place  mufl  fall  iiuo  their  hands 
immediately.  Arnold,  after  his  return  from  the  expedition  againft  the 
place,  under  Montgomery,  in  the  year  1775,  ufed  freqj.ciuly  to  declare, 
that  if  he  had  not  been  wounded  he  ihculd  cereainly  have  carried  it. 
But  however  that  expedition  may  be  admired  for  its  great  boldnefs,  it 
was,  in  reality,  far  from  being  fo  nearly  attended  v.'ith  ibccefs  as  the  vanity 
of  Arnold  has  led  his  countrymen  to  imagine. 

All  thoughts  of  taking  the  city  by  a  regular  fiege  were  abandoned  by 
the  Americans,  when  they  cam^e  before  it ;  it  was  only  by  attempting 
to  ftorm  it  at  an  unexpcdled  hour  that  they  i'diW  any  probability  of  wrePc- 
ing  it  from  the  Britifli.  The  night  of  the  thirty-firll  of  December  was 
accordingly  fixed  upon,  and  the  city  was  attacked  at  the  fame  m.onient 
in  three  places.  But  although  the  garrifon  were  completely  fijrprifed, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  rampart  guns  had  been  difmounted,  and  laid 
up  for  the  winter,  during  v/hich  feafon  it  was  thought  impoffible  for  an 
armiy  to  make  an  attack  fo  vigorous  that  cannon  would  be  wanting-  to 
repel  it,  yet  the  Americans  v^ere  at  once  bairied  in  their  attempt.  Ar- 
nold, in  endeavouring  to  force  St.  John's  Gate,  v/hich  leads  out  on  the 
back  part  cf  the  tovv-n,  not  far  from  the  plains  of  Abraham,  was  wounded, 
and  repulfed  with  great  lofs.  Montgomery  furprifed  the  guard  of  the 
fixii  barrier,  at  oiie  end  of  the  lower  town,  and  palfed  it;  but  at  the  fe- 
cond  he  was  fliot,  and  his  men  were  driven  back.  The  third  divifion 
of  the  Americans  entered  the  lower  town  in  another  quarter,  v»/hich,  as 
I  have  before  faid,  lies  very  much  expofed,  by  palling  over  the  ice : 
they  remained  there  for  a  day  or  two,  and  during  that  time  they  fet  fire 
to  fome  buildings,  amongll  which  was  one  of  the  religious  houfes ;  but 
they  were  finally  dillodged  without  much  difficulty.     The  two  divifions 
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under  Mont8:oi-nery  and  Arnold  were  repulfed  with  a  mere  handful  of 
men :  the  different  detachments,  fent  down  from  the  upper  town 
a"-ainfl  tlie  former,  did  not  altogether  amount,  it  is  faid,  to  two  hun- 
dred men.  Arnold's  attack  was  the  maddeft  poflible ;  for  St.  John's 
Gate,  and  the  walls  ad;oining,  are  ftupendous,  and  a  perfon  need  but  fee 
them  to  be  convinced  that  any  attempt  to  ftorm  them  mull  be  fruitlefs 
without  the  aid  of  heavy  artillery,  which  the  Americans  had  not. 

Independent  of  what  it  owes  to  its  fortifications,  and  fituation  on  the 
top  of  a  rock,  Quebec  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  ftrength  to  the  fe- 
verltv  and  great  length  of  the  winter,  as  in  that  feafon  it  is  wholly 
impradicable  for  a  belieging  army  either  to  carry  on  any  works  or 
blockade  the  town. 

It  requires  about  five  thoufand  foldiers  to  man  the  works  at  Quebec 
completely.  A  large  garrifon  is  always  kept  in  it,  and  abundance  of 
ftores  of  every  defcription.  The  troops  are  lodged  partly  in  barracks, 
and  partly  in  block  houfes  near  Cape  Diamond,  which  is  the  mofl:  ele- 
vated part  of  the  point,  and  is  reckoned  to  be  upwards  of  one  thoufand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  Cape  is  ftrongly  fortified,  and 
may  be  confidered  as  the  citadel  of  Quebec ;  it  commands  the  town  in 
every  diredion,  and  alfo  the  plains  at  the  outfide  of  the  walls.  The 
evening  and  morning  guns,  and  all  falutes  and  fignals,  are  fired  from 
hence.  Notwithflanding  the  great  height  of  the  rock  above  the  river, 
water  imy  readily  be  had  even  at  the  very  top  of  it,  by  finking  wells  of 
a  moderate  depth,  and  in  feme  particular  places,  at  the  fides  of  the 
rock,  it  gufiies  out  in  large  flreams.  The  water  is  of  a  v.ery  good 
quality. 

No  cenfus  has  been  lately  taken  of  the  number  of  houfes  and 
inhabitants  in  Quebec  j  but  it  is  fuppofed  that,  including  the  upper 
and  lower  towns  andfuburbs,  there  are  at  leaft  two  thoufand  dwel- 
lings; at  tu:  rate  of  fix  therefore  to  each  houfe,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants V,  :)uld  amount  to  twelve  thoufand.  About  two  thirds  of 
the  iniiabit,.nts  are  of  French  extraftion.  The  fociety  in  Quebec  is 
agreeable,  and  very  extenfive  for  a  place  of  the  fize,  owing  to 
its  being  the  capital  of  the  lower  province,  and  therefore  the  refidei^ce 
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of  the  governor,  diilerent  civil  oflicers,  principal  lawyers,  ccc.  &c.  The 
large  garrifon  conftantly  kept  in  it  makes  the  place  appear  very  gay  and 
lively. 

The  lower  town  of  Quebec  is  moftly  inhabited  by  tlie  traders  who 
are  concerned  with  the  fliipping,  and  it  is  a  very  dilagrecable  place. 
The  ftreets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  owing  to  the  great  height  of  the 
houfes  in  moft  of  thein,  the  air  is  much  confined ;  in  the  ftreets  next  to 
the  water  alfo,  there  is  oftentimes  an  intolerable  flench  from  the  fliore 
when  the  tide  is  out.  The  upper  town,  on  the  contrary,  is  extremely 
agreeable :  from  its  elevated  lituation  the  air  is  as  pure  as  poiTible,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  never  oppre/Ted  with  heat  in  fummer;  it  is  fir,  how- 
ever, from  being  well  laid  out,  the  llreets  being  narrov/  and  very  irre- 
gular. The  houfes  are  for  the  moil  part  built  of  flone,  and  excent 
a  few,  ered:ed  of  late  years,  fmall,  ugly,  and  inconvenient. 

The  chateau,  wherein  the  governor  refides,  is  a  riain  buildino-  of  com- 
mon flone,  fituated  in  an  open  place,  the  houfes  round  which,  form 
three  fdes  of  an  oblong  fquare.  It  confifts  of  two  parts.  The  old  and 
the  new  are  feparated  from  each  other  by  a  fpacious  court.  The  for- 
mer ilands  juft  on  the  verge  of  an  inacceffible  part  of  the  reck;  beliind 
it,  on  the  outfide,  there  is  a  long  gallery,  from  whence,  if  a  pebble  were 
let  drop,  it  would  fall  at  leaft  fixty  feet  perpendicularly.  This  old  part 
is  chiefly  taken  up  with  the  public  offices,  and  all  the  apartments  in  it 
are  fmall  and  ill  contrived  ;  but  in  the  new  part,  which  flands  in  front 
of  the  other,  facing  the  fquare,  they  are  fpacious,  and  tolerably  well  fi- 
niflied,  but  none  of  them  can  be  called  elegant.  Tliis  part  is  inhabited 
by  the  governor's  family.  The  chateau  is  built  witliout  any  regularity 
of  defign,  neither  the  old  nor  the  new  part  having  even  an  uniform  front. 
It  is  not  a  place  of  ftrength,  as  commonly  reprefented.  In  the  garden 
adjoining  to  it  is  merely  a  parapet  wall  along  the  edge  of  the  rock,  with 
embrafures,  in  which  a  few  fmall  guns  are  planted,  con.manding  a  part 
of  the  lower  town.  Every  evening  during  fummer,  when  the  weather 
is  fine,  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  garrifon  parades  in  the  open  place 
before  the  chateau,  and  the  band  plays  for  an  hour  or  two,  at  which 
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time  the  place  becomes  the  refort  of  numbers  of  the  moll  genteel  people 
of  the  town,  and  has  a  very  gay  .appearaace. 

Oppofiteto  the  chateau  there  is  a monaftery  belonging  to  the  Recollets  or 
Francifcan  friars ;  a  very  few  only  of.  the  order  are  TiOVv'  left.  Contiguous 
to  this  buildin:;  is  the  college  belonging  to  the  Jefuits,  v.'hofe  number-s 
have  diminhlied  even  ftill  fafter  than  that  of  the  Recollets  j  one  old  man 
alone  of  the  brotherhood  isleft,  and  in  him  are  centered  the  immenfe 
poffeffions  of  that  once-  powerful  body  in  Canada,  bringing  in  a  yearly 
revenue  of  ^T,  10,000  fcerling.  This  old  m.an,  whofe  lot.it  has  bee;n 
to  outlive  all  the  reft  of  the  order,  is  by  birth  a  Swifs:  in  his  youth 
he  was  no  more  than  a  porter  to  the  college,,  but  having  forne  merit 
he  was  taken  notice  of,  promoted  to  a  higher  fituation,  and  in  the  end 
created  a  lay  brother.  Though  a.  very  old  man  he  is  extremely  healthy  j 
he  polTcires  an  amiable  difpolition,  and  is  much  beloved  on  account  of 
the  excellent  ufe  he  makes  of  his  large  fortune,  which  is  chiefly  em- 
plo.-ed  in  charitable  purpofes.  On  his  death  the  property  falls  to  the 
crown. 

The  nunneries  are  three  in  number,  and  as  there  is  no  reftridion  upon 
the  female  religious  orders,  they  are  all  well  filled.  The  large  1I:  of 
them,  called  L'Hofpital  General,  flands  in  the  fuburbs,  outfide  of  the 
walls;  another,  of  the  order  of  St.  Urfule,  is  not  far  diftant  fi-om  the 
chateau. 

The-  engineer's  drawing  room,  in  which  are  kept  a  variety  of  models,, 
together  with  plans  of  the  fortifications  of  Quebec  and  other  fortreffes  in 
Canada,  is  an  old  building,  near  the  principal  battery.  Adjoining  thereto 
flands  the  houfe  where  the  legiilative  council  and  aflembly  of  repre- 
fentatives  meet,  which  is  alfo  an  old  building,  that  has  been  plainly  fitted 
up  to  accommodate  the  legiflature. 

The  armoury  is  fituated  near  the  artillery  barrack,  in  another  part  of 
the  town.  About  ten  thoufand  ftand  of  arms  are  kept  in  it,  arranged  in 
a  fimilar  manner  with  the  arms  in  the  Tov/er  of  London,  but,  if  poinble, 
with  greater  neatneis  and  more  fancy.  ;     . 

The  artillery  barracks  are  capable  of  containing  about  five  hundred  men, 
but  the  principal  barracks  are  calculated  to  contain  a  much  larger  num- 
ber ; 
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berj  they  ftand  in  the  market  place,  not  far  dillant  from  ths  fqiiarc  ia 
which  the  chateau  is  fituated,  but  more  in  the  heart  of  the  town. 

The  market  of  Quebec  is  extremely  well  fuppHed  with  provifions  of 
every  kind,  which  may  be  purchafed  at  a  much  more  moderate  price 
than  in  any  town  I  vifited  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  matter  of  cu- 
riofity  to  a  ftrangcr  to  fee  the  number  of  dogs  yoked  in  little  carts,  that 
are  brought  into  this  'market  by  the  people  who  attend  it.  The  Cana- 
dian dogs  are  found  extremely  ufeful  in  drawing  burthens,  and  there  is 
fcarcely  a  family  in  Quebec  or  Montreal,  that  does  not  keep  one  or  more 
of  them  for  that  purpofe.  They  are  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  Newfound- 
land breed,  but  broader  acrofs  the  loins,  and  have  lliorter  and  thicker 
legs;  in  general  they  are  handfome,  and  wonderfully  docile  and  lagacious; 
their  ftrength  is  prodigious;  I  -have  feen  a  fngle  dog,  in  more  than  one 
inftance,  draw  a  man  for  a"  conhderable  diilance  that  could  not  weigh 
lefs  than  ten  ftone.  People,  during  the  winter  feafon,  frequently  perform 
long  journeys  on  the  fnow  with  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  theic  animals 
yoked  in  a  cariole  or  fledge. 

I  muft  not  conclude  this  letter  without  making  mention  of  the  fcenery 
that  is  exhibited  to  the  view,  from  various  parts  of  the  upper  town  of 
Quebec,  which,  for  its  grandeur,  its  beauty,  and  its  diverfity,  furpalfes 
all  that  I  have  hitherto  feen  in  America,  or  indeed  in  any  other  part  of 
the  globe.  In  the  variegated  expanfe  that  is  laid  open  before  you,  flu- 
pendous  rocks,  immenfe  rivers,  tracklefs  fjrefts  and  cultivated  plains, 
mountains,  lakes,  towns,  and  villages,  in  turn  ftrike  the  attention,  and 
the  fenles  are  almofi:  bevvilJered  in  contemplating  the  vaftnefs  of  ths 
fcene.  Nature  is  here  {cen  on  the  grandeft  fcale  ;  and  it  is  fcarce!/ 
poffible  for  the  imagination  to  paint  to  itf-If  any  thing  more  fubliixie 
than  are  the  feveral  profpefcs  prefented  to  the  fjght  of  the  de- 
lighted fpecftator.  From  Cape  Diamond,  fituated  one  thoufand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  the  lofd;:!:  part  of  the  rock  on  which 
the  city  is  built,  the  profped;  is  confidered  by  many  as  fuperior  to  that 
from  any  other  fpot.  A  greater  extent  of  country  opens  upon  you,  and 
ihe  eye  is  here  enabled  to  take  in  m.ore  at  once,  than  at  any  other  place; 
but  to  me  it  appears,  that  the  vicv   from   the  cape  is  by  no  means  lb 
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fine  as  that,  for  inftance,  from  the  battery  ^  for  in  fi.irve3-ing  the  different 
objedts  below  you  from  fach  a  flupendous  height,,  their  magnitude  is  in 
a  great  meafure  loft,  and  it  feems  as  if  you  were  looking  at  a  draft  of 
the  country  more  than  at  the  country  itfelf.  It  is  the  upper  battery  that 
I  allude  to,  facing  the  bafon,  and  is  about  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  water.  Here,  if  you  ftand  but  a  few  yards  from  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  you  may  look  down  at  once  upon  the  river,  the  veflels 
upon  which,  as  they  fail  up  to  the  wharfs  before  the  lower  town,  ap- 
pear as  if  they  were  coming  under  your  very  feet.  The  river  itfelf, 
which  is  between  five  and  fix  miles  wide,  and  vifible  as  far  as  the 
diftant  end  of  the  ifland  of  Orleans,  where.it  lofes  itfelf  amidft  the 
mountains  that  bound  it  on  each  fide,  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  ob- 
jeds  in  nature,  and  on  a  fine  ftill  fummei's  evening  it  often  wears  the 
appearance  of  a  vail:  mirror,  where  the  varied  rich  tints  of  the  iky,  as 
well  as  the  images  of  the'different  objedls  on  the  banks,  are  feen  reflected 
■with  inconceivable  luftre.  The  fouthern  bank  of  the  river,  indented  fan- 
cifully with  bays  and  promontories,  remains  nearly  in  a  fi:ate  of  nature^ 
cloathed  with  lofty  trees;  but  the  oppofite  fhore  is  thickly  covered  with 
houfes,  extending  as  along  other  parts  of  the  river  already  mentioned, 
in  one  uninterrupted  village,  feemingly,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
On  this  fide  the  profpedl  is  terminated  by  an  extenfive  range  of  moun- 
tains, the  flat  lands  fituated  between  and  the  villages  on  the  banks  not 
being  vifible  to  a  fpedator  at  Qjjebec,  it  feems  as  if  the  mountains' 
rofe  direftly  out  of  the  water,  and  the  houfes  were  built  on  their  lleep 
and  rugged  fides. 

Beautiful  as  the  environs  of  the  city  appear  when  feen  at  a  diftance,. 
they  do  not  appear  lefs  fo  on  a  more  clofe  infpeftion,  and  in  pafllng 
through  them  the  eye  is  entertained  with  a  mofi:  pleafing  variety  of  fine 
landfcapes,  whilft  the  mind  is  equally  gratified  with  the  appearance  of 
content  and  happinefs  that  reigns  in  the  countenances  of  the  inhabitants. 
Indeed,  if  a  country  as  fruitful  as  it  is  pidurefque,  a  genial  and  healthy 
climate,  and  a  tolerable  fhare  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  can  make 
people  happy,  none  ought  to  appear  more  fo  than  the  Canadians,  during 
this  delightful  feafon  of  the  year. 

Before. 
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Before  I  difmifs  this  fubjedl  entirely,  I  muft  give  you  a  brief  account 
of  two  fcenes  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  more  particularly  deferving  of 
attention  than  any  others.  The  one  is  the  Fall  of  the  River  Mont- 
niorenci;  the  other,  that  of  the  Chaudiere.  The  former  ftream  runs 
into  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  feven  miles  below  Quebec^  the  latter  joins 
the  fame  river  nearly  at  an  equal  diftance  above  the  city. 

The  Montmorenci  River  runs  in  a  very  irregular  courfe,  through  a 
wild  and  thickly  wooded  country,  over  a  bed  of  broken  rocks,  till  it 
eomes  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  down  which  it  defcends  in  one  unin- 
terrupted and  nearly  perpendicular  fall  of  two  hundred  and  forty  feet. 
The  lliream  of  water  in  this  river,  except  at  the  time  of  floods,  is  but 
fcanty,  but  being  broken  into  foam  by  rufhing  with  fuch  rapidity  as  it 
does  over  the  rocks  at  the  top  of  the  precipice,  it  is  thereby  much  di- 
lated, and  in  its  fall  appears  to  be  a  flieet  of  water  of  no  inconfiderable 
magnitude.  The  breadth  of  the  river  at  top,  from  bank  to  bank,  is  about 
fifty  feet  only.  In  its  fall,  the  water  has  the  exaft  appearance  of  fnow,  as 
when  thrown  in  heaps  from  the  roof  of  a  houfe,  and  it  feemingly  defcends 
v/ith  a  very  flow  motion.  The  fpray  at  the  bottom  is  confiderable,  and 
when  the  fun  happens  to  flrine  bright  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  prif- 
matic  colours  are  exhibited  in  it  in  all  their  variety  and  lufl:re.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  precipice  the  water  is  confined  in  a  fort  of  bafon,  as  it  were, 
'  by  a  mafs  of  rock,  extending  nearly  acrofs  the  fall,  and  out  of  this  it 
flows  with  a  gentle  current  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  about  three 
hundred  yards  diflant.  The  banks  of  the  Montmorenci,  below  the  pre- 
cipice, are  nearly  perpendicular  on  one  fide,  and  on  both,  inaccellible, 
fo  that  if  a  perfon  be  defirous  of  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  fall,  he 
mull  defcend  down  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  walk  along  the 
margin  of  that  river  till  he  comes  to  the  chafm  through  which  the 
Montmorenci  flows.  To  a  perfon  lailing  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  pad 
the  mouth  of  the  chafm,  the  fall  appears  in  great  beauty. 

General  Haldimand,  formerly  governor  of  Canada,  was  fo  much  de- 
lighted with  this  cataradl,  that  he  built  a  dwelling  houfe  clofe  to  it,  from 
the  parlour  windows  of  which  it  is  {ecn  in  a  very  advantageous  point 
of  view.     In  front  of  the  houfe  is  a  neat  lawn,  that  runs  down   tiie 
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whole  way  to  the  St.  Lav/rence,  and  in  various  parts  of  it  little  fijmmer- 
houfes  have  been  ereded,  each  of  which  commands  a  view  of  the  fall. 
There  is  alfo  a  fummer-houfe,  fituated  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  fall,  hang- 
in?  direftly  over  the  precipice,  fo  that  if  a  bullet  were  dropped  from 
the  window,  it  v/ould  defcend  in  a  perpendicular  line  at  leaf!:  two 
hundred  feet.  This  houfe  is  fupported  by  large  beams  of  timber, 
fixed  into  the  fides  of  the  chafm,  and  in  order  to  get  to  it  you  have 
to  pafs  over  feveral  flights  of  fteps,  and  one  or  two  wooden  galleries, 
which  are  fupported  in  the  fame  manner.  The  view  from  hence  is  tre- 
mendoufly  grand.  It  is  faid,  that  the  beams  whereon  this  little  edifice 
is  ereded  are  in  a  ftate  of  decay,  and  many  perfons  are  fearful  of  en- 
tering into  it,  left  they  ihould  give  way ;  but  being  ignorant  of  the 
danger,  if  indeed  there  was  any,  our  whole  party  ventured  into  it  at 
once,  and  ftaid  there  a  confiderable  time,  notwithftanding  its  tremulous 
motion  at  every  ftep  we  trod.  That  the  beams  cannot  laft  for  ever  is 
certain  j  it  would  be  a  wife  mcafure,  therefore,  to  have  them  removed  or 
repaired  in  proper  time,  for  as  long  as  they  remain  ftanding,  perfons 
will  be  found  that  will  venture  into  the  unfteady  fabrick  they  fupport, 
and  fioould  they  give  way  at  a  moment  when  any  perfons  are  in  it,  the 
cataftrophe  muft  inevitably  be  fatal. 

The  fall  in  the  R.iver  Chaudiere  is  not  half  the  height  of  that  of  the 
Montmorenci,  but  then  it  is  no  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
breadth.  The  fcenery  round  this  catarad:  is  much  fuperior  in  every 
refpeift  to  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Montmorenci.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  latter  there  are  few  trees  of  any  great  magnitude,  and  no- 
thing is  near  it  to  relieve  the  eye  ;  you  have  the  fall,  and  nought  but  the 
fall,  to  contemplate.  The  banks  of  La  Chaudiere,  on  the  contrary,  are 
covered  with  trees  of  the  largeil  growth,  and  amidft  the  piles  of  broken 
rocks,  which  lie  fcattered  about  the  place,  you  have  fome  of  the  wildefl 
and  moft  romantic  views  imaginable.  As  fo:  the  fliU  itfelf,  its  grandeur 
varies  vdth  thefeafon.  When  tlie  river  is  full,  a  body  of  water  comes 
rudiing  over  the  rocks  of  the  precipice,  that  aftoniflies  the  beholderj 
but  in  dry  weather,  and  indeed  during  the  greater  part  of  ■  the  fummer, 
we  may  fay,  the  quantity  of  water  is  but  trilling.     At  this  feafon  there 

are 
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are  few  but  what  would  prefer  the  falls  of  the  Montmorenci  River,  and 
I  am  tempted  to  imagine  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  generality  of  people 
would  give  it  the  preference  at  all  times. 


LETTER     XXV. 

Of  the  Conjiltuiion,  Government,  Laws,  and  Religion  of  the  Provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada. — EJiimate  of  the  Expenfes  of  the  Civil  Lijl,  of 
the  I  Military  Eflablijhmnt,  and  the  Prefents  to  the  hidians. — Salaries 
of  certain  Officers  of  the  Crov^n. — Imports  and  Exports. — Taxes. 

Quebec. 

'C'ROM  the  time  that  Canada  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  until  the 
year  1774,  the  internal  affairs  of  the  province  were  regulated  by  the 
ordinance  of  the  governor  alone.  In  purfuance  of  the  Quebec  Bill, 
which  was  then  pafled,  a  legiflative  council  was  appointed  by  his 
Majcfly  in  the  country  j  the  number  of  members  was  limited  to 
twenty-three.  This  council  had  full  power  to  make  all  flich  ordinances 
and  regulations  as  were  thought  expedient  for  the  welfare  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  but  it  was  prohibited  from  levying  any  taxes,  except  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  roads,  repairing  public  buildings,  or  the  like.  Every 
ordinance  was  to  be  laid  before  the  governor,  for  his  Majefty's  appro- 
bation, within  fix  months  from  the  time  it  was  paffed,  and  no  ordinance, 
impoling  a  greater  puniflmient  on  any  psrfon  or  perfons  than  a  fine, 
or  imprifonment  for  three  months,  was  valid  without  his  Majefly's 
aflent,  fignified  to  the  council  by  the  governor. 

Thus  v/ere  the  affairs  of  the  province  regulated  until  the  year  1791, 
when  an  ad:  was  pailed  in  the  Britifli  parliament,  repealing  fo  much  of 
the  Quebec  Bill  as  related  to  the  appointment  of  a  council,  and  to  the 
powers  that  had  been  granted  to  it ;  and  which  ellablilhed  the  prcient 
form  of  government. 

The 
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The  country,  at  the  flime  time,  was  divided  into  two  diftindl  provinces; 
the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  and  the  province  of  Upper  Canada. 
The  former  is  the  eaftern  part  of  the  old  province  of  Canada  j  the 
latter,  the  weftern  part,  fitiiated  on  the  northern  fides  of  the  great 
lakes  and  rivers  through  v.'hich  the  boundary  line  runs,  that  fepa- 
rates  the  Britifli  territories  from  thofe  of  the  United  States.  The 
two  provinces  are  divided  from  each  other  by  a  line,  which  runs  north, 
24°  weft,  commencing  at  Point  au  Baudet,  in  that  part  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  called  Lake  Francis,  and  continuing  on  from  thence  to  the 
Utawas  or  Grand  River.  The  city  of  Quebec  is  the  capital  of  the  lower 
province,  as  the  town  of  Niagara  is  of  the  upper  one. 

The  executive  power  in  each  province  is  vefted  in  the  governor,  who 
has  for  his  advice  an  executive  council  appointed  by  his  Majefty.  The 
legiflative  power  of  each  province  is  vefted  in  the  governor.^a  legiflative 
council,  and  an  aftembly  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people.  Their 
ads,  however,  are  fubjcifl  to  the  controul  of  his  Majefty,  and  in  fome 
particularcafes  to  the  controul  of  the  Britifli  parliament. 

Bills  are'paffed  in  the  council  and  in  the  aftembly  in  a  form  fome- 
what  fimilar  to  that  in  which  bills  are  carried  through  the  Britifti  houfes 
of  parliament;  they  are  then  laid  before  the  governor,  who  gives  or 
withholds  his  aflent,  or  referves  them  for  his  Majefty's  pleafure. 

Such  bills  as  he  afients  to  are  put  in  force  immediately;  but  he  is 
bound  to  tranfmit  a  true  copy  of  them  to  the  King,  who  in  council  may 
declare  his  difallowance  of  them  within  two  years  from  the  time  of  their 
being  received,  in  which  cafe  they  become  void. 

Such  as  are  referved  for  his  Majefty's  aflent  are  not  to  be  put  in  force 
until  that  is  received- 

Moreover,  every  ad;  of  the  aftembly  and  council,  which  goes  to  repeal 
or  vary  the  laws  or  regulations  that  were  in  exiftence  at  the  time  the 
prefent  coiiftitution  was  eftabliftied  in  the  country  refpeding  tithes; 
the  appropriLition  of  land  for  the  fapport  of  a  proteftant  clergy  ;  the 
conftituting  and  endjvving  of  parlbnages  or  redories  j  the  right  of  pre- 
fentation  to  the  funs,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  incumbents  fhall 
hold  them;  the  enjoyment  and  exercife  of  any  form  or  mode  of  wor- 
9  {hip; 
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iliip;  the  impofmg  of  any  burdens  anJ  dilquali'rications  on  account  of  the 
fAme ;  the  rights  of  the  clergy  to  recover  their  accullonied  dues ;  the 
impofing  or  granting  of  any  further  dues  or  emokiments  to  any  ecclef!- 
afticsj  the  eftablilhment  and  dilbipHae  cf  the  chi-rch  of  England;  the 
King's  prerogative,  touching  the  granting  of  walle  lands  of  the  crown 
within  the  province;  every  fuch  a^fl,  before  it  receives  the  royal  aiTent, 
mull  be  laid  before  both  lioufes  of  parliament  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
King  muft  not  give  his  aflent  thereto  until  thirty  days  after  the  fame 
has  been  laid  before  parliament;  and  in  cafe  either  houfe  of  parliament 
prefents  an  addrefs  to  the  King  to  withhold  his  aflent  to  any  fuch  aft  or 
ads,  it  cannot  be  given. 

By  an  ad:  paffed  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  prefent  Majeily's  reign, 
the  Britifli  parliament  has  alfo  the  power  of  making  any  regulations 
^vhich  may  be  found  expedient,  refpecling  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  province,  and  alfo  of  impofing  import  and  export  duties ;  but  all 
fuch  duties  are  to  be  applied  folely  to  the  ufe  of  the  province,  and  in 
fuch  a  manner  only  as  the  laws  made  in  the  council  and  allembly  di- 
red. 

The  legillative  council  of  Lower  Canada  confifts  of  fifteen  members ; 
that  of  Upper  Canada  of  feven.  The  number  of  the  members  in  each 
province  muft  never  be  lefs  than  this;  but  it  may  be  increafed  whenever 
his  Majefty  thinks  fit. 

The  counfellors  are  appointed  for  life,  by  an  inftrument  under  the 
great  feal  of  the  province,  figned  by  the  governor,  who  is  inverted  with 
powers  for  that  purpofe  by  the  King.  No  perfon  can  be  a  counfcllor 
who  is  not  twenty-one  years  of  age,  nor  any  one  who  is  not  a  natural 
born  fubjedj  or  who  has  not  been  naturalized  according  to  ad  of  parlia- 
ment. 

Whenever  his  Majefty  thinks  proper,  he  m.ay  confer  on  any  perfons 
hereditary  titles  of  honour,  with  a  right  annexed  to  them  of  being  fum- 
moned  to  (it  in  this  council,  which  right  the  heir  may  claim  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one ;  the  right,  however,  cannot  be  acknowledged  if  the 
heir  has  been  abfent  from  the  province  without  leave  of  his  Majefty, 
fignified  to  the  council  by  the  governor,  for  four  years  together,  between 
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the  time  of  his  fuccceding  to  the  right  and  the  time  of  his  demanding  it. 
The  rioht  is  forfeited  alfo,  if  the  heir  takes  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  any 
foreign  power  before  he  demands  it,  unlefs  his  Majefty,  by  an  inflru- 
ment  under  the  great  feal  of  the  province,  fliould  decree  to  the  con- 
trary. 

If  a  counfellor,  after  having  taken  his  feat,  abfent  himfelf  from  the 
province  for  tvv'o  years  fucceflively,  without  leave  from  his  Majefly,  fig- 
nified  to  the  council  by  the  governor,  his  feat  is  alfo  thereby  vacated. 

All  hereditary  rights,  however,  of  fitting  in  council,  fo  forfeited,  are 
only  to  be  fufpended  during  the  life  of  the  defaulters,  and  on  their  death 
they  defcend  with  tlie  titles  to  the  next  heirs  *. 

In  cafes  of  treafcn,  both  the  title  and  right  of  fitting  in  the  council 
are  extinguifhed. 

Ail  queftions  concerning  the  right  of  being  fummoned  to  the  council 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  council ;  but  an  appeal  may  be  had  from  their 
decifion  to  his  Majefty  in  his  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

The  governor  has  the  power  of  appointing  and  removing  the  fpeaker 
of  the  council. 

The  affembly  of  Lower  Canada  confirts  of  fifty  members,  and  that  of 
Upper  Canada  of  fixteen  j  neither  affembly  is  ever  to  confiftofa  lefs 
nu  mber. 

The  members  for  diftrias,  circles,  or  counties,  ai'cchofen  by  a  majority 
of  the  votes  of  fuch  perfons  as  are  poffeffed  of  lands  or  tenements  in 
freehold,  in  fief,  in  boture,  or  by  certificate  derived  under  the  authority 
of  the  governor  and  council  of  Quebec,  of  the  yearly  value  of  forty 
fiiillings,  clear  of  all  rents,  charges,  &c.  The  members  for  towns 
or  townlhips  are  chofen  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  fuch  perfons  as 
poffefs  houfes  and  lands  for  [their  own  ufe,  of  the  yearly  value  of  five 
pounds  fferling,  or  as  have  refided  in  the  town  or  townfliip  for  one  year, 
and  paid  a  rent  for  a  houfe  during  the  time,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds 
yearly. 

*  No  hereditary  titles,  with  this  right  annexed^  have  yet  been  conferred  on  any  perfons  ia 
Canada  by  his  Britannic  iVInjefty. 

No 
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■  No  pcrfon  is  eligible  to  ferve  as  a  member  of  the  ailembly,  who  k  a 
member  of  the  legillative  council,  or  a  minifter,  priell,  ecclcfiaftic,  or 
religious  perfonage  of  the  cliurch  of  England,  Rome,  or  of  any  otlier 
church. 

No  perfon  is  qualified  to  vote  or  ferve,  who  is  not  twenty-one  years 
of  age;  nor  any  perfon,  not  a  natural  born  fubjeilt,  or  whc  has  not  been 
naturalized,  either  by  law  or  conquefl: ;  nor  any  one  who  has  been 
attainted  of  treafon  in  any  court  in  his  Majefry's  dominions,  or  who  has 
been  difqualified  by  an  a(51:  of  affembly  and  council. 

Every  voter,  if  called  upon,  mull  take  an  oath,  either  in  French  or 
Englifli,  that  he  is  of  age  ;  that  he  is  qualiHed  to  vote  according  to  law; 
and  that  he  has  not  voted  before  at  that  election. 

The  governor  has  the  power  of  appointing  the  place  of  feflion,  and  of 
calling  together,  of  proroguing,  and  of  dilTolving  the  affembly. 

The  affembly  is  not  to  lall  longer  than  four  years,  but  it  may  be  dif- 
folved  fooner.  The  governor  is  bound  to  call  it  at  leafl  once  in  each 
year. 

The  oath  cf  a  member,  on  taking  his  feat,  is  comprifed  in  a  few  v/ords : 
he  promifes  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  King,  as  lawful  fovereign  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  province  of  Canada  dependant  upon  it ;  to  defend 
him  againft  all  traitorous  confpiracies  and  attempts  againft  his  perfon  ; 
and  to  make  known  to  him  all  fuch  confpiracies  and  attempts,  which  he 
may  at  any  time  be  acquainted  v/ith  ;  all  which  he  promifes  without 
mental  evafion,  refervation,  or  equivocation,  at  the  fame  time  re- 
nouncing all  pardons  and  difpenfations  from  any  perfon  or  power  what- 
foever. 

The  governors  of  the  two  provinces  are  totally  independent  of  each 
other  in  their  civil  capacity:  in  military  affairs,  the  governor  of  the 
lower  province  takes  precedence,  as  he  is  ufually  created  captain  general 
of  his  Majefty's  forces  in  North  America. 

The  prefent  fyftem  of  judicature  in  each  province  was  eflabliflied  by 
the  Quebec  bill  of  1774.  By  this  bill  it  was  enadled,  that  all  pcrfons 
in  the  country  ihould  be  entitled  to  hold  their  lands  or  poffeffions  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before  the  conquefc,  according  to  the  laws  and  ufages 

E  e  2  then 
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then  exiting  in  Canada  ;  and  that  all  controverfies  relative  to  property 
or  civil  rights  fhould  alfo  be  determined  by  the  fame  laws  and  ufages, 
Thefe  old  laws  and  ufages,  however,  were  not  to  extend  to  the  lands 
which  might  thereafter  be  granted  by  his  Britannic  Majefty  in  free  and 
common  focage:  here  Engliih  laws  were  to  be  in  full  force;  fo  that 
the  *  Englifli  inhabitants,  who  have  fettled  for  the  moft  part  on  new 
lands,  are  not  fubjeft  to  the  conu-oul  of  thefe  old  French  laws,  that  were 
exifting  in  Canada  when  the  country  was  conquered,  except  a  difpute 
concerning  property  or  civil  rights  fhould  arife  between  any  of  them 
and  the  French  inhabitants,  in  which  cafe  the  matter  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  French  laws.  Every  friend  to  civil  liberty  would  widi 
to  fee  thefe  laws  abolilhed,  for  they  weigh  very  unequally  in  favour  of  the 
rich  and  of  the  poor  ;  but  as  long  as  the  French  inhabitants  remain  fa 
wedded  as  they  are  at  prefent  to  old  cuftoms,  and  fo  very  ignorant,  there 
is  little  hope  of  feeing  any  alteration  of  this  nature  take  place.  At  the 
fame  time  that  the  French  laws  were  fufFered  by  the  Q_aebec  bill  to 
cxift,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  aifedions  of  the  French  inhabitants,  who 
were  attached  to  them,  the  criminal  law  of  England  was  eftabliOied 
throughout  every  part  of  the  country;  *'  and  this  was  one  of  the 
"  happieft  circumftances,"  as  the  Abbe  Raynal  obferves,  "  that  Canada 
"  could  experience,  as  deliberate,  rational,  public  trials  took  place  of 
"  the  impenetrable  myfterious  tranfaftions  of  a  cruel  inquifition;  and 
"  as  a  tribunal,  that  had  theretofore  been  dreadful  and  fanguinary,  was 
"  filled  with  humane  judges,  more  difpofed  to  acknovv'ledge  innocence 
'"  than  to  fuppofe  criminality." 

The  governor,  the  lieutenant  governor,  or  the  perfon  adminiftering 
the  government,  the  members  of  the  executive  council,  the  chief 
juftices  of  the  province,  and  the  judges  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  or 
any  five  of  them,  form  a  court  of  appeal,  the  judges  however  excepted 
of  that  diftrid.  from  whence  the  appeal   is  made.     From  the  decifioa 

*  I  muR  obferve  here  once  for  all  that  by  Englifh  inhabitants  I  mean  all  thofe  whofe  native 
language  is  Engliih,  in  contradiftindlion  to  the  Canadians  of  French  extrafl-ion,  who  univerially 
/peak  the  French  language,  and  no  other. 

.     .  of 
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of  this  court  an  appeal  may  be  had  In  certain  cafes  to   the   King  in 
council. 

Every  religion  Is  tolerated,  in  the  fulleil  extent  of  the  word,  in  both 
provinces  j  and  no  difqualifications  are  impofed  on  any  pcrfons  on  ac- 
count of  their  religious  opinions.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  that 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  by  the  Quebec  bill  of  1774, 
the  ecclefiaftics  of  that  perfuafion  are  empowered  by  law  to  recover  all 
the  dues  which,  previous  to  that  period,  they  were  accuftomed  to  re- 
ceive, as  well  as  tithes,  that  is,  from  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants ; 
but  they  cannot  exadt  any  dues  or  tithes  from  Proteflant?,  or  off  lands 
held  by  Proteftants;  although  formerly  fuch  lands  might  have  been 
fubjeded  to  dues  and  tithes  for  the  fupport  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  The  dues  and  tithes  from  oft  thefe  lands  are  flill,  however,  to 
be  paid;  but  they  are  to  be  paid  to  perfons  appointed  by  the  o-overnor, 
and  the  amount  of  them  is  to  be  refcrved,  in  tlie  hands  of  his  Majcfly's 
receiver  general,  for  the  fupport  of  the  Proteflant  clergy  aftually  refidin':>- 
in  the  province. 

By  the  a<ft  of  the  year  1791,  alio,  it  was  ordained,  that  the  goverr.or 
fhould  allot  out  of  all  lands  belonging  to  the  crown,  which  flaould 
be  granted  after  that  period,  one-feventh  for  the  benefit  of  a  Proteflant 
clergy,  to  be  folely  applicable  to  their  ufe  ,  and  all  fuch  allotments  mufl 
be  particularly  fpecified  in  every  grant  of  wafle  lands,  otherwiie  the 
grant  is  void. 

With  the  advice  of  the  exccutiv^e  council,  the  governor  is  authorized 
to  conftltute  or  eredl  parfonages  or  redories,  and  to  endow  them  out  of 
thefe  appropriations,  and  to  prefent  incumbents  to  them,  ordained  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  which  incumbents  are  to 
perform  the  fame  duties,  and  to  hold  their  parfonages  or  rectories  in  the 
fame  manner  as  incumbents  of  the  church  of  England  do  in  that 
country. 

The  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  in   both  provinces,  confifts   at 
prefent  of  twelve  perfons  only,   including   the  bifliop   of  Qiiubecj  that 
of  the   church  01    Rome,   however,  confiiis   of  no  Icls   than   one  hun- 
dred and   twenty-lix;  viz.  a  bifliop,   who  takes  his   title   from  Quebec, 
§  his 
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his  "  coadiuteur  eUi,"  who  is  bllhop  of  Canathe,  three  vicars  general, 
and  one  hundred  and  fixteen  curates  and  miffionarics,  all  of  whom  are 
rehdcnt  in  the  lower  province,  except  five  curates  and  miffionarlcs. 

The  number  of  the  diflenting  clergy,  in  both  provinces,  is  confiderably 
fmalJer  than  that  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England. 

The  expences  of  the  civil  liil:  in  Lower  Canada  are  ellimated  at 
^.  20,000  ilerling  per  annum,  one  half  of  which  is  defrayed  by  Great 
Britain,  and  the  remainder  by  the  province,  out  of  the  dudes  paid  on  the 
importation  of  certain  articles.  The  expence  of  the  civil  lift  in  Upper 
Canada  is  confiderably  lefsj  perhaps  not  fo  much  as  a  fourth  of  that  of 
the  lov/er  province. 

The  military  eftablifliment  in  both  provinces,  together  with  the  re-, 
pairs  of  fortifications,  &c.  are  computed  to  coft  Great  Britain  annually  - 
£.  100,000  fterling. 

The  prefents  diftributed  amongfl:  the  Indians,  and  the  falaries  paid  to 
the  different  officers  in  the  Indian  department,  are  eftimated  at  ^.100,000 
flerling  more,  annually. 

Amongft  the  officers  in  the  Indian  department  are,  fuperintendants 
general,  deputy  fuperintendants,  infpedors  general,  deputy  infpedtors  ge- 
neral, fecretaries,affiftantfecretaries,fl;orekeepers,  clerks,  agents,  interpre- 
ters, iffuers  of  provifions,  furgeons,  gunfmiths,  &c.  &c.  &c.  moft  of  whom, 
in  the  lovi^er  province,  have  now  finecure  places,  as  there  are  but  few  In- 
dians in  the  country  j  but  in  the  upper  province  they  have  adive  fervice 
to  perform.  Of  the  policy  of  iffuing  prefents  to  fuch  a  large  amount 
amongft  the  Indians,  more  v^ill  be  faid  in  the  afterpart  of  this  work. 

The  following  is  a  ftatement  of  fome  of  the  falai'ies  paid  to  the  officers 
of  government  in  Lower  Canada. 

£•    ..    ^. 

Governor  general           -         -         -         »  •  -  -    2,000 

Lieutenant  governor           »          -          -  .        -  _    1,500 

Executive  counfellors,  each           -           -  -  -       200  —  • — 

Attorney  general           -         -         .          .  „  ^^oo  —  — 

Solicitor  general            _         _         »         .  „  _       200  —  — 

Secretary  and  regifter  to  the  province       -  -       »  •       400 

Clerk 
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^.    ^.    d. 

Clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals,  with  fire  wood  and  flationary     120 

Secretary  to  the  governor  -  -  -  -  -200  —  ■— 
French  fecretary  to  the  governor,  and  tranflator  to  the 

council         _         _  -  _         _  _         _       200  •—  — 

Chief  juftice   of  Quebec,  who  is  chief  juftice  of  the 

province  -  _  _  _  _  _  _     1,200  —  — 

Chief  juftice  of  Montreal  _____        ^00 

Chief  juflice  of  Three  Rivers  _  -  _  _        ^oo 

Receiver  general  _  -  _  _  ,  ,        ^00  —  — 

Surveyor  general  of  lands         -         -  -         -         _20o  —  — 

Deputy,  and  allowance  for  an  office  -  -         -        150 

Surveyor  of  woods  _--_-_        200  —  — 

Grand  voyer  of  Quebec  _  -  -  _  .        joo  —  — 

Grand  voyer  of  Montreal  -  -         -  -         ^        100 

Grand  voyer  of  Three  Rivers  -  -  •  -  60  —  — 

SuperintenJant  of  provincial  poft  houfes       -     -      ~     -        100 

Clerk  of  the  terraro  of  the  king's  domain  -  -  -  -  90  —  — 
Clerk  of  the  crown  -  -  -  -  -         -100  —  — 

Infpeftor  of  police  at  Quebec  -  -  -  -        100 

Infpedlor  of  police  at  Montre-il  -»  -  -  -        100 ■ 

Four  milTionaries  to  Indians,  each        -       -         _       -         ^o • 

One  miffionary  to  Indians         -  -  -  ->         -  45 

Schoolmafter  at  Quebec  -  -  -  -  -lOO  —  — 

Schoolmafter  at  Montreal         -         -         -         -         -         50—    — 

Schoolmafter  at  Carliile,  Bay  de  Chaleurs  -  -  25 

Overfeers,  to  prevent  fires  at  Quebec,  and  to  fweep  the 

chimneys  of  the  poor         -  -         -  -         -         60  —  — 

Salary  of  the  bifliop  of  Quebec,  who  is  bifliop  of  both 

provinces  ___--_  -    2,000  —  — 

The  penfions,  between  January  1794  and  January  1795, 

amounted  to  -  -  -  .         -         _    1,782     6     7 
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A  Statement  of  the  Articles  fubjecfu  to  Duty  on  Importation  into 
Canada,   and  of  the  Duties  payable  thereon. 

Brandy  and  other  fpirits,  the  manutaclure  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, per  gallon  -  -  -  -  -  -  — ■-—     3 

Rum  and  other  fpirits,  imported  from  the  colonies  in  the 

Weft  Indies,  per  gallon  -  -  - -6 

Brandy  and  fpirits  of  foreign  manufiidlure,  imported  from 

Great  Britain,  per  gallon        -  _-  __  __i__ 

Additional  duty  on  the  fame,  per  gallon  -        -        -  -—  —     3 

Rum  or  fpirits  manufactured   in  the  United  States,  per 

gallon         -         -         -         -         -         __-         —     r  — 

Molaffes  and  Syrups  imported  in  Britiili  ihipping,  per 

gallon  -  -  -  -  -  ___  ____2 

Additional  duty,  per  gallon  -  ___  -  __-^ 

MokiTes  or  Syrups  legally  imported  in  other  than  Britilh 

fhipping,  per  gallon  -  -  -  -  -  « -6 

Additional  duty,  per  gallon  -  -  _».-  . —  —     3 

Madeira  wine,  per  gallon  -  -  -  -         -         —  — -6 

Other  wine  ---«_  _  .—^—j 

N.  B.  Wine  can  be  imported  diredly  from  Madeira, 
or  from  any  of  the  African  iflands,  into  Canada  ;,  but 
no  European  wine  or  brandy  can  be  imported,  except 
through  England. 

Loaf  or  lump  fugar,  per  lb.  -         -         --- i 

Mufcovado  or  clayed  fugar  -         --         -        -  — f 

Coftee,  per  lb.         -         -  -         -         >        _        _ 2 

Leaf  tobacco,  per  lb.         -  -         -         -       _       _  —  —     2 

Playing  cards,  per  pack         -  --        ___  = —  —     2 

Salt,  the  minot         =         ==.  -         „-»         -  —  —     4 

N.  B.  The  minot  is  a  meafure  commonly  ufed  in  Canada,  which 
is  to  the  Winchefter  bufhel,  as  100  is  to  108,765. 

The 
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The  imports  into  Canada  confift  of  all  the  various  articles  which  a 
young  country,  that  docs  not  manufailure  much  for  its  own  ufe,  can  be 
fuppofed  to  fland  in  need  ofj  fuch  as  eartlien  ware,  hardware,  and 
lioufehold  furniture,  except  of  the  coarfer  kinds  ;  w^oollen  and  linen 
cloths,  haberdailiery,  hofiery,  6cc.  j  .paper,  ftationary,  leithcr  and  manu- 
faftures  of  leather,  groceries,  wines,  fpirits,Wefl:  Indian  produce,  &c.  &c. ; 
cordage  of  every  defcription,  and  even  the  coarfer  manutadures  of  iron, 
are  alfo  imported. 

The  foil  of  the  country  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  cf  hemp,  and 
great  pains  have  been  taken  to  introduce  the  culture  of  it.  Handbills, 
explaining  the  manner  in  which  it  can  be  raifed  to  the  beft  advantage, 
have  been  afliduoufly  circulated  amongfl:  the  flirmers,  and  polled  up  at 
all  the  public  houfes.  It  is  a  difficult  matter,  however,  to  put  the 
French  Canadians  out  of  their  old  ways,  fo  that  very  little  hemp  has 
been  raifed  in  conf^quence  of  the  pains  that  have  been  thus  taken;  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  much  will  be  raifed  for  a  confiderable  time  to 
come. 

Iron  ore  has  been  difcovered  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  but 
works  for  the  fmelting  and  manufaduring  of  it  have  been  ereded  at 
one  place  only,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trois  Rivieres.  Thefe 
works  were  erefted  by  the  king  of  France  fom.e  time  before  the 
conqueft :  they  are  now  the  property  of  the  Britifli  government,  and 
are  rented  out  to  the  perfons  who  hoM  them  at  prefent.  Whe." 
the  leafe  expires,  v/hich  will  be  the  cafe  about  the  year  1 800,  it  is 
thought  that  no  one  will  be  found  to  carry  on  the  works,  as  the  bank 
of  ore,  from  v.'hence  they  are  fupplied,  is  nearly  exhauded.  The 
works  confift  of  a  forge  and  a  foundry :  iron  floves  are  the  princi- 
pal articles  manufaftured  in  the  latter;  but  they  are  not  fo  much 
efteemed  as  thofe  from  England. 

Domeftic  manufadlures  are  carried  on  in  mofl  parts  of  Canada,  con- 
lifting  of  linen  and  of  coarfe  woollen  cloths ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  thefe  articles  ufed  in  the  country  is  imported  from  Great 
Britain. 
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The  exports  from  Canada  confifi;  of  furs  and  pelts  in  immenfe  quan- 
tities ;  of  wheat,  flour,  flax-feed,  potifh,  timber,  {laves,  and  lumber  of 
all  forts ;  dried  fiih,  oil,  ginfeng,  and  various  medicinal  drugs. 

The  trade  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain  employs,  it  is  faid,  about 
feven  thoufand  tons  of  fliipping  annually. 


LETTER     XXVL 

Of  the  Soil  and  FroduSiionsoJ  Lo^er  Canada.- — Ohjewathns  on  the  Mann- 
faciure  of  Sugar  from  the  Map k~  tree. — Of  the  Climate  of  Lo'icer 
Canada. — Amifements  of  People  of  all  Defcriptmis  during  Winter. — 
Carioles. — Manner  of  guarding  againji  the  Cold. — Great  Hardi?iefs  of  the' 
Horfes. — State  of  the  River  Si-.  Lawrence  on  the  Difolution  of  Winter, 
—Rapid  Progrefs  of  Vegetation  iluj'ing  Spring. — Agreeabknfs  of  the 
Bummer  and  Autumn  Seajons, 

Quebec. 

'T^HE  eaflern  part  of  Lower  Canada,  between  Quebec  and  the 
Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  mountainous}  between  Quebec  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Utav/as  River  alfo  a  few  fcattered  mountains  are  to  be 
met  with;  but  higher  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try is  fiat. 

The  foil,  except  where  fmall  trails  of  flony  and  fandy  land  inter- 
vene, confiils  principally  of  a  loofe  dark  coloured  earth,  and  of  the 
depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  below  which  there  is  a  bed  of  cold 
clay.  This  earth  towards  the  furface  is  extremely  fertile,  of  which 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  proof  than  that  it  continues  to  yield  plen- 
tiful crops,  notwithfl:anding  its  being  worked  year  after  year  by  the 
French  Canadians,  without  ever  being  manured.  It  is  only  within 
a  few  years  back,  indeed,  that  any  of  the  Canadians  have  begun 
to  manure  their  lands,  and  many  ftill  continue,  from  father  to  fon, 
to   work    the    fame    fields   without    intermiflion,    and    without    ever 

putting 
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putting  any  manure  upon  them,  yet  the  land  is  not  exlunilled,  as  it 
would  be  in  the  United  States.  The  manure  principally  made  ufe  of 
by  thofe  who  are  the  beft  farmers  is  marl,  found  in  prodigious  quantities 
in  many  places  along  the  fliores  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 

The  foil  of  Lower  Car.ada  is  particularly  fuitcd  to  the  growth  of  fmall 
grain.  Tobacco  alfo  thrives  well  in  it ;  it  is  only  raifed,  however,  in 
fmall  quantities  for  private  ufe,  more  than  one  half  of  what  is  uled  in 
the  country  being  imported.  The  Canadian  tobacco  is  of  a  much 
m.ilder  quality  than  that  grown  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  :  the  fnuff 
made  from  it  is  held  in  great  eftiination. 

Culinary  vegetables  of  every  defcription  come  to  the  greatefl  per- 
fedion  in  Canada,  as  well  as  mofl:  of  the  European  fruits:  the  currants, 
goofeberries,  and  rafcberries  are  in  particular  very  fine ;  the  latter  are 
indigenous,  and  are  found  in  profufion  in  the  woods;  the  vine  is  alfo 
indigenous,  but  the  grapes  which  it  produces  in  its  uncultivated  flate 
are  very  poor,  four,  and  but  little  larger  than  fine  currants. 

The  variety  of  trees  found  in  the  forelis  of  Canada  is  prodigious, 
and  it  is  fuppofcd  that  there  many  kinds  are  ftill  unknown  :  beech 
trees,  oaks,  elms,  allies,  pines,  fycamores,  chefnuts,  walnuts,  of  each 
of  which  feveral  different  fpecies  are  commonly  met  with ;  the  fup-ar 
maple  tree  is  alfo  found  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  country,  a  tree 
never  ftsn  but  upon  good  ground.  There  are  two  kinds  of  this  very 
valuable  tree  in  Canada  ;  the  one  called  the  fvvamp  maple,  from  its 
being  generally  found  upon  low  lands  -,  the  other,  the  mountain  or  curled 
maple,  from  growing  upon  high  dry  ground,  and  from  the  grain  of  the 
wood  being  very  beautiftiry  variegated  Vvith  little  flripcs  and  curls. 
The  former  yields  a  much  greater  quantity  of  fap,  in  proportion  to  its 
fize,  than  the  other,  but  this  fap  docs  not  afford  fo  much  fugar  as  that 
of  the  curled  maple.  A  pound  of  fugar  is  frequently  procured  from 
two  or  three  gallons  of  the  fip  of  tlie  curled  maple,  whereas  no  more 
than  the  lame  quantity  can  be  had  from  fix  or  fjven  gallons  of  that  of 
the  fwamp. 

The  moft  approved  mictliod  of  getting  the   fap  is  by  pierciiig  a  iiole 

with  an  auger  in  the  fide  of  the  tree,  of  one  inch  or  an  inch  and  iialf 
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in  diameter,  and  two  or  three  inches  in  depth,  cbliquely  upwards ;  but 
the  mofl:  common  mode  of  coming  at  it  is  by  cutting  a  large  gafli  in  the 
tree  with  an  axe.  In  each  cafe  a  fmall  fpout  is  fixed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  wound,  and  a  veffel  is  placed  underneath  to  receive  the  liquor  as  it 
falls. 

A  maple  tree  of  the  diameter  of  twenty  inches  will  commonly  yield 
fufficicnt  fap  for  making  five  pounds  of  fiigar  each  year,  and  inftances 
have  been  known  of  trees  yielding  nearly  this  quantity  annually  for  a 
feries  of  thirty  years.  Trees  that  have  been  gailied  and  mangled  with 
an  axe  will  not  laft  by  any  means  fo  long  as  thofe  which  have  been 
carefully  pierced  with  an  auger  j  the  axe,  hovv^ever,  is  generally  ufed^ 
becaufe  the  fap  diflils  m^uch  fafter  from  the  wound  made  by  it  than 
from  that  made  by  an  auger,  and  it  is  ahways  an  objed:  with  the  farmer, 
to  have  the  fap  brought  home,  and  boiled  down  as  fpeedily  as  poffible, 
in  order  that  the  making  of  fugar  may  not  interfere  with  his  other  agri- 
cultural purfuits.  The  feafon  for  tapping  the  trees  is  when  the  lap 
begins  to  rife,  at  the  commencement  of  fpring,  v/hich  is  jufl  the  time 
that  the  farmer  is  mod  buiied  in  miaking  preparations  for  fowing  his 
grain. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fad:,  that  thefe  trees,  after  having  been  tapped 
for  fix  or  feven  fucceifive  years,  always  yield  more  fap  than  they  do  on 
being  firft  wounded ;  this  fap,  however,  is  not  fo  rich  as  that  which  the 
trees  difcil  for  the  firfi:  time ;  but  from  its  coming  in  an,  increafed  por- 
tion, as  much  fugar  is  generally  procured  from  a  fingle  tree  on  the  fifth 
or  fixth  year  of  its  being  tapped  as  on  the  firfir. 

The  maple  is  the  only  fort  of  rav/  fugar  made  ufe  of  in  the  country 
parts  of  Canada;  it  is  very  generally"  ufed  alfo  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns,  v/hither  it  is  brought  for  fale  by  the  country  people  who  attend 
the  markets,  juft  the  fame  as  any  other  kind  of  country  produce.  The 
moil  common  form  in  which  it  is  ittn  is  in  loaves  or  thick  round  cakes, 
precifely  as  it  comes  out  of  the  veffel  where  it  is  boiled  down  from 
the  fap.  Thefe  cakes  are  of  a  very  dark  colour  in  general,  and  very 
hard ;  as  they  are  wanted  they  are  fcraped  down  with  a  knife,  and  when 
thus  reduced  into  powder,  the  fugar  appears  of  a  much  lighter  cail,  and 
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not  unlike  Weil  Indian  mufcovada  or  grained  fugar.  If  the  maple  fucar 
be  carefully  boiled  with  lime,  whites  of  eggs,  blood,  or  any  of  the  other 
articles  ufualiy  employed  for  clarifying  iligar,  and  properly  granulated,  by 
the  draining  off"  of  the  melaffes,  it  is  by  no  means  inferior,  either  in 
point  of  ftrength,  flavour,  or  appearance  to  the  eye,  to  any  Wefl  Indian 
fugar  whatfoever:  fimply  boiled  dovni  into  cakes  with  milk  or  whi-ces 
of  eggs  it  is  very  agreeable  to  the  tafle. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Nooth,  of  Quebec,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  gene- 
ral hofpital  in  Canada,  has  made  a  variety  of  experiments  upon  the  ma- 
nufaflure  of  maple  fugar  j  he  has  granulated,  and  alfo  refined  it,  fo  as  to 
render  it  equal  to  the  beft  lump  fugar  that  is  made  in  England.  To  con- 
vince the  Canadians  alfo,  who  are  as  incredulous  on  fome  points  as  they 
are  credulous  on  others,  that  it  vv^as  really  maple  fugar  v/hich  they  favv 
thus  refined,  he  has  contrived  to  leave  large  lumps,  exhibitinp-  the  fu- 
gar in  its  different  fcages  towards  refinement,  the  lower  part  of  the 
lumps  being  left  hard,  hmilar  to  the  common  cakes,  the  middle  part  gra- 
nulated, and  the  upper  part  refined. 

Dr.  Nooth  has  calculated,  that  the  fale  of  the  melaifes  alone  would  be 
fully  adequate  to  the  expence  of  refining  the  maple  fugar,  if  a  manufac- 
tory for  that  purpofe  were  eftablillied.  Some  attempts  have  been  made 
to  eftablilli  one  of  the  kind  at  Quebec,  but  they  have  never  fucceeded, 
as  the  perfons  by  whom  they  were  made  were  adventurers  that  had  not 
fufiicient  capitals  for  fach  an  undertaking.  It  ought  not,  however,  to 
be  concluded  from  this,  that  a  manufactory  of  the  Ibit  would  not  fuc- 
ceed  if  conduced  by  judicious  perlbns  that  had  ample  funds  for  the  bu- 
finefs;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  probable  tliat  it  Vv'ould  anfwer. 

There  is  great  reafon  alfo  to  fuppofe,  that  a  manufadlory  for  making 
the  fugar  from  the  beginnijig,  as  well  as  for  refining  it,  might  be  efia- 
bliflied  with  advantage. 

Several  acres  together  are  often  met  with  in  Canada,  entirely  covered 
with  maple  trees  alone ;  but  the  trees  are  mofl  ufualiy  found  growing 
mixed  with  others,  i,i  the  proportion  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  maple  trees  to 
every  acre.  Thoufands  and  tlioufands  of  acres  might  be  procured,  v/ithin 
A  very  ri:iort  didance  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  for  lefs  than  one  fiiUUng 
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an  acre,  on  each  of  which  thirty  maple  trees  would  be  founds  but  fLip-> 
pofin?  that  only  twenty-iive  trees  were  found  on  each  acre,  then  on  a 
track  of  five  thoufand  acreSj  fuppcfing  each  tree  to  produce  five  pounds 
of  fup-ar,  5,580  cvvl.  2  qrs.  12  lbs.  of  fugar  might  be  made  an- 
nually. 

The  maple  tree  attains  a  growth  fufficient  for  yielding  five  pounds  of 
fut^ar  annually  in  the  fpace  of  tv/enty  years ;  as  the  oaks  and  other  kinds 
of  trees,  therefore,  vv'ere  cut  away  for  different  purpofes,  maples  might  be 
planted  in  their  rcom,  which  would  be  ready  to  be  tapped  by  the  time 
that  the  old  maple  trees  failed.  Moreover,  if  thefe  trees  were  planted 
out  in  rows  regularly,  the  trouble  of  colleding  the  fap  from  them  would 
be  much  lefs  than  if  they  ftood  widely  fcattered,  as  they  do  in  their  na- 
tural fiate,  and  of  courfe  the  expence  of  making  the  fugar  would  be  con- 
fiderably  lefTened.  Added  to  this,  if  young  maples  were  conftantly  fet 
out  in  place  of  the  other  trees,  as  they  were  cut  down,  the  cfcate,  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years,  would  yield  ten  times  as  much  fugar  as  it  did 
originally. 

It  has  been  aflerted,  that  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  horfes  and  men 
in  the  woods  at  the  feafon  of  the  year  proper  for  making  the  fugar  would 
be  fo  great,  as  to  render  every  plan  for  the  manufa<fl:ory  of  the  fugar  on 
an  extenfive  fcale  abortive.  This  might  be  very  true,  perhaps,  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  fubjed  has  been  principally  difcufled,  and 
where  it  is  that  this  objeftion  has  been  made;  but  it  would  not  hold 
good  in  Canada.  Many  tracks,  containing  five  thoufand  acres  each,  of 
fugar  maple  land,  might  be  procured  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  no 
part  of  any  of  which  would  be  more  than  fix  Englhli  miles  diilant 
frcni  a  populous  village.  The  whole  labour  of  boiling  in  each  year 
would  be  over  in  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks  j  the  trouble  therefore  of  carry- 
ing food  during  that  period,  for  the  men  and  horfes  that  were  wanting 
for  the  manufadlory,  from  a  village  into  the  woods,  v^'ould  be  trifiing,  and 
a  few  huts  might  be  built  for  their  accommodation  in  the  woods  at  a 
fmail  expence. 

The  great  labour  requifite  for  conveying  the  fiip   from   the  trees,   that 

grow  fo  far  apart,  to  the  boiling  houfe,  has  been  adduced  as  another  ob- 
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je(?.ion  to  the  efcablifliment  of  an  e:;tenrjve  fugar  manufaflory  in  the 
v.'oods. 

The  iap,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  is  collected  by  private  families,  by 
fetting  a  vcffel  into  v/hich  it  drop?,  under  each  tree,  and  from  therxe 
carried  by  hand  to  the  place  v/here  it  is  to  be  boiled.  If  a  regular  ma- 
iiufaclory,  however,  were  eftablilhed,  the  iap  might  be  conveyed  to  the 
boiling  hoafe  with  far  lefs  labour;  fmall  wooden  troughs  might  be  placed 
under  the  wounds  in  each  trees,  by  which  means  the  flip  might  enhly 
be  conveyed  to  the  diiiance  of  twenty  yards,  if  it  were  thought  nscellary, 
into  refervoirs.  Three  or  four  of  thefe  i-efervoirs  might  be  placed  on  an 
acre,  and  avenues  opened  through  the  woods,  fo  as  to  admit  carts  v/ith 
proper  veffels  to  pafs  from  one  to  the  other,  in  order  to  convey  the  fap 
to  the  boiling  houfes.  Mere  flieds  v/ould  anAver  for  boiling  houfe?,  and 
thefe  might  be  erected  at  various  different  places  on  the  eftate,  in  order  to 
fave  the  trouble  of  carrying  the  fap  a  great  way. 

The  expence  of  cutting  down  a  few  trees,  fo  as  to  clear  an  avenue  for 
a  cart,  would  not  be  much  ;  neitlier  would  that  of  making  the  fpouts,  and 
common  tubs  for  refervoirs,  be  great  in  a  country  abounding  v/ith  wocdj 
the  quantity  of  labour  faved  by  fuch  means  would,  however,  be  very 
confidcrable. 

When  then,  it  Is  confidered,  that  private famJlie?,  who  have  to  carry 
the  fap  by  hand  from  each  tree  to  their  own  houfes,  and  often  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  from  the  woods,  in  order  to  boil  it,  can,  y/ith  all  this 
labour,  afford  to  fell  fugar,  equally  good  with  that  which  ccmes  from  the 
Weft  Indies,  at  a  much  lower  price  than  what  the  latter  is  fold  at ;  when 
it  is  confidered  alio,  that  by  going  to  the  fmall  exnence,  on  the  firfl  year, 
of  making  a  few  wooden  fpouts  and  tubs,  a  very  great  portion  of  labour 
would  be  faved,  and  of  courfe  the  profits  on  the  fale  of  the  fugar  would  be 
far  greater  ;  there  is  good  foundation  for  thinking,  that  if  a  manufadory 
were  eftablifhed  on  fuch  a  plan  as  I  have  hinted  at,  it  would  anfwer 
extremely  well,  and  that  maple  fugar  would  in  a  flicrl  time  become  a 
principal  article  of  foreign  commerce  in  Canada. 

The  fap  of  the  maple  tree  is  net  only  uieful  in  yielding  fugar  j    n.oil; 
excellent  vinegar  may  likewife  be  made  from  it.     In  company  with 
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feveral  gentlemen  I  tailed  v;negar  made  from  it  by  Dr.  Nooth,  allowed 
by  every  one  prelent  to  be  much  fuperior  to  the  bed  French  white  wine 
vinegar;  f.  r  at  the  fame  time  that  it  pofTeffed, equal  acidity,  it  had  a 
more  delicious  flavour. 

Good  table  beer  may  likewife  be  made  from  the  fap,  which  many 
would  miftake  for  malt  liquor. 

If  dillilled,  the  fap  affords  a  very  fine  fpirit. 

The  air  of  Lower  Canada  is  extremely  pure,  and  the  climate  is  deem- 
ed uncommonly  falubrious,  except  only  in  ths  weftern  parts  of  the 
province,  high  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  where,  as  is  the  cafe  in 
almoft  every  part  of  the  United  States  fouth  of  New  England,  between 
the  ocean  and  the  mountains,  the  inhabitants  fuffer  to  a  great  degree 
from  intermittent  fevers.  From  Montreal  downwards,  the  climate 
refembles  very  much  that  of  the  flates  of  New  England ;  the  people 
live  to  a  good  old  age,  and  intermittents  are  quite  unknown.  This 
great  difference  in  the  healthinefs  of  the  two  parts  of  the  province  muft 
be  attributed  to  the  different  afpecfts  of  the  country;  to  the  eail.  Lower 
Canada,  like  New  England,  is  mountainous,  but  to  the  weft  it  is  an  ex- 
tended flat. 

The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  Canada  are  amazing  j  in  the  months 
of  July  and  Auguft  the  thermometer,  according  to  Fahrenheit,  is  often 
known  to  rife  to  96°,  yet  a  winter  fcarcely  paffes  over  but  even  the 
mercury  itfelf  freezes.  Thofe  very  fudden  tranfitions,  however,  from 
heat  to  cold,  fo  common  in  the  United  States,  and  fo  very  injurious 
to  the  conftitution,  are  unknown  in  Canada;  the  feafons  alfo  are  much 
more  regular. 

The  fnow  generally  begins  to  fall  in  November;  but  fometimes  it 
comes  down  as  early  as  the  latter  end  of  Odober.  This  is  the  moft  dif- 
agreeablc  part  of  the  whole  year ;  the  air  is  then  cold  and  raw,  and  the 
iky  dark  and  gloomy ;  two  days  feldom  pafs  over  together  without  a  fall 
either  of  fnow  or  fleet.  By  the  end  of  the  firft  or  fecond  week,  how- 
ever, in  December,  the  clouds  are  generally  diffolved,  the  froft  fets  in, 
the  Iky  affumes  a  bright  and  azure  hue,  and  for  weeks  together  it  con- 
tinues the  fame,  without  being  obfcured  by  a  fingle  cloud. 

The 
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The  greateft  degree  of  cold  which  they  experience  in  Canada,  is 
in  the  month  of  January,  when  for  a  few  days  it  is  fometimes  fo 
intenfe,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  a  human  being  to  remain  out  of 
doors  for  any  confiderable  time,  without  evident  danger  of  being  froft 
bitten.  Thefe  very  cold  days,  however,  do  not  come  altogether,  but 
intervene  generally  at  fome  little  diflance  from  each  other ;  and  between 
them,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  air  is  fometimes  fo  v/arm  that  people 
in  exercife,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  feel  difpofed  to  lay  afide  the  thick 
fur  cloaks  ufually  worn  out  of  doors. 

Thofe  who  have  ever  pafled  a  winter  in  Canada,  have  by  no  means 
that  dread  of  its  feverity,  which  fome  would  have  who  have  never  ex- 
perienced a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  what  is  commonly  felt  in 
Great  Britain ;  and  as  for  the  Canadians  themfelves,  they  prefer  the 
winter  to  every  other  feafon  ;  indeed  I  never  met  with  a  Canadian, 
rich  or  poor,  male  or  female,  but  what  was  of  that  opinion ;  nor 
ought  this  to  excite  our  furprife,  when  it  is  confidered  that  they  pafs 
the  winter  fo  very  differently  from  what  we  do.  If  a  Canadian  were 
doomed  to  fpend  but  fix  weeks  only  in  the  country  parts  of  England, 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with  fnow,  I  dare  venture  to  fay  that 
he  would  be  as  heartily  tired  of  the  famenefs  which  then  pervaded  the 
face  of  nature,  and  as  defirous  of  beholding  a  green  field  once  more,  as 
any  one  of  us. 

Winter  in  Canada  Is  the  feafon  of  general  amufement.  The  clear 
frofty  weather  no  fooner  commences,  than  all  tiioughts  about  bulinefs 
are  laid  alide,  and  every  one  devotes  himfelf  to  pleafure.  The  inha- 
bitants meet  in  convivial  parties  at  each  other's  houfes,  and  pafs  the  day 
with  mufic,  dancing,  card-playing,  and  every  fecial  entertainment  that 
can  beguile  the  time.  At  Montreal,  in  particular,  fach  a  conftau't  and 
friendjy  intercourfe  is  kept  up  amongfl  the  inhabitants,  that,  as  I  have 
often  heard  it  mentioned,  it  appears  then  as  if  the  town  were  inhabited 
but  by  one  large  family. 

By  means  of  their  carioles  or  fledges,  the  Canadians  tranfport  themfelves 
over  the  fnow,  from  place  to  place,  in  the  mod  agreeable  manner,  and 
^'ith  a  degree  of  fv/iftnefs  that  appears  almoft  incredible ;  for  with  the  fame 
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horfc  it  is  poffible  to  go  eighty  miles  in  a  dny,  fo  light  is  the  draft  of 
onu  of  thefc  carriages,  and  ib  favourable  is  the  fnow  to  the  feet  of  the 
hoik'.  The  Canadi.in  cariole  or  fledge  is  calculated  to  hold  two  perfor.s 
and  a  driver  j  it  is  ufually  drawn  by  one  horfe ;  if  two  horfcs  are  made 
life  of,  they  are  put  one  before  the  other,  as  the  track  in  the  roads  will 
rot  admit  of  their  going  abreaft.  Tlie  Ihape  of  the  carriage  is  varied" 
nccording  to  fancy,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  emulation  among:':  tlie  gentle-. 
men,  v/ho  iliall  have  the  handfomell:  one.  There  arc  two  diflindt  kinds, 
Iiovvcver,  of  cariolcs,  the  open  and  the  covered.  The  former  is  com- 
monly fomcwhat  like  the  body  of  a  capriole,  put  upon  two  iron  runners 
or  flides,  fimilar  in  fiiape  to  the  irons  of  a  pair  of  fliates;  the  latter  con-, 
fills  of  the  body  of  a  chariot  put  on  runners  in  the  fame  manner,  and  co- 
vered entirely  over  with  furs,  wdiich  are  found  by  experience  to  keep  out 
the  cold  much  better  than  any  other  covering  whatfoever.  Covered  ca- 
rioles  are  not  much  liked,  except  for  the  purpofe  of  going  to  a  party 
in  the  e\ening,  for  the  great  pleafure  of  carioling  confifls  in  feeing 
and  being  feen,  and  the  ladies  always  go  cut  in  mofc  fupcrb  dreffes  of 
furs.  The  carioles  glide  over  the  fnow  with  great  fmoothnefs,  and  fo 
little  noife  do  they  make  in  Aiding  along,  that  it  is  necelTary  to  have 
a  number  of  bells  attached  to  tlie  h:.rncfs,  or  a  perfon  continually 
founding  a  hora  to  guard  againft  accidents.  The  rapidity  of  the  motion, 
with  the  found  of  thefe  bells  and  horns,  appears  to  be  very  conducive  to 
cheerfulnefs,  for  you  feldom  fee  a  dull  face  in  a  cariole.  The  Canadians 
always  take  advantage  of  the  winter  feafon  to  vifit  their  friends  who  live 
at  a  diflance,  as  travelling  is  then  fo  very  expeditious ;  and  this  is 
another  circumflance  which  contributes,  probably  not  a  little,  to  render 
the  winter  fo  extremely  agreeable  in  their  eyes. 

Though  the  cold  is  fo  very  intenfc  in  Canada,  yet  the  inhabitants  never 
fuffer  from  it,  conftant  experience  having  taught  them  how  to  guard 
againft  it  efFccT:ual'y. 

In  the  firft  place,  by  means  of  floves  they  keep  their  habitations  as 
warm  and  comfortable  as  can  be  defired.  In  large  houfes  they  gene- 
rally have  four  or  five  ftoves  placed  in  the  hall,  and  in  the  apartments 
on  the  ground  floor,  from  whence  flues  pafs  in  diflercnt  diredions  through 
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tlie  upper  rooms.  Befides  thefe  f.oves,  tbcy  likcwife  frequently  have 
open  fires  in  the  lower  apartments;  it  is  more,  however,  on  iiccount  of 
the  cheerful  appearance  they  give  to  t!ie  room,  than  for  the  fike 
of  the  warmth  they  communicate,  as  by  the  ilovcs  the  rooais  can  be 
heated  to  any  degree.  Left  any  cold  blafts  fliould  penetrate  from  with- 
out, they  have  alio  double  doors,  and  if  the  houf-  ftands  expofed,  even  dou* 
blc  windov/s,  about  ilx  inches  apart.  The  windows  are  m:.de  to  open 
lengthwife  in  the  middle,  on  hinges,  like  folding  doors,  and  where  they 
meet  they  lock  together  in  a  deep  groove;  windovv's  of  this  dcieription, 
when  clofed,  are  found  to  keep  out  the  cold  air  much  better  than  the 
common  faflics,  and  in  warm  weather  they  are  more  agreeable  tljan  any 
other  fort,  as  they  admit  more  air  when  opened.  Nor  do  the  inhabitants 
faifer  from  cold  when  they  go  abroad;  for  they  never  ilir  cut  v/ithout  firll: 
wrapping  themfclves  up  in  furs  from  head  to  foot.  I'heir  caps  entirely 
cover  the  ears,  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  face, 
leaving  nothing  expofed  except  the  eyes  and  nofe;  and  their  large  and  thick 
cloaks  eifedually  fecure  the  body;  befides  which  they  wear  fur  gloves, 
muffs,  and  fii.oes. 

It  is  furprifing  to  fee  how  well  the  Canadian  hories  fuprort  the  cold  ; 
after  ilanding  for  hours  togetlier  in  the  open  air  at  a  tiiriC  when  fpirits 
will  freeze,  they  fet  off  as  alertly  as  if  it  were  lun^mer.  The  Fren.ch 
Canadians  m.ake  no  fcruple  to  leave  their  horfcs  (landing  at  the  dour  of 
a  houfe,  without  any  covering,  in  the  co'.deil:  weather,  v/hile  they  are 
themfelves  taking  their  pleafure.  None  of  the  other  domeilic  animals 
are  as  indiffereiit  to  the  cold  as  the  horfes,  Duriiig  winter  all  the  do- 
iiTellic  animals,  not  excepting  the  poultry,  are  lodged  t;)gsther  in  one 
large  flable,  that  they  niay  keep  each  other  v,-;r.:i  ;  but  in  c:der  to  avoid 
the  expence  of  f^ediiig  many  through  the  winter,  as  Ibcn  as  the  froft 
fets  in  tijey  generally  kill  catile  and  poultry  fufncient  to  la!l  them  till 
the  return  of  fpr'i-.g.  T!ie  earcafjs  are  buried  in  the  ground,  and  ccvesed 
with  a  hea..i  ot  fiow,  and  as  they  are  v/anted  they  are  du^  up;  vegeta- 
bles are  laid  up  in  the  lame  manner,  and  they  continue  very  good  thj-ough- 
out  the  wh.ole  winter.  The  markets  In  the  towns  are  always  fupplied 
beil  at   tliis  feafon,   and  proviiions   are  t'len  alfo  the  cheap. ll;  for  the 
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farmers  having  notliing  elle  to  engage  them,  and  having  a  quantity  of 
meat  on  hand,  that  is  never  injured  from  being  fent  to  market,  flock 
to  the  towns  in  their  carioles  in  great  numbers,  and  always  well  fup- 
plied. 

The  winter  generally  continues  till  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  fome- 
times  even  till  May,  when  a  thaw  comes  on  very  fuddenly.  The  fnow 
foon  difappearf ;  but  it  is  a  long  time  before  the  immenfe  bodies  of  ice 
in  the  rivers  are  dilfolved.  The  fcene  which  prefents  itfelf  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  this  feafoa  is  moft  tremendous.  The  ice  firll:  begins  to 
crack  from  fide  to  lide,  with  a  report  as  loud  as  that  of  a  cannon. 
Afterwards,  as  the  waters  become  f.vollen  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow,  it 
is  broken  into  pieces,  and  harried  down  the  ftream  with  prodigiuus  im- 
petuofity;  but  its  courfe  is  often  interrupted  by  the  illinds  and  fli,ilo.v 
places  in  the  river  j  one  large  piece  is  p;rhips  firlf  itipj-J,  other  pieces 
erne  drift  ng  upon  that,  and  at  length  prodigious  he.^.ps  are  accumu- 
lated, in  fon:e  places  rifing  ieveral  yards  above  the  level  of  the  water. 
Sometimes  thefe  mounds  of  ice  ar;  driven  from  the  illands  or  rocks, 
upon  whicli  they  have  accumulated,  by  the  wi'iJ,  an!  are  flo-ted  down 
to  the  fea  in  one  entire  body  :  if  in  going  down  they  happen  to  ftrike 
againft  any  of  the  rocks  along  the  Ihore,  the  crafh  is  horrible  :  at  other 
times  they  remain  in  the  fame  fpot  where  they  were  firfl  formed,  and 
continue  to  obflruct  the  navigation  of  the  river  for  weeks  after  every 
appearance  of  froft  is  banifhed  on  Ihore ;  fo  very  widely  alfo  do  they 
frequently  extend  in  particular  parts  of  the  river,  and  fo  folid  are  they  at 
the  fame  time,  that  in  crofTing  from  fhore  to  iliore,  the  people,  inftead  of 
being  at  the  trouble  of  going  round  them,,  make  diredlly  for  the  ice,  dif- 
embark  upon  it,  drag  theii-  bateaux  or  canoes  acrofs,  and  launch  them 
again  on  the  cnp^fite  fide.  As  long  as  the  ice  remains  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence, no  lliips  attempt  to  pals  up  or  down  ;  tor  one  of  thefe  large  bodies 
of  ice  is  equally  dangerous  with  a  rock. 

The  rapid  progrefs  of  vegetation  in  Canada,  as  foon  as  the  winter  Is 
©ver,  is  moft  aftonifhing.  Spring  has  fcarcely  appeared,  when  you  find 
it  is  fummer.  In  a  few  dr.ys  the  fields  are  clothevi  with  t]ie  i  icheft  ver- 
dure, and  the  trees  obtain  their  foliage.     The  various  produdions  of  the 
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garden  come  in  after  each  other  in  quick  fucceffion,  and  the  grain 
Ibwn  in  May  affords  a  rich  harvefl:  by  the  latter  end  of  July.  Th  :■  part 
of  the  year,  in  which  fpring  and  LiiTiir.cr  are  fo  happily  b!;;v'ej  toge- 
ther, is  d-jlightful  beycnd  defcriptionj  nature  then  puts  on  h.r  gayeft 
attire;  at  the  lan-ie  time  the  heat  is  never  found  opprefilve ;  it  is  fe'doni 
that  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  then  rifes  ab^ve  84° :  in 
July  and  Auguft  the  weather  becomes  warmer,  and  a  few  days  often  in- 
tervene when  the  heat  is  overcoming;  daring  thefe  months  the  mer- 
cury fometimes  rifes  to  96°.  There  is  a  great  difference,  however,  in 
the  wea'her  at  this  feafon  in  different  years :  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  that  I  was  in  the  country,  I  never  obfcrved  the  thermometer  higher 
than  88°;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft  it  was 
not  higher  than  80°,  and  for  many  days  together  it  did  not  rife  beyond 
65°,  between  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

The  fall  of  the  year  is  a  moll  agreeable  feafon  in  Canada,  as  v/ell  as 
the  fummer. 

It  is  obferved,  that  there  is  in  general  a  difference  of  about  three 
weeks  in  tlie  length  of  the  winter  at  Montreal  and  at  Quebec,  and  of 
courfe  in  the  other  feafons.  When  green  peas,  flrawberries,  &c.  were 
entirely  gone  at  Montreal,  we  met  with  them  in  lull  feafon  at  Que- 
bec, 
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Inhabitants  cf  Lotvcr  Canada, — Of  the  'Tenures  by  which  Lands  are  held. 
— Not  favourable  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Country. — Some  Olferva- 
iions  thereon. — Advantages  of  fettling  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
compared, — JVhy  Emigrations  to  the  latter  Country  are  more  general, — 
Defer  iption  of  a  Journey  to  Stonehatn  Townjhip  near  ^lebec. — Defription 
of  the  River  St.  Chart's,— Of  Lake  St.  Charles,— Of  Stoneham  To^nfiip, 

Quebec. 

ABOUT  five-fixths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  are  of  French 
extradtion,  the  bulk  of  whom  are  peafants,  living  upon  the  lands 
of  the  feigniors.  Amongft  the  Englifla  inhabitants  devoted  to  agri- 
culture, but  few,  however,  are  to  be  found  occupying  land  under 
feigniors,  notv/ithilanding  that  feveral  of  the  feigniories  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Engliflimcn  ;  the  great  majority  of  them  hold  the  lands 
which  they  cultivate  by  virtue  of  certificates  from  the  governor,  and 
thefe  people  for  the  mofl  part  refide  in  the  weftern  parts  of  the  province, 
bordering  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

The  feigniors,  both  French  and  Englifli,  live  m  a  plain  fimple  ftylej 
for  although  the  feigniories  in  general  arc  cxtenfive,  but  lev/  of  them  af- 
ford a  very  large  income  to  the  proprietors. 

The  revenues  of  a  feigniory  arife  from  certain  fines  called  lods  and 
vents,  which  are  paid  by  t!ie  vaflals  on  the  alienation  of  property,  as 
wtiCn  a  farm,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  divided  by  a  valul,  during  his  lifetime, 
amo'-gll  his  fons,  or  when  any  other  than  the  immediate  iiuie  of  a  vaf- 
{■A  fuccceds  to  his  ellatc,  &c.  Izc.  The  revenues  arife  alfo  from  cer- 
tain funics  paid  on  the  granting  of  frci'h  la  ids  to  the  vaTials,  and  from  the 
profiLs  of  the  mills  of  tne  fei  nior,  to  which  the  \ailals  are  bound  to  tend 
all  their  corn  to  be  ground. 

This    lall   ohligatiD.i    is   fometirnes   extremely    irkfume   to   the  vaflal, 

when,    for  infliir.ce,   on  a  large   L igoiory    tb.erc    is  not    more   thdn   one 

ir.iil;    for  although  it   ihcuiJ  be  ten  mi!;s  dillant  from  his  h.ibitation, 

and  lie  could  get  liis  corn  ground   on  better  terms  clofe  to  his   own 

Q  door. 
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door,  yet  he  cannot  fend  it  to  any  other  mill  than  that  belotiging  to  the 
feignior,  under  a  heavy  penalty. 

The  extent  oi^  feigniorial  rights  in  Canada,  particularly  in  what  re-.^ 
lates  to  the  levying  of  the  bds  and  vents,  f.ems  to  be  by  no  means 
clearly  afcertained,  fo  that  where  the  feignior  happens  to  be  a  man  of  a 
rapacious  difpofition,  the  vafial  is  foirxtiines  compelled  to  pay  fines, 
which,  in  ftridl  jaftice  perhaps,  ought  not  to  be  demanded.  In  the  firft, 
provincial  alTembly  that  was  called,  this  bulinefs  was  brought  forward, 
and  the  equity  and  policy  was  ftrongly  urged  by  fom.e  of  the  Engliih. 
members,  that  poffeiTed  confiderable  abilities,  of  having  proper  bounds 
fixed  to  the  pov/cr  of  tlie  feigniors,  and  of  having  all  the  fines  and  fer- 
vices  due  from  their  vadals  accurately  afcertained,  and  made  generally 
known;  hut  th.e  French  members,  a  great  number  of  whom  were 
themfelves  feigniors,  being  rtrongly  aUaclied  to  old  habits,  and  thinking 
that  it  was  conducive  to  their  intercil  that  their  authority  ihould  ilill 
continue  undefined,  oppcfed  the  meafure  with  great  warmth,  and  no- 
thing was  done. 

Nearly  all  thofe  ports  of  Canada  which  were  inhabited  when  the 
country'  was  under  Frcnich  go\^ernment,  as  well  as  the  unoccupied 
lands  granted,  to  individuals  during  the  fame  period,  are' comprized 
under  different  feigniories,  and  thefe,  with  all  the  ufages  and  cuf- 
toU'S  thereto  formerly  pertaining,  were  confirmed  to  the  proprietaries 
by  .the  Quebec  bill,  which  began  to  be  in  force  in  ?vlay  17753  thefe 
land.;,  therefore,  are  held  by  unqueftionable  titles.  ,  All  the  v/afte  lands^ 
hovv'.ver,  of  the  crown,  that  have  been  allorted  fince  the  conqueft,  havd 
been  granted  fimply  by  certificates  of  occupation,  or  licenfes  from  the 
governor,  giving  permiliion  to  perfons  who  applied  for  thefe  lands  to 
fettle  upon  them  ;  no  ;  ateiits,  conveying  a  clear  pofi'eOlon  of  them,  have 
ever  been  made  out ;  it  is  merely  by  courtefy  that  they  are  held;  and  if  a 
governor  thought  proper  to  reclaim  them  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  he 
has  only  to  lay  the  word,  and  the  titles  of  the  occupiers  fink  into  air. 
Thus  it  is,  that  although  feveral  perfons  have  expended  large  fums  of 
money  in  procuring,  and  afterwards   improving  towndiips  "'••,  none   of 

*  Trads  of  wafte  land,  ufually  ten  miles  fquare.        .     -  • 

them 
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them  are  yet  enabled  to  fell  a  fingle  acre  as  aa  indemnification  for  thcfc 
expences ;  at  leafl  no  title  can  be  given  with  wliat  is  offered  for  falc, 
and  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  fuppofed,  that  purchafers  of  fuch  property 
will  eafily  be  found.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  different  proprietaries  of 
thefe  town£l:iips  have  been  affured,  on  the  part  of  government,  that  pa- 
tents fhall  be  granted  to  every  one  of  them,  and  they  are  fully  perfuaded 
that  thefe  will  be  made  out  fome  time  or  other  j  but  they  have  in  vain 
waited  for  them  for  three  years,  and  they  are  arixioufly  waiting  for  them 
fiiU  *. 

Different  motives  have  been  afiigned  for  this  condudl  on  the  part  of 
the  Britifli  government.  In  the  firft  place  it  has  been  alledged,  that  the 
titles  are  withheld,  in  order  to  prevent  fpeculation  and  land  jobbing  from 
rifmg  to  the  fame  height  in  Canada  as  they  have  done  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a  notorious  fad:,  that  in  the  United  States  land  jobbing  has  led  to 
a  feries  of  the  mofl  nefarious  practices,  whereby  numbers  have  already 
fuffered,  and  by  which  ftill  greater  numbers  mufl  fuffer  hereafter.  By 
the  machinations  of  a  few  interefled  individuals,  who  have  contrived  by 
various  methods  to  get  immenfe  tradls  -f-  of  wafle  land  into  their  pofTef- 
fion,  fiditious  demands  have  been  created  In  the  market  for  land,  the 
price  of  it  has  confequently  been  enhanced  much  beyond  its  intrinfic 
worth,  and  thcfe  perfons  have  then  taken  the  opportunity  of  felling 
what  they  had  on  hand  at  an  enormous  profit.  The  wealth  that  has 
fjeen  accumulated  by  particular  perfoqs  in  the  United  States,  in  this  man- 
ner, is  prodigious  J  and  numberlefs  others,  witnefTes  to  their  prolperity, 
have  been  tempted  to  make  purchafes  of  land,  in  hopes  of  realizing  for- 

*  I  received  a  letter,  Jated  early  in  the  year  "  veyor's  office,  and  he  afTures   me,  that  in  con- 

1796,  from  a  gentleman  in   Canada,  who  has  "  jjnftion  with  him,  he  will  do  evei-y  thing  in 

taken  up  one  of  thcfe  townfhips,  which  contains  "  his  power  to  expedite  my  obtaining  a  patent. 

the  following  paragiaph:  "  At  prefent  the  mat-  "  The  governor,  he  fays,  means  that  the  land  bu- 

••  ter  remains  in  an  unfcttled  ftate,  although  every  "  finefs  lliould  go  forward." 
"  ftep  has  been  taken  on  my  part  to  accelerate  f    There   have  been  many  inftances  in  the 

'•  the  compl  tion  of  the  bufinefs.     Mr.  D— — 's  United   States  of  a  fingle  individual's   holding 

"patent,  \i'hich  was  fent  homt-  s.s  a  model,  is  not  upwards  of  three  millions  of  acres  at  one  time, 

"  yet  returned.     I  received  a   letter  lately  fn>m  and  fonje   f:w  individuals  have  been  known  tp 

••  Mr.  Secretary  R ,  in  which  he  infer. i.s  me,  held  :■■'.  n  twice  that  quantity  at  once. 

*'  that  Mr.  G— ~—  is  agiiin  returned  to  the  fur- 

tunes 
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tunes  in  a  fimilar  way,  by  icUinT;  o^it  fii-:all  portLns  ■?::  an  aJ- 
price.  Thus  it  is  that  the  nominal  value  of  waftj  land  lia:;  been  r:,i.j:i 
lb  iuddeniy  in  the  United  States;  for  large  trafts,  v.hich  ton  years  bjfbr:; 
were  Iching  for  a  few  pence  per  acre,  have  Ibid  in  nnniberleis  in- 
ilances,  latei'/,  for  dollars  per  acre,  an  augmeiitation  in  price  v/hicli 
tiie  increafe  of  population  alone  Vv'ould  by  no  mean.s  have  occafioned. 
Eil:;tes,  like  articles  of  merchandize,  have  palled,  before  they  have  ever 
been  improveil,  through  the  hands  of  dozens  of  peopic,  v/ho  never  pcr- 
hips  were  witbdn  iive  hundred  ir.iles  of  thcrn,  and  the  confumer  or  hi:-- 
iner,  in  confequence  of  the  profits  laid  on  by  tliefe  people,  to  wlioin  they 
have  fcverally  belonged,  has  had  frequcntlv  to  pay  a  tnoft  c:-.o;bi;a:it  price 
for  the  little  fpot  whicii  he  has  purchafed  '■■. 

Speculation  and  land  jobbing  carried  to  fjch  a  pitch  can-not  but  be 
ceeu-sed  great  evils  in  the  con-imunity,and  to  prevent  them  from  extending 
into  Canada  appears  to  be  an  objeil;  well  wcrtliy  the  atteiition  of  go- 
vernment; but  it  feerns  unneccffary  to  have  recourfe  for  that  purpofc 
to  the  very  CAceptlonable  meaiure  of  Vv'itb.holding  a  good  title  to  all 
lands  granted  by  the  crownj  a  meafure  difablin.g  tb.e  land  holder  from 
taking  the  proper  fccps  to  improve  his  ellate,  which  gives  rife  fo  dif- 
trufc  and  fufpicion,  and  materially  impedes  the  growing  profperity  of  tlie 
country. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  land-jobbing  could  never  arrive  at  fuch  a  height 
in  Canada  as  to  be  produdtivc  of  limilar  evils  to  tliofe  already  fprung  up 
from  it  in  the  United  Spates,  or  limilar  to  thofe  further  ones  v/ith  which 
the  country  is  threatened,  if  no  more  land  were  granted  bv  the  crov./n, 
to  any  one  individual,  than  a  tovvnihip  often  thoufand  acres;  or  niould 
it  be  thought  that  grants  of  fuch  an  extent  even  opened  too  v/iJe  a  field 


•  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796,  this 
traffic  \v.-s  at  its  higheil  pitch,  and  at  this  tirn; 
General  VS'ailiington,  fo  eminently  diJHngaiiheJ 
for  his  prudence  and  forefight,  perceiving  th.-.t 
land  had  rilen  beyond  its  aftual  value,  and  per- 
fuaded  that  it  could  not  rife  higher  for  feme  years 
to  come,  advertifed  for  fale  every  acre  of  which 
hs  wns  pofiefTed,  except  the  farms  of  Mount 
VeiT.on.     The  event  lliewed  how  accurate  his 


judgment  was.  In  the  clol'e  of  the  year,  one  r'' 
the  great  land  jobbers,  difappcinted  in  liis  calca- 
lations,  was  obliged  to  abfccnd  ;  the  land  traJa 
v/as  fliaken  to  its  very  foundation  ;  bankruptci^i; 
fpread  like  wildfire  from  one  great  city  ts  an- 
other, and  men  that  had  begun  to  buihJ  palaces 
found  thenifelves  likely  to  have  no  hrucr  liaci- 
tation  for  a  time  tlian  the  commua  gaol. 


K  h 
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for  fpeculation,  certain  reftriiftlons  might  be  kid  upon  the  grantee ;  he 
might  be  bound  to  improve  his  tovvnfhip  by  a  claufe  in  the  patent,  in- 
validating the  fale  of  more  than  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  it,  unlefs  to  adlual 
fettlers,  until  a  certain  number  of  people  fliould  be  refident  thereon  *, 
Such  a  claufe  would  effedually  prevent  the  evil ;  for  it  is  the  granting 
of  very  extenfive  trads  of  wafte  lands  to  individuals,  without  binding 
them  in  any  way  to  improve  them,  which  gives  rife  to  fpeculation  and 
land-jobbing. 

By  others  it  is  imagined,  that  the  withholding  of  clear  titles  to  the 
lands  is  a  meafure  adopted  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  a  di- 
minution of  the  inhabitants  from  taking  place  by  emigration. 

Not  only  townlhips  have  been  granted  by  certificates  of  occupation, 
but  alfo  numberlefs  fmall  portions  of  land,  from  one  hundred  acres  up- 
wards, particularly  in  Upper  Canada,  to  royalifis  and  others,  who  have 
at  difil-rent  periods  cniigrated  from  the  United  States,  Thefe  people 
have  all  of  them  improved  their  feveral  allotments.  By  withholding  any 
better  title,  therefore,  than  that  of  a  certificate,  they  are  completely 
tied  down  to  their  iarms,  unlefs,  indeed,  they  think  proper  to  abandon 
them,  together  with  tlic  fruits  of  many  years  labour,  without  receiving 
any  compenfation  whalfoever  for  fo  doing. 

it  is  not  probable,  however,  that  thcfe  people,  if  they  had  a  clear 
title  to  their  lands,  would  return  back  to  the  United  States ;  the 
royalifts,  wlio  were  driven  out  of  the  country  by  the  ill  treatment  of  the 
other  inhabitants,  certainly  would  not  3  nor  would  the  others,  who  have 
voluntarily  quitted  the  country,  return,  whilll  Iclf-intereft,  which  led. 
them  originally  to  come  into  Canada,  operated  in  fivour  of  their  re- 
maining there.  It  was  the  profped  of  getting  land  on  advantageous 
terms  which  induced  them  to  emigrate;  land  is  fcill  a  cheaper  article 
in  Canada  than  in  the  Uniccd  States ;  and  as  there  is  much  more  wafte 
land  m  the  former,  tha;i  in  the  latter  countr\',  in  proportion  to  the  num- 

»    The   plan  of  binding    every   pcrfon   that  (liip  is  allotted,  it  is  ftipuLited,  that  every  perfon 

fhouli  take  up  a  townlhip  to  iniprove  it,  by  pro-  fliall  provide  forty  fettlers  for  his  townfhip  ;  but 

vidir.g  a  certain   number   of    (cttlcis,   has    not  as  no  given  lime  is   mentioned  for  the  prociirir.g 

wholly  efcapcd  the  notice  of  govcrnmu'U  ;  for  in  of  thcle  IcUlers,  \hi:  llibulaiiou  becomes  nuga- 

the  licences  of  occupation,  by  wliich  tnch  town-  torv. 

ber 
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tcr  of  the  inhabitants,  it  will  probably  continue  fo  for  p.  length  of  (in:e 
to  come.  In  the  United  States,  st  [irefcnt,  it  is  impofiible  to  get  Lmsl 
without  paying  for  it;  and  in  parts  of  the  country  where  the  foil  i;  ricbi, 
and  where  fome  fettlements  arc  -.already  made,  a  trad  of  land,  fufficient 
for  a  moderate  farm,  is  fcarccly  to  be  procured  under  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars. In  Canada,  however,  a  man  has  only  to  make  application  to  go- 
vernment, and  on  his  taking  t'le  oath  of  allegiance,  he  im.mediately  gets 
one  hundred  acres  of  excelie:.  ^iicleared  lai:!d,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
other  fettlements,  gratis;  and  if  able  to  improve  it  dirediy,  he  can 
get  even  a  larger  quantity.  But  it  is  a  h.C:  worthy  of  notice,  which 
banifbes  every  fufpicion  relative  to  a  diminution  of  the  inliabitants  taking 
place  by  emigrations  into  the  States,  that  great  numbers  cf  people  from 
the  States  adually  emigrate  into  Canada  annually,  \\hiift  none  of  the 
Canadians,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  diipofe  of  their  property, 
emigrate  into  the  United  States,  except,  liKieed,  a  very  iew  of  thofo 
who  have  refided  in  the  towns. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  others  again,  it  is  not  for  either  of  the 
purpofes  already  mentioned,  tliat  clear  titles  are  withheld  to  the  lands 
granted  by  the  crown,  but  for  that  of  binding  down  to  their  good  be-i 
haviour  the  people  of  each  province,  more  particularly  the  Americans 
that  have  emigrated  from  the  States  lately,  who  are  regarded  by  many 
with  an  eye  of  fufpicion,  notwithftanding  they  have  taken  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  the  crown.  It  is  very  unfair,  however,  to  imagine  that 
thefe  people  would  be  ready  to  revolt  a  fecond  time  from  Great  Britain, 
if  they  were  made  frill  more  independent  than  they  are  now,  merely 
becaufe  they  did  fo  on  a  former  occafion,  when  their  liberties  and  rights 
as  men  and  as  fubjeds  of  the  Britilh  empire  v/cre  fo  HiamefuUy  difre- 
garded ;  on  the  contrary,  were  clear  titles  granted  with  the  lands  be- 
llowed by  the  crown  oa  them,  and  tlie  other  fubjects  of  the  province, 
inftead  ot  giving  rife  to  difaffeclion,  there  is  every  reafon  to  think  it 
would  m.ake  them  ftlll  more  loyal,  and  more  attached  to  the  Britilh  go- 
vernment,'as  no  invidious  diftincflions  could  then  be  drawn  between  the 
condition  of  the  land  holders  in  the  States  and  thofe  in  Canada.  The 
material  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  would  then  be  full  as  exten- 

H  h  2  five' 
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five  in  the  one  ccuiitrv  as  in  the  ctr.erj  and  as  no  pofitlve  advantage  coulti 
be  gained  hy  a  revolt,  it  is  not  likelv  that  Americans,  of  all  peopl:  in  the 
world  the  mofi;  devoted  to  iclf-intereil,  would  expofe  their  perJlns  and 
properties  in  fuch  an  attcnipt. 

L^',  however,  the  Americans  from  the  States  are  people  that  would 
abiife  fuch  favours  from  the  crown,  Vv'hy  v.-ere  they  admitted  into  the 
province  at  all  ?  The  government  miglit  eafily  have  kept  them  out,  by 
rcfufing  to  them  aiv/  grants  of  lands;  bat  at  any  rate,  v\ere  it  th.ought 
expedient  to  adtjiit  them,  and  were  fuch  mcafures  neccfary  to  k'^ep 
.tliem  in  due  fubj-.tfiion,  it  feen;S  hard  that  the  faine  meaiures  (hould  be 
f.dopted  in  regard  to  the  inhabitants  cf  the  p^o^'i:lce,  who  fcoo,.;  rirm  to 
the  Britiiii  government,  even  at  tliie  time  when  'die  people  in  ev^ry 
other  pait  of  the  contiiient  revolted. 

For  w'natever  reafon  this  iyfiem  of  not  granting  unexceptionable  titles 
with  the  land,  which  the  crv.wn  voluntarily  heftows  on  its  faithful  fub- 
jc^'s,  1k;s  been  adopted,  one  thing  appears  evid:nt,  namely,  that  it  has 
very  confideiubly  retarded  the  improven:cnt  of  both  t\\e  provinces; 
and  indeed,  as  long  as  it  is  continued,  t'ney  mud  hoth  remain  very 
backv/ard  counties,  compared  uith  any  of  the  adjoining  llates.  Were 
an  oppofite  fyilcm,  hovvever,  purfucd,  and  the  iaiids  granted  merely 
with  fuch  rertriLtioiis  as  were  fouPid  aiifolutely  necclkiry,  in  order  to 
prevent  jobbing,  the  h.ippy  effects  of  a  ireafure  of  th.at  natuie  v/ould 
fcon  become  vifiMe;  tlie  face  of  the  country  v/ould  be  quickly  me- 
liorated, and  it  is  probahle  that  there  would  not  be  any  part  of  North 
An:erica,  where  they  v/ould,  after  a  Hiort  period,  be  able  to  boall  that 
in-.provement  had  taken  place  more  rapidly. 

it  is  very  certain,  that  v.'cre  the  lands  graiUed  in  this  manner,  n:any 
more  people  u'ouid  annualiy  crr.igrate  into  Canada  from  the  United 
States  than  at  prcfer.t ;  for  tiu-re  are  numbers  v. ho  corns  yearly  i;ito  the 
country  tc;  *'  explore  it,"  that  return  back  fo'.ely  becaufe  they  cannot 
get  lands  with  an  indiiputable  title  ;  I  have  repeate.lly  met  v/iili  thefo 
people  myle'a  in  U,  per  Canada,  and  have  heard  tr.em  exnrefs  the  utmo:"!; 
diftppoiritmcnt  at  not  being  able  to  get  lands  en  fuch  terriis  even  for 
iiacr.ey  3  I  have  hea/i  cilurs  in  the  f.ates  alfo  fpcak  to  the  fune  pur- 
port 
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pert  after  they  had  been  ui  Canada ;  it  is  highly  probable,  moreover, 
that  niany  of  the  people,  svho  leave  Gieat  Britain  and  Ireland  ior  Ame- 
r-LM,  would  then  be  induced  to  Ictilc  in  Canada  Inflead  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Sri'.' Hi  empire  would  not,  in  that  cafe,  lofe,  as  it  does 
row,  thoufands  of  valuable  citizens  every  year. 

What  are  the  general  iiuiuccmen.ts,  may  here  be  afked,  to  people  to 
quit  Great  Britain  for  the  United  Statet.  ?  They  have  been  u.iiir.icd  up 
I-v  Mr.  Cooper  ■•%  in  his  lefters  publiihed  in  1794,  on  tlie  fuSjeft  of 
eiiiigrating  to  America;  and  we  cannot  have  recourfe,  on  tb:  r:hoic,  to 
better  authority. 

•'  in  iTjy  mind,"  'c  ir.  ys,  "  tlie  hrif  and  principal  inducement  to  a  per- 
"  foji  to  quit  Englarid  lor  Air.erica  is,  the  lotal  abfence  of  an:-:lcty  refpeti- 
*'  hig  th:  jiiiiirc  Jiiccejs  cf  a  Jivnily.  Tliere  is  little  fault  to  find  with  the 
*'  governn-.ent  of  America,  th.it  is,  of  the  Uxiited  States,  either  in  prin- 
**  ciole  or  pradice.  There  are  fev/  taxes  to  pay,  and  thof^  are  of  ac- 
"  l<:!iGv,'ledgeu  necefitv,  and  m.oderate  in  anjount,  Tliere  are  r.o  ani- 
"  moiities  about  religion,  and  it  is  a  fabjeel  about  which  iew  quefcious. 
"  are  afked ;  there  are  few  refpefting  political  m.en  or  polidcal  m.ea-. 
"  fiires;  i'{i&  prefent  irritation  of  meii's  minds  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
"  difeordasit  ilate  of  focicty  on  political  accounts,  is  not  k;iovvn  there. 
"  The  governmerit  is  the  government  cf  the  people,  and  for  tlie  people. 
"  There  are  no  tythes  nor  game  laws;  and  exciie  laws  upon  ipirics  only, 
"  and  fimilar  to  the  Britiili  only  in  name.  There  are  no  great  men  of 
"  rank,  nor  many  of  great  riches ;  r.or  have  the  rich  the  power  of  ' 
"  oppreillng  the  lefs  rich,  for  poverty  is  almGif  unknown  j  .nor  :ire  the 
"  fircets  crowded  with  beggars.  You  ice  no  where  l\\Q  difguiring  and 
*'  miclancholy  contrail:,  fo  con~in;on  in  Europe,  of  vice  and  filth,  and 
"  rags  and  wretchednel^,  in  ihe  immediate  nciglibourhood  of  tlr.  ma:^; 
"  Vv'anton  extravagance,  and  tlie  m-O-il  ufelcfs  a-^d  luxurious  nataJo;  nor 
"  are  the  common  people  fo  depraved  as  in  G;eat  Britain.  QrnrJ.s  are 
'■'■  uncommcn,  and  boxing  m.:tches  unknoua  in  the  icre::ts.     1  ;.crc  arc 


'■'  Rlr.  Cooper,  late  cf  Mancficiler,  who  ciiii-     Tinici-icans  ivlio  havc-H:; 
gratcu  to  A-.neiici  wkH  :i'l  his  fatnilv,  and  ^vhcfc      Oi\i;:'r!>'.tlon, 
aatlioiity  has  b;en  very  generally  quoted  by  the 
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*'  no  military  to  keep  the  people  in  awe.  Robberies  are  very  rare.  All 
"  thefc  aVe  real  advantages  ;  hut  great  as  they  are,  they  do  not  weigh 
*'  with  rne  lb  much  as  the  lingle  connderation  firft  mentioned." 

Any  perlbn  that  has  tra\7elled  generally  through  the  United  States 
mull  acknowledge,  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  here  fpoken  with  great  par- 
tiality;  for  as  to  the  morality  and  good  order  that  prevails  amongft  the 
people,  he  has  applied  to  all  of  them  what  only  holds  true  with  refped 
to  thofe  who  live  in  the  moll  improved  parts  of  the  country. 

He  is  extremely  inaccurate  alfo,  in  reprefenting  the  people  of  tlie 
fcates  as  free  from  all  animofities  about  political  meafures  j  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  perhaps,  where 
party  fpirit  runs  higher,  wliere  political  fubjefls  are  more  frequently  the 
topic  oi'  converlation  amongft  all  clafles,  and  where  fuch  fuhjetls  are 
more  frequently  the  caufe  of  rancorous  difputations  and  laftingditterences 
nmongll  the  people.  I  have  repeatedly  been  in  towns  where  one  half 
of  the  inhabitants  would  Icarcely  deign  to  fpeak  to  the  other  half,  on 
account  of  the  difterence  of  their  political  opinions ;  and  it  is  fcarcely 
poffible,  in  any  part  of  the  country,  to  remain  for  a  few  hours  in  a  mixed 
company  of  men,  W'ithout  witnelling  fome  acrimonious  difpute  from  the 
fame  caufe. 

Let  us,  however,  compare  the  Inducements  which  he  holds  out  to  people 
in  England  to  leave  that  country  for  America,  that  is,  for  the  United 
States,  with  the  inducements  there  would  be  to  fettle  in  Canada,  under  the 
premifed  fuppoiition,  that  the  land  was  there  granted  in  an  unexcep- 
tionable manner. 

From  the  land  being  plentiful  in  Canada,  and  confequent'y  at  a 
very  low  price,  but  likely  to  increafe  in  value,  whihl  in  the  States, 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  rifen  to  an  exorbitant  value,  beyond  which  it  is 
not  likely  to  rife  for  fome  time  to  come,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
a  man  of  moderate  property  could  provide  for  his  family  with  much 
more  eafc  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  as  far  as  land  v/ere  his 
objeft. 

In  Canada,  alfo,  there  is  a  much  greater  opening  for  young  m:n  ac- 
quainted with  any  bufinefs  or  profefiion  that  can  be  carried  on  in  Ame- 
rica, 
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rica,  than  there  is  in  the  United  States.  The  expence  of  fettling  'm 
Canada  would  be  far  lefs  alfo  than  in  any  one  of  the  flates ;  for  ia 
the  former  country  the  neceflaries  and  conveniencies  of  life  are  remark- 
ably cheap,  vvhilft,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  other  they  are  far  dearer  than 
in  England  J  a  man  therefore  would  certainly  have  no  greater  anxiety 
about  the  fiture  fuccefs  of  a  family  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  abfence  of  this  anxiety,  according  to  Mr.  Cooper,  Is  the  ^reai 
inducement  to  fettle  in  the  States,  lohich  weighs  with  him  more  than  all 
ether  confiderations  put  together. 

The  taxes  of  Lower  Canada  have  already  hzQn  enumerated  ;  they  are 
of  acknowledged  neceflity,  and  much  lower  in  amount  and  number  than, 
thofe  paid  in  the  States. 

There  are  no  animohties  in  Canada  about  religion,  and  people  of  all 
perfuafions  are  on  a  perf^dt  equality  with  each  other,  except,  indeed,  it 
be  the  proteflant  diiientcrs,  \v\\o  may  happen  to  live  on  lands  that  were 
fubjecT:  to  tithes  under  the  French  government  3  they  have  to  pay  tithes 
to  the  Engliih  epifcopalian  clergy  J  but  there  is  not  a  diflenter  living 
on  tithe  lands,  perhi^ps,  in  the  vv'hole  province.  The  lands  granted 
fince  the  conqueft  are  not  liable  to  tithes.  The  Englifl:i  epifcopalian 
clergy  are  provided  for  by  the  crown  out  of  the  wafle  lands,  and  all 
diffenters  have  fimply  to  pay  their  own  clergy. 

There  are  no  game  laws  in  Canada,  nor  any  excife  laws  whatfoever. 

As  for  the  obfervation  made  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  refpe(ft  to  'C'A'i.  mili- 
tary, it  is  almoft  too  futile  to  deferve  notice.  If  a  foldier,  however, 
be  an  objed  of  terror,  the  timid  man  will  not  find  himfelfat  eafe  in  the 
United  States  any  more  than  in  England,  as  he  will  meet  with  foldiers 
in  New  York,  on  Governor's  ifland,  at  Mifflin  Fort  near  Phil.idL-lphia, 
at  the  forts  on  the  North  River,  at  Niagara,  at  Detroit,  and  at  Olwego, 
&c.  on  the  lakes,  and  all  through  the  v/cllern  country,  at  the  different 
pofis  which  were  eftabliihed  by  General  Wayne. 

In  every  other  refpecfl,  what  ?»lr.  Cocper  has  faid  of  the  United  States 
liokls  good  with  regard  to  Canada;  nay  more,  it  mufl;  certainly  in  addi- 
tion be  allov/ed  by  every  unprejudiced  perfon  tliat  lias  been  in  both 
countries,  that  morality  and  good  order  are  much  more  ccnfpicu.ous 
§  ainonga 
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r.n-.on^d-  t!;c  Caradian-.  of  every  ikicripuon,  thiii  tiie  people  oi^'ihe  States; 
d.unk.nnels  is  undoubtedly  niuch  Icfs  coaomon  asriongil:  t!i^-:n,  as  is 
[ranJ.liiig,  and  alio  n;;arreiS. 

Eaj  indcpcr.Gjr.t  of  thefe  inducenienls  to  fcttic  in  Canada,  there  is 
iliii  another  circum/^Anco  v/hich  ought  to  weigli  greatly  with  every 
liritiih  cHiigrauL,  according  to  the  c]-'ini.;n  even  of  Mr.  Coo;:cr  himfelf. 
After  adviLir.g  his  friends  "to  go  where  land  is  cheap  and  fertile,  and 
"  wl-icrc  it  is  in  a  rrogri.is  of  iinproveinent,"  he  reco:nmends  tliein 
"  to  go  ioiiic\:hcre,  if  pofllb'e,  ivj  tic  uclyjb^itrbood  oj' a  Je-vj  Eng/tih, 
"  v/hcle  foeiety,  even  in  Anisiica,  is  interefiing  to  an  Engiiih  fettler, 
"  \v]-jo  cannc'c  eiitircly  reiinquilli  tiij  mnnorla  tcmpcris  atli  \'  that  is, 
as  he  particularly  mentions  in  anotlicr  paff-^.gc,  "  he  will  find  their 
"  n:!anners  and  converfiitlon  far  more  agreeable  than  thofe  of  the  Ame- 
"  ricanc,"  and  from  being  cliiefly  in  their  company,  he  will  not  be  fo 
vhtw  torwisniizd  wiih  the  paiiiful  refleilion,  that  be  has  not  only  left, 
but  abfolutcly  renounced  his  iialive  country,  and  the  men  whom  he 
ojice  held  dear  abo\'e  all  ethers,  and  united  hiinfclf,  in  their  llead,  wdth 
people  whofe  vain  boafts  zvA  ignorant  ailcrtlons,  however  liarlh  and 
grating  they  :nay  found  to  his  ears,  he  muil:  liilen  to  without  murmur- 
ing. 

Now  in  Canada,  particularly  in  Lower  Canada,  in  the  neighbour- 
liocd  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  an  Englidi  fettler  would  find  himfelf 
farroundcd  by  his  countrymen ;  and  although  his  moderate  circumftances 
fliouid  jiave  induced  him  to  leave  England,  yet  he  would  not  be  troubled 
v.ith  iht  difagrccable  reficfcion  that  he  had  totally  ren.ounced  his  native 
land,  i'lid  fworn  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power  j  he  would  be  able  to 
conlid.er  with  heartfelt  fitisfadion,  that  he  was  living  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  country  W'herein  he  had  drawn  his  firft  breatb;  tliat  iie 
was  contributing  to  her  profperity,  and  the  welhtre  cf  many  of  his 
countrju^cn,  while  he  was  ameliorating  his  own  fortune. 

Fjom  a  Qv.c  con fi deration  of  every  one  of  tlie  before  menrioned  cir- 
cumftances, it  appear?  evident  to  me,  that  there  is  no  part  of  America  fo 
f:'t-.bie  'O  an  £;  g'.iih  or  Irilh  f.  tiler  as  the  vici.dty  of  Moiitreal  or 
■t/'..  '~ec  ii!  Canafla,  a-id  'v'hliln  'vwjnty  miles  of  ea^h  of  tlicfe  places 
L..';.-j  ji  am-'le  room  for  tiioiifauus  of  additional  inhabitants. 
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I  muit  not  omit  here  to  give  feme  account  of  a  new  fettlement  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  which  I  and  my  fellow  travellers  vifited  in 
company  with  fome  neighbouring  gentlemen,  as  it  may  in  fome  degree 
tend  to  confirm  the  truth  of  what  I  have  faid  refpedting  the  impolicy  of 
withholding  indifputable  titles  to  the  lands  lately  granted  by  the  crown, 
and  as  it  may  ferve  at  the  fame  time  to  fhew  how  many  eligible  fpots 
for  new  fettlements  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
city. 

We  fet  off  from  Quebec  in  calaOies,  and  following,  with  a  little  de- 
viation only,  the  courfe  of  the  River  St.  Charles,  arrived  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lake  of  the  fame  name,  about  twelve  miles  dillant  from 
Quebec. 

The  River  St.  Charles  flows  from  the  lake  into  the  bafon,  near  Quebec; 
at  its  mouth  it  is  about  thirty  yards  wide,  but  not  navigable  for  boats, 
except  for  a  few  miles  up,  owing  to  the  numerous  rocks  and  falls.  In 
the  fpring  of  the  year,  when  it  is  much  fwollen  by  floods,  rafts  have 
been  conduced  down  the  whole  way  from  the  lake,  but  this  has  not 
been  accomplifned  without  great  difficulty,  fome  danger,  and  a  confi- 
derable  lofs  of  time  in  paffing  the  different  portages.  The  diilance  from 
the  lake  to  Quebec  being  fo  Hiort,  land  carriage  muil  always  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  water  conveyance  along  this  river,  except  it  be  fur  tir.ibcr. 

The  courfe  of  the  St.  Charles  is  very  irregular  ;  in  fome  places  it  ap- 
pears almoft  llagnant,  v/Iiilfc  in  od)ers  it  llioots  with  wonderful  impe- 
tuofity  over  deep  beds  of  rocks.  The  views  upcn  it  are  very  roniaiitic, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lorctte,  a  village  of  tlie  Huron 
Indians,  where  the  river,  after  falling  in  a  bcaut.fal  cafcadc  over  a  ledge 
of  rocks,  wands  through  a  deep  dell,  (haded  on  each  fide  with  tall 
trees. 

The  face  of  the  country  between  Quebec  and  the  lake  is  extremely 
pleafing,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tity,  where  the  fettlements 
are  numerous,  well  cultivated;  but  as  you  retire  from  it  the  fettlements 
become  fewer  and  fewer,  and  the  country  of  cuurfe  appears  wilder. 
From  the  top  of  a  hill,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  lak.-,  wliicli  com- 
mands a  line  viev/  of  that  and  the  adjacent  country,  not  OiOr^,  urva  five 

I  i  cr 
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or  fix  houfes  are  to  be  fcen,  and  beyond  thefe  there  is  no  fettlemeat  be- 
fide  that  on  Sconeham  townfhip,  the  one  under  immediate  notice. 

On  arriving  at  the  lake,  we  found  two  canoes  in  waiting  for  us,  and 
embarked  on  board. 

Lake  St.  Charles  is  about  four  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  and  its  breadth 
on  an  average  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  It  confifts  of  two  bodies  of 
water  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  ;  they  communicate  together  by  a  narrow 
pafs,  through  which  a  finart  current  fets  towards  Quebec.  The  fcenery 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  lake  is  uninterefting,  but  along  the  upper 
part  of  it  the  views  are  highly  pidlurefque,  particularly  upon  a  firft 
entrance  through  the  pafs.  The  lake  is  here  interfperfed  with  large 
rocks;  and  cloTe  to  the  water  on  one  fide,  as  flxr  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
rocks  and  trees  appear  blended  together  in  the  moft  beautiful  manner. 
The  fliores  are  bold,  and  richly  ornamented  with  hanging  woods ;  and 
the  head  of  the  lake  being  concealed  from  the  view  by  feveral  little 
promontories,  you  are  led  to  imagine  that  the  body  of  water  is  far  more 
extenfive  than  in  reality.  Towards  the  upper  end  the  view  is  termi- 
nated by  a  range  of  blue  hills,  which  appear  at  a  diflance,  peeping  over 
the  tops  of  tlxe  tall  trees.  When  a  few  fettlements  come  to  be  made 
Iicre,  open  to  the  lake,  for  the  land  bordering  upon  it  is  quite  in  its  na- 
tural Hate,   this  nuifl  indeed  be  a  heavenly  little  fpot. 

The  depth  of  the  water  in  the  lake  is  about  eight  feet,  in  feme 
places  more,  in  others  Lfs.  The  water  is  clear,  and  as  Icveral  Imall 
ilreams  fail  into  it  to  fupply  what  runs  off  by  the  River  St.  Charles, 
it  is  kept  conflantly  in  a  ilate  of  circulation;  but  it  is  not  well  tafted, 
owing  as  is  conceived  to  the  bottom  being  in  fome  parts  overgrown  with 
weeds.  Prodigious  numbers  of  bull  frogs,  however,  are  found  about  the 
fliorcs,  which  Ihev/s  that  fprings  of  good  water  abound  near  it,  for  thele 
creatures  arc  never  met  with  but  where  the  water  is  of  a  good  quality. 

At  th.e  upper  part  of  ihe  lake   we  landed,  and  having  proceeded  for 

about    half  a    mile    over  fome  low   ground    bare   of  trees,   from  beirig 

annually  flooded  on  the  diffolution  of  the  fnow,  we  ftruck  into  the  woods. 

Jlere  a  road  newly  cut  foon  attra(-l:ed   our  attention,  and  following  the 

A  courfe 
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courfe  of  it  for  a  mile  or  two,  we  at  laft  efpied,  through  a  ilidJen  ontii- 
ing  between  the  trees,  the  charming  little  fettlement. 

The  dwelling  houfe,  a  neat  boarded  little  manfion  pr.intcd  vvJiit-f,  l.^. 
gether  with  the  offices,  were  fituated  on  a  fmall  eminence;  to  tlir  r:;W\t, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Hope,  flood  the  barn,  the  larged  in  all  Canada,  witli 
a  firm  yard  exacftly  in  the  Engliih  fcyle  ;  bcliind  the  barn  was  laid  out  a 
neat  garden,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  over  a  bed  of  gravel,  ran  a  purlinc,^ 
ftream  of  the  purefl  water,  deep  enough,  except  in  a  very  dry  feafon, 
to  float  a  large  canoe.  A  fmall  lawn  laid  down  in  grafs  apucarcd 
in  front  of  the  houfe,  ornamented  with  clump?  of  pines,  and  in  its 
neighbourhood  were  about  fixty  acres  of  cleared  land.  The  cornm.on 
method  of  clearing  land  in  America  is  to  grub  up  all  tlie  brufliwood 
and  fmall  trees  merely,  and  to  cut  down  the  large  trees  about  two  ket 
above  the  ground  :  the  remainhig  flumps  rot  in  from  fix  to  ten  years, 
according  to  tiie  quality  of  the  timber;  in  the  mean  time  the  farmer 
ploughs  between  them  the  befl:  way  he  can,  and  where  they  are  very 
numerous  he  is  fometimes  obliged  to  ufe  even  the  fpade  or  the  hoe  to  turn 
up  the  foil.  The  lands,  however,  at  this  fettlement  had  been  cleared  in  a 
different  manner,  for  the  trees  and  roots  had  all  been  grubbed  up  at 
once.  This  mode  of  proceeding  is  extremely  expenfive,  fo  that  few 
of  thofe  deftined  to  make  new  fettlements  could  afford  to  adopt  it ;  and, 
moreover,  it  has  not  been  accurately  proved  that  it  is  the  mofl  profitable 
one  ;  but  the  appearance  of  lands  fo  cleared  is  greatly  fuperior  to  thofe 
cleared  in  the  common  method. 

In  another  refped  alio  the  lands  at  this  fettlement  had  been  cleared  in 
a  fiiperior  manner  to  what  is  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  America  ;  for 
large  clumps  of  trees  were  left  adjoining  to  the  houfe,  and  each  field  was 
encircled  with  v>ood,  whereby  the  crops  were  fecured  from  the  bad 
efFefts  of  florms.  The  appearance  of  cultivated  fields  thus- fituated,  as 
it  were,  in  the  midft  of  a  foreil,  was  inconceivably  beautiful. 

The  economy  of  this  little  farm  equalled  its  beauty.  The  fields, 
r.ea'ily  fenced  in  and  furniflied  with  handfome  gates,  v/ere  cultivated  ac- 
cording to  the  Isoifcik  fyflem  of  hufbandry,  and  had  l>een  brouLdit  to 
yield,  the  moft  plentiful  crops  of  every  different  fort  of  grain  :  tiie  fin-m 

I  i  2  yard 
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yard  was  filled  with  as  fine  cattle  as  could  be  feen  in  any  country;  and 
the  dairy  afforded  excellent  butter,  and  abundance  of  good  cheefe. 

Befides  the  dwelling-houfe  before  mentioned,  there  were  fevcral  log 
hcufes  on  diiTcrent  parts  of  this  farm,  inhabited  by  the  people  who  were 
engaged  in  clearing  the  land.  All  thefe  appeared  delighted  with  the 
fituation;  nor  were  fuch  of  them  as  had  come  a  fliort  time  before  from 
lingland  at  all  difpleafed  with  the  clim.ate ;  they  informed  me,  that  they 
had  enjoyed  perf^d  health  from  the  moinent  of  their  landing,  and  found 
no  inconvenience  from  the  intenfe  cold  of  the  winter  feafon,  which  ap- 
pears fuch  an  infuperable  cbjedion  to  many  againfl  fettling  in  Ca- 
nada. 

This  fettlement,  together  with  the  townfliip  it  is  fituated  upon,  are 
the  property  of  a  clergyman  formerly  refident  at  Quebec.  The  town- 
fliip is  ten  miles  fquare,  commencing  where  the  moil  remote  of  the  old 
feigniories  end,  that  is,  within  eighteen  miles  of  the  city  of  Quebec ; 
but  though  within  this  fliort  diftance  of  a  large  city,  it  was  almoll  to- 
tally unknown  until  about  five  or  fix  years  ago,  when  the  prefent  pro- 
prietor, with  a  party  of  Indians  and  a  few  friends,  fet  out  himfelf  to  ex- 
amine the  quality  of  the  lands.  They  proved  to  be  rich ;  the  timber 
was  luxuriant ;  the  face  of  the  country  agreeably  diverfified  with  hill 
and  dale,  interfperfed  with  beautiful  lakes,  and  interfered  by  rivers  and 
mill  ilreams  in  every  diredion.  Situated  alfo  within  fix  miles  of  old  fet- 
tlements,  through  which  there  were  efiabliflied  roads,  being  convenient 
to  a  market  at  the  capital  of  Canada,  and  within  the  reach  of  fociety  at 
leaft  as  agreeable,  if  not  more  fo,  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  America, 
nothing  feemed  wanting  to  render  it  an  eligible  fpot  for  a  new  fettlementi 
accordingly  the  proprietor  made  application  to  government;  tlie  land 
was  furveyedj  the  townihip  marked  out,  and  it  was  allotted  to  him  mere- 
ly, however,  by  a  certificate  of  occupation. 

Several  other  gentlemen,  charmed  with  the  excellent  quality  and 
beautiful  difpofitioii  of  the  lands  in  this  part  of  the  country,  have  taken 
up  adjoining  tovv'nfliips,  but  at  none  of  them  have  any  f-ttlements  been 
made,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  will  be,  until  the  proprietaries  get  bet- 
ter titles;   indeed,  it  has  excited  the  furprife  of  a  numerous  fet  of  people 
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in  the  province,  to  fee  even  the  Httle  fettlement  I  have  fpoken  of  cAa- 
blilhed  on  land  held  under  fuch  a  tenure. 

That  unexceptionable  titles  may  be  Ipeedily  made  out  to  thefe  lands 
is  fincerely  to  be  hoped;  for  niay  we  not,  whenever  that  meafure  fhall 
take  place,  expcdl;  to  fee  thefe  beautiful  provinces,  that  have  fo  long  re- 
mained almoft  unknown,  rifing  into  general  notice  ?  May  we  not  then 
expecft  to  behold  them  increafing  rapidly  in  population,  and  making 
haily  Ifrides  towards  the  attainment  of  th.at  degree  of  profperity  and 
confequence,  which  their  foil,  climate,  and  many  other  natural  advan- 
tages have  fo  eminently  qualified  them  for  enjoying?  And  furely  the 
empire  at  large  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  fuch  a  change  in  the  iHte 
of  Canada;  for  as  the  country  increafed  in  population,  it  would  ^acreafe 
in  riches,  and  there  would  then  be  a  proportionably  greater  demand  for 
Englhli  manufacElures;  a  ftill  greater  trade  would  alfo  be  carried  on 
then  between  Canada  and  the  Weft  Indies  than  at  prefent,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  both  countries  *  ;  a  circumftance  that  would  give  employ- 
ment to  a  greater  number  of  Britifli  fliips :  as  Canada  alio  increafed  in 
wealth,  it  would  be  enabled  to  defray  the  expences  of  its  own  govei'n- 
ment,  which  at  prefent  falls  fo  heavily  upon  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain :  neither  is  tliere  reafon  to  imagine  that  Canada,  if  allov/ed  to  at- 
tain fuch  a  ftate  of  profperity,  would  be  ready  to  difunite  herfelf  from 
Great  Britain,  fuppoiing  that  Great  Britain  lliould  remain  as  powerful  as 
at  prefent,  and  that  Canada  continued  to  be  governed  with  mildnefs  and 
wifdom  ;  for  flie  need  but  turn  towards  the  United  States  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  great  mafs  of  her  people  were  in  the  poffeUion  of  as  much 
happinefs  and  liberty  as  thoi-j  of  the  neighbouring  country,  and  that 
whatever  ihe  might  lofe  by  expofing  herfelf  to  the  horrors  of  a  fano-ul- 
nary  war,  fh.e  could  gain  no  elfential  or  immediate  advantages  whatfoever, 
by  aflerting  her  own  independence. 

*  All  thofe  .-Lrticles  of  American   produce  in  of  the  Britifli  Weft  In.lian  ifles  would  draw  their 

dumr.nd  in  the  Weft  I.idies  may  Lie  had  on  much  fupplies  from  Canada  rather  tha.i  from  any  other 

better  terms  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States;  part  of  America.     The  few  cargoes  at    jircfcnt 

and  if  the  Canadiin    merchants   had   fufHcient  fcnt  from  Qiiebec  always  commiuda  p.cf  ,   nee 

capitals  to  enable  them  to  trade  thither  largely,  in  tlie  Weft  Indian  markets  over  thyi'v:  ic;U  from 

there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  people  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
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heave  'klncbcc. —  Convenience  cf  Travelling  between  thai  City  and  Montreal. 
—  Pojl  Hoiijcs. — Calajles. — Drivers. — Canadian  llorfes  veryjcrviccabie. 
— Salutations  en  arriving  at  diJJ'crent  Pojl  Hoiijes. — Beaut ij id  Pro/peels 
from  the  Road  on  the  Top  of  the  Banks  of  the  St.  Lazc^rence. — Female 
Pcafants. — Style  of  Fanning  in  Canada. — Confiderahly  improved  of  late. 
— Inaclivity  of  Canadians  in  not  clearing  more  Land. — Their  CharaSler 
contrafed  with  that  of  the  People  of  the  States. — Arrival  at  Trois 
Rivieres. — Defer iption  of  that  Town  and  its  Vicinity. — Vifit  to  the  Con- 
vent of  St.  Urfule. — Manifabliires  of  Birch -Bark. — Birch  Canoes,  how 
formed. — Leave  Trois  Rivieres,  and  reach  Montreal. 

Montreal,  Augiift. 

TTAVING  remained  in  Quebec  and  the  neighbourhood  as  long  as  we 
could,  confiflently  with  the  plan  which  we  had  formed  of  vifiting 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  returning  again  into  the  States  before  the  com- 
mencement of  winter,  wc  fct  out  for  Montreal  by  land. 

In  no  part  of  North  America  can  a  traveller  proceed  fo  commodioully 
as  along  this  road  between  Quebec  and  Montreal;  a  regular  line  of  poll 
houfes,  at  convenient  diHances  from  each  other,  being  eftablifhed  upon 
it,  where  calailics  or  carioles,  according  to  the  feafon,  are  always  kept 
in  readinefs.  Each  poftmafler  is  obliged  to  have  four  calalhes,  and  the 
fame  number  of  carioles ;  and  befides  ihcfe,  as  many  more  are  generally 
kept  at  each  ilage  by  perions  called  aids-de-pofte,  for  which  the  poft- 
marter  calls  when  his  own  happen  to  be  engaged.  The  poftmafter  has 
the  exclufive  privilege  of  furnifliing  ihefe  carriages  at  every  ftage,  and, 
under  a  penalty,  he  mull  have  them  ready  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
they  are  demanded  by  a  traveller,  if  it  be  day-light,  and  in  half  an  hour 
fhould  it  be  in  the  night.  The  drivers  are  bound  to  take  you  on  at  the 
rate  of  two  leagues  an  hour.     The  charge  for  a  cala(h  with   a   fing!e 
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liorfe   is  one  fliilling  Halifax*  currency  per  league j  no  gratuity  is  ex- 
pedled  by  the  driver. 

The  pofl:  calallies  are  very  clumfily  built,  but  upon  the  whole  we 
found  them  eafy  and  agreeable  carriages;  they  are  certainly  far  fuperior 
to  the  American  ftage  waggons,  in  which,  if  pcrfons  wiih  to  travel  with 
comfort,  they  ought  always  to  fet  out  provided  v/ith  cuHiions  for  their 
hips  and  elbows,  otherwife  they  cannot  expecT;  but  to  receive  numberlefs 
contufions  before  they  get  to  the  end  of  their  journey. 

The   horfes    in  Canada  are   mo/lly  frnall   and  heavy,   but  extremely 
ferviceable,  as   is  evident   from  thofe   employed  for    the   poft   carriages 
being  in  general  fat  and   very   brific  on   the  road,   notwithflanding  the 
poor  fare  and   ill  ulage  they  receive.     They   are   feldom  rubbed  down; 
but  as  foon  as  they  have  performed  their  journey  are  turned  into  a  field, 
and  there  left  until  the  next  traveller  arrives,  or  til!  they  are  wanted  to 
perform  the  work  of  the  farm.     This  is  contrary  to  t!re  regulations  of 
the  poft,  according  to  which  the  horfes  iLould  be  kept   in  the  ftable,  in 
perfeft  readinefs  for  travellers;  however,  I  do  not  rccollecfl  that  we  were 
at  any  place  detained  much   beyond  the  quarter  of  an  liour  prefcribed, 
notwirhftanding  that  the  people  had  frequently  to  fend  for  their  horfes, 
more  than  a  mile,  to  the  fields  where  they  were  en-^ployed.     When  the 
horfes  happened  to  be  at  a  diilance,  th;y  were  always  brought  home  in 
a  full  gallop,  in  order  to  avoid  complaints;   they  vv'ere  yoked  in  an   in- 
ftant,  and  the  driver  let  off  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  milcS  an  ho-ir;   a 
little    money,  indeed,  generally  induces  them   to  exceed    the  cllabiilhed 
rate  ;  this,  hovv'ever,  does  net  alv/ays  anAver,  but  play  uj^on  their  vanity 
and  you  nvay  make  theni  go  on  at  vv'hat  rate  you  pieafe,  lor  they  are  the 
vainefl  people,  perhaps,  in  the  world.      Commend  their  gicat  dexterity 
in  driving,  and  the  excellence  of  the  Canadian  horfes,  and  it  feldom  fails 
to  quicken  your  pace  at  leall  t  ,\'o  or  three  niiles  an  hour;   but  if  you 

*  According   to  Halifax  currency,   v.'.nc'.-i   i".  lu?.b!e   thin  quarter    dollars,    and    French   and 

the  eftabllfheJ   currency  of  Lower  Canada,  the  Englifh  cro^s-iis  and   hdlf  crowr.':.     Gold  oin-. 

dollar  pafles  for  five  Shillings.  pafs  only  as  bullion  by  \vei?Ju.     Britilb  and  Per- 

The  fdver  coins  current  in  Canada  are  dollars,  ti'gal  gold  coins   are  deemed   the   bsft  ;   next  to 

halves  quarters,  eighths,  and  ilxteenths  ofdol-  them  thofe  of  Spuin,  then  thofc  of  France. 
lars,  pilbireens,  Spanllli  coins  fomewhat  kfs  va- 
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wifli  to  go  in  a  gallop,  you  need  only  obferve  to  your  companion,  fo  as 
to  be  overheard  by  the  driver,  that  the  Canadian  calaflies  are  the  vilefl: 
carriages  on  earth,  and  fo  heavy  that  you  believe  the  people  are  afraid 
the  horfes  would  fall  down  and  break  their  necks  if  they  attempted  to 
make  them  go  as  faft  as  in  other  countries;  above  all,  praife  the  carriages 
and  drivers  of  the  LTnitcd  States.  A  few  remarks  of  this  fort  at  once 
difcompofe  the  tempers  of  the  drivers,  and  their  paffion  is  conftantly 
vented  in  ladies  on  their  horfes. 

To  haften  the  fpeed  of  their  horfes  they  have  three  expreflions,  rifing 
above  each  other  in  a  regular  climax.  The  firiT:,  "  Marclie,"  is  pro- 
nounced in  the  ufual  tone  of  voice ;  "  Marche-donc,"  the  fecond,  is 
pronounced  more  haflily  and  louder;  if  the  horfe  is  dull  enough  not  to 
comprehend  this,  then  the  "  Marche-donc,"  accompanied  w  ith  one  of 
Sterne's  magical  words,  comes  out,  in  the  third  place,  in  a  Ihrill  piercing 
key,  and  a  fmart  lafli  of  the  whip  follows.  From  the  frequent  ufe  made 
by  the  drivers  of  thefe  words,  the  calafhes  have  received  the  nick-name 
of"  marche-doncs." 

The  firft  poll  houfe  is  nine  miles  from  Quebec,  which  our  drivers,  of 
their  own  accord,  managed  to  reach  in  one  hour.  No  fooner  were  we 
in  fight  of  it,  than  the  poftmafter,  his  wife  in  her  clofe  French  cap,  and 
all  the  family,  came  running  out  to  receive  us.  The  foremolT:  driver, 
a  thin  fellow  of  about  fix  feet  high,  v/ith  a  queue  bound  with  eel  fkins 
that  reached  the  whole  way  down  his  back,  immediately  cracked  his 
whip,  arid  having  brought  his  calaih  to  the  door,  with  a  great  air  he 
leapt  out,  bowed  refpedlfully  at  a  dillance  to  tlie  hoftefs,  then  advancing 
vvith  his  hat  off,  paid  hero,  few  compllnieats,  and  killed  both  her  cheeks 
in  turn,  which  Ihe  prelented  to  him  with  no  fmall  conde'cenfion. 
Some  minutes  are  generally  fpent  thus  at  every  poll  houfe  in  mutual 
congratulations  on  meeting,  before  the  people  ever  think  of  getting  a 
frefli  carriage  ready. 

The  road  between  Quebec  and  Montreal  runs,  for  tlie  mcfl  part,  clofe 

upon  the  banks  of  the   River   St.  Lawrence,   through   thofe    beautiful 

little   towns  and  villages  feen   to  fo  much  advantage   from   the  water; 

and  as    the    traveller   pafTcs   along,   he   is  entertained  with  profpeds, 

3  .  ^ 
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ifpoffible,  fuperior  to  thofe  which  flrikc  the  attention  in   failing  down 
the  river. 

For  the  firfi;  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  tlie  way  from.  QMehcc,  tl^.c; 
views  are  in  particular  extremely  grand.  The  iinr.ienfc  River  Si:, 
Lawrence,  more  like  a  lake  coniined  between  ranges  of  mountains 
than  a  river,  appears  at  one  fide  rolling  under  your  feet,  and  as  yoa  look 
down  upon  it  from  the  top  of  the  lofty  banks,  tl;e  larged  merchant 
vellels  fcarcely  feem  bigger  than  fifliing  boats ;  on  the  other  lide,  fceep 
mountains,  fkirted  with  forefts,  prefent  themlelves  to  the  view  at  a 
diftance,  whilft,  in  the  intermediate  fpace,  is  ieen  a  rich  country,  beauti- 
fully diverfified  with  whitened  cottages  and  glittering  fpires,  with  ^rox'es 
of  trees  and  cultivated  fields,  v/atered  by  innumerable  little  Itreams  : 
groups  of  the  peafantry,  bufied  as  we  palfed  along  in  gettino-  in  the 
harveft,  which  was  not  quite  over,  diffafed  an  air  of  cheerfulnefs  and 
gaiety  over  the  fcene,  and  heightened  all  its  charms. 

The  female  French  peafants  are  in  general,  whilfl;  young,  very  pretty, 
and  the  neat  fimplicity  of  their  drefs  in  fummer,  which  confifls  moftly  of 
a  blue  or  fcarlet  bodice  without  fleeves,  a  petticoat  of  a  different  colour, 
and  a  ilraw  hat,  makes  them  appear  extremely  intcrefiing  j  like  the 
Indians,  however,  they  lofe  their  beauty  very  prematurely,  and  it  is  to  be 
attributed  much  to  the  fame  caufe,  namely,  their  laborious  life,  and 
being  fo  much  expofcd  to  the  air,  the  indolent  men  fuftering  them  to 
take  a  very  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  farms. 

The  ftyle  of  farming  amongfl  the  generality  of  the  French  Canadians 
has  hitherto  been  very  ilovenly;  manure  has  been  but  rarely  ufed^  the 
earth  juft  lightly  turned  up  with  a  plough,  and  without  any  other  prepa- 
ration the  grain  fown  j  more  than  one  half  of  the  fields  alfo  have  been 
left  without  any  fences  whatfoever,  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  cattle. 
The  people  are  beginning  now,  hov/ever,  to  be  more  induf^rious,  and 
better  farmers,  owing  to  the  increafed  demand  for  grain  for  expor- 
tation, and  to  the  advice  and  encouragement  given  to  them  by  the 
Englifli  merchants  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  who  fend  agents  throus^u 
the  country  to  the  farmers  to  buy  up  all  the  corn  they  can  fpare.     The 

K.  k  farmer* 
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farnicrs  are  bound  to  liavc  their  corn  reedy  by  a  certain  day  on  the  banki 
of  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  and  bateaux:  are  then  lent  by  the  merchants  to  re- 
cei'.-e  and  convey  it  to  the  port  wheie  it  is  to  be  (hipped. 

All  the  fettlements  in  Lower  Canada  he  contii^uous  to  the  River  St. 
Lawrence  :  in  no  place  perhaps  do  they  extend  farther  back  tiian  twelve 
miles  from  it,  except  along  the  banks  of  the  River  St.  Jean,  the 
River  des  Prairies,  and  feme  other  navigable  flreams  falling  into  tlie  St. 
Lawrence.  This  is  ov/ing  to  the  difpofition  of  the  Frencli  Canadians, 
-Vv'ho,  like  the  German?,  are  fond  of  living  near  each  other  ;  nay  more, 
as  long  as  the  farm  of  the  father  will  admit  of  a  divilion,  a  ihare  of  it  is 
given  to  the  fons  when  they  are  grown  up,  an.d  it  is  only  when  the 
farm  is  exceedingly  fniall,  or  the  family  num-rcus,  that  they  ever  think 
of  taking  up  a  piece  of  frelh  land  from  the^fcignior.  In  this  refpedl  a 
wonderful  difference  appears  betu-een  then-  conduct  and  that  of  the 
young  people  of  the  United  States,  particularly  of  thofe  of  New  England, 
\\ho,  as  fcon  as  they  are  grown  up,  immediately  emigrate,  and  bury 
thsmfelves  in  the  wood.',  where,  perhaps,  they  are  five  or  fix  hundred 
miles  difiant  from  every  relation  upon  eartli :  yet  a  fpirit  of  enterprizc 
is  not  wanting  amongfl  the  Canadians  ;  tliey  eagerly  come  forward,  v.hcn 
called  upon,  to  traverfe  the  iirmenfe  lakes  in  the  v.'eftcrn  regions  ;  they 
laugh  at  the  dreadful  ilorn-is  on  thufe  prodigious  bodies  of  water;  they 
work  with  indefatigable  perfcverance  at  the  oar  and  the  p-le  in 
fiemming  the  rapid  currents  of  the  rivers;  nor  do-thfy  complaii-,  wdien, 
on  thefe  expeditions,  they  happen  to  be  expofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
feafons,  or  to  the  Icverefc  pangs  of  hunger.  The  fpirit  of  the  Canadian 
is  cxci(td  by  vanity;  h.c  delights  in  talking  to  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  the  excurfions  he  has  made  to  thofe  diflant  regions;  and  he 
glories  in  the  peiils  which  !:e  has  encountered,:  his  vanity  v^'onld  not 
be  gratified  by  Lhopplng  down  trees  and  tilling  the  earth-;  he  deems 
this  therefore  ixcrely  a  lecondary  purftdt,  and  he  fets  about  it  with  re- 
lu'ftancc:  feif  intcieil,  on  tbc  contrary,  it  is  that  roufes  the  citizen  of 
the  ftates  into  a-rtion,  a;:d  accordingly  he  h.ailily  emigrates  to  a  diilant 
p..rt  of  the  country,  v.  here  he  thinks  land  is  in  the  mod  rifmg  flate,  and 
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whcvz  ha  hones  to  be  able  the   iooneil:  to 

v/oLild  readily  m:.kc  a  Hicriiice  of  every  fociLil  tie,  and  of  all  ihat  another 

man  Vi'ov.ld  hold  dear. 

On  the  fecond  (.hvf  of  or.r  jcurney  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  we 
rci^ched  Trois  Rivieres,  lyiiig  nearly  rniaway  betwecii  the  two  places. 
This  town  is  htuated  on  the  banks  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  clofe  to  the 
mouii:t  of  the  River  St.  Maurice,  the  largefc  of  upwards  of  thirty 
that  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  north-wc'.l  fide  alone,  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Montreal.  This  river,  before  it  uniies  with  the 
St.  Lawrence,  is  divided  into  three  fireams  by  tv/o  large  iilands,  fo  that 
to  a  perfon  failing  pait  its  mouth  it  appears  as  if  three  dillincl  rivers  dif- 
embogued  at  the  one  fpotj  from  hence  it  is  that  the  town  of  Trois  Ri- 
vieres receives  its  nan:ic. 

The  St.  r^laurice  is  i^ot  na\igable  for  large  veffcls,  neitlier  is  it  f  jr  ficops 
more  than  a  few  miles  above  its  niouth.  In  bateaus  and  canoes,  hov-.'evei-,  it, 
may  be  afcended  nearly  to  its  fource;  from  wlience,  if  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  the  accounts  of  the  Indians,  the  ditlance  is  iiot  very  great  to 
the  head  of  navigable  rivers  that  fall  into  Hudfon's  Bay  ;  at  a  future 
day,  therefore,  if  ever  the  dreary  and  inhofpitable  wafte  through  which 
it  paffes  fliall  put  on  a  different  afpedt  from  what  it  now  wears,  and  be- 
come the  abode  of  human  beings  inflead  of  wild  beads,  the  St.  Maurice 
may  be  elfeeraed  a  river  of  the  lirft  importance  in  a  comnierci.il  poirit 
of  view  ;  at  prelcnt  there  are  a  few  fcattered  fettlements  on  each  fide 
of  it,  from  its  mouth  as  far  as  the  iron  worl-is,  which  are  about  nine  miles 
diftant  from  Trois  Rivicrcs;  beyond  that  the  country  is  but  little  known 
except  to  Indians. 

Trois  Rivieres  contains  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred 
houfes,  and  ranks  as  the  third  town,  in  point  of  fize,  in  the  provinces. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldeil  fettlements  in  the  country,  and  its  founder,  it  is 
faid,  calculated  upon  its  becoming  in  a  fliort  time  a  city  of  great  extciit. 
It  has  hitherto,  hov;cver,  increafed  but  very  ilowly  in  f;ze,  and  there  is  no 
reafon  to  imagine  that  it  Vvdll  incrcale  more  rapidly  in  future,  at  leafi:  until 
the  country  bordering  upon  the  St.  Maurice  becomes  fettled,  a  period  that 
may  be  very  diflant.     I'hc  bank  of  iron  ore  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  the 
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manufafture  of  which  it  was  expeded  that  the  town  would  fuddenly  he- 
come  opulent,  is  now  nearly  exhaufted ;  nor  do  we  find  that  this  bank, 
has  ever  furnifned  more  ore  than  was  fufficient  to  keep  one  fmall  forge 
and  one  fmall  foundry  employed  at  intervals.  The  fur  trade  alfo,  from 
which  fo  much  benefit  was  expedled,  is  now  almoft  wholly  centered  at 
Quebec  and  Montreal ;  it  is  merely  the  fmall  quantity  of  furs  brought 
down  the  St.  Maurice,  and  fome  of  the  northern  rivers  that  fall  into  the 
St.  Lawrence,  nearer  to  the  town  of  Trois  Rivieres  than  to  Quebec  or 
Montreal,  that  is  Ihipped  there.  Thefe  furs  are  laden  on  board  the  Mont- 
real fhips,  which  ftop  oppofite  to  the  town  as  they  go  down  the  river. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Trois  Rivieres  has  been  reprefented  by 
fome  French  travellers  as  wonderfully  fertile,  and  as  one  of  the  moft 
agreeable  parts  of  Canada  ;  but  it  is  totally  the  reverfe.  It  is  a  level 
barren  tradl,  and  fo  fandy,  that  in  walking  along  many  of  the  ftreets  of 
the  town,  and  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood,  you  Imk  into  the  fand  at 
every  flep  above  the  ankles.  The  land  is  of  a  whitifli  colour,  and  very 
loofe.  The  air  alfo  fwarms  with  mufquitoes,  a  certain  proof  of  the  low 
damp  fituation  of  the  place.  In  none  of  the  other  inhabited  parts  of 
Canada,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  St.  Charles,  were  we  ever 
annoyed  with  thcfe  troublefome  infed:s.  In  Quebec,  indeed,  and  Mont« 
real,  they  are  fcarcely  ever  feen. 

The  ftreets  in  Trois  Rivieres  are  narrow,  and  the  houfes  in  general 
fmall  and  indifferent  j  many  of  them  are  built  of  wood.  There  are 
two  churches  in  the  town,  the  one  an  Englifh  epifcopalian,  the  other 
a  large  Roman  catholic  parilh  church,  formerly  ferved  by  the  Recollets, 
or  Francifcan  friars,  but  the  order  is  now  extincfl  in  Trois  Rivieres, 
The  old  monartery  of  the  order,  a  large  ftone  building,  at  prefent  lies 
quite  deferted ;  and  many  of  the  houfes  in  the  neighbourhood  being  alfo 
uninhabited,  that  part  of  the  town  wherein  it  is  lituated  has  a  very  dull 
gloomy  afped.  The  college  or  monafcery  of  the  Jefuits,  alio  a  large 
old  building  of  ftonc  in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  has  been  converted 
into  a  gaol. 

The  only  religious  order  at  prefent  exilling  in  the  town  is  that  of  St.. 

Urfule,  the  fiiterhood  of  which  is  as  numerous  as  the  convent  will  well 
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permit.  It  was  founded  by  M.  de  St.  Vallier,  bifliop  of  Quebec,  in  the 
■^  c'.i.r  1677.  It  is  a  fpacious  building,  fituated  near  that  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Recollcts,  and  annexed  to  it,  under  the  fame  roof,  there  is  an 
lioipilal  attended  bv  the  nuns.  We  were  introduced  to  the  chaplain  of 
the  order,  a  poor  French  emigrant  cure,  an  intercftmg  and  apparently  a 
mofl  amiable  man,  and  under  his  guidance  we  received  permillion  to  vilit 
the  convent. 

The  firft  part  we  entered  was  the  chapel,  the  doors  of  which  open  to 
the  fireet  under  a  porch.  It  is  very  lofty,  but  the  area  of  it  is  fmall. 
The  altar,  which  is  grand,  and  richly  ornamented,  Hands  nearly  oppofite 
to  the  entrance,  and  on  each  fide  of  it  is  a  lattice,  the  one  communi- 
cating with  an  apartment  allotted  for  fick  nuns,  the  other  with  the  coeur 
of  the  chapel.  On  ringing  a  fmall  bel!,  a  curtain  at  the  infide  of  this 
laft  lattice  was  withdrawn,  and  an  apartment  difcovered,  fomewhat 
larger  than  the  chapel,  furrounded  with  pews,  and  furniflied  with  an 
altar,  at  the  foot  of  which  fat  two  of  the  fiftcrhood,  with  books  in  their 
hands,  at  their  meditations.  The  fair  Urfuline,  who  came  to  the  lattice, 
feemed  to  be  one  of  thofe  unfortunate  females  that  had  at  laft  begun  to 
feel  all  the  horrors  of  confinemc;nt,  and  to  lament  the  rafhneis  of  that 
vow  which  had  fecluded  her  for  ever  fro  a  the  world,  and  from  the 
participation  of  thofe  innocent  pleafures,  w  lich,  for  the  befl  and  wifeil 
of  purpofes,  the  benericent  Ruler  of  the  univerfe  meai;t  that  his  crea- 
tures fliould  enjoy.  As  the  withdrew  the  curtain,  flie  cafl  a  momentary 
glance  through  the  grating,  that  imparted  more  than  could  be  exprelfed 
by  the  moft  eloquent  words  >  then  retiring  in  f  lence,  feated  herfelf  on  a 
bench  in  a  dift?nt  part  of  the  ccEur.  The  melancholy  and  forrow  pour- 
trayed  in  the  features  of  her  lovely  countenance  intere-rced  the  heart  in 
her  behalf,  and  it  was  impofiible  to  behold  her  without  partaking  of  that 
dejection  which  hung  over  her  foul,  and  without  dc'?rccating  at  the 
fame  time  tlie  cruelty  of  the  cuftom  v/hich  allows,  and  the  mifraken  zeal 
of  a  religion  that  encourages,  an  artlefs  and  inexperienced  young  crea- 
ture to  renounce  a  world,  of  v/hich  ihe  was  deftined,  perhaps,  to  b-  a 
happy  and  ufeful  memibor,  for  an  unprofitable  life  of  folitudcj  and  un- 
remitted penance  for  fins  never  comnntted! 

Tho 
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The  hofpital,  which  hes  contiguous  to  the  chapel,  confills  of  tv/o  lurje 
a,DJ;tmcnts,  wherein  are  about  tvveh'e  or  fouiteeu  beds.  TJ^e  apartments 
arc  airy,  and  the  beds  neat  and  well  appoinred.  Each  bed  is  dedicated 
to  a  particular  Liint,  and  over  the  foot  of  it  is  an  irivcc.ition  to  the  tu::ciary 
laint,  in  large  charaders,  as,  "  St.  Jaqu.s  priez  pour  moi."  ,  "  St.  Jean 
pries  pour  nioi,"  iScc.  The  patients  are  atten.'.ed  by  a  certain  number 
of  the  frderhood  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  An  old  prieft,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  near  his  deatii,  was  the  only  perfon  in  the  hofpical  when 
we  paffed  thrcugli  it;  he  was  feated  in  an  eafy  chair  by  the  bed-fide, 
and  furrounded  by  a  number  oi  the  iifters,  wJio  paid  him  the  inoit  aiil- 
duous  attention. 

Thedrcfs  of  the  Urfulines  confills  of  a  black  ilufi* gown;  a  handker- 
chief of  white  linen  tied  by  a  running  llring  clofe  round  the  throat,  and 
hanging  down  over  the  breaft  and  ihculders,  being  rounded  at  the  cor- 
ners;  a  head-piece  of  white  linen,  \vhich  covers  half  the  forehead,  the 
temples,  and  ears,  and  is  flillened  to  the  handkercliief;  a  black  gauze 
Veil,  which  coiiceals  half  the  face  only  when  down,  and  fiovv'S  loof^ly 
over  the  ihoulders  ;  and  a  large  plain  lllver  crofs  fufpended  from  the 
breafi.  The  drefs  is  very  unbecoming,  the  hair  being  totally  concealed, 
and  the  fliape  of  the  face  completely  difguifed  by  the  clofe  white  head- 
piece. 

From  tlie  hofpital  we  were  condudled  through  a  long  paflage  to  an 
agreeable  light  parlour,  the  v>-indows  of  v,d-iich  opened  into  the  gardens 
of  the  convent.  This  v/as  the  apartment  of  the  "  Supcrieure,"  who 
foon  made  her  appearance,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  the  lay  fifters. 
The  converlation  of  the  old  lady  and  her  protegees  was  lively  and 
agreeable;  a  thoufmd  qucllions  were  ailced  us  refpedling  the  former 
part  of  our  tour,  and  our  future  deflination ;  and  they  feemed  by  no 
means  diiplc.ded  at  having  a  few  flrangcrs  of  a  different  fex  from  their 
cwn  within  the  walls  of  the  convent.  Many  apologies  were  made,  be- 
caufc  they  could  not  take  us  through  the  "  interieure,"  as  there  was  an 
ordinance  againft  admitting  any  vifuers  into  it  v/ithcut  leave  from  the  bl- 
fnop ;  they  regrett'd  exceedingly  th:it  we  had  not  obtained  this  leave 
before  we  left  Qnebec.     After  lome  time  was  fpent  in  converfation,  a 
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rn-fcat  vnriety  of  fancy  works,  the  fabricatio:!  of  ihe  fiflerhoof^,.  was 
brought  down  for  our  infpeiition,  fomc  of  which  it  is  always  expcftccl 
that  Itrangcrs  will  purchr.ff,  for  th&  order  is  but  poor.  We  feletled  :i 
•few  of  the  arti-.k-s  which  appeared  moll  curious,  and  having  rccci-vcd 
them  packed  up  in  the  neatcll  nvj.nner  in  httie  boxes  kept  for  the  pur- 
roi'c,  and  promifcd  to  preferve  them  in  iremory  of  th.e  fair  Urfidines 
that  handed  them  to  us,  we  bade  adieu  to  the  fupcricure,  and  returned 
to  our  lodgings. 

It  is  for  their  very  curiou",  bark  work  tliat  the  fifcers  of  this  convent 
are  particularly  diliinguiihed.  The  bark  of  the  birch  tree  is  Vi'hat  they 
life,  and  widi  it  thty  make  pocket-books,  work-ball:ets,  dretling-boxes, 
&c.  &c.  which  th.y  embroider  with  elk  hair  died  of  the  nK^-d  bril- 
liant colours.  They  alio  make  models  ot  tbie  Indian  canoes,  and  various 
warlike  implements  ufed  bv  the  Indians. 

Nearly  ail  the  birch  bark  canoes  in  \de  on  the  St.  Lav/rence  and 
Utawa  Rivers,  and  on  ti:e  near-r  lakes,  are  manufactured  at  Three  Ri- 
vers, and  in  rlie  neighbourhood,  by  Indians.  The  birch  tree  is  found  in 
great  plenty  near  the  town;  b'jt  it  is  from  the  more  northern  part  of 
the  country,  where  the  tree  attains  a  very  kirge  lize,  that  the  principal 
part  of  the  ba:  k  is  procured  that  canoes  are  made  v/ith.  The  bark 
refembies  in  fome  degree  that  of  the  cork  tree,  but  it  is  of  a  clofer 
grain,  and  alfo  nui-.h  more  pliable,  for  it  admit?  of  being  roiled  up  tiie 
fame  as  a  piece  of  cloth.  The  Indians  of  this  part  of  the  country  al- 
ways carry  large  rolls  of  it  in  tiieir  cances  wdien  tliey  go  on  a  hnnting 
party,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  temporary  huts.  Th.e  bark  is  f-iread 
on  fmall  poles  over  tlieu-  heads,  and  fafcened  with  ilrips  of  elm  baric, 
vidch  is  remarkably  tough.,  to  frakcc,  fo  as  to  form  v^^alls  on  the  fidcG. 

The  can(.  es  nre  made  with  bircli  bark,  as  follov/s :  The  ribs,  con- 
firdng  of  thichi  tough  rodb,  are  firll  bound  together;  then  the  birch  bark 
is  fov/ed  on  ir,  as  large  pieces  as  poiTible,  and  a  thick  co.it  of  pitch  is  laid 
ever  the  feams  between  the  different  pieces.  To  r  rcrcnt  the  bark  bei::;^ 
injured  by  the  cargo,  and  to  make  the  canoe  ilrcn?-er,  its  innde  is  lined 
with  iv.'o  layers  of  thin  pieces  of  pine,  laid  in  a  contrary  direction  to  eacii 
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other.  A  cance  made  in  this  manner  is  fo  hght  that  two  men  couLl 
cafilv  carry  one  on  their  fl^oulders  capable  of  containing  fix  people. 

The  birch  canoes  made  at  Tlirce  Rivers  are  put  together  with  the 
utmoft  i^eatnei's,  and  on  the  water  they  appear  very  beautifuL  They  are 
made  from  a  fize  fufficicnt  to  hold  one  man  only,  to  a  fize  large  enough 
for  upwards  of  twenty.  It  is  wonderful  to  fee  with  what  velocity  a 
few  fkilful  men  with  paddles  can  take  one  of  thefe  canoes  of  a  fize 
fuitable  to  their  number.  In  a  few  minutes  they  would  leave  the  befl 
moulded  keel  boat,  conduced  by  a  fimilar  number  of  men  with  oars, 
far  behind.  None  but  experienced  perfons  ought  ever  to  attempt  to 
navigate  birch  canoes,  for  they  are  fo  light  that  they  are  apt  to  be 
overfet  by  the  Icaft  improper  movement  of  the  perfons  in  them. 

The  day  after  that  on  which  we  quitted  Trois  Rivieres,  we  reached 
Montreal  once  more.  The  villages  between  the  two  places  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  face  of  the  country  around  them  is  pleafing,  fo  that 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  conltantly  entertained  as  he  pafles  on  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  this  part  of  the  country  particularly  deferving  of 
mention. 


LETTER     XXIX. 

l^hc  Tarty  make  the  iifiial  Preparations  for  afcending  the  St.  Laivrtvice.^ 
Buffalo  Skins. — How  iifcdby  'Travellers. — Diffculty  of  proceeding  to  Lake 
Ontario  otherivife  than  by  Water. — Rapids  above  Montreal. —  Village  of 
La  Chine. — King's  Stores  there. — Indian  Village  on  the  oppofitejide  of  the 
River. — Similitude  betiveen  French  Canadians  and  Lidians  in  Perfon  and 
Difpofition  of  Mind. — Owing  to  this  the  Power  of  the  French  over  the 
Indiiins. — Summary  View  oj  the  Indians  in  Lower  Canada. — The  Party 
embark  in  a  Bateau  at  La  Chine. — Mode  of  conducing  Bateaux  againji 
ajlroig  Current. — Great  Exertion  requi/ite. — Canadians  addiSiedtofmok- 
rngs-^Uow  they  tneafire  Difiances. — Defcription  of  Lake  St.  Louis. — 
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Clouds  of  LifcBs  over  Reed  Banks. — Party  encamps  on  Fljie  Per^f.— 
Parage  of  Rapids  called  Les  Cq/cades. — Their  trcinrndous  Appearance .— 
Defcription  cf  the  Village  of  the  Hill  of  Cedars.— Rapids  du  Ccieau  d-.i 
Lac. — Wonderful  Rapidity  cf  the  Current. — Parly  encamps. — hake  St. 
Francis. — Poifit  an  Baudet. — L'ljle  aux  Raifrns. — Ifands  in  the  River 
fill  the  Property  of  the  Indians. — Not  determined  yet  whether  in  the  Brit  if j 
'Territory  or  that  cf  the  States. — Party  encamps. — Storm. — JJnpleafant 
Situation  of  the  Party. — Relieved. — Continue  the  Voyage. — Account  of 
more  Rapids. — Canals  and  Locks  at  different  Places  on  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence. — Imme?2fe  Flights  of  Pigeons. — Emigration  of  Squirrels  afid  Bears. 
—  Ofvcgatchee  River  and  Fort  la  Gaktte  defcrihed. — Advantageous 
Poftion  of  the  latter. — Current  above  this  gentle. — Bateaux  fail  on  all 
Night. — Songs  of  the  Canadians. —  Good  Ear  for  Mi-fr:. — Lake  of  a 
Thoifandlfes. —  Arrival  at  Kingjion  on  Lake  Ontario. —  Obfervaticns 
on  the  Navigation  of  the  St.  La-wrence. — The  St.  Laivrcnce  compared 
loith  the  Mifijipi. — A  View  of  the  different  Rivers  which  open  a  JVater 
Communication  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic. — Great  Su" 
periority  of  the  St.  Lawrence  over  all  the  ref. — Of  the  Lake  Trade. 

KiiigHon,  September, 

/^N  arriving  at  Montreal,  our  firfl:  concern  was  to  provide  a  large  tra- 
velling tent,  and  feme  camp  equipage,  buffalo  fkins  *,  a  flore  of 
dried  provifions,  kegs  of  brandy  and  wine,  &c.  &;c.  and,  in  (hort,  to 
make  every  ufual  and  neceflary  preparation  for  proceeding  up  the  Ri\er 
St.  Lawrence.  A  few  days  afterwards,  we  took  our  paflage  for  Kingfion, 
on  board  a  bateau,  which,  together  with  twelve  others,  the  commiffary 
was  fending  thither  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  down  to  Quebec  the 
cannon  and  ordnance  ftorcs   that  had  been   taken   from  the  different  mi- 

*  III  the  weftern  parts  of  Lower  Can.ida,  and  dered  by  a  certain  procefs   as  pliable  as  cloth, 

throughout  Upper  Canada,  where  it  is  cuftoinary  When  the  bufFalo  is  killed  in   the   beginning   of 

for  travellers  to  carry  their  own   bedding  with  the  winter,  at  which  time  he  is  fenced  agai.ill  the 

them,  thefe  flclns  are  very  generally  made  ufe  of  cold,  the  h.iir  refembles  very  much  that  of  a  black 

for  the  purpofe  of  lleeping  upon.     For  upwards  bear  ;   it  is  then  long,  llraighr,  and  of  a  blackidi 

of  tu'o  months  we   fcarcely  ever  had  any  other  colour;  but  when  the  animal  is  killed  in  the  fum- 

bed  than  one  of  the  fkins  fpread  on  the  floor  and  mer,  the  hair  is  fhort  and  curly,  and  of  a  light 

a  blanket  to  each  perfon.     The  fkins  are  dreil'ed  brown  colour,  owing  to  its  being  fcorclied  by  the 

by  the  Indians  with  the  hair  on,  and  they  are  ren-  I'ays  of  the  fun. 
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litary  pofts  on  the  lakes,  preparatory  to  their  being  delivered  up  to  the 
United  States. 

On  the  north-well:  fide  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  except  for  about  fifty 
miles  or  thereabouts,  are  roads,  and  alfo  fcattered  fettlements,  at  na 
creat  diilance  from  each  other,  the  whole  way  between  Montreal  and 
Kingilon,  which  is  fituated  at  the  eailern  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario  j 
but  no  one  ever  thinks  of  going  thither  by  land,  on  account  of  the 
niiniberlefs  inconveniencies  fuch  a  journey  would  be  attended  with; 
indeed,  the  dirliculty  of  getting  horfes  acrofs  the  many  deep  and  rapid 
rivers  falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence  would  in  itfelf  be  fiifficient  to  deter 
travellers  from  proceeding  by  land  to  Kingfton,  fuppcfing  even  that  there 
were  none  other  to  encounter.  A  water  conveyance  is  by  far  the 
mofb  eligible,  and  except  only  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  it  is  the 
convevance  univcrlally  made  ufe  of  in  every  part  of  the  country,  that 
is,  when  people  wifh  merely  to  follow  the  courfe  of  the  rivers,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  alone  there  are  any  fettlements. 

The  rapids  in  the  St.  Lawrence  are  fo  very  flrong  jult  above  Mont- 
real, that  the  bateaux  are  never  laden  at  the  town,  but  fufFered  to 
proceed  empty  as  far  as  the  village  of  La  Chine,  which  fi:ands  on  the 
illand  of  Montreal,  about  nine  miles  higher  up.  The  goods  are  fent,  from 
Montreal,  thit'p.cr  in  carts. 

La  Chine  is  built  on  a  fine  gravelly  beacli,  at  the  head  of  a  little  bay 
at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  St.  Louis,  which  is  a  broad  part  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence.  A  fmart  current  fets  down  the  lake,  and  owing  to  it  there 
is  generally  a  confiderabie  curl  on  tl.e  furface  of  the  water,  even  clcfe  to 
the  ihore,  which,  with  the  appearance  of  the  boats  and  canoes  upon  it 
in  motion,  gives  the  place  a  very  lively  air.  The  fituation  of  the  village 
is  indeed  extremely  agreeable,  and  from  fome  of  the  houfes  there  are 
moft  chnrming  views  of  the  lake,  and  of  the  country  at  the  orpofite  fide 
of  it.  There  are  very  cxtcnfive  ilorehoufes  belonging  to  the  King,  and 
alfo  to  the  merc^-nts  of  Montreal.  Ln  the  former  the  prefents  for  the 
Indians  are  dcpcfited  as  fooa  as  they  arrive  from  England;  and  prior  to 
their  being  fent  up  the  country  they  are  inf^edcd  by  the  co;rjmanding 
©nicer  of  the  garrifoii  of  Ivlontreal  and  a  committee  of  merchants,  who 
9  ^^e 
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are  bound  to  make  a  faithful  report  to  government,  whether  the  pr;r;,!ts 
are  agreeable  to  the  con'.raifc,  and  as  good  ai  could  be  obtain.d  ior  the 
price  that  is  paid  for  them. 

In  fight  of  La  Chine,  on  th_e  oppofite  fide  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  itandi 
the  village  of  the  Cochenonaga  Indians^  whom  I  have  already  had  occa- 
fion  to  mention.  The  village  contains  about  fifty  log  houfcs  and  a  Ro- 
man catholic  church,  built  in  the  Canadian  flyle,  and  ornamented  within 
with  pidlures,  lamps,  &c.  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  attrad:  the  eye  as 
forcibly  as  poflible.  The  outward  fliew,  and  numerous  ceremonies  of 
the  Roman  catholic  religion,  are  particularly  fuited  to  the  capacities  of 
the  Indians,  and  as  but  very  little  reftraint  is  impofed  upon  them  by  the 
miffionaries,  more  of  them  become  converts  to  that  religion  than  to  any 
other.  The  worfhip  of  the  Holy  Virgin  meets  in  a  very  peculiar  man- 
ner with  the  approbation  of  the  fquaws,  and  they  fwg  her  praifes  with 
the  moil  profound  devotion. 

In  this  and  all  the  other  Indian  villages  fituated  in  tlie  improved  p«rts 
of  Lower  Canada,  a  great  mixture  of  the  blood  of  v/hites  with  that  of 
the  aborigines  is  obfervable  in  the  perfons  of  the  inhabitants ;  there  are 
alfo  confiderable  numbers  of  the  French  Canadians  living  in  thifc  vil- 
lages, who  have  married  Indian  v/ives,  and  have  been  adopted  into  the 
different  nations  with  whom  they  refide.  Many  of  the  French  Canadians 
bear  fuch  a  clofc  refemblance  to  the  Indians,  ov/lng  to  their  dark  com- 
pledtions,  black  eyes,  and  long  black  hair,  that  when  attired  in  the  fame 
habits  it  is  only  a  perlbn  intimately  acquainted  with  the  features  of  the 
Indians  that  could  dillinguilh  the  one  race  of  men  from  the  other.  Tlie 
difpofitions  of  the  two  people  alfo  accord  together  in  a  very  Ifriking 
manner;  both  are  averfe  to  a  fettled  life,  and  to  regular  habits  of  induflry^ 
both  are  fond  of  roving  about,  and  procuring  fuilenance  by  hunting 
rather  than  by  cultivating  the  earth  i  nature  feems  to  have  implanted  in 
their  hearts  a  reciprocal  affedion  for  each  other;  they  affociate  together, 
and  live  on  the  moll  amicable  terms;  and  to  this  one  circumftance  more 
than  to  any  other  caufe  is  to  be  attributed  that  wonderful  afcendancy 
which  the  French  were  ever  known  to  have  over  the  Indians,  whilft 
they  had  pofleihon  of  Canada.     It  is  very  remarkable  indeed,  that  in 
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the  upper  country,  notvvitliftanding  that  prefents  to  fuch  a  very  large 
amount  nre  diltributed  amongft  the  Indians  through  the  hands  of  the 
Enghlh  inhabitants,  and  that  their  natural  rights  are  as  much  refpecfted 
by  them  as  they  poffibly  can  be,  yet  an  Indian,  even  at  this  day,  will  al- 
ways go  to  the  houic  of  a  poor  Fi'ench  farmer  in  preference  to  that  of 
ail  Englirtiman. 

Tlie  numbers  of  the  Cachenonaga  nation,  in  the  village  near  La  Chine, 
arc  eftimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  perfors.  The  other  Indian  vil- 
lages, in  the  civilized  parts  of  Lov/er  Canada,  are,  one  of  the  Canafadogas, 
fituated  near  the  mouth  cf  the  Utawas  River;  one  of  the  Little  Algon- 
quins,  near  Trois  Rivieres;  one  of  the  Aberachies,  near  Trois  Rivieres,  at 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river;  and  one  of  tlie  Hurons,  near  Quebec;  but 
none  of  thefe  villages  arc  as  large  as  that  of  the  Cachenonagas.  The  num- 
bers of  the  Indians  in  the  lower  province  have  diminifhed  very  fafl  of  late 
years,  as  they  have  done  in  every  other  part  of  the  continent,  where  thofe 
of  the  white  inhabitants  have  increafed;  in  the  whole  lower  province, 
at  prefent,  it  is  thought  that  there  are  not  more  than  twelve  hundred  of 
them.  Many  of  thefe  Indians  are  continually  loitering  about  the  large 
towns,  in  expedlation  of  getting  fpirits  or  bread,  which  they  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of,  from  the  inhabitants.  No  kfs  than  two  hundred,  that 
had  come  a  great  dillance  in  canoes,  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  were  encamped  on  Point  Levi  when  we  vifited  Quebec. 
Thefe  Indians,  fqualid  and  filthy  in  the  extreme,  and  going  about  the 
flreets  every  day  in  large  parties,  begging,  prefented  a  moft  melancholy 
pidure  of  human  nature  ;  and  Indeed,  if  a  traveller  never  law  any  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  but  the  mofc  decent  of  thofe  who  arc  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  the  large  tov/ns  of  Lower  Canada,  he  would  not  be 
led  to  entertain  an  opinion  greatly  In  their  £ivour.  The  farther  you 
afcend  up  the  country,  and  confequently  the  nearer  you  fee  the  Indians 
to  what  they  were  In  their  original  flate,  before  their  manners  were  cor- 
rupted by  Intercourfe  with  the  whites,  the  more  do  you  find  In  their  cha- 
racter and  condua  delerving  of  admiration. 

It  was  on  the  28th  day  of  Auguil  that  we  reached  La  Chine;  the  next 
day  the  "  brigade,"  as  it  was  called,  of  bateaux  was  ready,  and  in  the 
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nncrnoon  wc  fet  out  on  our  voynge.  TI:rce  ir.en  are  found  fufficient  to 
condufc  an  enipty  bateau  of  about  two  tons  burthen  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence, but  if  the  bateau  be  laden  n:orc  are  generally  allowed.  They 
afcend  the  ftre.im  by  means  of  poles,  oars,  and  fails.  Where  the  current 
is  very  ftrong,  they  make  ufe  of  the  lormer,  keeping  as  clofe  as  poffible 
to  the  fnore,  in  order  to  avoid  the  current,  and  to  have  the  advantage  of 
llnallow  water  to  pole  in.  The  m.en  i'et  their  poles  altogether  at  the 
fame  mornert,  and  all  work  at  the  lame  fide  of  the  bateau;  the  ftcerf- 
man,  howc\er,  iliifts  his  pole  occafionally  from  fide  to  ude,  in  order  to 
keep  the  vellcl  in  an  even  direiTtion.  The  poles  commonly  ufcd  are 
about  eif;ht  feci  in  length,  extren-x]y  light,  and  headed  with  iron.  On 
con-ir.g  to  a  deep  bay  or  inl'^t,  the  men  abandon  the  poles,  take  to  their 
oars,  anJ  ilrike  if  po'fible  Llirccflly  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  bay  ;  but  in 
msu".  places  the  current  proves  fo  ll:rong  that  it  is  abfolutely  impoflible 
to  (Lm  it  by  means  cf  oars,  and  they  are  obliged  to  pole  entirely  round 
the  bays.  Whenever  the  wind  is  favourable  they  fet  their  fail ;  but  it  is 
only  at  the  upper  end  of  the  river,  beyond  the  rapids,  or  on  the  lakes  or 
broad  parts  of  it,  where  the  current  is  not  Avift,  that  the  fail  by  itfelf  is 
fufficient  to  impel  them  forwaid. 

The  exertion  it  requires  to  counterad:  the  force  of  the  flream  by  means 
of  poles  and  oars  is  io  great,  that  the  men  are  obliged  to  flop  very  fre- 
quently to  take  breath.  The  places  at  which  they  llop  are  regularly 
afcertained ;  fome  of  them,  where  the  current  is  very  rapid,  are  not 
more  than  lialf  a  mile  dirtant  one  from  the  other;  others  one  or 
two,  but  none  of  thcrn  more  than  four  mdles  apart.  Each  of  thefe 
places  the  boatmen,  who  are  almoft  ail  French  Canadians,  denominate 
*'  une  pipe,"  becaufe  they  are  allowed  to  ftop  at  it  and  fill  their  pipes. 
A  French  Canadian  is  fcarcely  ever  v/'lhout  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  whe- 
ther v/orking  at  the  oar  or  plough;  whether  on  foot,  or  on  horfeback; 
indeed,  fo  much  addidted  are  the  people  to  fmoking,  that  by  the  burning 
of  the  tobacco  in  their  pipes  they  conui-.only  afcertain  the  diftance  fiom 
one  place  to  another.  Such  a  place,  they  fay,  is  three  pipes  off,  thac  is, 
it  is  fo  for  oft'  tiiat  you  may  fnioke  three  pipes  full  of  tobacco  wlnift  you 
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go  thither.     A  pipe,  in  the  mofl;  general  acceptation  of  the  word,  feemed 
to  be  about  three  quarters  of  an  Englifh  mile. 

Lake  St.  Louis,  co!nmenci:":g,  or  rather  terminating,  at  La  Chine,  for 
that  village  ftands  at  the  lower  end  of  it,  is  about  twelve  miles  in  Icngtli 
and  four  in  breadth.  At  its  upperjnoft  extremity  it  receives  a  large  branch 
of  the  Utawas  River,  and  alfo  the  fouth-weft-  branch  of  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  which  by  fome  geographers  is  called  the  R.iver  Cadaraqui, 
and  by  others  the  River  Iroquois;  but  in  the  country,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  the  whole  of  that  river,  running  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Gulph 
of  St.  Lawrence,  goes  fimply  under  the  name  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Lake  St.  Louis  the  water  is  very  fliallow,  owing 
to  the  banks  of  mud  and  fand  wafhed  up  by  the  two  rivers.  Thefe 
very  extenfive  banks,  are  entirely  covered  with  reeds,  fo  that  when  a 
vellel  fails  over  them  (lie  appears  at  a  little  diftance  to  be  abfolutely  fail- 
ing over  dry  land.  As  we  pafled  along  this  part  of  the  lake  we  v/ere 
enveloped  with  clouds  of  little  infeds,  different  from  any  I  ever  faw 
before  or  afterwards  in  the  country,  but  they  arc  common,  it  is  faid,  on 
various  parts  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  Their  fize  was  fomewhat 
larger  than  that  of  the  gnat ;  their  colour  a  pure  white  ;  and  fo  delicately 
were  they  formed,  tliat  by  the  llighreft  touch  they  were  dellroyed  and 
reduced  to  powder.  They  v/ere  particularly  attra(5tcd  by  a'ly  white 
objed',  and  having  once  alighted  were  not  to  be  driven  away  but  by 
force.  The  leaves  of  a  book,  v.hich  I  happened  to  have  in  my  hand, 
were  in  a  feu'  feconds  fo  thickly  covered  by  them  that  it  was  irapol- 
fible  to  difccrn  a  im'Ac  letter,  and  no  iboner  was  one  fv/arm  of  them 
bruflieo  ff  than  a  frefn  one  immediately  alighted.  Thefe  infedls  have 
very  broad  wings  in  proportion  to  their  fize,  and  fly  heavily,  lb  that 
it  is  only  when  the  air  is  remarkably  calm  that  they  can  venture  to 
make  their  appearance. 

About  run!ct  en  this,  the  firft  evening  of  our  voyage,  we  reached  die 
ifland  oi' .'  .rot,  fituatcd  at  t'.c  mouth  of  the  Utav/as  River.  This  iOand 
is  about  fourteen  iiiilcs  in  circumference  j  its  Un\  is  feri'le,  and  it  is 
well  cultivated.  There  are  tv/o  coiifiderable  villages  near  its  center, 
but   towards  Point  St.  Ciaire,   at   its   lower   extremity,   the   ftttlcments 
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are  but  very  few.  We  landed  at  the  point,  and  pitclied  our  tent  in  a 
meadow  which  Hood  bordering  upon  the  water.  Here  the  bateaux 
were  drawn  up,  and  having  been  properly  fecured,  the  diftercnt  crev/s, 
amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  filty  men,  divided  themfelves  into  faiail 
parties,  and  kindled  lires  along  the  ihorc,  in  order  to  cook  their  p  o™ 
visions  for  the  fucceeding  day,  and  to  keep  themfelves  warm  during  the 
night.  Theie  men,  who  are  engaged  in  conduc^ling  bateaux  in  Canj^'a, 
are,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  a  very  hardy  race  :  when  the  weather  is 
fair,  they  lleep  on  the  grafs  at  night,  without  any  other  covering  ih.m 
a  fliort  blanket,  fcarcely  reaching  down  to  their  knees;  during  wet 
weather  a  fail  or  a  blanket  to  the  weather  lide,  fi^read  on  poles  Ituck  into 
the  ground  in  an  inclined  direction,  is  all  the  Ihelter  they  deem  neceffary. 
On  fetting  out  each  man  is  furnillied  with  a  certain  allowance  of  falted 
pork,  bifcuit,  peafe,  and  brandy  ;  the  peafe  and  bifcuit  they  boil  wicli 
fome  of  the  pork  into  porridge,  and  a  large  vefTel  full  of  it,  is  generally 
kept  at  the  head  of  the  bateau,  for  the  ufs  of  the  crew  v/hen  tljcy  ilop 
in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  This  porridge,  or  elfe  cold  fat  faked  pork, 
with  cucumbers,  conftitutes  the  principal  part  of  their  food.  The 
cucumber  is  a  fruit  that  the  lower  clailes  of  the  French  Canadians  are 
extremely  fond  of;  they  ufe  it  however  in  a  very  indifferent  firate,  as 
they  never  pull  it  until  it  has  attained  a  large  lize,  and  is  become 
yellow  and  feedy.  Cucumbers  thus  mellow,  chopped  into  fmall  pieces 
without  b:-ing  peeled,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  four  cream,  is  one  of 
their  f.ivourite  diflies. 

At  day  break  on  the  fecond  morning  of  our  voyage,  we  quitted  the 
illand  of  Perot,  and  croffed  the  Utawas  River,  in  order  to  gain  the 
mouth  of  the  fuuth-v^'cfl  branch  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  ti-emendous 
fcene  is  here  prcfented  to  the  view;  each  river  comes  ruiliing  down 
into  the  lake,  over  immenfe  rocks,  with  an  impetuofity  which,  feemingly, 
nothing  can  refift.  The  waves  are  as  high  as  what  are  commonly  met 
with  in  the  Britifh  Channel  during  a  fmart  breeze,  and  the  breakers  fo 
numerous  and  dangerous,  that  one  would  imagine  a  bateau  could  not 
poffibly  live  in  the  midft  of  them  ;  and  indeed,  unlcfs  it  were  nasigated 
by  men  intimately  acquainted  with  the   place,  and  very  expert  at   the 
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iame  time,  tliere  would  be  evident  danger  of  its  being  fi.-ed  with  water. 
Several  times,  as  we  pafTed  through  the  breakers,  the  water  daHied  over 
the  (ides  of  our  bateau.  Tremendous  and  dangerous,  howeve;-,  as  tlic 
rapids  are  at  this  Ipot,  they  are  much  Icfs  lb  than  Ibrne  of  thoie  met  with 
higher  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 

The  water  of  the  Utav/as  River  is  remarkably  c  lear,  and  of  a  bright 
greeniOi  colour ;  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  contrary,  i--  muddy, 
owing  to  its  palling  over  deep  beds  of  n^arl  for  fome  n:!iics  before  it 
enters  into  Lake  St.  Louis.  For  a  coniidcrable  way  down  the  lake  the 
waters  of  the  two  rivers  may  be  plainly  dilHnguilhed  from  each  other. 

The  rapids  immediately  at  the  mouth  of  the  fouth-weit  branch  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  are  called  "  Les  Calcades,"  or,  "  Le  Saut  d.  Trou."  Li 
laden  bateaux  it  is  no  arduous  tafic  to  flioot  down  them,  but  it  is  impol- 
fible  to  mount  againft  the  llream  even  in  fuch  as  are  empty.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  laborious  tailc  therefore  of  carrying  them  along  the  (liore 
paft  the  rapids,  as  ufed  formerly  to  be  done,  a  canal  v/ith  a  double  Icck 
has  been  made  here  at  a  great  expence.  This  canal  extends  but  a  very 
little  way,  not  more  than  fifty  yards  perhaps.  Beyond  this  there  is  a 
fucceflion  of  ether  rapids,  the  firft  of  which,  called  "  Le  Saut  de  Bu  iff  on' 
on  account  of  the  clofenels  of  the  woods  along  the  lliores  en  each  fide, 
is  lb  llrong,  that  in  order  to  pals  it,  it  is  neccffary  to  lighten  the  bateaux 
very  conhderably.  If  the  cargoes  are  large,  they  are  wholly  taken 
out  at  once,  and  lent  forward  in  carts  to  the  diilance  of  a  mile  and  a  half, 
paic  all  the  rapids.  T!ie  men  are  always  obliged  here  to  get  out  of  the 
bateaux,  and  haul  them  along  with  ropes,  it  being  wholly  imprafticable 
to  counteraifl  the  force  of  the  current  by  means  of  poles  alone. 

The  paff^ge  of  thefe  rapids  is  fo  very  tedious,  that  we  here  quitted  the 
bateaux,  took  our  guns  in  hand,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  "  Le  Coteau 
dcs  Cedres,"  the  Hill  of  Cedars,  about  nine  miles  higher  up  the  river. 
In  going  thither  you  foon  lofe  light  of  tlie  fev/  llraggiing  houfes  at  the 
cafcadcs,anJ  enter  the  rcccffes  of  a  remarkably  thick  wood,  whole  fokmn 
gloom,  togetlier  with  the  loud  roaring  of  the  waters  at  a  diltance,  and 
the  wild  appearance  of  every  obj-jft  around  you,  infj'.ire  tlie  mind  vvitli  a 
fcrt  of  plealing  horror.     As  you  approach  *'  Le  Coteau  d^-S  Cedres,"  the 
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country  alTames  a  fofter  s'ipc^t ;  cultivated  fields  and  neat  cottages  once 
more  appear  in  view,  and  the  river,  inflead  of  being  agitated  by  trcaicu- 
dous  rapids,  is  here  ken  gliding  on  witli  an  even  current  between  its 
lofty  banks. 

The  village  of  the  Hill  of  Cedars  contains  about  thirty  houfes,  amongll 
which  we  were  agreeably  furprifcd  to  find  a  remarkably  neat  and  excellent 
tavern,  kept  by  an  Englifh  woman.  We  remained  b.cre  until  three  in 
the  afternoon,  when  we  again  let  off  on  foot,  partly  for  the  pleafure  of 
beholding,  from  the  top  of  the  {leep  banks,  the  many  noble  and  beautiful 
profpeds  laid  open  before  us,  and  partly  for  the  pleafure  of  flopping  oc- 
cafionally  to  chat  with  the  lively  French  girls,  that,  during  this  delicioas 
feafon  of  the  year,  fat  fpinning  in  groups  at  the  doors  of  the  cottages. 
About  five  o'clock  the  bateaux  overtook  us;  b;it  aficr  proceeding- in. 
them  for  about  two  miles,  we  again  landed  to  efcape  tlie  tedious  procels 
of  afcending  frefli  rapids.  Thefe  are  called  the  rapids  "  da  Coteau  du 
Lac  St.  Francois ;"  they  are  feveral  miles  in  length,  and  though  not  the 
moil:  dangerous,  are  yet  the  moft  tremendous  to  appearance  of  any  in  the 
whole  river,  the  white  breakers  being  diftinftly  vifible  at  the  diib.nce  of 
four  miles;  fome  travellers  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  reprefent  them  as  even 
more  terrible  to  the  beholder  than  the  falls  of  Niag.ira,  but  tills  is  a  very 
exaggerated  account.  Beats  arc  hej-e  carried  down  with  die  ifream  at 
the  rate  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  according  to  ihe  betl  infcr- 
mation  I  could  procure  on  the  UibjcLT:,  though  the  Canadian  boatmen 
and  others  declare  that  they  are  carried  down  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles 
in  the  hour.  At  fome  of  the  rapids,  higher  up  the  river,  the  current  is 
confiderably  fwifter  than  at  this  place. 

In  defcending  thefe  rapids  they  pafs  through  tlic  breakers  in  tlic  mid- 
dle of  the  river,  but  in  going  up  they  keep  dole  in  to  the  ihore,  on  the 
north-weit  fide,  and  being  here  Iheltered  by  a  numerous  cluiler  of  iflands, 
which  break  the  force  of  the  current,  and  having  the  benefit  of  a  I'hort 
canal  and  locks,  they  get  paft  the  rapids  with  iels  difficulty  even  than 
they  pals  the  cafcades.  One  of  the  iflands  here,  farther  removed  from 
the  fhore  than  the  reft,  is  called  Friibr.ers  liland,  having  been  allotted  for 
the   refidence  of  feme  of  the  American   prilbners  diiring  tl'.e  kil  war. 
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There  were  fome  buildings  on  the  ifland  at  tliat  time,  but  it  has  been 
cuite  delerted  Inice,  on  account  of  the  great  ditiiculty  ot  getting  to  it 
throngh  the  ftrong  r.ipids.  During  the  war,  an  olTicei-,  who  hid  com- 
pelled ibnie  of  the  C.ir.adiins,  notwithilanding  their  re -I'Mifcrauces,  to 
make  an  attempt  to  reach  the  ifland  at  aa  improper  fealbn,  periflieJ,  with 
a  great  number  of  men,  in  going  thither.  Of  the  whole  pa/ty  one  alone 
efcaped  with  his  life.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  here  about  two  miles 
\s-ide. 

This  evening,  tlie  fecond  of  our  voynge,  the  bateaux  were  drawn 
up  for  the  ni:-?ht  at  the  bottoni  of  "  Le  Coteau  du  Lac,"  th-e  Hill  ot 
the  Lake,  aiid  we  pitched  our  tent  on  the  margin  of  a  wood,  at  a  little 
diftance  froni  the  river.  The  next  morning  we  proc:eded  aga  n  on  loot 
for  about  two  miles,  when  we  came  to  a  tavern,  where  we  wai'^cd  the 
arrival  of  the  bateaux.  The  people  of  this  houfe  were  Englilh.  From 
hence  upwards  there  are  but  few  French  to  be  m.et  v/ith. 

We  were  detained  here  nearly  half  the  day  in  endeavouring  to  pro- 
cure a  frelh  man,  one  of  the  conduftor's  crew  having  been  feized  with 
an  intermittent  fever.  At  laft  a  man  from  a  neighbouring  fettlement 
made  his  appearance,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  voyage.  We  now  en- 
tered Lake  St.  Francois,  which  is  about  twenty-five  miles  in  length, 
and  five  in  breadth;  but  tlie  v/ind  being  unfavourable,  we  were  prevented 
from  proceeding  farther  upon  it  than  Point  au  Baudet,  at  which  place 
the  boundary  line  commences,  that  feparates  the  upper  from  the  lower 
province.  When  the  wind  comes  from  the  fouth-weft,  the  immenfe 
body  of  water  in  the  lake  is  impelled  direcSlly  towards  this  point,  and  a 
ihrge  breaks  in  upon  the  beach,  as  tremendous  as  is  feen  on  the  fea-lhorc. 
There  was  one  Iblitary  houfe  here,  which  proved  to  be  a  tavern,  and 
afforded  us  a  well  drclt  fupper  of  venifon,  and  decent  accommodation  for 
the  night. 

The  next  day  the  wind  was  not  more  favourable;  but  as  it  was  con- 
fiderably  abated,  v/e  v/ere  enabled  to  profecute  our  voyage,  coafting  along 
the  lliores  of  the  lake.  This  was  a  moft  laborious  and  tedious  bufmefs, 
on  account  of  the  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  which  the  wind  was  not 
fufiiciently  abated  to  fuffer  us  to  crofs  at  their  mouths :  notwithftanding 
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all  the  diiTicukies,  however,  we  li;id  to  contend  with,  we  ndvonc^d  ncrirly 
twentv-five  miles  in  the  coiirfc  of  the  day. 

At  the  head  of  Lake  St,  Francois,  we  landed  oi"i  a  fniall  iilind,  called 
"  Ille  aux  Raifins,"  on  account  of  tlic  nuuiber  i.f  wild  vines  growing 
upon  it.  The  bateaux  men  gathered  great  quantities  of  the  grape?., 
wherewith  the  trees  were  loaded,  and  alfo  an  abundance  of  plumbs, 
which  they  devoured  with  great  avidity.  Neither  of  the  fruits,  how- 
ever, were  very  tempting  to  perfons  whofe  palates  had  been  accuftomed 
to  the  tafte  of  garden  fruits.  The  grapes  were  four,  and  not  larger  thaa 
peas ;  and  as  for  the  plumbs,  thougii  much  larger  in  fise,  yet  their  tafte 
did  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  floes. 

Beyond  L'lHe  aux  Raifins,  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  river,  there  arc 
feveral  other  illands,  tlie  largeft  of  which  called  L'iile  St.  Regis,  is  near 
ten  miles  in  length.  All  tliefe  iflands  ilill  continue  in  the  [^oJlefuon  of 
the  Indians,  and  many  of  them,  being  lituated  as  nearly  as  polhble  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  vvhich  here  divides  the  Britilh  territory  from  that  ot 
the  United  States,  it  yet  remains  to  be  determined  of  what  territory  thej 
form  a  part.  It  is  fincerely  to  be  defired  that  this  matter  may  be  ad- 
jufted  amicably  in  due  time.  A  ferious  altercation  has  already  taken  place 
about  an  ifland  fimilarly  fituated  in  Detroit  River,  that  will  be  more 
particularly  mentioned  hereafter.  The  Indians  not  only  retain  poiTef- 
lion  of  tlicfe  different  illands,  but  likewife  of  the  whole  of  the  fouth- 
eai'l:  fliore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  fituated  v>-iiiiin  the  bounds  of  the  United 
States  ;  they  likewife  have  conliderablc  llrips  of  land  on  the  oppofite 
fliore,  within  the  Britifh  dominions,  bordering  upon  th.e  river  ;  thefe  they 
have  referved  to  themfelves  for  hunting.  The  Iroquois  Indians  have 
a  village  upon  the  lile  of  St.  Regis,  and  another  alfo  upon  the  m.ain  land, 
on  the  fouth-eaft  fhore  ;  as  we  pafied  it,  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  put 
off  in  canoes,  and  exchanged  unripe  heads  *  of  Indian  corn  with  the 
men  for  bread;  they  alfo  brought  with  them  fome  very  fine  wild  duck-^ 
and  ii[k,  which  they  difpofed  of  to  us  on  very  mcderate  term;, 

*   The  heads  of  Indinn  corn,  before  they  bccoiric  hard,  r.ie  efl«i;r.;j  a  great  dcii.iicy  ,  ~jii  raofl. 
approved  inetbod  ofdrefiing,  is  to  parboil,  and  afterwards  road  taeiA. 
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On  tlie  fourth  iiigfit  of  cur  voyage  we  encamped,  as  ufual,  on  the 
main  land  oppofite  the  iHand  Oi  St.  Regis;  and  the  excellent  viands 
we  had  procured  from  the  Indians  having  been  cooked,  we  fet  down  to 
fupper  btfure  a  large  fjre,  materials  for  which  arc  never  wanting  in  this 
woody  country.  The  night  was  uncommonly  ferene,  and  we  were  in- 
duced to  remain  until  a  late  hour  in  front  oi  our  tent,  talking  of  the 
various  occurrences  in  the  courf^  of  the  day;  but  we  had  fcarcely  retired 
to  refl,  when  the  Ihy  became  overcaft,  a  drcadilil  Itorm  arofe,  and  by 
day-break  the  next  morning  v/e  found  ourfelves,  and  every  thing  be- 
longing to  us,  drenclied  with  rain.  Our  fituatlon  now  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  J  torrents  ftill  came  pouring  down;  neither  our  tent  nor  the 
woods  afforded  us  any  Ihelter,  and  the  wind  being  very  llrong,  and  as 
adverfe  as  it  could  blow,  there  was  no  profpcJl  of  our  being  enabled 
fpeedily  to  get  into  better  quarters.  In  this  frate  we  had  remained  for  a 
confiderable  time,  when  one  of  the  party,  who  had  been  rambling  about 
in  order  to  difcovcr  v\hat  fort  of  a  neighbourhood  we  were  in,  returned 
vvii.h  the  plealing  intelligence  that  there  was  a  houfe  at  no  great  diftance, 
and  that  the  owner  had  politely  mvited  us  to  it.  It  was  the  houfe  of  an 
old  provincial  officer,  who  had  received  a  grant  of  land  in  this  part  of 
the  country  for  his  pailfervices.  We  gladly  proceeded  to  it,  and  met  with 
a  moil:  cordial  welcome  from  the  captain  and  Ihs  fair  daughters,  who  had 
provided  a  plenteous  breakfaft,  and  fpared  no  pains  to  make  their  habi- 
tation, during  our  flay,  as  pleaiing  to  us  as  poffible.  We  felt  great  fitis- 
fadlon  at  the  idea,  that  it  would  be  in  our  power  to  fpend  the  remainder 
of  the  day  \.-\\\\  thefe  v/orthy  and  hofpitable  people;  but  alas,  we  had 
all  forn^ed  an  erroneous  opinion  of  the  weather;  the  Vvind  fuddenly 
veered  about;  the  fun  broke  through  the  thick  clouds;  the  conducftor 
gave  the  parting  order;  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  lound  ourfelves  once 
more  feated  in  our  bateau. 

From  h.ence  upwards,  for  the  diftance  of  forty  miles,  the  current  of  the 
river  is  extremely  ftrong,  and  numberlefs  rapids  are  to  be  encountered, 
\vl)ich,  though  not  fo  tremendous  to  appearance  as  thofe  at  the  Cafcades, 
and  "  Le  Coteau  du  Lac,"  arc  yet  both  more  dangerous  and  more  dif- 
iicult  topafs.     The  great  danger,  however,  confifts  in  going  down  them; 
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it  arifcs  from  the  iLallovvnefs  of  the  water  and  the  great  number  of 
fharp  rocks,  in  the  midft  of  which  the  veffels  are  hurried  along  with 
fuch  inipetuofity,  that  if  they  unfortunately  get  into  a  wrong  channel, 
nothing  can  fave  them  from  benig  dafhed  to  pieces  i  but  lb  intimately 
are  the  people  uhially  employed  on  this  river  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ferent channels,  that  an  accident  of  the  fort  is  karcely  ever  h.eard  of. 
"  Le  Long  Saut,"  the  Long  Fall  or  Rapid,  fituated  about  thirty  miles 
above  Lake  St.  Francis,  is  the  moft  dangerous  of  any  one  in  the  river, 
and  fo  difficult  a  matter  is  it  to  pafs  it,  that  it  requires  no  Icfs  than  fix 
men  on  Ihore  to  haul  a  fingle  bateau  againil  the  current.  Tliere  is  a 
third  canal  with  locks  at  this  place,  in  order  to  avoid  a  point,  which  it 
would  be  wholjy  impradicable  to  weather  in  the  ordinary  way.  Thefe 
different  canals  and  locks  have  been  made  at  the  e.xpcnce  of  government, 
and  the  prohts  arifing  from  the  tolls  paid  by  every  bateau  that  palles 
through  them  are  placed  in  the  public  treafury.  At  thefe  rapids,  and 
at  feveral  of  the  others,  there  are  very  extenfive  flour  and  law  mills. 

On  the  fifth  night  we  arrived  at  a  fmall  farm  houfe,  at  the  top  of  the 
*'  Long  Saut,"  wet  from  head  to  foot,  in  confequence  of  our  bavin?  been 
obliged  to  walk  palf  the  rapids  through  woods  and  bmhes  ftill  dripping 
after  the  heavy  rain  that  had  fallen  in  the  morning.  The  woods  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  far  more  majeftic  than  on  any  other  p.irt  of  the  St. 
Lawrence;  the  pines  in  particular  are  uncommonly  tall,  and  feem  to 
wave  their  tops  in  the  very  clouds.  In  Canada,  pines  grow  on  the 
richefl  foils;  but  in  the  United  States  they  grow  molUy  on  poor  ground: 
a  trail  of  land  covered  folely  witli  pines  is  there  generally  denominated 
"  a  pine  barren,"  on  account  of  its  great  poverty. 

During  a  confiderable  part  of  the  next  day,  we  alfo  proceeded  on  foot, 
in  order  to  efcape  the  tedious  pallage  up  the  "  Rapide  Plat,"  and  fome 
of  the  other  dangerous  rapids  in  this  part  of  the  river.  As  we  pafled 
along,  wc  had  excellent  diverfion  in  thooting  pigeons,  feveral  laro-e  flio-hts 
of  which  we  met  with  in  the  woods.  The  wild  pigeons  of  Canada  are 
not  unlike  the  common  Englilh  wood  pigeons,  except  that  they  are  of 
a  much  fmaller  fize  :  their  flelh  is  very  well  flavoured.  Durin.^  par- 
ticular years,  tlufe  birds  come  down  from  the  northern  regions  in  flights 
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that  it  is  marvellous  to  tell  of.  A  gentleman  of  the  town  of  Niagara 
affurcd  me,  that  once  as  he  was  embarking  there  on  board  (liip  for 
Toranto,  a  flight  of  them  was  obferved  coming  from  that  quarter;  that 
as  he  fiilcd  over  Lake  (3ntario  to  Toronto,  forty  miles  diftant  from  Nia- 
gara, pigeons  were  fcen  flying  over  head  the  whole  way  in  a  coiitrary 
direftio'.i  to  that  in  wliich  the  ihip  proceeded  ;  and  tlvat  on  arri\ing  at 
the  place  of  his  dcllination,  the  birds  were  ftill  obferved  coming  down 
from  the  north  in  as  large  bodies  as  had  been  noticed  at  any  one  time 
during  the  whole  voyage ;  fuppofing,  therefore,  that  the  pigeons  moved 
no  fafter  than  the  velfel,  the  flight,  according  to  this  gentleman's  account, 
muft  at  leafl:  have  extended  eighty  miles.  Many  perfons  may  think  this 
flory  furpafling  belief  j  for  my  own  part,  however,  I  do  not  hefitr.te  to 
give  credit  to  it,  knowing,  as  I  do,  the  refpcdlability  of  the  gentleman 
who  related  it,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  obLrvation.  When  thefe  birds 
appear  in  fuch  great  numbers,  they  often  liglit  on  the  borders  of  rivers 
and  lakes,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  farm  houfcs,  at  v/h.'cli  time  they 
are  lb  unwary  that  a  man  with  a  fliort  flick  might  eafily  knock  them 
down  by  hundreds.  It  is  not  oftener  than  once  in  itvcn  or  eight  years, 
perhaps,  that  fuch  large  flocks  of  thefe  birds  are  feen  in  the  country. 
The  years  in  which  they  appear  are  denominated   "  pigeon  years." 

There  are  alfo  "  bear  years"  and  "  fquirrel  years."  This  was  both 
a  bear  and  a  fquirrel  year.  The  former,  like  tlie  pigeons,  came  down 
from  the  northern  regions,  and  were  moit  numeious  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  alojig  the  upper  parts  of  the  River 
St.  Lawrence.  On  arriving  at  the  borders  cf  thefe  lakes,  or  of  the 
river,  if  the  oppoflte  fliore  was  in  flght,  they  generally  took  to  the 
water,  and  endeavoured  to  reach  it  by  fwimming.  Prodigious  num- 
bers of  them  were  killed  in  crolTing  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  Indians, 
who  had  hunting  encampments,  at  ihort  diflances  from  each  other,  the 
whole  way  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  f/om  the  ifland  of  St.  Regis  to 
Lake  Ontario.  One  bear,  of  a  very  large  fiz--,  boldly  entered  the  river 
in  tlie  face  of  our  bateaux,  and  was  killed  by  fome  of  cur  men  whilfl; 
fwimming  froni  the  wmw  land  to  one  of  the  iflands.  In  the  woods  it 
is  very   rare    that   bears  will  venture    to  attack  a  man,  but  feveral  in- 
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ftar.ces  that  had  recently  occurred  were  mentioned  to  us,  where  they 
had  attacked  a  finglc  man  in  a  canoe  whiiil  fvviniming,  and  lb  very 
ftrongare  they  in  the  water,  that  the  men  thus  fet  upon,  being  unarmed, 
efcape  narrowly  with  their  lives. 

The  fcjuirrels,  this  year,  contrary  to  the  bears,  migrated  from  the 
fouth,  from  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  Like  the  bears,  they 
took  to  the  water  on  arriving  at  it,  but  as  if  confcious  of  their  inability 
to  crofs  a  very  wide  piece  of  water,  they  bent  their  courfe  towards  Nia- 
gara River,  above  the  falls,  and  at  its  narrowell  and  mo!!  tranquil  part 
croiied  over  in^o  the  Britifh  territory.  It  was  calculated,  that  upwards 
of  fifty  thoufa  d  of  them  crolTed  the  river  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three 
days,  and  hich  great  depredations  did  they  commit  on  arriving  at  the 
fettlemenls  c  u  the  op.poiite  fide,  that  in  one  part  of  the  country  the 
farmers  dcciiied  themielves  very  fortunate  where  they  got  in  as  much  as 
one  third  of  their  crops  of  corn.  Thefe  fquirrels  were  all  of  the  black 
kind,  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  the  continent  of  America;  they  are  in  fliape 
fimilar  to  the  common  grey  fquirrel,  and  weigh  from  about  one  to  two 
pounds  and  a  half  each.  Some  writers  have  a/Terted,  that  thefe  animals 
cannot  fwim,  but  that  when  they  come  to  a  river,  in  migrating,  each  one 
provides  itfelf  with  a  piece  of  wood  or  bark,  upon  whichf  when  a  fli- 
vourable  wind  offers,  tiiey  embark,  fpread  tlieir  bufliy  tails  to  catch  the 
wind,  and  are  thus  walked  over  to  the  oppofite  fide.  Whether  thefe 
animals  do  or  do  not  crofi  in  this  manner  fometime?,  I  cannot  take  UDon 
me  to  fay;  but  I  can  lafely  affirm,  that  they  do  net  always  crofs  lo,  as 
1  have  frequently  Ihot  them  in  the  water  whillf  fwimming  :  no  animals 
fwim  better,  and  when  purfucd,  I  have  feen  them  eagerly  take  to  the 
water.  Whilft  fwimming,  their  tail  is  ufeful  to  them  by  vv'ay  of  rudder^ 
and  they  ufe  it  with  great  dexterity;  owing  to  its  being  fo  light  and 
bufhy,  the  greater  part  of  it  floats  upon  the  water,  and  thus  helps  to  fup- 
port  the  animal.  The  migration  of  any  of  thefe  animals  in  fuch  lars^^e 
numbers  is  faid  to  be  an  infallible  fign  of  a  fevere  winter.* 

•   In  the  prd'ent  inftance  it  certainly  was  fo,  fjr  llie  enUiing  winter  proved  to  be  tli'.'  fcvereli  tliat 
had  been  known  in  North  America  for  feveral  years. 

On 
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On  the  fixth  evening  of  our  voyage  we  flopped  nearly  oppofite  to 
Point  aux  Iroquois,  fo  named  from  a  French  family  having  been  cruelly 
maffacred  there  by  the  Iroquois  Indians  in  the  early  ages  of  the  colony. 
The  ground  being  ftill  extremely  wet  here,  in  confequence  of  the  heavy 
rain  of  the  preceding  day,  we  did  not  much  reliili  the  thoughts  of  pafling 
the  night  in  our  tent ;  yet  there  feemed  to  be  no  alternative,  as  the  only 
houfe  in  fight  was  crowded  with  people,  and  not  capable  of  affording 
us  any  accommodations.  Luckily,  however,  as  we  were  fearching 
about  for  the  drieil  fpot  to  pitch  our  tent  upon,  one  of  the  party  cfpied 
a  barn  at  a  little  diftance,  belonging  to  the  man  of  the  adjoining  houfe, 
of  whom  we  procured  the  key ;  it  Vv'as  well  Itored  with  ftraw,  and  hav- 
ing mounted  to  the  top  of  the  mow,  we  laid  ourfelves  down  to  reft,  and 
flcpt  foundly  there  till  awakened  in  the  morning  by  the  crowing  of  Ibme 
cocks,  that  were  perched  on  the  beams  above  our  head. 

At  an  early  hour  we  purfued  our  voyage,  and  before  noon  paifcd 
the  lad  rapid,  about  three  miles  below  tlie  mouth  of  Ofwegatchec 
River,  the  moll:  confiderable  of  thofe  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  v/hich  full  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  confifts  of  three 
branches,  that  unite  together  about  fifteen  miles  above  its  mouth,  the 
moft:  wellern  of  which  iffues  from  a  lake  twenty  miles  in  kngth  and 
eight  in  breadth.  Another  of  the  branches  iffues  from  a  fmall  lake  or 
pond,  only  about  four  miles  diftant  from  tlie  weftern  braiich  of  Hudfon's 
River,  that  flows  paft  New  York.  Both  the  Hudfon  and  Ofwe- 
gatchec are  fald  to  be  capable  of  being  made  navigable  for  light  bateaux 
as  far  as  tins  fpot,  where  they  approach  within  fo  fiiort  a  diftance  of 
each  oihcr,  except  only  at  a  i'&w  places,  fo  that  the  rorlages  will  be  but 
very  trifling.  This  however  is  a  mere  conjcd:ure,  for  Ofwegatchec 
River  is  but  very  imperfectly  known,  the  country  it  pafles  through 
Ixing  quite  uninliabittd ;  but  fhould  it  be  found,  at  a  future  period,  that 
thcle  rivers  are  imked  capable  of  being  rendered  navigable  fo  far  up  the 
country,  it  will  probably  be  througli  this  channel  that  the  chief  part  of 
the  trade  th..t  thire  may  hap;  en  to  be  between  New  York  and  the 
country  boidcrlng  upon  Lake  Ontario  will  be  carried  on.  It  is  at 
prclcnt  carried  on  between  thiit  city  and  tlie  lake  by  means  of  Mudfon 

River, 
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River,  as  flir  as  Albany,  and  from  thence  by  means  of  the  Mohawks 
River,  Wood  Creek,  Lake  Oneida,  £nd  OAvcgo  River,  which  falls  into 
Laice  Ontario.  The  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  Ofwego  River  is  vtiy 
bad  on  account  cf  the  find  banks  j  none  but  flat  bottomed  velTcIs  can 
approach  with  fafety  nearer  to  it  than  two  miles  ;  nor  is  there  any  good 
harbour  en  the  fcuth  fide  of  Lake  Ontario  in  tlic  neighbourhood  of  any 
larp-e  rivers.  Sharp  built  veffels,  however,  of  a  confiderable  [rzc,  can- 
approach  Vv'ith  fafety  to  the  mouth  of  Ofwegatcliee  River.  The  Seneca, 
a  Britifh  veffel  of  war  of  twenty-fix  guns,  ufed  formerly  to  ply  conl"^antiy 
between  Fort  de  la  Galette,  lituated  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  the 
fort  at  Nia^rara;  and  tiie  Britilh  fur  lliips  on  the  lakes  ufed  alfo,  at  th.iC 
time,  to  dhvharge  the  cargoes  there,  brought  down  from  the  upper 
ccar.try.  At.  therefore  the  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  Ofvvegatchee  is  fo 
much  better  thun  that  at  the  mouth  of  Ofwego  River,  and  as  they  arc 
nearly  an  equal  diilance  from  Nev/  York,  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofc,  that 
if  tlie  river  navigation  fliould  prove  equally  good,  the  trade  between  the 
lakes  and  New  York  will  be  for  the  mod  part,  if  not  wholly,  carried  on 
by  means  of  Ofwegatchee  ralher  than  of  Ofwego  River.  \\  ith  a  fair 
wind,  the  pafiage  from  Ofwegatchee  River  to  Niagara  is  accompliihed 
in  two  days ;  a  voyage  only  one  day  longer  than  that  from  Ofwego  tQ 
Niagara  with  a  fiir  wind. 

Fort  de  la  Galette  was  erefted  by  tlie  French,  and  though  not  buiit 
till  ioFig  after  Fcrt  Cataraguis  or  Frontignac,  now  Kingfton,  yet  they 
cftcemed  it  by  far  the  moil;  impcrtant  military  poll  on  the  St.  La\^■rence, 
in  the  upper  country,  as  it  v/as  impofijble  for  any  boat  or  velfel  to  pala 
up  or  down  that  river  without  being  obferved,  whereas  they  might  cafily 
efcape  unfeen  behind  the  many  ifiands  oppofite  to  Kingfton.  Since 
the  clofe  of  the  American  war.  Fort  de  la  Galette  has  been  difmantlcd, 
as  it  was  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States;  nor  would  any  ad- 
vantage have  arifexi  from  its  retention  ;  for  it  was  never  of  any  im- 
pcrtance  to  us  bat  as  a  trading  poll,  and  as  fuch  Kingfton,  which  is 
v/it!:ia  our  own  territory,  is  far  more  eligibly  fituated  in  every  point  of 
viev.';  it  has  a  more  f'.lc  and  commodious  harbour^  a;'d  tiis  fur  (hips 
coming  dov/n  from   Niagara,  by  flopping  there,  arc  fwed  a  voyage  of 
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fixty  miles  up  n:rd  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  was  oftentimes  found 
to  be  more  tedious  than  the  voyage  from  Niagara  to  Kingfton. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Galette,  on  the  Ofwegatchee  R.iver, 
there  is  a  village  of  the  Ofwegatchee  Indian?,  whofe  numbers  are  efli- 
mated  at  one  hundred  warriors. 

The  current  of  the  St,  Lawrence,  from  Ofwegatchee  upward?,  is 
r-ujch  more  gentle  than  in  any  other  part  between  Montreal  and  Lake 
Ontario,  except  only  where  the  river  is  confiderably  dilated,  as  at  lakes 
St.  Louis  and  St.  Franfois;  however,  notwithftanding  its  being  fo  gentle,, 
we  did  not  advance  more  than  twenty-five  miles  iji  the  courfe  of  the 
day,  ov/ing  to  the  numerous  ftops  that  we  made,  more  from  motives  of 
pleafure  than  nccefiity.  The  evening  was  uncommonly  fine,  and 
towards  fun-fet  a  bride  gale  fpi'inging  up,  the  condudtor  judged  it  ad- 
vifable  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  to  continue  the  voyage  all  night,  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  time  we  had  lofb  during  the  day.  V/e  ac- 
cordingly proceeded,  but  tovv'ards  midnight  tiie  wind  died  away;  this 
circumftanCe,  however,did  not  alter  the  determination  of  the  conductor.. 
The  men  were  ordered  to  the  oars,  and  notwithftanding  that  they  had 
laboured  hard  during  the  preceding  day,  and  had  had  no  reft,  yet  they 
were  kept  clofely  at  Vv'ork  until  day-break,  except  ior  one  hour,  during 
which  they  y/ere  aliowed  to  ilop  to  cook  their  prcvifions.  Where 
th.ere  is  a  gentle  current,  as  in  this  part  of  the  river,  the  Canadiai:is  will 
work  at  the  oar  for  many  hours  v.-ithout  intermiffion  j  they  feem.ed  to 
.  think  it  no  hardlLip  to  be  kept  employed  in  this  inftance  the  whole 
night ;  on  the  contrary,  they  plied  as  vigoroufly  as  if  they  had  but  juft 
fet  out,  fmging  merrily  the  whole  time.  The  French  Canadians  have 
in  general  a  gcod  car  for  mufic,  and  fing  duets  with  tolerable  accuracy. 
They  have  one  very  favcurite  duct  anK;ngft  them,  called  the  "  rowing 
"  duet,"  Vi^hich  as  they  fmg  they  mark  time  to  with  eacli  ftroke  of  the 
oar ;  indeed,  when  rowing  in  fa;ooth  water,  they  mark  the  time  of  moft 
of  tlie  airs  they  fing  in  the  fame  manner. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  next,  and  cighdi  n-;orning  of  our  voyage,  we 
entered  the  laft  lake  before  you  come  to  that  of  Ontario,  called  the  Lake 
of  a  Thoufand  Llands,  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  them  which  it 
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contains.  Many  of  thefe  illanda  are  icarcely  larger  than  a  bateau,  and 
none  of  them,  except  fuch  as  are  lituated  at  the  upper  and  lower  extre- 
mities of  the  lake,  appeared  to  me  to  contaiii  more  than  hftc/n  Engliih 
acres  each.  They  are  all  covered  with  wood,  even  to  the  veiy  hr.allcu-. 
The  trees  on  thefe  laft  are  Hunted  in  their  growth,  bat  the  larger  iflands 
produce  as  fine  timber  as  is  to  be  found  on  the  main  fhorcs  of  the  lake. 
Many  of  the!e  ifjanns  are  fituated  fo  clofely  together,  that  it  would  bQ 
eafy  to  throw  a  pebble  from  one  to  the  other,  notwithflanding  which 
circumftance,  the  pallage  between  theni  is  perfedtly  fafe  and  commodious 
for  bateaux,  and  between  fome  of  th?m  that  are  even  thus  clofe  to  each 
ether,  is  water  fufficient  for  a  frigate.  The  water  is  uncommonly 
clear,  as  it  is  in  every  part  of  the  river,  from  Lake  St,  Francis  upv/ards  : 
between  that  lake  and  the  Utav^^as  River  dov/nwards  it  is  difcoloured,  as 
I  have  before  obferved,  by  palling  over  beds  of  marl.  The  ihores  of  ail 
thefe  iilands  under  our  notice  are  rocky;  mofc  of  them  rife  very  bold- 
ly, and  fome  exhibit  perpendicular  maffes  of  rock  towards  the  water  up- 
wards of  twenty  feet  high.  The  fcenery  prefented  to  view  in  failing 
between  thefe  iflands  is  beautiful  in  the  highefl  degree.  Sometimes,  after 
paffrng  through  a  harrow  ftrait,  you  find  yourfelf  in  a  bafon,  lan.d  locked 
on  every  fide,  that  appears  to  have  no  communication  with  the  lake,  ex- 
cept by  the  palfage  througli  v^-hich  you  entered;  you  are  lookiiig  about, 
perhaps,  for  an  outlet  to  enable  you  to  proceed,  tliinking  at  lall:  to  fee 
feme  little  channel  which  will  jufc  admit  your  bateau,  v/hsn  on  a  ibdden 
an  expanded  iheet  of  water  opens  upon  you,  whole  boundary  is  the  ho- 
rizon alone ;  again  in  a  few  mdnutes  you  find  yourfelf  land  locked,  and 
again  a  fpacious  palTage  as  fuddenly  prefcnts  itfelf ;  at  other  times,  when 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  thefe  batons,  between  a  clufcer  of  iilands,  a  dozen 
difirerent  channels,  like  fo  many  noble  rivers,  meet  the  eye,  perhaps  equaliy 
unexpedredly,  and  on  eacii  fide  the  iilands  appear  regularly  retiring  till 
they  fink  from  the  light  in  the  difiance.  Every  minute,  during  the  pallage 
of  this  lake,  the  profpedl  varies.  The  nu:nerous  Indian  hunting  encamo- 
ments  on  the  different  iilands,  with  the  fmoke  of  rheir  fires  rifing  up 
between  the  trees,  added  confiderably  to  the  beauty  of  the  fcenery  as  we 
palled  it.     The  Lake  of  a  Thoufand   Iilands  is  twenty-five  miles  in 
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length,  and  a[)Out  fix  in  breadth.  From  its  upper  end  to  Kingfton,  at 
which  place  we  arrived  early  in  the  evening,  the  diftance  is  fifteen 
niiles. 

The  length  of  time  required  to  afcend  the  R.ivcr  St.  Lawrence,  from 
Montreal  to  Kingfton,  is  commonly  found  to  be  about  feven  days.  If 
the  wind  fliould  be  ftrong  and  very  favourable,  thi  palfage  may  be  per- 
formed in  a  I'-fs  time;  but  fliouid  it,  on  the  contrary,  be  adverie,  and 
blow  very  flrong,  the  pailage  will  be  protradied  fomewhat  longer ;  an 
aJverie  or  iavourable  wind,  however,  feldom  makes  a  difference  of  more, 
than  three  days  in  the  length  of  the  paflage  upwards,  as  in  each  cafe  it 
is  neceffary  to  v/ork  the  bateaux  along  by  means  of  poles  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  way.  The  pafiage  dov/nwards  is  performed  in  two  or  three 
days,  according  to  the  wind.  The  current  is  fo  ftrong,  that  a  contrary 
vvjnd  ieldoni  lengthens  the  paiTage  in  that  direction  more  than  a 
day. 

The  Miffifllppi  is  the  only  river  in  North  America,  which,  for  gran- 
deur and  commodioufnefs  of  navigation,  comes  in  competition  with  the 
St.  Lawrence,  or  with  that  river  which  runs  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the 
ocean.  If,  however,  we  conhder  that  immenfe  body  of  water  that  flows 
frcm  Lake  Winnipeg  through  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Lake  Superi©r, 
&c.  down  to  the  fca,  as  one  entire  fcream,  and  of  courfe  as  a  continua- 
tion of  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  it  muif  be  alljwed  to  be  a  v.M-y  fapsrior  river 
to  the  MiiTiifippi  in  every  point  of  view;  and  we  may  certainly  confider 
it  as  one  flream,  wieh  as  much  rcafon  as  we  look  upon  that  as  one  river 
which  flows  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  lea ;  for  before  it  m-ccts  the  ocean 
it  palfjs  through  four  large  lakes,  not  indeed  to  be  compared  wi:h  thole 
of  Erie  or  Superior,  in  fize,  but  they  are  independent  lakes  notwithftand- 
ing,  as  much  as  any  of  the  others.  The  Miflifiippi  is  principally  to  be 
admired  for  the  evennefs  of  its  current,  and  the  prodigious  length  of 
way  it  is  n.ivigable,  v.'ithout  any  interruption,  for  bateaux  of  a  very  large 
burthen  ;  but  in  man.y  refpecls  it  is  a  very  inferior  river  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, prc;eily  lb  called.  The  Miinirippi  at  its  mouth  is  not  twenty 
miles  broad,  and  the  navigation  is  there  fo  obftruited  by  banks  or  bars, 
that  a  vefiqi  drav/ing  more  than  twelve  feet  water  cannot  afcend  it  with- 
out 
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out  very  imminent  danger.  Th'-fe  bars  at  its  mouth  or  mouths,  for  it  is 
divided  by  feveral  illands,  are  formed  by  large  qiiantities  of  trees  that 
come  drifting  dowii  from  the  upper  country,  and  when  once  flopped  by 
aijy  obllacle,  are  quickly  cemented  together  by  the  mud,  depofited  be- 
tween the  branches  by  the  waters  of  tiie  river,  which  are  uncommonly 
foul  and  muddy.  Freih  bars  are  fortned,  or  tlie  old  bars  are  enlarged 
every  year,  and  it  is  laid,  that  unkfs  fome  llcps  are  taken  to  prevent  the 
lodgments  of  the  trees  annually  brought  clown  at  the  time  of  the  inun- 
dation, th.e  navigation  may  in  a  few  years  be  Hill  more  oblfruded  than  it 
is  at  prefent.  It  is  notorious,  that  fiucc  the  river  was  firft  difcovercd, 
feveral  idands  and  points  have  been  formed  near  its  mouth,  and  the  dif- 
ferent channels  have  undergone  very  material  alterations  for  the  worfe,  as 
to  their  courfcs  and  depths.  The  River  St.  Lawrence,  however,  on  the 
contrary,  is  no  Icfs  than  ninety  miles  Vv'ide  at  its  mouth,  and  it  is  navigable 
for  fliips  of  the  line  as  fir  as  Quebec,  a  dillance  of  four  hundred  miles 
from  the  fea.  The  channel  alfo,  inftead  of  having  been  impaired  by 
time,  is  found  to  be  confiderably  better  nov/  than  when  the  river  was  firft 
dlfcovered ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  imagine  that  it  will  improve  ftill  more 
in  procefs  of  time,  as  the  clear  water  that  flows  from  Lake  Ontario 
comes  down  with  fuch  impetuofity,  during  the  floods  in  the  fpring  of 
the  year,  as  frequently  to  remove  banks  of  gravel  and  looie  llones  in  the 
river,  and  thus  to  deepen  its  bed.  Tlie  cliannel  on  the  north  hde  of  the 
ifliind  of  Orleans,  imimediately  below  Q^uebec,  which,  according  to  the 
account  of  Le  P.  de  Charlevoix,  v/as  not  fumciently  deep  in  the  year 
172,0  to  admit  a  fnallop  of  a  fmall  ilze,  except  at  the  time  of  high  tides, 
is  at  prefent  found  to  be  deep  enough  for  the  largeil  veifels,  and  is  the 
channel  mofi:  generally  ufed. 

The  following  table  fhews  for  what  VQiT-ch  the  St.  Ln^yr^ncc  is  navi- 
gable in  different  places;  and  ado  points  out  the  various  breadchs  of  the 
river  from  its  mouth  upwards : 


At 
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Names  of  Places. 


Difir.nces 
in  miles 

Efcendiii-. 


Ar  lis  mouth     -     -     -    _  ™ 

At  Cape  Cat     -     -     -     -  140 

At  Saguenay  River     -       -  120 
At  the  lower  extremity  of 

the  IHc  of  Orleans    -    -  no 

At  the  bafon  between  the 
Ifle  of  Orleans  and  Que- 
bec    ------     30 

From  Quebec   to  Lake  St. 
■    Pierre     -     -     -     -      - 

Lake  St,  Pierre      _     -     _ 
To  La  Valcerie     -      -     - 
To  Montreal     -     -     -    ~ 
To  Lake  St.  Louis      -     - 
Lake  St.  Louis      -     -      „ 
To  Lake  St.  Francis    -     - 
Lake  St.  Francis     -     -     - 
To  the  Lake  of  a  Thouiimd 
111,3    ------- 

Lake  of  a  Thoufand  Illes 
To  Kingfton,  on  Lake  On- 
tario     -      -      -     -     -     15 


BreaJth  ia 
niiies. 


90 

30 


18 


-      5 


3^ 

- 

- 

14 

10 

- 

- 

I 

30 

- 

2 

to  4 

6 

- 

- 

—i 

12 

- 

- 

4 

25 

- 

i 

to  2 

20 

- 

- 

5 

90 

- 

i 

to  1 

25 

- 

- 

6 

This  illand  is  25  miles  In 
length  and  6  in  breadth, 
the  river  on  each  lide  is 
about  2  n.iles  wide. 
Thus  far,  400  miles  from  its 
mouth,  it  is  navigable  for 
Ihips  of  the  line  with 
fafetj.  . 

To  this  place,  560  miles,  it 
is  navigable  with  perfe^?J 
fafety.ior  fhlps  drawing 
14  feet  water.  Veflels 
of  a  much  larger  draught 
have  proceeded  many 
miles  above  Quebec,  but 
the  channel  is  very  intri- 
cate and  dangerous. 
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During  the  whole  of  its  courfe  the  St.  Lawrence  is  navigable  for 
fcateaux  of  two  tons  burthen,  except  merely  at  the  rapids  above  Montreal, 
at  the  Fall  of  t'.-  Thit-ket,  and  at  the  Long  Fall,  where,  as  has  been 
already  poirtcd  out,  it  is  neceflary  to  lighten  the  bateaux,  if  heavily  laden. 
At  each  of  thefe  places,  however,  it  is  poffible  to  conlbud:  canals,  fo  as  to 
C^  prevent 
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prevent  the  trouble  of  unlading  any  part  of  the  cargoes  of  the  bateaux, 
and  at  a  future  dc^y,  when  the  country  becomes  rich,  fuch  canals  no 
doubt  will  be  made. 

Although  the  lakes  are  not  immediately  connefced  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocei'.n  by  any  other  river  than  the  St.  Lawrence,  yet  there  are  fcveral 
ftrcams  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  {o  nearly  connedled  with  others  flow- 
ing into  the  lakes,  that  by  their  means  trade  may  be  carried  on  between 
tlie  ocean  and  the  lakes.  The  principal  channels  for  trade  between  the 
ocean  and  the  lakes  are  four  in  nuiriber  j  the  firli,  along  the  MifTiffippi 
and  the  fJhio,  and  thence  up  the  Wabafli,  Pvliami;,  Mufhingun,  or  the 
Allegijany  rivers,  from  the  head  of  which  there  are  portages  of  from 
one  to  eighteen  miles  to  rivers  that  fall  into  Lake  Erie  j  fecondly, 
along  the  Patowmac  River,  which  fiO.vs  pail  Waihington,  and  from 
thence  along  Cheat  River,  the  Mor.ongaliela  and  Alleghany  rivers  and 
Frencli  Creek  to  PreLju'  Ille  on  Lake  Erie  j  thirdly,  along  Hudfon's 
River,  u'hxh  falls  into  the  x^tlantic  at  New  York,  and  afterwards  along 
the  Mohawk  River,  Wood  Creek,  Lake  Oneida,  and  Ofwego  River, 
which  lafi;  fa.Us  into  Lake  Ontario  ;    fourthly,  along  the  St.  Lav/rence. 

The  following  is  a  ftaccment  of  the  entire  length  of  each  of  thefe 
channels  or  routes,  and  of  the  lengths  of  the  portages  in  each,  reckoning 
from  the  higheil:  fcaport  o!i  each  river  that  vv-ii!  receive  veiTels  of  a 
fuitable  lize  for  croffing  the  Atlantic  to  Lake  Eric,  which  is  the  moll: 
central  of  the  lakes  to  the  four  Dorts  : 


From  Montreal  -  - 
From  Wafl-iin^ton  - 


From  New  York  - 
From  New  Orleans 


Lcnsjth  of  Lcnjtli 

Way  In  of  the 

Miles.  Portages.- 

^1^0    -       -       22 

450  -  -  80  When  the  navigation  is 
opened,  tliis  will  be  re- 
duced, it  is  laid,  to  50 
coo  -  -  30  miles. 
•  I, Coo  -  I  to  18  According  to  tlie  route 
followed  from  the  Ohio 
to  the  Lake, 

From 
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From  tills  flatemsnt  it  not  only  appears  evident  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
opens  a  ihorter  paflage  to  the  lakes  than  any  of  the  other  rivers,  but 
alio  that  the  portages  are  lliortcr  than  in  any  of  the  other  routes  j  the 
portages  are  aifo  fewer,  and  goods  may  be  tranfported  in  the  fame  boats 
the  whole  way  from  .Montreal  to  the  lakes ;  whereas  in  conveying  goods 
thther  either  from  V/afliington  or  New  York,  it  is  neceflary  to  employ 
different  boats  and  men  on  each  differeiit  river,  or  elfe  to  tranfport  the 
boats  themielves  on  carriages  over  the  portages  from  one  river  to 
another.  It  is  always  an  objeci;  of  importance  to  avoid  a  portag.,  as  by 
every  change  in  the  mode  of  conveyance  ths  cxpence  of  carriage  is  in- 
crcafed,  and  there  is  an  additional  riil:  of  pillage  from,  the  goods  pafiing 
through  the  hands  of  a  greater  number  of  people.  Lidcpendent  of  thefe 
conlideraticns,  tlve  St.  Lawrence  will,  on  another  account,  be  found  a 
more  commodious  channel  than  a;iy  other  for  the  carrying  on  of  trade 
between  the  oceaii  and  the  lakes.  Conlliantly  fupplied  from  that  immenfe 
refervoir  of  water,  Lake  Ontario,  it  is  never  fo  low,  even  in  tlie  driell: 
feafon,  as  not  to  be  futhciently  deep  to  float  laden  bateaux.  The  fmall 
flreams,  en  the  contrary,  which  connect  Hudfon's  River,  the  Patov>^mac, 
and  the  Mifihhppi  with  the  lakes,  are  frequently  io  dried  up  in  fummcr 
time,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poHiblc  to  pafs  along  them  in  canoes.  i-"or  upwards 
of  four  months  in  the  fiiaimer  of  179&,  the  Mohawk  River  v/;.s  fo  low, 
that  it  was  totally  impracticable  to  tranfport  merchandize  along  it  during 
the  greater  part  of  its  courfe,  and  the  traders  in  the  back  country,  after 
wai-ing  for  a  length  of  time  for  the  goods  they  wanted,  were  under  the 
neceflity  at  laft  of  having  them  forwarded  by  land  carriage.  The  navi- 
gation of  this  river,  it  is  iiiid,  becomes  worfe  every  year,  and  unlefs  feveral 
long  canals  are  cut,  there  will  be  an  end  to  the  water  communication 
between  New  York  and  Lake  Ontario  by  that  route.  The  Alleghany 
River  and  French  Creek,  which  conned  the  Fatowmac  with  Lake  Erie, 
are  equally  afFcifled  by  drouglits  ;  indeed  it  is  only  daring  floods,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  melting  of  the  Ihow,  or  by  heavy  falls  of  rain,  that  goods 
can  be  tranfported  with  eafe  either  by  the  one  route  or  the  other. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  to  the  lakes  is  at  prefent  centered 
at  Montreal  i  for  the  Eritiili  merchants  not  only  can  convey  tlieir  goods 

from 
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from  thence  to  the  lakes  fcv  one  third  lei^  than  what  it  cofts  to 
convey  the  fame  goods  thither  froni  New  York,  but  they  can  Hkewile 
afford  to  fell  them,  in  the  firll:  inliar.ce,  coniiderably  cheaper  than  the 
merchants  of  the  United  States.  The  duties  paid  on  the  importation 
into  Canada  of  refined  fugar,  fi^irits,  v.'ine,  and  coSee,  are  confiderah'y 
lefs  than  thofe  paid  on  the  importation  of  the  fame  comn-iodities  into  the 
United  States;  and  all  Britilli  hardware,  and  dry  goods  in  general,  are 
admitted  duty  free  into  Canada,  whereas  hi  the  United  States,  they  are 
chargeable,  on  importation  from  Europe,  with  a  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
on  the  value.  To  attempt  to  levy  duties  on  foreign  n^anufidr.res  fent 
into  the  ilates  from  Canada  would  be  an  idle  attempt,  as  from  the  great 
extent  of  their  frontier,  and  its  contiguity  to  Canada,  it  would  at  all 
times  be  an  eafy  matter  to  fend  the  goods  clandcftinely  into  them,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  duties. 

The  trade  carried  on  f-om  Montreal  to  t'le  lakes  is  at  prefent  very 
confiderable,  and  increafmg  every  year.  Already  are  there  exten- 
five  fettlements  on  the  Eritilh  fide  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  Niagara,  at 
Toronto,  at  the  Bay  of  Cimti,  and  at  Kingllon,  which  contain  nearly 
twenty  thoufind  inhabitants;  and  on  the  oppofite  (hore,  the  people  of 
tlie  flates  are  pulhing  forv/ard  their  fettlements  with  the  utmoffc  vigour. 
On  Lake  Erie,  and  along  Detroit  River  alfo,  t'iC  fettlements  are  in- 
creafmg with  ail:onilIiing  rapidity,  botli  on  the  Biitifu  and  on  the  oopo- 
fite  fide. 

The  importance  of  the  back  country  trade,  and  the  trade  to  tao  lakes 
is  in  fadt  the  back  country  trade,  has  already  been  dcmonfi:rateri ;  and  it 
has  been  fhewn,  that  every  fea-port  town  in  tlie  United  States  has  in- 
creafed  in  fize  in  proportion  to  the  quantum  it  enjoyed  of  tl-ds  trade  ; 
and  that  thofe  tov.ms  mod  conveniently  ntuated  for  carrying  it  on,  \\'ere 
thofe  that  liad  the  greated:  flvare  of  it;  as,  therefore,  the  Ihores  of  the 
lake  increafe  in  population,  and  of  courfe  as  the  demand  for  European 
manufadtures  increafes  an^ongft  the  inhabitants,  wc  may  expert  to  fee 
jVIcntreal,  whicli  of  all  the  fea-ports  in  North  America  is  the  moll  con- 

O  o  vcnientlv 
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veniently  fituated  for  fupplying  them  with  fuch  manufadlures,  increafc 
proportionably  in  fize  ;  and  as  the  extent  of  back  country  it  is  co):inect- 
ed  with,  by  means  of  water,  is  as  great,  and  alfo  as  fertile  as  that  with 
v.'hich  any  of  the  large  towns  of  the  United  States  are  conneded,  it  is 
not  improbable  but  that  Montreal  at  a  future  day  will,  rival  in  wealth 
and  in  fize  the  grcatefl  of  the  cities  on  the  continent  of  North  Anx-- 
rica. 


KINGSTON.  £8j„ 


LETTER     XXX. 


T>cjcription  of  the  Toii^n  cf  K.!mJlon. — Formerly  called  Fort  Cadaraqua. — > 
Exten/ive  Frade  carried  on  here. — Nature  of  it. — Inhabitants  very 
hofpitable. — Harbours  on  Lake  Ontario. — Ships  of  War  on  that  Lake. 
— Merchant  Vefels. — Naval  Officers. — E:':pence  of  building  and 
keeping  up  Vefels  very  great. — V/hy. — No  Iron  Mines  yet  opened  in  the 
Csuntry. —  Copper  may  be  more  cafily  procured  than  Iron.— Found  in 
great  ^lantities  on  the  Borders  of  Lake  Superior. — Fmbark  in  a  Frading 
Veffil  on  Lake  Ontario. — Defcription  of  that  Lake. — A  Septennial 
Change  in  the  Height  of  the  Waters  fiid  to  be  obfervable- — alfo  a  Fide 
that  ebbs  and  fows  every  Fwo  Hours.— 0 If  rvations  on  tkefe  Pheno- 
mena.— Voyage  acrofs  the  Lake  fimilar  to  a  Sea  Voyage. — Come  in  Sight 
of  Niagara  Fort. — Land  at  Mijifaguis  Point. — Mifffaguis  Indians. — 
One  of  their  Chiefs  killed  in  an  AJr^'}'- — ^dow  treated  by  the  Brit  if  Go- 
vernment. — Fheir  revengeful  Difpofition, — Mijifaguis  good  Hunters. — 
Hoio  they  kill  Salmon. — Variety  of  Fijlo  in  the  Lakes  and  Rivers  of  Ca- 
nada.— Sea  Wolves. — Sea  Cows. — Defcription  of  the  Fown  of  Niagara 
or  Newark. — Fhe  prefent  Seat  of  Government. — Scheme  of  removing 
it  elfewhere. — Unhealthinefs  of  the  Fown  of  Niagara  and  adjacent  Coun- 
try.— Navy  Hats. — Fort  of  Niagara  furrendered  purfuant  to  Freaty. 
■ — Dfcn'ption  of  it. — Defcription  of  the  other  Forts  furrendered  to  the 
People  of  the  United  States. — Shewn  not  to  be  fo  advantageous  to  them 
as  was  expeJted. — Superior  Poftion  of  the  new  Britf  Pcfs  pointed  out. 

Tsiagara,  September. 

Xf  IN  GST  ON  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a  deep  bay,  at  the  north 
caftern  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  contains  a  lore  .ind  barracks, 
an  Enghlli  epifcopahan  church,  and  about  one  hundred  houies,  the  moil: 
of  which  laft  were  built,  and  are  now  inhabited  by  perfons  who  emi- 
grated from  the  United  States  at  the  clofe  of  the  American  war.  Some 
few  of  the  houfes  are  built  of  ftone  and  brick,  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  of  wood.  The  fort  is  of  flone,  and  confifts  of  a  iquare  with 
O  o  2  four 
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four  baftions.  It  \'\'lis  erected  by  IvI.  ie  Comtc  de  Frontinac,  as  early  as 
the  year  1672,  and  was  fur  a  time  called  akerhiai;  but  infenfibly  it 
lofl  Ills  name,  and  received  iarteid  of  it  that  of  Cadaraqui,  the  name  of  a 
creek  whicli  fdls  into  tlie  bay.  Til's  nams  remained  common  to  the 
fort  and  to  the  town  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  changed  to 
tiiat  of  Kingilon,  From  fixty  to  one  hundred  men  are  ufually  quartered 
ill  the  barracks. 

Kingfton  is  a  place  of  very  confiderable  trade,  and  it  is  confequently 
increafmg  moll  rapidly  in  f  ze.  All  the  goods  brought  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence for  the  fupply  of  the  upper  country  are  here  depofited  in  fhores, 
preparatory  to  their  being  fliipped  on  board  vcffcls  fuitable  to  the  na- 
vieation  of  the  lake  j  and  the  furs  from  the  various  pofts  on  the 
nearer  lakes  are  here  likewife  collefted  together,  in  order  to  be  laden  on 
board  bateaux,  and  fcnt  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  Some  furs  are  brought 
in  immediately  ;o  the  tov/n  by  the  Lidians,  who  hunt  in  the  neighbouring 
country,  and  along  the  upper  parts  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  the  quan- 
tity is  not  large.  The  principal  merchants  refident  at  Kingfton  arc 
partners  of  old  eftablidred  houfes  at  Montreal  and  Quebec.  A  ftranger, 
elpecially  if  a  Britifli  fubjeft,  is  fure  to  meet  with  a  moll  hofpi- 
table  and  friendly  reception  from  them,  as  he  pafles  through  the 
place.      " 

During  the  autumn  tlie  inhabitants  of  Kingfton  fuffer  very  much  from 
intermittent  fevers,  owing  to  the  town  being  lituated  on  a  low  fpot  of 
ground,  contiguous  to  an  extenfive  morals. 

The  bay  adjoining  to  PCinglfon  affords  good  anchorage,  and  is  the 
fafeft  and  moft  commodious  harbour  on  all  Lake  Ontario.  The  bay  of 
Great  Sodus,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  lake,  and  that  of  Toronto,  fituated 
en  the  north  fide  of  the  lake,  nearly  in  the  fame  meridian  with  Niagara, 
are  fliid  to  be  the  next  beft  to  that  of  Kingfton  ;  but  the  entrance  into 
each  of  them  is  obftructed  by  find  banks,  v.hich  in  rough  weather  can- 
not be  crolied  without  imminent  danger  in  veffels  drawing  more  than  five 
or  fix  feet  water.  On  the  borders  of  the  bay  at  Kingfton  the;  -  is  a  King's 
dock  yard,  and  another  which  is  private  property,  ivloft  of  the  Britifli 
veffels  of  burthen  on  Lake  Ontario  have  been  built  at  thefe  yards.  Belong- 
ing 
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ing  to  his  Majefty  there  were  on  Lake  Ontario,  when  we  crofTed  it,  three 
veflcls  of  about  two  hundred  tons  each,  carrying  from  eight  to  twelve 
guns,  befides  ieveral  gun  boats  ;  the  iaft,  however,  were  not  in  com- 
miilion,  but  laid  up  in  Niagara  R.iver;  and  in  conicquenceof  the  ratifica- 
tlon  of  the  treaty  of  amity  and  conimercv;  betw-;e:i  thj  United  States  and 
his  Britannic  Majeffy,  orders  were  ilTued,  ihortly  after  we  left  Kingdon, 
for  laying  up  the  other  veffels  of  war,  one  alone  excepted  *.  For  one 
King's  fldp  there  would  be  ample  employment  on  tlie  lake,  in  conveying 
to  the  upper  country  the  prefents  for  the  Lidians  and  the  llores  for  the 
troops,  and  in  tranfporting  the  troops  acrofs  the  lake  when  they  changed 
quarters.  Every  military  officer  at  the  outpolts  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
having  a  certain  bulk,  according  to  liis  rank,  carried  for  him  in  the 
King's  veilcls,  free  of  all  charges.  The  naval  officers,  if  their  velfels  be 
not  othcrwife  engaged,  are  allowed  to  carry  a  cargo  of  merchandize 
when  they  fail  from  one  port  to  another,  the  freight  of  which  is  their 
perquifitej  they  iikewife  have  the  liberty,  and  are  conllantly  in  the 
pradtice,  of  carrying  pailengers  acrofs  the  lake  at  an  eftabliflied  price. 
The  commodore  of  the  King's  veifels  on  Lake  Ontario  is  a  French  Ca- 
nadian, and  fo  Iikewife  are  moll  of  the  officers  under  him.  Their  uni- 
form is  blue  and  white,  with  large  yellow  buttons,  ftamped  with  the 
figure  of  a  beaver,  over  which  is  infcribed  the  word,  "  Canada."  The 
naval  officers  are  under  the  controul  of  the  military  otficer  commandant, 
at  every  poll  where  their  veffels  happen  to  touch;  and  they  cannot 
leave  their  veffels  to  go  up  into  the  country  at  any  time  without  his 
permiffion. 

Several  decked  merchant  veffels,  fchooners,  and  floops,  of  from  fifty 
to  two  hundred  tons  each,  and  alfo  numbcrlefs  large  lading  bateaux,  are 
kept  employed  on  La!<;e  Ontario.  No  veifels  are  deemed  proper  for  the 
navigation  of  thefe  lakes  but  complete  fea  boats,  or  elfe  fiat  bottomed 
veffels,  fuch  as  canoes  and  bateaux,  that  can  fafely  run  afiiore  on  aa 
emergency.  At  prefent  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  no  other 
veflels  than  bateaux  on  the  lake,  and  whether  they  will  deem  it  proper 

*  Subfcquent  orders,  it  was  faiJ,  were  iflued,  during  the  fumraei-  of  1797,  to  have  one  ov  moro 
of  thefe  veifels  put  again  in  commiirion, 

to 
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to  hr.ve  lars-er  vefiels,  as  their  harbours  are  all  fo  indifferent,  remains  yet 
to  be  determined.  The  large  Britii'h  vellels  ply  mordy  between  King- 
fion  and  Niagara,  and  but  very  rarely  touch  at  any  other  place. 

The  expcncc  of  building,  and  equipping  vellels  on  Lake  Ontario, 
is  very  conliderabl^i  and  it  is  ilill  greater  on  the  more  dilknt  lakes,  as 
the  larger  part  of  the  iron  implements,  and  all  the  cordage  wanted  for 
that  purpofe,  are  im.ported  from  Great  Britain,  through  the  medium  of 
the  lower  province.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  when 
the  cour.try  is  bccon^.e  more  populous,  an  ample  fupply  of  thcfe  neceffary 
articles  Vvill  be  readily  procured  on  the  fpot ;  for  the  foil  of  the  upper 
province  is  well  adapted  to  the  grov/th  of  hemp,  and  iron  ore  has  been 
difcovered  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Hemp  already  begins  to  be 
cultivated  in  fmall  quantities ;  but  it  has  hitherto  been  the  policy  of 
government  to  diretl  the  attention  of  the  people  to  agriculture,  rather 
than  to  any  other  purfuit,  fo  that  none  of  the  iron  mines,  which,  together 
with  all  other  mines  that  are,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  difcovered,  are 
the  exclufive  property  of  the  crown,  have  yet  been  opened.  Ths 
people  of  the  United  States,  however,  alive  to  every  profpedl  of  gain, 
have  already  f^nt  perfons  to  look  for  iron  ore  in  that  part  of  their 
territory  fituated  conveniently  to  the  lakes.  Theie  peifons  have  been 
very  fuccefsful  in  their  fearches,  and  as  works  will  undoubtedly  be 
eftabliilied  fpcedily  by  them  in  this  quarter  for  the  manufadture  of  iron, 
and  as  they  will  be  able  to  afford  it  on  much  better  terms  than  that 
which  is  brought  all  the  way  from  Lower  Canada,  it  is  probable  that 
government  will  encourage  the  opening  of  miiies  in  our  own  dominions, 
rather  than  fuffer  the  people  of  the  States  to  enjoy  fuch  a  very  lucrative 
branch  of  trade  as  they  mull:  necefiarily  have,  if  the  iamc  policy  is 
perfifled  in  which  has  hitherto  been  purfucd. 

Copper,  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  Upper  Canada,  is  found  in  much 
greater  abundance  thin  iron,  and  as  it  may  be  extracted  from  the  earth 
with  conliderably  Icfs  trouble  than  any  of  the  iron  ore  that  has  yet  been 
difcovered,  there  is  rcafon  to  imagine,  that  at  a  future  day  it  will  be 
much  more  ufedthan  iron  for  every  purpcfc  to  which  it  can  be  applied. 
On  the  borders  of  a  river,  which  falls  into  the  fouth-v/efl  fide  of  Lake 
g  Superior, 
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Superior,  virgin  copper  is  found  in  the  greatefl  abundance  j  and  on  mofl 
of  the  iflands  on  the  eaftern  fide  it  is  alio  found.  In  the  poileffion  of  a 
gentleman  at  Niagara  I  faw  a  lump  of  virgin  copper  of  feveral  ounces 
weight,  apparently  as  pure  as  if  it  had  pafi'ed  through  fire,  which  I  was 
informed  had  been  ftruck  off  with  a  chifcl  from  a  piece  e'j,ual!y  pure, 
growing  on  one  of  thefe  iflanJs,  which  mull  at  leail  have  weighed  forty 
pounds.  Rich  veins  of  copper  are  vifible  in  almoil:  all  ihe  rocli ;  oii 
thefe  iflands  towards  the  Ihore ;  and  cooper  ere,  rcfjmbling  coppera';, 
is  likev/ife  found  in  deep  beds  near  tiie  v/ater :  in  a  few  hours  bateaux 
might  here  be  fdled  with  ore,  and  in  lefs  than  three  days  conveyed 
to  the  Straits  of  St.  Mary,  after  palling  which  the  ore  might  be  laden 
on  board  large  veflcis,  and  conveyed  by  water  without  any  further  in- 
terruption as  far  as  Niagara  River.  The  portage  at  the  Straits  of  St. 
Mary  may  be  ]5affed  in  a  few  hours,  and  with  a  fiir  wind  large  vellels, 
proper  for  travcffuig  Lakes  Muron  and  Erie,  may  come  down  to  the 
eaftern  extremity  of  the  latter  lake  in  fix  days. 

Not  only  the  building  and  fitting  out  of  vellels  on  the  lakes  is  attended 
with  connderable  expence,  but  the  cofl;  of  keeping  them  up  is  likewife 
found  to  be  very  great,  for  they  wear  out  much  fooner  than  vellels  era- 
ployed  commonly  on  the  ocean ;   which   circumllancc,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  naval  gentlemen  on  the  lakes,  is  owing  to  the  frellinefs  of 
the  water ;  added  to  this,  no  failors  are  to  be  hired  but  at  very  higli  wages, 
and  it  is  found  nccelTaiy  to  retain  them  at  full  pay  durinf^  the  five  months 
of  the  year  that  the  veffels  are  laid  up  on  account  of  the  ice,  as  men 
cannot  be  procured  at  a  moment's  notice.      Tiie  failors,  u'ita  a  few  ex- 
ceptions only,  are  procured  from  lea  ports,  as  it  is  abfolutely  neceilary 
on  thefe  lakes,  the  navigation  of  which  is  more   dangerous  than  that  of 
the  ocean,  to  have  able  and  experienced  feamen.     Lake  Ontario  itfelf  is 
never  frozen  out  of  fight  of  land,  but  its  rivers  and  harbours  arc  regularly 
blocked  up  by  the  ice. 

The  day  after  that  on  which  we  reached  Kingflon,  we  took  our 
pafllige  for  Niagara  on  board  a  fchooner  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons 
burthen,  vvhich  was  waiting  at  the  merchant's  wharf  for  a  fiiir  v/ind. 
The  eftabliihcd  price  of  the  palTage  acrofs  the  lake  in  the  cabin  is  two 

guineas. 
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guineas,  and  in  the  flcerage  one  guinea,  for  each  perfon  :  this  is  by  no 
means  dear,  coniidering  that  the  captain,  for  the  money,  keeps  a  table  for 
each  refpeftive  fet  of  paflcngers.  The  cabin  table  onboard  this  veflel  was 
really  well  ferved,  and  there  was  abundance  of  port  and  flierry  wine,  and 
of  every  fort  of  fpirits,  for  the  ufe  of  the  cabin  paffengers.  The  freight 
of  goods  acrofs  the  lake  is  dearer  in  proportion,  being  thirty-fix  fliillings 
Britifh  per  ton,  which  is  nearly  as  much  as  was  paid  lor  the  tranfportation 
of  a  ton  of  goods  acrofs  the  Atlantic  previous  to  the  prcfient  war  j  it 
cannot,  however,  be  deemed  exorbitant,  whe;i  tlie  cxpL-iice  of  building 
and  keeping  the  velTcIs  in  repair,  aiiJ  the  high  wages  of  the  failors, 
&c.  are  taken  into  confideration. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  in  the  afternoon,  tlie  wind  became  i'ci- 
'-70urable  for  croffing  the  lake ;  notice  Vv'as  in  confequence  immediately 
fent  round  to  the  paffengers,  who  were  difperfed  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  to  get  ready  J  all  of  them  hurried  on  board;  the  veffel  was  un- 
moored, and  in  a  few  minutes  flie  was  wafted  out  into  the  lake  by  a 
light  breeze.  For  the  firi'l  mile  and  a  half,  in  going  from  Kingffon, 
tliC  profps(5l  is  much  confined,  on  account  of  the  many  large  illands  on 
the  left  hand  fide  ;  but  on  weatb.cring  a  point  on  one  of  the  iliands,  at  the 
end  of  that  diftance,  an  extenfive  view  of  the  lake  fuJdenly  opens,  which 
on  a  flill  clear  evening,  when  the  fun  is  finking  behind  the  lolty  woods 
that  adorn  the  fhores,  is  extremely  grand  and  beautiful. 

Lake  Ontario  is  the  moft  eafterly  of  the  four  large  lakes  through  which 
the  boundary  line  paffes,  tiiat  fcparates  the  United  States  from  the 
province  of  Upper  Canada.  It  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in 
length,  from  eaft  to  well,  and  fcventy  miles  wide  in  the  broadeft  part, 
and,  according  to  calcr.Luion,  contains  about  2,390,000  acres.  This 
lake  is  Icfs  fubjecl  to  llorrns  than  any  of  the  others,  and  its  waters  in 
general,  confidering  their  great  cxpanfe,  are  wonderfully  tran_]uil.  Dur- 
ing the  fir(t  evening  of  our  voyage  there  was  no:  t!ie  Icafl  curl  even  on 
their  lurlacc,  they  were  merely  agitated  by  a  gentle  Avell;  and  during 
the  fubfcquent  part  of  llie  voyage,  the  waves  were  at  no  time  fo  high  as 
to  occafion  the  flightcfl:  fiekncfs  amongfl  any  of  the  paffejigers.  The 
depth  oi  the  water  in  the  lake  is  very  great;  in  fome  parts  it  is  un^ 

fathomable. 
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huhomable.  On  looking  over  the  iideof  a  veffcl,  the  water,  owing  to  ito 
great  depth,  appears  to  be  of  a  blackidi  colour,  but  it  is  neverthel^i" 
very  clear,  and  any  white  fubftance  throv/n  overboard  niay  be  dilcerned 
at  the  depth  of  feveral  fathoms  from  the  furface  ;  it  is,  however,  by  no 
means  fo  clear  and  tranfparent  as  the  water  of  fome  of  the  other  lakes. 
Mr.  Carver,  fpeaking  of  Lake  Superior,  fays,  "  When  it  was  cahn,  and 
"  the  fun  Ihone  bright,  I  could  fit  in  my  canoe,  vvhere  the  depth  was 
"  upwards  of  fix  fathoms,  and  plainly  fee  huge  piles  of  (lone  at  the 
"  bottom,  of  different  fliapes,  fome  of  which  appeared  as  if  they  liad 
**  been  hewn;  the  water  was  at  this  time  as  pure  and  tranfparent  as  air, 
"  and  my  canoe  feemed  as  if  it  hung  fufpended  in  that  element.  It  was 
'•  impoffible  to  look  attentively  through  this  limpid  medium,  at  the 
"  rocks  below,  without  finding,  before  many  minute.s  were  elapfed,  your 
"  head  fvvim,  and  your  eyes  no  longer  able  to  behold  the  dazzling 
"  k:ene."  The  water  of  Lake  Ontario  is  very  well  tailed,  and  is  that 
whicli  is  condantly  uftd  on  board  the  vefiels  that  traverfe  if. 

It  is  very  confidently  aficrted,  not  only  by  the  Indians,  but  alfo  by 
great  numbers  of  the  white  people  who  live  on  the  (hores  of  Lake  On- 
tario, that  the  waters  of  this  lake  rife  and  fall  alternately  every  fcventh 
year;  others,  on  the  contrary,  deny  that  fuch  a  fiucluation  does  take 
place;  and  indeed  it  differs  fo  materially  from  any  that  has  been  obferved 
in  large  bodies  of  water  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  tliat  for  my  own 
part  I  am  fomewhat  tempted  to  believe  it  is  merely  an  imaginary  change  ; 
neverthelefs,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  according  to  tlie  belief  of  the 
oldeil:  inhabitants  of  the  country,  fuch  a  periodical  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  the  waters  of  the  lake  takes  place,  and  that  it  has  never  been  clearly 
pro\'ed  to  the  contrary,  we  are  bound  to  fufpend  our  opinions  on  the 
Jubjeft.  A  gentleman,  whofe  habitation  was  lituated  cloil-  upon  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  not  far  from  Kingfton,  and  who,  from  the  nature 
of  his  profcfiion,  had  more  time  to  attend  to  fuch  fubjedts  than  the  ge~ 
jicrality  of  the  people  of  the  country,  told  me,  that  he  had  obferved  the 
ilate  of  the  lake  attentively  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  that  Jie  had  re- 
fided  on  the  borders  of  it,  and  that  he  was  of  opinion  t!ie  waters-  did 
not  ebb  and  How  periotiically  ;  yet  he  acknowledged  thi,^  very  rcm.M'k- 
'      "'     P  p  '  VoU- 
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able  fadl,  thr.t  feveral  of  the  oldeft  white  inhabitants  in  his  neighbour- 
hood dccLired,  previoufly  to  the  riiing  of  the  lake,  that  the  year  1795 
would  be  the  hij,h  year;  and  that  in  the  fummer  of  that  year,  the  lake 
adually  did  rife  to  a  very  uncommon  height.  He  laid,  however,  that 
lie  Jiad  reafcn  to  think  the  rifing  of  the  lake  on  this  occalion  was  wholly 
owing  to  fortuitous  circuinftances,  and  not  to  any  regular  eftablifhed  law 
of  nature ;  and  he  conceived,  that  if  the  lake  had  not  rifen  as  it  had  done, 
yet  ths  people  would  have  fancied,  neverthelefs,  that  it  was  in  reality 
Iiighcr  than  ufual,  as  he  fuppofed  they  had  fancied  it  to  be  on  former  oc— 
cafions.  He  v/as  induced  to  form  this  oj  inion,  he  faid,  from  the  fol- 
lowing circiunllance :  When  the  lake  had  rifen  to  fuch  an  unufual 
height  in  tlie  vcar  1795*  he  ex-Uiiined  feveral  of  the  oldeft  jjeople  on  tlie 
fubjcdl,  and  queftioned  them  particularly  as  to  the  comparative  height 
of  the  waters  on  this  and  former  occafions.  They  all  declared  that  the 
waters  were  not  higher  than  they  ufually  were  at  the  time  of  their  pe- 
riodical rifing ;  and  they  afiirmed,  that  they  had  themfelves  feen  them 
equally  high  before.  Now  a  grove  of  trees,  which  Hood  adjoining  to 
this  gentleman's  garden,  and  muH:  at  leaffc  have  been  of  thirty  years 
growth,  was  entirely  deflroyed  this  year  by  the  waters  of  the  lake> 
that  flowed  amongft  the  trees;  had  the  lake,  therefore,  ever  rifen  fo 
high  before,  this  grove  would  have  been  then  dcftroyed.  This  clrcum- 
ftance  certainly  militated  ftrongly  againft  the  evidence  which  the  people 
gave  as  to  the  height  of  the  waters;  but  it  only  proved  that  the  waters 
had  rifen  on  this  occafion  higher  than  they  had  done  for  thirty  years  pre- 
ceding; it  did  not  prove  that  they  had  not,  during  that  term,  rifen  pe- 
riodically above  their  ordinary  level. 

What  Mr.  Carver  relates  concerning  this  fubjed,  rather  tends  to  con- 
firm tlie  opinion  that  the  waters  of  the  lake  do  rife.  "  I  had  hke," 
he  fays,  "  to  have  omitted  a  very  extraordinary  circumftance  relative 
"  to  thcfc  Araits  ;"  the  Straits  of  Michilhmakinac,  between  lakes- 
Michigan  and  Huron.  "  According  to  obfervations  made  by  the  French^ 
"  whiUl  they  were  in  poireflion  of  the  fort  there,  although  there  is  no 
"  diurnal  flood  or  ebb  to  be  perceived  in  thefe  waters,  yet  from  an  exadt 
"  attention  to  their  ftate,  a  periodical  alteration  in  them  has  been  dif- 

"  covered. 
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*'  covered.  It  was  obferved,  that  they  arofc  by  gradual  but  almoft  ini- 
"  perceptible  degrees,  till  they  had  reached  the  height  of  three  feet; 
"  this  was  accomplillied  in  feven  years  and  a  half;  and  in  the  fame  fpace 
"  of  time  they  as  gently  decreafed,  till  they  had  reached  their  former 
*'  fituation ;  fo  that  in  fifteen  years  they  had  completed  this  inexpli- 
"  cable  revolution.  At  the  time  I  was  there,  the  truth  of  thcie  obfer- 
"  vations  could  not  be  confirmed  by  the  Englilh,  as  tney  had  then  been 
"  only  a  few  years  in  pofieffion  of  the  fort ;  but  they  all  agreed  that 
"  fome  alterations  in  the  limits  of  the  ilraits  was  apparent."  It  is  to 
be  lamented  that  fucceeding  years  have  not  thrown  more  light  on  the 
fubjed;  for  fince  the  fort  has  been  in  our  pofiefiion,  perfons  competent 
to  determine  the  truth  of  obfervations  of  fuch  a  nature  have  never  (laid 
a  fuflicient  length  of  time  there  to  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  do 
fo. 

A  long  feries  of  minute  obfervations  are  neceflary  to  determine  po- 
fitively  whether  the  waters  of  the  lake  do  or  do  not  rife  and  fall  perio- 
dically. It  is  well  known,  for  inftance,  that  in  wet  feafons  the  waters 
rife  much  above  their  ordinary  level,  and  that  in  very  dry  feafons  they 
fink  confiderably  below  it;  a  clofe  attention,  therefore,  ought  to,  be 
paid  to  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls,  and  to  evaporation ;  and  it  ought 
to  be  afcertained  in  v/hat  degree  the  height  of  the  lake  is  altered  thereby; 
otherwife,  if  the  lake  happened  to  be  higher  or  lower  than  uhial  on  tl>e 
feventh  year,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  lay  with  accuracy  whether  it  were 
owing  to  the  itatc  of  the  weather,  or  to  certain  laws  of  nature  that  wc 
are  yet  unacquainted  with.  At  the  lame  time,  great  attenticjn  ought  to 
be  paid  to  the  ftate  of  the  v.inds,  as  well  in  refpeft  to  their  direiftion  as 
to  their  velocity,  for  the  height  of  the  waters  of  all  the  lakes  is  ma- 
terially affected  thereby.  At  Fort  Erie,  fituatcd  at  the  eailern  extre- 
mity of  the  lake  of  the  faoic  name,  I  once  obferved  the  waters  to  fill 
full  three  feet  in  the  courle  of  a  few  hours  upon  a  fudden  change  of 
the  wind  from  the  weltward,  in  which  dirccftion  it  had  blown  ior  many 
days,  to  the  eaftward.  Moreover,  thefe  obfervations  ought  not  only  to 
be  made  at  one  place  on  the  borders  of  any  one  of  the  lakes,  but  they 
ought  to  be  made  at  feveral  difterent  places  at  the  fame  time;  for  the 
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waters  have  encroached,  owing  to  fome  unknown  caufes,  confiderably  and 
grodiKiily  upon  the  fliores  in  fome  places,  and  receded  in  others.  Be- 
tween the  fcone  IkhUc,  in  the  fort  at  Niagarj,  and  the  lake,  for  inftance, 
there  i^  not  at  prelent  a  greater  fpace  than  ten  yards,  or  thereabouts ; 
tho'igh  when  firil  built  there  was  an  extenlive  garden  between 
theirs.  A  ^^'ater  battery  alio,  ereAed  fuice  the  commencement  of 
the  prefent  war,  at  the  bottom  of  the  baiik,  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
fort,  was  lap]^ed  away  by  the  water  in  the  courle  of  two  feafons,  and 
3-iOW  fcarcely  any  vcftige  cf  it  remains.  At  a  future  day,  when  the  country 
becomes  more  populous  and  more  wealthy,  perfons  will  no  doubt  be 
found  who  will  have  leifure  for  making  the  obfervations  necelfary  for 
determining  whether  the  lakes  do  or  do  not  undergo  a  periodical  change, 
but  at  prefent  the  inhabitants  on  ti:e  borders  of  them  are  too  much  en- 
gaged in  commercial  and  agricultural  purfuits  to  attend  to  matters  ot" 
mere  ipeculation,  which,  however  they  might  amufe  the  philofopher, 
could  be  produdlive  of  no  folid  advantages  to  the  generality  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country. 

It  is  believed  by  many  perfons  that  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  not  only 
rife  and  fall  periodically  every  feventh  year,  but  that  they  are  likewile  in- 
fluenced by  a  tide,  which  ebbs  and  flows  frequently  in  the  courfe  of 
twenty-four  hours.  On  board  the  vefl'el  in  which  I  crofled  the  lake 
there  were  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  country,  who  confidently  alfured 
me,  that  a  reguLir  tide  was  obfervable  at  the  Bay  of  Casni ;  that  in  or- 
der to  latisfy  themfelves  on  the  fubjcfl,  they  had  llood  lor  feveral  hours 
together,  on  more  than  one  occafion,  at  a  mill  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and 
tliat  they  had  obferved  the  w^aters  to  ebb  and  flow  regularly  every  four 
hours,  riHng  to  the  Jieight  of  fourteen  inches.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  but  that  the  frequent  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  water  at  this 
place  muil  be  caufed  by  the  wind;  for  no  fuch  regular  fluftuation  is 
obfervable  at  Niagara,  at  Kinglton,  or  on  the  open  lliores  of  the  lake; 
and  owing  to  tlie  formation  of  the  Bay  of  Canti,  the  height  of  the  water 
muft  neceffirily  vary  there  with  every  flight  change  of  tlie  wind.  The 
Bay  of  Canti  is  a  long  crooked  inlet,  that  grows  narrower  at  the  upper 
end,   like  a  funnel;   not  only,  therefore,  a  change  of  wind  up  or  down 
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the  bay  would  make  a  difference  in  the  height  of  the  w^tcr  iit  the  un- 
pcrmol'!:  extremity  of  it;  but  owing  to  the  waters  being  concentrated 
there  at  one  point,  they  would  be  feen  to  rife  or  fall,  if  impelled  even 
in  the  fame  direction,  whether  up  or  down  the  f.ay,  more  or  lefs  forcibly 
at  one  time  of  the  day  than  at  another.  Now  it  is  very  feldom  that  the 
wind,  at  any  part  of  the  day  or  night,  would  be  found  to  blow  precifely 
with  the  fame  force,  for  a  given  fpace  of  two  hours,  that  it  had  blown 
for  the  preceding  fpace  of  two  hours ;  an  appearance  like  a  tide  mull 
therefore  be  ieeii  almoil:  conftantly  at  the  head  of  this  bay  whenever 
there  was  a  breeze.  I  could  not  learn  that  the  iluftuation  had  ever 
been  obferved  during  a  perfed:  calm  :  v-/ere  the  waters,  hov/ever,  in- 
fluenced by  a  regular  tide,  during  a  calm  the  tide  would  be  niofi: 
readdy  Cetn. 

To  return  to  the  voyage.  A  few  hours  after  we  quitted  Kingfton, 
on  the  7th  of  September,  the  wind  died  away,  and  durinp-  the  whole 
night  the  velfel  made  but  little  way;  early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th, 
however,  a  frefla  breeze  fprang  up,  and  before  noon  we  loll  fight  of  the 
land.  Our  voyage  now  differed  in  no  wife  from  one  acrofs  the  ocean; 
the  veffel  was  fteered  by  the  compafs,  the  log  regularly  heaved,  the 
way  marked  down  in  the  log  book,  and  an  exacl  account  kept  of  the 
procedures  on  board.  We  continued  failing,  out  of  hght  of  land,  until 
the  evening  of  the  9th,  when  we  had  a  view  of  tlie  blue  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Toronto,  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  lake,  but  they 
Toon  difappeared.  Except  at  this  place,  the  ihores  of  the  lake  are 
flat  and  fandy,  owing  to  which  circumlfance  it  is,  that  in  traverfmg  the 
lake  you  are  generally  carried  out  of  fight  of  land  in  a  very  few  hours. 

At  day  break  on  the  10th  the  fort  and  town  of  Niagara  appeared  un- 
der the  lee  bow,  and  the  wind  being  favourable,  we  had  every  profpevft 
before  us  of  getting  up  to  the  town  in  a  fev/  hours;  but  fcarcely  had  w^- 
reached  the  bar,  at  the  mouth  of  Niagara  River,  when  the  wind  fuddenly 
fliifted,  and  alter  endeavouring  iii  vain  to  crofs  it  by  means  of  tacking, 
we  were  under  the  neceffity  of  calling  anchor  at  the  diflance  of  about 
two  miles  from  the  fort.  The  fort  is  fcen  to  great  advantage  from  the 
watery  but  the  town  being  built  parallel  to  the  river,  and  no  part  of  it 
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vilible  to  a  Ipedator  on  the  lake,  except  the  few  fhabby  hpufes  at  the 
iieareft  end,  it  m.ikes  but  a  very  poor  appearance.  Having  break- 
fafted,  and  exchanged  our  habits  de  voyage,  for  fuc'i  as  it  was  proper  to 
appear  in  at  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  at  the  center  of  the  beau 
moiide  of  the  province,  tlie  fchooner's  yawl  was  launched,  and  we  were 
landed,  together  with  fuch  of  the  paffengers  as  were  difpofed  to  go  on 
iliore,  at  Mifliilaguis  Point,  from  whence  there  is  an  agreeable  walk  of 
one  mile,  partly  through  woods,  to  the  town  of  Niagara. 

This  point  takes  its  name  from  the  MiffifTaguis  Indians,  great  numbers 
of  whom  are  generally  encamped  upon  it.  The  Miliiflaguis  tribe  inhabits 
the  (hores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  it  is  one  of  the  moft  numerous  of 
this  part  of  the  country.  The  men  are  in  general  very  flout,  and 
they  are  efteemed  mofl:  excellent  hunters  and  fithers;  but  lefs  war- 
like, it  is  faid,  than  any  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  They  are  of 
a  much  darker  completion  than  any  other  Lidians  I  ever  met  with ; 
fome  of  them  being  nearly  as  black  as  negroes.  They  are  extremely 
dirty  and  flovenly  in  their  appearance,  and  the  women  are  flill  more  fo 
than  the  men ;  fuch  indeed  is  the  odour  exhaled  in  a  warm  day  from 
the  rancid  greafe  and  fiih  oil  witli  which  the  latter  daub  their  hair, 
necks,  and  faces  profufely,  that  it  is  offenfive  in  the  higheft  degree  to 
approach  within  fome  yards  of  them.  Oil  arriving  at  Niagara,  we 
found  great  numbers  of  thefe  Indians  difperfed  in  knots,  in  different  parts 
of  the  town,  in  great  concern  for  the  lofs  of  a  favourite  and  experienced 
thief.  This  man,  whole  name  was  Wompakanon,  had  been  killed,  it 
appeared,  by  a  white  man,  in  a  fray  which  happened  at  Toronto,  near 
to  which  place  is  the  principal  village  of  the  Miilinaguis  nation.  The 
remaining  chiefs  immediately  affembled  their  warriors,  and  marched  down 
to  Niagara,  to  make  a  formal  complaint  to  the  Britilh  government.  To 
appeafe  their  refentment,  the  commaiiding  officer  of  the  garrifon  dllfri- 
buted  prefents  amongft  them  to  a  large  amount,  and  amongft  other 
things  they  were  allowed  no  fmall  portion  of  rum  and  provifions,  upon 
which  the  tribe  feafted,  according  to  cuftom,  the  day  before  we  reached  the 
town;  but  the  rum  being  all  confumed,  they  feemed  to  feel  feverely  for 
the  lofs  of  poor  Wompakanon.  Fear  of  exciting  the  anger  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  government  would  prevent  them  from  taking  revenge  openly  on  this 
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occafion,  but  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  in  the  Indian  department, 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  difpolitions  of  the  Indians,  that  as  nothing 
but  blood  is  deemed  fufficient  in  their  opinion  to  atone  for  the  death 
of  a  favourite  cliief,  they  would  certainly  kill  fome  white  man,  perhaps 
one  perfectly  innocent,  wlien  a  favourable  and  fecret  opportunity  of- 
fered for  fo  doing,  though  it  (fiould  be  twenty  years  after\vards. 

The  Miffiffaguis  keep  the  inhabitants  of  Kingflon,  of  Niagara,  and  ot 
the  different  towns  on  the  lake,  well  fupplied  with  lifli  and  game,  the 
value  of  which  is  eftimated  by  bottles  of  rum  and  loaves  of  bread.  A 
gentleman,  with  whom  we  dined  at  Kingftoii,  entertained  us  with  a 
moft  excellent  haunch  of  venifon  of  a  very  large  fize,  and  a  falmon  weigh- 
ing at  leail  fifteen  pounds,  which  he  had  purchafed  from  one  of  thefe 
Indians  for  a  bottle  of  rum  and  a  loaf  of  bread  *,  and  upon  enquiry  I 
found  that  the  Indian  thought  himfelf  extremely  well  paid,  and  was 
highly  pleafed  with  having  made  fuch  a  good  bargain.  The  Indians 
catch  falmon  and  other  large  fifli  in  the  following  manner.  Two  men 
go  together  in  a  canoe  at  night;  the  one  fits  in  the  ftern  and  paddles, 
and  the  other  ftands  with  a  fpear  over  a  flambeau  placed  in  the  head  of 
the  canoe.  The  fiil),  attracfled  by  the  light,  come  in  numbers  arou.nd  the 
canoe,  and  the  fpearfman  then  takes  the  opportunity  of  l1;riking  them. 
They  are  very  expert  at  this  bufinefs,  feldom  miffing  their  aini. 

Lake  Ontario,  and  all  the  rivers  which  fall  into  it,  abound  with  excel- 
lent falmon,  and  many  different  kinds  of  fea-fiih,  which  come  up  the 
River  St.  Lawrence;  it  alfo  abounds  with  futh  a  great  variety  of  frclli 
water  fiih,  that  it  is  fuppofed  there  an-  many  forts  in  it  wiiicli  have 
never  yet  been  named.  In  almotl  every  part  of  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence, fidi  is  found  in  the  greateft  abundance j  and  it  is  t,hc  opinicju 
of  many  pcrfons,  that  if  the  filheries  were  rroperly  attended  to,  par- 
ticularly the  falmon  fifliery,  the  country  would  be  even  more  en- 
riched thereby  than  by  the  fur  trade.  Sea  wolves  and  lea  cows,  amphi- 
bious animals,  weighing  from  one  to  two  thoufxnd  pounds  each,  arc 
faid  to  have  been  found  in  Lake  Ontario;  of  the  truth  of  this,  how- 
ever, there  is  fome  doubt ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  in  failing  acrofs  that  lake 
animals  of  an  immenie  fize  are  frequently  ieen  pJayxng  o^.  the  furfice  of 

•  Both  together  probably  not  worth  more  than  half  a. dollar. 
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the  water.  Of  the  large  fiHies,  the  fturgcon  is  the  one  moft  com- 
monly met  with,  and  it  is  not  only  found  in  Lake  Ontario,  but  alfo  m 
the  other  lakes  that  have  no  immediate  communication  with  the  fea. 
The  (hn-geon  caught  in  tlie  lakes  is  valuahle  for  its  oil,  but  it  is  not  a 
well  flavoured  tiili;  indeed,  the  Iturgeon  found  north  of  James  River  in 
\'irginia  is  in  general  very  ind.ifterent,  and  feldom  or  never  eaten. 

Niagara  River  runs  nearly  in  a  due  fouth  direction,  and  falls  into  Lake 
Oiitarlo  on  the  foutheni  fliore,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  ealhvard  of  the 
welfern  extremity  of  the  lake.  It  is  about  three  hundred  yards  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  is  by  far  the  largeft  body  of  water  trowing  into  Lake  On- 
tario. On  the  eaifern  fide  of  the  river  is  iituated  the  fort,  now  in  the 
polTelTion  of  the  people  cf  the  States,  and  on  the  oppolite  or  Britiih 
fide  the  town,  moft  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Niagara,  not- 
withftanding  that  it  has  been  named  Newark  by  the  legillature.  The 
original  name  of  the  town  was  Niagara,  it  was  afterwards  called  Lenox, 
then  NaiTau,  and  afterwards  Newark.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the 
Indian  names,  lb  grand  and  fonorous,  fhould  ever  have  been  changed 
for  others.  Newark,  Kingfton,  York,  are  poor  fubftitutes  for  the  ori- 
ginal names  of  thefe  reipeftive  places,  Ni;igara,  Cadaragui,  Toronto. 
The  town  of  Niagara  hitherto  has  been,  and  is  ftill  the  capital  of  the 
province  ot  Upper  Canada  j  orders,  however,  had  been  illued,  betorc 
our  arrival  there,  for  the  renioval  of  the  leat  of  government  from  thence 
t)  Toronto,  which  was  deemed  a  more  eligible  fpot  tor  the  meeting  of 
the  legifiative  bodies,  as  being  farther  removed  from  the  frontiers  of  the 
United  States.  This  projefted  change  is  by  no  means  relifhed  by  the 
people  ;it  large,  as  Niagara  is  a  much  more  convenient  place  of  refort 
to  moll  of  them  than  Toronto  ;  and  as  the  governor  who  propofed  the 
meal. ire  has  been  removed,  it  is  imagined  that  it  will  not  be  put  in  exe- 
cution. The  removal  of  the  feat  of  government  from  Niagara  to  To- 
ronto, according  to  the  plaii  laid  down,  VvMs  onlv  to  have  been  a  prepa- 
ratory ftep  to  another  alieration  :  a  new  city,  to  have  been  named 
Lcnd'.:n,  wa':>  to  have  been  built  on  the  ri\'er  fon7.ieriy  called  La  Trenchc, 
but  fmce  called  tlie  Thames,  a  river  running  ii^.to  Lake  St.  Clair,  and 
here  the  feat  of  government  was  ultnnattly  to  have  been  fixed.  The 
fpot  marked  out  for  the  fcitc  of  the  city  pcill-ircs  many  local  advantages. 
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It  is  fituated  in  a  healthy  fertile  country,  oa  a  fine  navigable  river,  In  a 
central  part  of  the  province,  from  whence  the  water  communication  ii 
extenfive  in  every  diredtion.  A  few  fettlements  have  already  been 
made  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  tide  of  emigration  is  fetting  in 
firongly  towards  that  quarter  ;  at  a  future  day,  therefore,  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  but  that  this  fpot  may  be  deemed  an  eligible  one  for 
the  capital  of  the  country;  but  to  remove  the  feat  of  government  im- 
mediately to  a  place  little  better  than  a  wiidernefs,  and  lb  far  from  the 
populous  parts  of  the  province,  would  be  a  meafurc  fraught  with  num- 
berlefs  inconveniencies  to  the  public,  and  produdlive  apparently  of  no 
efTential  advantages  whatfoever. 

The  town  of  Niagara  contains  about  feventy  houfes,  a  court  houfe, 
gaol,  and  a  building  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  legillative 
bodies.  The  houfes,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  built  of  wood ;  thofe 
next  the  lake  are  rather  poor,  but  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town  there 
are  feveral  very  excellent  dwellings,  inhabited  by  the  principal  ofiicersof 
government.  Moll  of  the  gentlemen  in  official  flations  in  Upper  Canada 
sre  Englifhmen  of  education,  a  circumftance  which  muft  render  the 
fociety  of  the  capital  agreeable,  let  it  be  fixed  where  it  will.  Few 
places  in  North  America  can  boafl  of  a  more  rapid  rife  than  the  little 
town  of  Niagara,  nearly  every  one  of  its  houfes  having  been  built 
within  the  laft  five  years :  it  is  ftill  advancing  moft  rapidly  in  fize,  owing 
to  the  increafe  of  the  back  country  trade  along  the  fliores  of  the  upper 
lakes,  which  is  all  carried  on  through  the  place,  and  aUb  owing  to  the 
wonderful  emigrations,  into  the  neighbourhood,  of  people  from  the  States. 
The  motives  which  lead  tlie  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  emigrate  to 
the  Britifli  dominions  have  already  been  explained.  So  fudden  and  fo 
great  has  the  influx  of  people,  into  the  town  of  Niagara  and  its  vicinity, 
been,  that  town  lots,  horfes,  provifions,  and  every  neceflary  of  life  have 
rjfen,  ^vithin  the  lafl:  three  years,  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in  value. 

The  banks  of  the  River  Niagara  are  fteep  and  lofty,  and  on  the  top, 
at  each  fide  of  the  river,  arc  extenfive  plains.  The  town  ftands  on  the 
fummit  of  the  wellcrn  bank,  about  fifty  yards  from  the  water's  edge. 
It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  and  diftant  fliores,  and  its  fitua- 
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tion  is  in  every  refpetl  pleafing  to  the  eye.  From  its  {landing  on  a  fpot 
of  ground  lb  much  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  water,  one  would 
imagine  that  it  mull  alio  be  a  remarkably  healthy  place,  but  it  is,  in  fadl, 
lamentably  the  reverie.  On  arriving  at  the  town,  we  were  obliged  to 
cali  at  no  lefs  than  four  different  taverns,  before  we  could  procure  ac- 
commodations, the  people  at  the  firft  places  we  flopped  at  being  lb 
feverely  afSided  with  the  ague,  that  they  could  not  receive  us  j  and  on 
enquiring,  it  appeared  that  there  was  not  a  fmgle  houfe  in  the  whole 
town  but  where  one  or  more  of  the  inhabitants  were  labouring  under 
this  perplexing  dilbrder  j  in  fome  of  the  houfes  entire  families  were  laid 
up,  and  at  the  fort  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  the  whole  of  the  new 
garrifon,  except  a  corporal  and  nine  men,  was  difquaUfied  for  doing 
duty.  Each  individual  of  our  party  could  not  but  entertain  very  ferious 
apprehenfions  for  his  own  health,  on  arriving  at  a  place  where  ficknefs 
was  fo  general,  but  we  were  affured  that  the  danger  of  catching  the  dif- 
order  was  now  over ;  that  all  thofe  who  were  ill  at  prefent,  had  been  con- 
fined many  weeks  before  ;  and  that  for  a  fortnight  pad  not  a  fingle  perfon 
had  been  attacked,  who  had  not  been  ill  in  the  preceding  part  of  the 
feafon.  As  a  p^recaution,  however,  each  one  of  the  party  took  failing, 
in  the  morning,  a  glafs  of  brandy,  in  which  was  infufcd  a  teafpoonfull 
of  Peruvian  bark.  This  mixture  is  deemed,  in  the  country,  one  of  the 
moft  certain  preventatives  againft  the  diforder,  and  few  that  take  it, 
in  time,  regularly,  and  avoid  the  evening  dews,  fuffer  from  it.  Not 
only  the  town  of  Niagara  and  its  vicinity  are  unhealthy  pkcesj  but 
almofl  every  part  of  Upper  Canada,  and  of  the  territory  of  the  States 
bordering  upon  the  lakes,  is  likewife  unhealthy.  The  fickly  feafon 
conmiences  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  terminates  about  the  firft 
week  of  Seotember,  as  foon  as  the  nights  become  cold.  Intermittent 
fevers  are  the  moll  common  diforders ;  but  in  fome  parts  of  the  country 
the  inhabitants  fuffer  from  continual  fevers,  of  which  there  are  different 
kinds  ,  peculiar  to  certain  diftridts.  In  the  country,  for  inflance,  bor- 
dering ujon  the  Genefee  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Ontario  on  the 
fouthein  iide,  a  fever  is  common  amongft  the  inha-bitants  of  a  malignant 
nature,  vulgarly  called  the  Genefee  fever,  of  which  many  die  annually  j 
*  and. 
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and  in  that  bordering  upon  the  Miami  River,  wl-iich  tall;  into 
Lake  Erie,  within  the  north-weftern  territory  of  the  United  zdtes,  a 
fever  of  a  different  kind,  again,  is  conimoi;.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  exadt  nature  of  thefe  different  fevers  has  ever  been  accurately  afcer- 
tained.  In  the  back  parts  of  North  America,  in  general,  medical  men 
are  rarely  to  'be  met  with,  and  indeed  if  they  were,  the  fettlements  are  fo 
far  removed  from  each  other,  that  they  could  be  of  little  fervicj. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  notwithffanding  that  medical  affillance  is  f  j 
rarely  to  be  had  in  cafe  of  ficknefs  in  the  back  country,  yet  the  Ameri- 
cans, when  they  are  about  to  change  their  place  of  abode,  feldom  or  ever 
confider  whether  the  part  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  going  is 
healthy  or  otherwife,  at  lead  they  are  fcarcely  ever  induenced  in  their 
choice  of  a  place  of  refidence  either  by  its  healthinefs  or  unhealthinefs. 
If  the  lands  in  one  part  of  the  country  are  fuperior  to  thofe  in  another 
in  fertility;  if  they  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  navigable  river,  or 
fituated  conveniently  to  a  good  market;  if  they  are  cheap,  and  rifing  in 
value,  thither  the  American  will  gladly  emigrate,  let  the  climate  be  ever 
fo  unfriendly  to  the  human  fyftem.  Not  a  year  paffes  over,  but  what  num- 
bers of  people  leave  the  beautiful  and  healthy  banks  of  the  Sufquehannah 
River  for  the  Genefee  country,  where  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  regularly  feized,  during  the  autumn,  with  malignant  fevers ; 
but  the  lands  bordering  upon  the  Sufquehannah  are  in  general  pooi^ 
whereas  thofe  in  the  Genefee  country  are  in  many  places  fo  rich, 
that  until  reduced  by  fucceffivc  crops  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  to  ufc 
the  common  phrafe,  "  will  run  wholly  to  flraw:"  wliere  it  has  been 
fown  in  the  firft  infl;ance,  tlie  ftaiks  have  frequently  been  found  fourteen 
or  fifteen  feet  in  length,  two  tliirds  of  them  lying  on  the  ground. 

On  the  margin  of  Niagara  River,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  town,  flands  a  building  called  Navy  Hall,  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  naval  officers  on  the  lake  during  the  winter 
feafon,  wlien  their  vellels  are  laid  up.  Oppofite  to  it  there  is  a  fpacioui 
wharf  to  proted  the  veffels  from  the  ice  during  the  winter,  and  alfo  to 
facilitate  the  landing  of  merchandize  when  the  navigation  is  open.  All 
cargoes   brought  up  the  lake,  that  are  deftined  for  Niagara,  are  landed 

Q^q   2  here. 
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here.  Adjoining  the  wharf  are  very  extenfive  flores  belongirig-  to 
the  crown,  and  alfo  to  private  perlbns.  Navy  Hall  is  now  occupied  by 
the  tiTops  ;  the  fort  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  where  they  were 
formerly  llationcd,  having  been  dehvered  up  purfuant  to  the  late  treaty 
betv/een  his  Majeily  and  tlie  United  States.  The  troops,  however,  are 
only  to  remain  at  the  hall  until  a  blockhoufe  is  credled  on  the  top  of  the 
banks  for  their  accommodation  ;  this  building  is  in  a  ftateof  forwardnefs', 
and  the  engineer  hopes  to  have  it  finiflied  in  a  few  months. 

The  fort  of  Niagara  ftands  immediately  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on 
a  point  of  land,  one  fide  of  which  is  wafhed  by  the  river  and  the  other 
by  the  lake.  Towards  the  water  it  is  llockaded;  and  behind  the  ftock- 
ade,  en  the  river  fide,  a  large  mound  of  earth  rlfes  up,  at  the  top  of  which 
are  embrafures  for  guns ;  on  the  land  fide  it  is  fecured  by  feveral  batte- 
ries aiid  redoubts,  and  by  parallel  lines  of  fafcines.  At  the  gates,  aiid  in 
various  ditferent  parts,  there  are  ftrong  blockhoufcs  j  and  facing  the 
lake,  within  the  ftockade,  flands  a  large  fortified  ftone  houfe.  The  fort 
and  outworks  occupy  about  five  acres  of  ground ;  and  a  garrifon  of  five 
hundred  men,  and  at  leall:  from  thirty  to  forty  pieces  of  ordnance,  would 
be  neceffary  to  defend  it  properly.  The  federal  garrifon,  however,  corr- 
fifts  only  of  fifty  men;  and  the  whole  of  the  cannon  in  the  place 
amounts  merely  to  four  fmall  field  pieces,  planted  at  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  fort.  This  fort  was  founded  by  the  French,  and  confli- 
tuted  one  link  of  diat  cxtenfive  chain  of  pofts  which  they  eftabliH^icd 
along  the  lakes  and  the  weftern  Vv-aters.  It  v/as  begun  by  the  building 
of  the  ftone  houfe,  after  a  folemn  promife  had  been  obtained  from  the 
Indians  that  the  artificers  fliould  not  be  interrupted  whilft  they  were 
going  on  v/ith  the  work.  The  Indians  readily  made  this  promife, 
as,  according  to  their  notion,  it  would  have  been  inhofpitable  and 
unfriendly  in  the  extreme  not  to  have  permitted  a  few  traders  to  build  a 
houfe  within  their  territory  to  protedl  them  againft  the  inclemency  of 
the  feafons ;  but  they  were  greatly  aftoniflied  when  one  fo  totally  dif- 
ferent from  any  that  they  had  ever  feen  before,  and  from  any  that  they 
had  an  idea  of,  was  completed ;  they  began  to  fufpedt  that  the  ftran- 
gers  had  plans  in  meditation  unfavourable  to  their  interefts,  and  they 
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wiilied  to  difpoffefs  them  of  their  new  manlion,  but  it  was  too  late.     la 
tht  hall  of  tlie  houfe  a  v.'cll  h'^d  been  funk  to  keep  it  iupplied  witli  wa- 
ter;  the  houfe  was  plentifaily  '>-,-ed  with   provihons  in  cafe  of  a  fi.'ge; 
and  the  doors  being  once  clofed,  tiie  tenants  remained  perfedly  indif- 
ferent about  every  hoilile  attack  the  Indians  could  make  againft  it.   For- 
tificationc  to  ftreiigthen  the  h?ifc    were  gradually  erefted ;  and  by  the 
y.ear  1759  the  place  was  fo  ftrong  as  to  refiO,  for  fome  time,  the  forces 
under  the  command   of  Sir  William  Johnfton.     Great   additions  were 
made  to  the  works  after  the  fort  fell  in.o  the  hands  of  the  Britifh.     The 
flone  houfe  is   a  very  fpacicus  building,  and  is  now,  as  it  was  formerly, 
appropriated  for  the  acconnnoLi.uion  of  the  nriucipal  officers  of  the  gar- 
rifon.      In  the   rea-r   of  the   houfe   is   a   large  apartment,   comnianding 
a  magnificent  view  of  the   lake   and  of  the   dillant   hills  at  Toronto, 
which  formerly  was  the  officers  mefs  room,  and  a  pattern  of  ncatnefs. 
The  officers  of  the  federal  garrifon,  however,  confidcr  it  more  convenient 
to  mefs  in  one  of  the  kitchens,  and  this  beautiful  room  has  been  fuffered 
to  go  to  ruin  j    indeed  every  part  of  the  fort  now  exhibits  a  pii5lure  of 
flovenlinefs  and  negledl;  and  the  appearance  of  the  foldiers  is  equally 
devoid  of  neatnefs  with  that  of  their  quarters.     Though  it  was  on  Sun- 
day morning  that  we  vifiied  the  fort,  on  which  d:iy  it  is  ufual  even  for 
the  men  of  the  garrifons  in  the  States  to  appear  better  drelTed  than  on 
other  days,  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  men  were  as  dirty  as  if  they  had 
been   at  work  in  the  trenches  for  a  week  without  intermiirion :    their 
grifly  beards  demonftrated  tliat  a  razor  had  not   approached  their  chins 
for  many  days;  their  hair,  to  appearance,  had  not  been  combed  for  the 
fame  length  of  time ;  their  linen   was  fikhy,   tlieir  guns  rufty,  and  their 
clothes  ragged.     That  the  clothi's  and  accoutre. ntats  of  ihc  men  Ihould 
not  be  better  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  coiifidering  how  very  badly  the 
weftern  army  of  the  States  is  appointed  in  every  refpecl;  but  it  is  ilrange 
that  the  officers  ihould  not  attend  more  than  they  do  to  the  cleanlinefs 
of  their  men.     Their  garrifons  on  the  frontie^.^  liaye  unitormly  luffered 
more  from  ficknefs  than  thofe  of  the  lirkilh  ,  aiid  it  is  to  he  attribuieJ, 
I  ihould  imagine,  in  a  great  meafure  to  then  filchiiieis;  iuv  the  /Atn  are 
■i£  flout  and  hardy,  apparently,  as  any  in  tha  world.     Tiie  wcileiu  army 
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of  the  States  has  been  moft  fliamefuUy  appointed  from  the  very  outfet. 
I  heard  General  Wayne,  then  the  commander  in  chief,  declare  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, that  a  ihort  time  after  they  had  begun  their  march,  more  than 
one  third  of  his  men  were  attacl-;ed  in  the  woods,  at  the  fame  period, 
with  a  dylenterv ;  that  the  furgeons  had  not  even  been  furniihed  with  a 
medicine  chcll: ;  and  that  nothing  could  have  faved  the  greater  part  of 
the  troops  from  death,  had  not  one  of  the  young  furgeons  fortunately 
difcovered,  after  many  different  things  had  been  tried  in  vain,  that  the 
bark  of  the  root  of  a  particular  fort  of  yellow  poplar  tree  was  a  powerful 
antidote  to  the  diforder.  Many  times  alfo,  he  faid,  his  army  had  been 
on  the  point  of  fuffering  from  famine  in  their  own  country,  owing  to  the 
careleffnefs  of  their  commillaries.  So  badly  indeed  had  the  army  been 
fupplied,  even  latterly,  with  proviiions,  that  when  notice  was  fent  to  the 
federal  general  by  the  Britifli  officers,  tliat  they  had  received  orders  to 
deliver  up  their  refpedive  pofts  purfuant  to  the  treaty,  and  that  they  were 
prepared  to  do  fo  whenever  he  was  ready  to  take  polTeffion  of  them,  an 
anfwer  was  returned,  that  unlefs  the  Britifh  officers  could  fupply  his 
army  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  provifions  on  arriving  at  the  lakes, 
he  could  not  attempt  to  march  for  many  weeks.  The  federal  army 
was  generoufly  fupplied  with  fifty  barrels  of  pork,  as  much  as  the 
Britilh  could  poffibly  fpare  ;  notwithftanding  which,  it  did  not  make  its 
appearance  till  a  confiderable  time  after  the  day  appointed  for  the  deli- 
very of  the  pclfs.  The  federal  army  is  compofed  almoil  wholly  of 
Irilhmen  and  Germans,  that  were  brought  over  as  redcmptioners,  and 
enlifted  as  foon  as  they  landed,  before  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
learning  what  great  wages  were  given  to  labourers  in  the  States.  The 
natives  of  the  country  are  too  fond  of  making  money  to  reft  fatisfied 
with  the  pay  of  a  common  foldier. 

The  American  prints,  until  the  late  treaty  of  amity  was  ratified,  teemed 
with  the  molf  grofs  abufe  of  the  Britilh  government,  for  retaining  pof- 
feffion  of  Niagara  Fort,  and  the  other  military  pofts  on  the  lakes,  after 
the  independence  of  the  States  had  been  acknowledged,  and  peace  con- 
cluded. It  was  never  taken  into  conlidcration,  that  if  the  Britilh  go- 
vernment had  thought  proper  lo  have  withdrawn  its  troops  from  the 
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poHs  ct  once,  immediately  after  the  definitive  treaty  was  figncd,  the 
works  would  in  all  pi-ob.:bility  have  been  dellroyed  by  the  Indians,  with- 
in whofe  territories  they  were  lltuated,  long  before  the  people  of  the 
States  could  h;.v°  taken  porieiilon  of  them;  for  no  part  of  their  army  was 
within  hundreds  of  miLs  of  the  pofls,  and  the  country  through  which 
they  muft  have  pa.'f  in  getting  to  them  was  a  mere  wildernefs ;  but  if 
the  army  had  gaineu  the  po.ls,  the  tlaies  were  in  no  condition,  immedi- 
ately after  the  war,  to  have  k.'pt  in  them  fuch  large  bodies  of  the  mili- 
tary as  would  have  been  abfoiuti-lv  necellary  for  their  defence  whilft  at 
enmity  with  the  Indians,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  but  that 
the  ports  might  have  be^n  foon  abandoned.  The  retention  of  them, 
therefore,  to  tlie  prefent  day,  wi^s,  in  fa^l,  a  circumftance  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  interefts  of  the  States,  notwithftanding  that  fuch  an  outcry 
was  raifed  againif  the  Britifh  on  that  account,  inafmuch  as  the  Ame- 
ricans now  find  themfelves  pollelled  of  extenfive  fortifications  on  the 
frontiers,  in  perfect  repair,  without  having  been  at  the  expence  of 
building  them,  or  maintaining  troops  in  them  for  the  fpace  of  ten 
years,  during  which  period  no  equivalent  advantages  could  have 
been  derived  from  their  pofTefilon.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Britifli  government  meant  to  confer  a  fivour  on  her 
late  colonies  by  retaining  the  pofls ;  it  was  well  known  that  the 
people  of  the  new  ftates  would  be  eager,  fooner  or  later,  to  get 
poffeflion  of  forts  fituated  within  their  boundary  line,  and  occupied 
by  ftrangers ;  and  as  there  were  particular  parts  of  the  definitive 
treaty  which  fome  of  the  Hates  did  not  kcm  very  ready  to  coniply 
with,  the  polfs  were  detained  as  a  fecurity  for  its  due  ratification 
on  the  part  of  the  States.  In  the  late  treafy  of  amity  and  com- 
merce, thefe  differences  were  finally  accommodated  to  the  latisfi6lion  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  polls  were  confequently  delivered  up.  On  the 
furrender  of  them  very  iK'.ndfome  complimunts  v/erc  paid,  in  the  public 
papers  throughout  the  &tc'.<-es,  to  the  Pritith  officers,  for  the  polite  and 
friendly  manner  in  which  they  gave  them  up.  The  gardens  of  the  officers 
were  all   left  in   full  bearing,  and   high  prefervation  ;  and  all  tlie  little 
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COJivcniences  were  fpared,  which  could  contribute  to  the  comforts  of  the 
federal  troops. 

The  generality  of  the  people  of  the  States  were  big  with  the  idea,  that 
the  poflclTion  of  thcfe  places  would  be  attended  with  the  mod  im- 
portant and  immediate  advantage ;  and  in  particular  they  were  fully 
pcrfuaded,  that  they  would  thereby  at  once  become  mafters  of  the  trade 
to  the  lakes,  and  of  three-fourths  at  lead:  of  the  fur  trade,  which,  they 
iiiid,  had  hitherto  been  fo  unjuflly  monopohzed  by  the  British  merchants, 
to  their  great  prejudice.  They  have  now  got  polTelTion  of  them,  and 
perceive  the  futility  of  all  thefe  notions. 

The  pofhs  furrendered  are  four  in  number;  namely.  Fort  Ofwego, 
at  the  mouth  of  Ofwego  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Ontario, 
on  the  fouth  fide ;  Fort  Niagara,  at  the  mouth  of  Niagara  River ; 
Fort  Detroit,  on  the  weftern  bank  of  Detroit  River ;  and  Fort  Mi- 
chillimachinack,  at  the  ftraits  of  the  fame  name,  between  Lake 
Michigan  and  Lake  Huron.  From  Ofwego,  the  firft  of  thefe,  we 
derived  no  benefit  whatever.  The  neighbouring  country,  for  miles 
round,  was  a  mere  foreft;  it  was  inhabited  by  but  few  Indians,  and 
thefe  few  carried  their  furs  to  Cadaragui  or  Kingfton,  where  they  got 
a  better  price  for  them  than  at  Ofwego,  as  tliere  were  many  traders 
there,  and  of  courfe  fome  competition  amongft  them  ;  at  the  fame 
time,  the  river,  at  the  mouth  of  which  this  fort  ilands,  was  always  open 
to  the  people  of  the  States,  and  along  it  a  fmall  trade  was  carried  on  by 
them  between  New  York  and  Lake  Ontario,  which  was  in  no  wife  ever 
interrupted  by  the  troops  at  the  fort.  By  the  furrendcr  of  this  place, 
therefore,  they  have  gained  nothing  but  what  they  enjoyed  before,  and 
the  Brithh  government  is  faved  the  expencc  of  keeping  up  a  ufelels 
garrifon  of  fifty  men. 

The  quantity  of  furs  coUedlcd  at  Niagara  is  confidcrable,  and  the 
neighbourhood  being  populous,  it  is  a  place  of  no  finall  trade ;  but  the 
town,  in  whic'n  this  trade  is  carried  on,  being  on  the  Britifh  nde  of  the  line, 
the  few  merchants  that  lived  within  the  limits  of  the  fort  immediately 
crolied  over  to  the  other  fide,  as  foon  as  it  was  rumoured  that  the  fort 
was  to  be  given  up.  By  the  poij'cliion  of  a  folitary  fort,  therefore,  the 
people  of  the  States  have  not  gained  the  fmalleil  portion  of  this  part  of  the 
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lake  tr,ide;  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  of  theni  will  find  it  tlicir 
intereft  to  fettle  as  merchants  near  the  fort;  for  tlie  Bridili  merchants, 
on  the  oi'.pofice  ficle,  as  has  already  been  Ihcvvji,  can  afiord  to  fell  their 
goods,  bronglit  up  the  St.  Lawrence^,  on  much  lower  tcr;r,s  than  what 
goods  brought  fron'i  New  Yoric  can  be  ibid  at;  and  as  for  tl-.e  coileding 
of  furs,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  tlie  Indian?,  wlio  bear  fuch  a 
roc-ted  hatred  to  the  people  of  the  States,  who  are  attached  to  the  Britifli, 
and  who  arc  not  a  people  ready  to  forfake  tlieir  old  friends,  will  carry 
their  furs  over  to  their  enemies,  and  give  up  their  connedions  with  tlie 
men  with  wiiom  thty  have  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing,  and  who  can 
aiFo;d  to  pay  tlicm  fo  much  better  than  tlie  traders  on  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  water. 

Detroit,  of  all  the  places  which  have  been  given  up,  is  the  tiioft  im- 
portant; for  it  is  a  town,  containing  at  Icail  twelve  hundred  inhabitants. 
Since  its  furrender,  however,  a  new  towsi  Iras  been  laid  out  on  the  op- 
pofite bank  of  the  river,  eighteen  miles  lower  down,  and  hither  many  of 
the  traders  have  removed.  The  majority  of  them  ftay  at  Detroit ; 
but  few  or  none  have  become  citizens  of  the  States  in  confequence, 
nor  is  it  likely  that  they  will,  at  leafl-  for  fome  time.  In  the  late 
treaty,  a  particular  provifion  for  them  v/as  made;  they  were  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  there  for  one  year,  without  being  called  on  to  declare 
their  fentiments,  and  if  at  the  end  of  th -t  period  tliey  chofe  to  remain 
Britlili  fubjects,  they  were  not  to  be  mole  lied '••'  in  any  manner,  but 
fuiTcred  to  carry  on  their  trade  as  foriierly  in  the  ful'etl:  extent;  the  por- 
tion of  the  fur  trade,  which  v^'c  ll^all  loie  by  the  furrender  of  tliis  place. 
Will  therefore  be  very  inconfidcrable. 


•  This  part  oC  the  late  treaty  has  bj-  nn  means 
[R'en  flricily  obfervcj  on  the  part  of  the  Stales. 
Tiic  officers  of  the  federal  army,  w  iihout  afiiing 
pennifFion,  and  contrary  to  the  defire  of  feveral 
of  the  remaining  Britilh  inhabitants,  appro- 
priated to  their  Oft'n  ufe  feveral  of  the  houfes 
and  ftores  of  thofe  who  had  removed  to  the  new- 
town,  and  declared  their  dfterr..ination  of  not 
becoming  citizens  of  the  St:ttes ;  and  many  of  the 


inhabitar!;  hid  been  called  on  to  ferve  in  the 
militia,  and  to  perform  duties  from  which,  a; 
Britifn  UiiijeiTls,  they  were  ^'xer.ipted  by  the  avti  ■ 
cles  in  the  treaty  in  their  fivour.  When,  wc 
were  ac  Detioit,  the  Britilh  inhabitants  met  to 
gf'th.er,  and  drew  up  a  memorial  on  the  fuLjcfl, 
reciting  their  grievances,  which  was  committed 
to  oar  care,  and  accordin;ily  proi'^nted  to  the 
Britlili  minifter  ac  Phil.ideiphla. 
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The  fourth  po'1,  Michiilimachinack,  is  a  final!  flockaded  fort,  fiiu.itc-d 
0:1  an.  ifl.'.nd.  The  agerjts  of  the  North-wefl:  Company  of  merchants 
at  .M-intrerd,  a:;d  a  few  independent  traders,  relided  v/ithia  tlie  limits  of 
the  fort,  and  bartered  goods  there  for  furs  brouglu  in  by  different 
tribes  of  Ir.dians,  who  are  the  fole  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
country.  On  evacuating  this  place,  another  po:c  was  ima;iediately 
eftablilhed,  at  no  great  diPcance,  on  the  liland  of  St.  Jofeph,  in  the 
Straits  of  St,  Mary,  bet^^■een  lakes  Superior  and  LTtron,  ai^.d  a  fnall 
!2;arrifon  left  there,  which  has  fmce  been  augmented  to  upwards  of  hfty 
n-.en.  Sev"eral  traders,  citizens  of  the  States,  have  eftabliilied  themielves 
at  MichillJmakinac  ;  but  as  the  Brit.lh  traders  have  hxed  their  new  poll; 
fo  clofe  to  the  oki  one,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  Indi.:  ^s  will  contitiue 
to  trade  with  their  old  Iriends  in  preference,  for  the  rea'cns  before  men- 
tioned. From  this  Ibtement  it  appears  evident,  that  the  people  of  the 
States  can  only  acquire  by  tk.eir  new  poiTeffi'/n  a  hnall  pari  of  one  branch 
of  the  fur  trade,  namely,  of  that  which  is  carried  on  on  one  of  the 
nearer  lakes.  The  fui's  brought  down  from  the  dirtant  regions  in 
the  north-weft  to  the  grand  portage,  and  frcm  thence  in  canoes 
to  Montreal  along  the  Utawa  Ri.er,  are  v^liat  conftitute  by  far  the 
principal  part,  both  as  to  quantity  and  value,  of  thoie  export-.d  from 
Montreal  ;  to  talk,  therefore,  of  their  acquiring  poffelTion  of  three - 
fourths  of  the  fur  trade  by  the  furrcnder  of  the  polls  on  the  lakes  is 
abfurd  in  the  extreme ;  neither  is  it  likely  that  they  will  acquire  any 
confiderable  H^are  of  the  lake  trade  in  general,  which,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  can  be  carried  on  by  the  BritilTi  mercliaiits  from  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  by  means  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  fuch  fuperior  ad'- 
vantage. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  military  pofts,  all  thofe  lately  eftablifted 
by  the  Britilli  are  far  fuperior,  in  point  of  fituation,  to  thofe  delivered  up. 
The  ground  on  which  the  new  block  lioufe  is  building,  on  the  Britilh  fide 
of  Niagara  River,  is  nine  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  the  Hone  houfe  in  the 
American  fort,  and  it  commands  every  part  of  the  tort.  The  chief 
ilrength  of  the  old  fort  is  on  the  land  fide ;  towards  the  water  the 
works  are  very  weak,  and  the  whole  might  be  battered  down  by  a  fingle 

twelve 
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twelve  pounder  juclicioufly  planted  on  the  Dritifli  fide  of  the  river.  At 
prefent  it  is  not  propofed  to  erciT:  any  other  works  on  the  Britilh  fide 
of  the  river  than  the  block  houfe;  but  f]-iou!d  a  fort  be  conflruftcd 
hereafter,  it  will  be  placed  on  Miffifiaguis  Point,  aflill  more  advantageous 
fituation  thin  that  on  which  the  block  houfe  Hands,  as  it  completely 
commands  the  entrance  into  the  river. 

The  new  port  on  Detroit  River  commands  the  channel  mucli  more 
effedually  than  the  old  fort  in  the  town  of  Detroit ;  veliels  cannot  "o 
up  or  down  the  river  without  palling  within  a  very  few  yards  of  it.  It 
is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  the  French,  when  they  firft  penetrated  into 
this  part  of  the  country,  fixed  upon  the  fpot  chofen  for  this  new  fort, 
in  preference  to  that  where  Detroit  ftand?,  and  they  had  abiolutely  be- 
gun their  fort  and  town,  when  the  whole  party  v/as  unhappily  cut  off  by 
the  Indians. 

The  illand  of  St.  Jofeph,  in  the  third  place,  is  a  more  eligible  fitua- 
tion for  a  Britiih  military  poll  than  Michillimakinac,  inafmuch  as  it 
commands  the  entrance  of  Lake  Superior,  whereas  Michillimakinac  only 
comm.ands  the  entrance  into  Lake  Michigan,  which  is  wh.olly  within 
the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  fincerely  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  may  continue  friends,  and  tliat  v>'e  Jiever  may  iiave  occafion  to 
view  thofe  pofts  on  tl;e  frontiers  in  any  other  light  than  as  convenient 
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Drjcrlptkn  of  the  River  and  Fulls   of  Niagara   a:id  the   Country  /;r- 
dcring  upon  the  'Nn'ul.-ia'ule  Part  of  the  River  hclo'v  the  Fails. 

Fort  Ch'ppeway,  September. 

A  T  t!ie  (iiiVince  of  eighteen  miles  from  the  town  of  Niagara  or 
Newark,  are  thoj.e  remarkable  falls  in  Niagara  River,  which  may 
\\\y[]y  be  ranked  amongl}  the  greateft  natural  curiofitiis  in  the  known 
world.  The  road  leading  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie  runs  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  them.  This  road,  which  is  within  the  Britiih 
dominions,  is  carried  along  the  top  of  the  lofty  ileep  banks  of  the  river; 
for  a  confiderable  way  it  runs  clofe  to  their  very  ti\ge,  and  in  paffing 
along  it  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  entertained  with  a  variety  of  the  moft 
grand  and  beautiful  profoedls.  The  river,  inftead  of  growing  narrow  as 
you  proceed  upwards,  widens  confiderably  :  at  the  end  of  nine  or  ten 
miles  it  expands  to  the  breadth  of  a  mile,  and  here  it  aiTumes  much  the 
appearance  of  a  lake  ;  it  is  enclofcd,  fcemingly  on  all  fides,  by  high  hills, 
and  the  current,  owing  to  the  great  deptli  of  tive  water,  is  fo  gentle  as  to 
be  fcarcely  perceptible  from  the  top  of  the  banks.  It  continues  thus 
broad  for  a  mile  or  two,  when  on  a  fuddcn  the  waters  are  contraifled 
between  tlie  high  hills  on  each  fide.  From  hence  up  to  the  fills  the 
current  is  exceedingly  irregular  and  rapid.  At  the  upper  end  of  this 
broad  part  of  the  river,  and  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  banks,  is  fituated  a 
fmall  villag.?,  that  has  been  called  Queenflown,  but  which,  in  the  adjacent 
country,  is  bell  known  by  the  name  of  "  The  L.iniing."  The  lake 
n^erchant  velTels  can  proceed  up  to  this  village  with  perfed  I'afety,  and 
they  commonly  do  fo,  to  depofit,  in  the  Itores  there,  fueh  goods  as  are  in- 
tended to  be  fent  higher  up  the  country,  and  to  receive  in  return  tlie 
furs,  Sec.  that  have  been   collected  at  the  various  pofts  on  lakes  Huron 

and  Erie,  and  fent  thither  to  be  conveyed  down  to  Kingfton,  acrofs  Lake 

Ontario.     The  portage  from  this  place  to  the  nearefl  navigable  part  of 

Niagara  River,  above  the  falls,  is  nine  miles  in  length. 

About 
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About  halfway  up  the  banks,  at  the  diflance  of  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  Queenllown,  there  is  a  very  extenlive  range  of  woodea  barracks, 
which,  when  viewed  a  Httle  way  off,  appears  to  great  advantage  ;  thefe 
barracks  are  now  quite  unoccupied,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  ihey  will 
ever  be  ufcd  until  the  climate  improves :  the  firPc  troor.s  that  were 
lodged  in  them  fickened  in  a  very  (tw  days  after  their  arrival ;  many  of 
the  men  died,  and  had  not  thofe  that  remained  alive  been  removed, 
purfuant  to  the  advice  of  the  phyficians,  to  other  quarters,  the  whole 
regiment  might  poffibly  have  periihed. 

From  the  town  of  Niagara  to  Queenflrown,  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  river  is  very  level;  but  here  it  puts  on  a  diff-rent 
afpeft ;  a  confufed  range  of  hills,  covered  with  oaks  of  an  immenfe  lize, 
fuddenly  rifes  up  before  you,  and  the  road  that  winds  up  t'le  fide  of 
them  is  fo  fteep  and  rugged  that  it  is  abiblutely  necelfiry  for  the  tra- 
veller to  leave  his  carriage,  if  he  fliould  be  in  one,  and  proceed  to  the 
top  on  foot.  Beyond  thefe  hills  you  again  come  to  an  unbroken  levci 
country ;  but  the  foil  here  differs  materially  from  that  on  the  oppofite  fide  ; 
it  confifts  of  a  rich  dark  earth  intermixed  witii  clay,  and  abounding  with 
fiones ;  whereas,  on  the  fide  next  Lake  Ontario,  the  foil  is  of  a 
yellowilh  caft,  in  fome  places  inclining  to  gravel  and  in  others  to  fand. 

From  the  brow  of  one  of  the  hills  in  this  ridge,  which  overhangs  the 
little  village  of  Queenftown,  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  gratified  with  one 
of  the  fineil  profpedls  that  can  be  in^igined  in  nature  :  you  fland  amidfc 
a  clump  of  large  oaks,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  road,  and  looking-  down- 
vi-ards,  perceive,  through  the  branches  of  the  treey  with  which  the 
hill  is  clothed  from  the  fummit  to  the  bafe,  the  tops  of  the  houfes  of 
Qaeinfcown,  and  in  front  of  the  village,  the  ilnps  moored  in  the  river; 
the  fliips  are  at  leaiT:  two  hundred  feet  below  you,  and  their  mails  ao- 
pear  like  (lender  reeds  peeping  up  amidffc  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees. 
Carrying  your  eye  forward,  you  may  trace  the  river  in  all  its  windiuo-s, 
and  finally  fee  it  difembogue  into  Lalie  Ontario,  between  the  town  and 
the  fort:  the  lake  itfelf  terminates  your  view  !'■■.  this  dire6tio:%  excent 
merely  at  one  part  of  the  horiz':^n,  where  you  juft  get  a  glimpfe  of 
the  blue  hills  of  Toronto.  Tlie  ihore  of  the  river,  oii  the  ri'^lit  hand, 
4  rem.ains 
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remains  in  its  natural  ftate,  covered  with  one  continued  forefl:  ;  but 
on  the  oprofite  fide  the  country  is  interfperfed  with  cultivated  fields  and 
neat  farm  houfes  dowii  to  tlie  water's  edge.  The  country  beyond  the 
hills  is  much  lei's  cleared  than  that  which  lies  towards  the  tOvvn  of 
Niagara,  on  tiie  navis^ahle  part  of  the  river. 

From  the  fuddcn  change  of  the  face  of  the  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Q^ecnllown,  and  the  equally  fudden  change  in  the  river 
With  rcfpcdt  io  its  breadth,  depth,  and  current,  cojijeclures  have  been 
formed,  tliat  the  great  fiills  of  the  river  mufl  or  ginally  have  been 
fituaiied  at  the  fpot  where  the  waters  are  fo  abruptly  contradled  between 
the  hills ;  and  indeed  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  the  cafe,  for  it 
is  a  f.iCl  well  alcertained,  tliat  the  falls  have  receded  very  confiderably 
fmce  tiiey  weie  firil:  vifited  by  Europeans,  and  that  they  are  flill 
receding  every  year;  but  of  this  I  IhalUuvc  occafion  to  fpeak  more  par- 
ticularly prefently. 

It  was  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day  that  we  left  the  tovv'n  of  Niagara  or 
Newark,  accompanied  by  the  attorney  general  and  an  ollicer  of  the 
Britilh  engineers,  in  order  to  vifit  thefe  ftupendous  falls.  Every  ftep 
that  we  advanced  toward  them,  our  expectations  rofe  to  a  higher  pitch ; 
our  eyes  were  continually  on  the  look  out  for  the  column  of  white  imi\: 
which  hovers  over  them ;  and  an  hundred  times,  I  believe,  did  we  flop 
our  carriage  in  hopes  of  hearing  their  thundering  found  ;  neither,  biOw- 
ever,  was  the  mill:  to  bo  iccn,  nor  the  found  to  be  heard,  when  we 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  hills;  nor  after  having  croilcd  over  them,  were 
our  eyes  or  ears  more  gratified.  This  cccalicned  no  inconfiderable  dif- 
appointment,  and  we  could  not  but  exprefs  our  doubts  to  each  other, 
that  the  wondrous  accounts  we  had  fo  {requently  heard  of  the  falls 
were  without  foundation,  and  calculated  merely  to  impofe  on  the 
jniiids  of  credulous  people  that  inhabited  a  diilant  part  of  the  wrrld.  - 
Th>.fe  doubts  were  nearly  confirmed,  v\hen  v/e  found  that,  after  having 
approachi-d  witlun  half  a  mule  of  the  jdace,  the  mill;  was  but  juft 
difcernible,  and  tliat  the  found  even  then  was  not  to  he  heard;  yet  it  is 
neverthelefs  liriLiiy  true,  tb.at  the  tremeijdous  noJfe  of  tb.e  laiis  may 
be   diftinctly  heard,  at  liuies,  at   the  dhlan-c  of  forty  miles;  and   the 

cloud 
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cloud  formed  from  the  fpray  niay  be  even  feen  ftill  farther  off  *;  but  it  h 
only  when  the  air  is  very  clear,  and  there  is  a  line  blue  i];y,  which 
hovvever  arc  very  conmion  occurrences  in  this  country,  that  the  cloud 
can  be  feen  at  fuch  a  groat  diftance.  The  hearing  of  the  fouiid  of  the 
fills  afar  oit'  alfo  dej^ends  upon  the  flate  of  the  atmotphere  ;  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  found  can  be  heard  at  the  greateil:  diilance,  jufi;  before 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  and  when  the  wind  is  in  a  favouirable  point  to  convey 
the  found  tov/ard  the  liftener  :  the  day  on  which  v;e  full:  approached  ii'.-- 
falls  was  thi.-k  and  cloudy. 

On  that  p:r?  of  tlie  road  leading  to  Lrdce  Eric  which  draws  ncnrcfi  10 
tlie  fills,  t!i;jre  is  a  fmall  village,  confiiling  of  about  half  a  dozen  flraggling 
houi'-s :  here  we  alighted,  and  having  difpofed  ot  our  horfes,  and  nia;ie 
a  flight  repafj,  in  order  to  prepare  us  lor  the  fatigue  we  had  to  go 
through,  we  croifed  over  fcme  fields  towards  a  deep  hollow  place  fur- 
rounded  with  lo.i  octrees,  from  the  bottom  of  which  ilTued  thick  volumes 
of  whitiili  mill:,  that  had  nAich  the  appearance  of  fmokc  rifingfrorn  large 
heaps  of  burning  weeds.  iFJaving  come  to  the  edge  of  this  hollow  place, 
we  defcended  a  lleep  bank  of  about  fifty  yards,  and  tlien  walking  for 
fome  diftance  over  a  wet  mar/hy  piece  of  ground,  covered  with  thick 
buHies,  at  laft  came  to  the  Table  Rock,  fo  called  from  the  remark- 
able fiatnefs  of  its  furface,  and  its  bearing  i'nmc  fimilltude  to  a  tabic. 
This  rock  is  ntuated  a  little  to  the  front  of  the  great  fill,  above  the  top 
of  which  it  is  elevated  about  forty  feet.  The  view  from  it  is  truly 
fublime  j  but  before  I  attempt  to  give  any  idea  of  the  nature  of  this 
view,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  take  a  more  general  furvey  of  the  river  and 
falls. 


»  We  ourfelves  fome  time  afterwards,  bchelJ 
tll3  cloud  with  the  nakt  d  eye,  at  no  lefs  a  diftance 
than  fifty-four  miles,  when  failing  on  Lake  Erie, 
Oil  board  one  of  the  king's  fliips.  The  day  on 
wliich  we  faw  it  was  uncommonly  clear  and  calm, 
ard  we  were  feated  on  the  poop  of  the  veilel, 
admiring  the  bold  fcencry  of  the  fouthcrn  ihore 
of  the  lake,  when  the  commander,  who  liaJ  been 
aloft  to  make  fome  obfervalions,  came  to  us, 
and  pointing  lo  a  fmall  white  cloud  in  the  hori- 
zon, told  us,  that  that  was  the  cloud  ovcrhar.jing 


Niagara.  At  Rr^  it  appeared  to  us  that  this 
niufl  have  been  a  mere  coiijeclure,  but  on  miiiuia 
obfervation  it  was  evident  that  the  commander's 
information  was  juft.  All  the  other  light  clouds, 
in  a  few  minutes,  flitted  away  to  another  part  of 
the  horizon,  whereas  this  one  remained  I'tcadily 
fixed  in  the  fame  fpot ;  and'  on  looking  at  it 
through  a  glafs,  it  was  plain  to  fee  that  the 
fhape  of  the  cloud  varied  every  inftant,  owing  to 
t'le  continued  lifing  of  the  mill  from  the  cataract 
beneath, 

Ni.i2;ara 
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Nia'^Tira  River  ifiiics  from  the  e.iilern  extremity  of  I,ake  Erie,  and 
after  a  coufc  of  thirty -fix  miles  dif:harges  itfclf  into  Luke  Ontario,  as 
has  ah-eady  been  mentioned.  For  the  f.rfl  few  mJlcs  from  Lake  Erie, 
the  breadth  of  the  river  is  about  three  hundred  yards,  and  it  is  deep 
enough  for  veiTels  drawing  nine  or  ten  feet  water ;  but  the  current  is  fo 
extremely  rapid  and  irregular,  and  the  channel  fo  intricate,  on  account 
of  the  numberk'ls  large  rocks  in  different  places,  that  no  other  veflels 
than  bateaux  ever  attempt  to  pafs  along  it.  As  you  proceed  downward 
the  river  wiJene,  no  rocks  are  to  be  i'cen  either  along  the  fliores  or  in 
the  channel,  and  the  waters  ghde  fmoothly  along,  though  the  current 
continues  very  flrong.  The  river  runs  thus  evenly,  and  is  navigable  with 
iafety  for  bateaux  as  far  as  Fort  Clhippeway,  which  is  about  three  miles 
above  the  falls  j  but  here  the  bed  of  it  again  becomes  rocky,  and  the  waters 
are  violently  agitated  by  pafiing  down  fuccelTive  rapids,  fo  much  fo  in- 
deed, that  were  a  boat  by  any  chance  to  be  carried  but  a  little  way  beyond 
Chippewav,  where  people  ufually  flop,  nothing  could  fave  it  from  being 
dafhed  to  pieces  long  before  it  came  to  the  falls.  With  fuch  afconhhing 
impetuofity  do  the  v/aves  break  on  the  rocks  in  thefe  rapids,  that  the 
mere  light  of  them  from  the  top  of  the  banks  is  futficient  to  make  you 
iliudder.  I  mail"!  in  this  place,  however,  obfcrvc,  that  it  is  only  on  each 
fide  of  the  river  that  tlie  waters  are  fo  much  troubled;  in  the  middle  of 
it,  though  the  current  is  alfo  there  uncommonly  fwift,  yet  the  breakers 
are  not  fo  dangerous  but  boats  may  pafs  down,  if  dexteroully  ma- 
naged, to  an  iiland  which  divides  the  river  at  the  very  falls.  To  go 
down  to  this  ifland  it  is  neceffary  to  fet  off  at  fome  diilance  above  Chippe- 
way,  where  the  current  is  even,  and  to  keep  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  the  whole  way  thither;  if  the  boats  were  fuffered  to  get  out 
of  their  courfe  ever  fo  little,  either  to  the  right  or  left,  it  would 
be  Impoffible  to  f^em  the  current,  and  bring  them  again  into  it;  they 
■would  be  irrefiflibly  carried  towards  the  falls,  and  dellrudion  mufl 
inevitably  follow.  In  returning  from  the  iiland  there  is  ftill  more  didi- 
culty  and  danger  than  in  going  to  it.  Notvvithflanding  thefe  cir- 
cutnftances,  numbers  of  perfons  have  the  foolhardinefs  to  proceed  to  this 
iiland,  merely  for  the  fake  of  beholding  the  falls  from  the  oppofite  lide 

of 
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of  it,  or  fcr   the  fake  of  having  in    their    power  to  fay   that   they  had 
been  upon  it. 

The  river  forces  its  v*'ay  amidfi:  the  rocks  with  redoubled  impetuofity, 
as  it  approaches  towards  the  falls  j  at  kil  coming  to  the  brink  of  the  tre- 
mendous precipice,  it  tumbles  lieadlong  to  the  bottom,  without  meeting 
with  any  iiiierruption  from  rocks  in  its  defcent.  Jul!  at  t!ie  precipice 
the  river  takes  a  confiderable  bend  to  the  right,  and  the  line  of  the  falls, 
inftead  of  extending  from  bank  to  bank  in  the  ihortefl  dire<£lion,  runs  ob- 
liquely acrofs.  The  widtli  of  the  falls  is  confiderably  greater  than  the 
width  of  the  river,  admeafurcd  fome  way  belovv'  the  precipice  ;  but  the 
annexed  plan  will  enable  you  to  form  a  better  idea  of  their  pofition 
than  any  written  defcription  whatfocver.  For  its  great  accuracy  I 
cannot  vouch,  as  it  was  done  merely  from  the  eye  ;  fucia  as  it  is,  how- 
ever, I  have  fent  it  to  you,  conceiving  it  better  that  you  ihould  have  a 
plan  fomewhat  imperfed:  than  no  plan  at  all.  On  looking  it  over  you  will 
fee  that  the  river  doss  not  rufli  down  the  precipice  in  one  unbroken 
flieet,  but  that  it  is  divided  by  iflands  into  three  diftind;  collateral  falls. 
The  moll  ftupendous  of  thefe  is  that  on  the  north  weftern  or  Briiifli 
fide  of  the  river,  commonly  called  the  Great,  or  Floric-ilioe  Fall, 
from  its  bearing  lime  refemblance  to  the  fhspe  of  a  horfc  Ihoe. 
The  height  of  this  is  only  one  hundred  and  forty-two  fett,  v.liereas 
the  others  are  each  one  hundred  and  lixiy  feet  high;  but  to  its  in- 
ferior height  it  is  indebted  principally  for  its  grandtur  ;  tiic  prc:']->ice, 
and  of  courfe  the  bed  of  the  river  above  it,  being  10  Ujuch  luv/cr 
at  the  one  fide  than  at  the  other,  by  far  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
water  of  the  river  finds  its  v/ay  to  the  lovv'  fide,  and  ruihes  down  with 
greater  velocity  at  that  fide  than  it  does  at  tlie  other,  as  t!ie  rapids 
above  the  precipice  are  ftrongtil:  there.  It  is  from  the  center  of  the 
Horfe-fhoe  Fall  that  arifes  that  prodigious  cloud  of  mill  which  may  be 
ieen  fo  far  ofi:".  The  extent  of  the  Horfe-lhoe  Fall  can  only  be  afcert.uned 
by  the  eye ;  the  general  opinion  of  thofe  who  have  moll  frequently 
viewed  it  is,  that  it  is  not  lefs  than  fix  hundred  yards  in  ciicumlcrerc^. 
The  ifland  which  feparates  it  from  the  next  fall  is  fuppofed  to  be  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide  j  the  fecond  fall  is  about  five  yards 
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wide ;  the  next  ifland  about  thirty  yards ;  and  the  third,  commonly 
called  the  Fort  Schloper  Fall,  from  being  fituated  towards  the  fide  of 
the  river  on  which  that  fort  {lands,  is  judged  to  admeafure  at  lead  as 
much  as  the  large  iiland.  The  whole  extent  of  the  precipice,  there- 
fore, including  the  illands,  is,  according  to  this  computation,  thirteen 
hundred  and  thirty-live  yards.  This  is  certainly  not  an  exaggerated 
ftatement.  Some  have  fuppofed,  that  the  line  of  the  fills  altogether 
exceeds  an  Engllih  mile.  The  quantity  of  water  carried  down  the 
falls  is  prodigious.  It  will  be  found  to  amount  to  670,255  tons  per 
minute,  though  calculated  fimply  from  the  following  data,  which  ought 
to  be  correal,  as  coming  from  an  experienced  commander  of  one  of  the 
King's  flaps  on  Lake  Erie,  well  acquainted  in  every  refpeft  with  that 
body  of  water,  viz.  that  where  Lake  Erie,  towards  its  eaftern  extremity,  is 
two  miles  and  a  half  wide,  the  water  is  fix  feet  deep,  and  the  current 
runs  at  the  rate  of  two  knots  in  an  hour;  but  Niagara  River,  between 
this  part  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  falls,  receives  the  waters  of  feveral  large 
creeks,  the  quantity  carried  down  the  falls  mufl:  therefore  be  greater 
than  the  foregoing  computation  makes  it  to  be ;  if  we  fay  that  fix  hun- 
dred and  feventy-two  thoufand  tons  of  water  are  precipitated  down  the 
falls  every  minute,  the  quantity  will  not  probably  be  much  overrated. 

To  return  now  to  the  Table  Rock,  fituated  on  the  Britifli  fide  of  the 
river,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  Horfe-flioe  Fall.  Here  the  fpedlator  has  an 
unobftrnded  view  of  the  tremendous  rapids  above  the  falls,  and  of  the 
eifcumjacent  fliores,  covered  with  thick  woods ;  of  the  Horfe-flioe  Fall, 
fome  yards  below  him;  of  the  Fort  Schloper  Fall,  at  a  diftance  to 
the  left ;  and  of  the  frightful  gulph  beneath,  into  which,  if  he  has 
but  courage  to  approach  to  the  expofed  edge  of  the  rock,  he  may  look 
dov/n  perpendicularly.  The  aftonithment  excited  in  the  mind  of  the 
fpedator  by  the  vaflnefs  of  the  different  objedls  which  he  contem- 
plates from  hence  is  great  indeed,  and  few  perfons,  on  coming  here  for 
the  firft  time,  can  for  fome  minutes  colled  themfclves  fufficiently  to  be 
able  to  form  any  tolerable  conception  of  the  llupendous  fcene  before 
them.  It  is  impoflihle  for  the  eye  to  embrace  the  whole  of  it  at  once; 
it  muft  gradually  make  itfelf  acquainted,  in  the  firft  place,  with  the  com- 
ponent 
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poncnt  parts  of  the  fcene,  each  one  of  which  is  in  itfelf  an  objecl  of 
wonder;  and  fach  a  length  of  time  does  this  operation  require,  that 
many  of  thofe  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  fcene 
at  their  leifure,  for  years  together,  have  thought  that  every  time  they 
have  beheld  it,  each  part  has  appeared  more  wonderful  and  more  fublime, 
and  that  it  has  only  been  at  the  time  of  their  lafi:  vifit  that  they  have 
been  able  to  difcover  all  the  grandeur  of  the  cataract. 

Having  fpent  a  confiderable  time  on  the  Table  Rock,  we  returned  to 
the  fields  the  fame  way  by  which  we  had  defcended,  purfuant  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  officer  of  engineers  accompanying  us,  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  cataradt,  and  of  the  adjoining  ground, 
and  was,  perhaps,  the  befl  guide  that  could  be  procured  in  the  whole 
country.  It  would  be  poflible  to  purfue  your  way  along  the  edge  of  the. 
cliff,  from  the  Table  Rock,  a  confiderable  way  downwards ;  but  the  bufhes 
are  fo  exceedingly  thick,  and  the  ground  fo  rugged,  tliat  the  tallc  would 
be  arduous  in  the  extreme.  The  next  fpot  from  which  we  furveyed  the 
falls,  was  from  the  part  of  the  cliff  nearly  oppofite  to  that  end  of 
the  Fort  Schloper  Fall,  which  lies  next  to  the  iiland.  You  fland  here, 
on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  behind  fome  buflies,  the  tops  of  which  have  beea 
cut  down  in  order  to  open  the  view.  From  hence  you  have  a  better 
prolpedl  of  the  whole  cataradl,  and  are  enabled  to  form  a  more  correct 
idea  of  the  pofition  of  the  precipice,  than  from  any  one  other  place. 
The  profpedt  from  hence  is  more  beautiful,  but  I  think  Icfs  grand  than 
from  any  other  fpot.  The  officer  who  fo  politely  uireflcJ  our  move- 
ments on  this  occafion  v/as  fo  ftruck  with  the  view  from  ;his  Ipot,  that 
he  once  had  a  wooden  houfe  conflruded,  and  drawn  down  here  by  oxen, 
in  which  he  lived  until  he  had  finifhed  feveral  different  drawings  of  the 
cataraft:  one  of  thcfe  we  were  gratified  with  the  fight  of,  v/hich  ex- 
hibited a  view  of  the  cataraft  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  in  a  moil 
curious  and  wonderful  ftate.  The  ice  at  this  feafon  of  the  yea.r  accumu- 
lates at  the  bottom  of  the  cataraft  in  immenfe  mounds,  and  huge  icicles., 
like  the  pillars  of  a  maffy  building,  hang  pendent  in  many  p'aces  frora 
the  top  of  the  precipice,  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom. 
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.  Having  left  this  place,  we  returned  once  more  through  the  woods 
bordering  upon  the  precipice  to  the  open  fields,  and  then  direcfled  our 
courfe  by  a  circuitous  ]-iath,  about  one  niile  in  length,  to  a  part  of 
the  cliit  where  it  is  poiliole  to  defcend  to  the  bottom  of  the  cataraft. 
The  river,  for  many  miles  below  the  precipice,  is  bounded  en  each  nde 
by  fleep,  and  in  mofi:  parts  perpendicular,  cliffs,  formed  of  earri)  and  rocks, 
and  it  is  impoffiblc  to  defcend  to  the  bottom  of  them,  except  at  two 
places,  where  large  mafles  of  earth  and  rcclcs  have  crumbled  down,  and 
ladders  have  been  placed  from  one  break  to  another,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  palTengers.  The  firft  of.  thefe  places  which  you  come 
to  in  walking  along  the  river,  from  the  Horfe-tlioe  Fall  downwards,  is 
called  the  "  Ir^dian  Ladder,"  the  ladders  having  been  ,coni'l:ru<Il:ed  there 
by  the  Indians.  I'hefe  ladders,  as  they  are  called,  cf  which  there  are 
feveral,  one  below  the  other,  con  fid;  fm-sply  of  long  pine  trees,  with 
notches  cut  in  llicir  fides,  for  the  paflenger  to  reft  his  feet  on.  The 
tree?,  even  when  firfi:  placed  there,  would ,  vibrate  as  you  ilepped 
upon  them,  owing  to  their  being  fo  long  and  ficnder ;  age  has 
rendered  them  fdli  lefs  firm,  and  they  now  certainly  cannot  be 
deemed  lafe,  though  many  perfons  are  ftill  in  the  habit  of  defcending  by 
their  means.  We  did  not  attempt  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  .clitf  by 
this  route,  but  proceeded  to  the  other  place,  whicli.is.  lower  down  the 
river,  called  Mrs.  Simcoe's  Ladder,  the  ladders  having  been  origi-^ 
nally  placed  there  for  the  accommodation  of  the  kdy  of  the  late  g0-, 
vern.or.  This  route  is  much  more  frequented  than  the  other;  the  lad- 
ders, properly  lb  called,  are  ilrong,  and  firmly  placed,  and  none  of  them, 
owing  to  the  frequent  breaks  in  the  cliff,  are  required  to  be  of  fuch  a 
great  length  but  what  even  a  lady  might  pafs  up  or  down  theni  without 
fear  of  danger.  To  defcend  over  the  rugged  rocks,  however,  the  whole 
way  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  is.  certainly  no  trifling  undertaking, 
and  few  ladie?,  I  believe,  could  be  found  of  fuHicient  ftrength  of  body  to 
encounter  the  fatigue  of  fuch  an  expedition. 

On  arriving  at  the  bottom  cf  the  cliff,  you  find  yourfelf  in  the  midfi:  of 
huge  piles  of  mafaapen  rocks,  with  great  maffes  of  earth  and  rocks  pro- 
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I'ediing  from  the  fide  of  the  cUff,  and  overgrown  with  pines  and  cedars 
hanging  over  your  head,  apparently  ready  to  crumble  down  and  crufli 
you  to  atoms.  Many  of  the  large  trees  grow  with  their  heads  down- 
v.'aids,  being  fufpendcd  by  their  roots,  which  Iiai  taken  fuch  a  firm 
hold  in  the  ground  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  that  \vh-<:n  part  of  it  gave  way 
the  trees  did  not  fill  altogether.  The  river  before  yoi;  here  is  Ibmewhat 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide;  and  on  th'^  opi'ofite  fide  of  it,  a 
little  to  the  right,  the  Fort  Schloper  Fall  is  fccn  to  gi-eat  advantage  ;  v/hat 
you  fee  of  the  Horfe-flioc  Fall  abb  appears  in  a  very  favourable  point  of 
view ;  the  projeding  clitF  conceals  nearly  one  half  of  it.  The  Fort 
Schloper  Fall  is  fkirted  at  bottom  by  milk  white  foam,  which  afcends 
in  thick  volumes  from  the  rocks  j  but  it  is  not  fccn  to  rife  above  the 
fall  like  a  cloud  of  fmoke,  as  is  the  cafe  at  the  Horf.'-Ihoe  Fall;  neverthe- 
lefs  the  ipray  is  Co  confiderable,  that  it  defcends  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  river,  at  the  foot  of  Simcoe's  Ladder,  like  rain. 

Having  reached  the  margin  of  the  river,  wc  proceeded  towards  the 
Great  Fail,  along  the  ftrand,  which  for  a  confiderable  part  of  the  way 
thither  Gonfifts  of  horizontal  beds  of  limeflone  rod:,  covered  with  gra- 
vel, except,-  indeed,  where  great  piles  of  ftones  have  fillen  from  the 
fides  of  the  cliif".  Thefe  horizontal  beds  of  rock,  in  fome  places,  extend 
very  far  into  the  rivef,  fjriTjiiig  points  which  break  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  occafion  fcrons;  eddies  along  particular  parts  o'i  the  ihore. 
Here  great  numbers  of  the  bodies  of  fiihcs,  fquirrels,  foxes,  and 
various  other  animals,  that,  uiK^blc  to  from  the  current  of  the  river  above 
the  falls,  have  been  carried  down  them,  and  conicquenlly  killed,  are 
wafhed  up.  The  (l:orc  is  likewife  i'i}U'M.\  flrcvved  with  trees,  and  large 
pieces  of  timber,  that  have  been  Avept  away  from  Lac  favv  mills  above 
the  falls,  and  carried  down  the  precipice.  The  timber  is  generally 
terribly  fliattered,  and  the  carcafes  of  all  the  large  animals,  particu- 
larly of  the  large  hllies,  are  found  very  much  bruifed.  A  dreadful 
flench  arifes  from  the  quantity  of  putrid  matter  lying  on  the  fliore,  and 
numberk  s  birds  of  prey,  attrafted  by  it,  are  always  feen  hovering  about 
the  place.  An'.ongft  the  numerous  ftories  current  in  the  coui^try,  re- 
lating to   this   wonderful   catarail,   there   is  one    that  records  the  hap- 
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lei's  face  of  a  poor  Indian,  which  I  fe!e<5l,  as  the  truth  of  it  is  unquef- 
tionable.  The  unfortunate  hero  of  this  tale,  intoxicated,  it  feenis,  with 
fpirits,  had  laid  himfelf  down  to  fleep  in  the  bottom  of  his  canoe,  which 
was  faftened  to  the  beach  at  the  diftance  of  fome  miles  above  the  falls. 
His  fquaw  fat  on  the  fliore  to  watch  him.  Whilft  they  were  in  this 
fituation,  a  failor  from  one  of  the  fhips  of  war  on  the  neighbouring  lakes 
happened  to  pafs  by;  he  was  ftruck  with  the  charms  of  the  fquaw, 
and  infl:antly  determined  upon  enjoying  them.  The  faithful  creature, 
however,  unwilling  to  gratify  his  defires,  haftened  to  the  canoe  to  aroufe 
her  hufband ;  but  before  flie  could  efFe<5t  her  purpofe,  the  failor  cut  the 
cord  by  which  the  canoe  was  fartened,  and  fet  it  adrift.  It  quickly 
floated  away  with  the  ftream  from  the  fatal  fpot,  and  ere  many  minutes 
elapfed,  was  carried  down  into  the  midll:  of  the  rapids.  Here  it  was 
dillindlly  feen  by  feveral  perfons  that  were  ftanding  on  the  adjacent  fliore, 
whofe  attention  had  been  caught  by  the  fingularity  of  the  appearance 
of  a  canoe  in  fuch  a  part  of  the  river.  The  violent  motion  of  the  waves 
foon  awoke  the  Indian  j  he  flatted  up,  looked  wildly  around,  and 
perceiving  his  danger,  inftantly  feized  his  paddle,  and  made  the  moft 
furprifing  exertions  to  fave  himfelf;  but  finding  in  a  little  time  that 
nil  his  efforts  would  be  of  no  avail  in  ftemming  the  impetuolity  of  the 
current,  he  with  great  compofure  put  alide  his  paddle,  wrapt  himfelt  up 
in  his  blanket,  and  again  laid  himfelf  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe. 
In  a  few  feconds  he  was  hurried  down  the  precipice ;  but  neither  he  nor 
his  canoe  were  ever  feen  more.  It  is  fuppofed  that  not  more  than  one 
third  of  the  different  things  that  happen  to  be  carried  down  the  fills  re- 
appear at  bottom. 

From  the  foot  of  Simcoe's  Ladder  you  may  walk  along  the  flrand 
for  fome  diflance  without  inconvenience  ;  but  as  you  approach  the 
Horfe-flioe  Fall,  the  way  becomes  more  and  more  rugged.  In  fome 
places,  where  the  cliff  has  crumbled  down,  huge  mounds  of  earth, 
rocks,  and  trees,  reaching  to  the  water's  edge,  oppofc  your  courfe ; 
it  feems  impoffible  to  pafs  them;  and,  indeed,  without  a  guide,  a 
ftranger  would  never  find  his  way  to  the  oppofite  fide  ;  for  to  get  there 
it  is  neceffary  to  me^unt  nearly  to  their  top,  and  then  to  crawl  on  your 
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hands  and  knees  thnough  long  dark  holes,  where  paflagcs  are  left  open 
between  the  torn  up  rocks  and  trees.  After  paffing  thefe  mounds,  you 
have  to  climb  from  rock  to  rock  clofe  under  the  clJiF,  for  there  is  but 
little  fpace  here  between  the  cliff  and  the  river,  and  thefe  recks  are 
fo  flippery,  owing  to  the  continual  moifture  frcm  the  fpray,  which  de- 
fcends  very  h-^vily,  tiiat  v/ithout  the  utnicft  precaution  it  is  fcarcely 
pofhble  to  efc:ipe  a  fall.  At  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
Great  Fall  we  were  as  v/et,  owing  to  the  fpray,  as  if  each  of  us  had 
been  thrown  into  the  river. 

There  is  nothing  wliatfjever  to  prevent  you  il-om  paffing  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  Great  Fall  j  and  you  might  even  proceed  behind  the  prodi- 
gious flicet  of  water  that  comes  pouring  down  from  the  top  of  the  pre- 
cipice, for  the  water  falls  from  the  edge  of  a  projeding  rockj  and,  more- 
over, caverns  of  a  very  confiderable  fize  have  been  hollowed  out  of  the 
rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  owing  to  the  violent  ebullition  of 
the  water,  which  extend  fome  way  underneath  the  bed  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  river.     I  advanced  within  about  fix  yards  of  the  edge  of  the  flieet 
of  water,  juft  far  enough  to  peep  into  the  caverns  behind  it;  but  here 
iny  breath  was  nearly  taken  away  by  the  violent  whirlwind  that  always 
rages  at  the  bottom  of  the  cataraft,  occafioned  by  the  concuffion  of  fuch 
a  vaft  body  of  water  againft  the   rocks.     I  confefs   I  had  no  inclination 
at  the  time  to  go  farther ;  nor,  indeed,  did  any  of  us  afterwards  attempt 
to  explore  the  dreary  confines  of  thefe  caverns,   where  death  feemed  to 
await  him  that  fliould  be  daring  enough  to  enter  their  threatening  jaws. 
No  words  can  convey  an  adequate   idea  of  the  awful  grandeur  of  the 
fcene  at  this  place.     Your  fenfes  are  appalled  by  the  fight  of  the  im- 
iTjcnfe  body  of  water  that  comes  pouring  down  fo  clofely  to  you  from 
the  top  of  the  flupendous  precipice,  and  hy  the  thunder'ng  found  of  the 
billows  dafhing  againft  the  rocky  fides  of  the  caverns  below ;  you  trem- 
ble with  reverential  fear,  when  you  confider  that  a  blaft  of  the  whirlwind 
OMght  fweep  you  from  off  the  flippery  rocks  on  whi  .h  you   ftand,  and 
precipitate  you  into  the  dreadful  gulph  beneath,  froui   whence  all  the 
power  of  man  could  not  extricate  you;  you  feel  ">  :,  .i  an  infii  ni6cant 
being  you  are  in  the  creation,  and  your  mind  is  forcibly  impreffed  with 

an 
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an  awful  idea  (;f  the  power  of  that  mighty  Being  who  commanded  the 
waters  to  fiow. 

Since  the  Falls  of  Niagara  were  firil  difcovered  they  have  receded 
very  confiderably,  owing  to  the  dirriioture  of  the  rocks  which  for:n  the 
precipice.  Tlie  rocks  at  bottom  ar^  hrll:  loofened  by  the  contl:ant  ac- 
tion of  the  water  upon  themj  they  are  afterwards  carried  away,  and  thofe 
at  top  being  thus  undermined,  are  fooa  broken  by  the  \\e;ght  of  the 
water  rufliing  over  them  j  even  within  the  memory  of  many  of  the 
prefcnt  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  falls  have  receded  fevcral  yards. 
The  commodore  of  tlie  King's  velTels  on  Lake  Erie,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed on  that  lake  for  upvvards  of  thirty  years,  informed  me,  that  when 
he  lirft  came  into  the  country  it  was  a  common  praiflice  for  you.^g  men 
to  go  to  the  illand  in  the  middle  of  the  fills ;  that  after  dinmg  there, 
they  ufed  frequently  to  dare  each  other  to  walk  into  the  river  towards  - 
certain  large  rocks  in  the  midft  of  the  rapids,  not  far  from  the  edge  of 
the  falls  j  and  fometimes  to  proceed  through  the  water,  even  beyond 
thefc  rocks.  No  fuch  rocks  are  to  be  feen  at  prefvnt;  and  were 
a  man  to  advance  two  yards  into  tlie  river  from  the  ifland,  he  would 
be  inevitably  Avcpt  away  by  the  torrent.  It  has  been  conjeftured,  as  I 
before  menlioncd,  th;it  tlie  Falls  of  Niagara  were  originally  fituatcd  at 
Qucenflown  ;  and  indeed  the  more  pains  you  take  to  examine  the  courfe 
of  the  river  from  the  prcfent  falls  dov/nward,  the  more  reafon  is  there 
to  imagine  that  fuch  a  conjefture  is  well  founded.  From  the  precipice 
nearly  down  to  Queenllown,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  ftrewed  with  large 
rocks,  and  the  banks  are  broken  and  rugged;  circumlfances  which 
plainly  denote  that  feme  great  difruption  has  taken  place  along  this 
part  of  the  river;  and  we  need  be  at  no  lofs  to  account  for  it, 
as  there  are  evident  marks  of  the  aftion  cf  water  upon  the  fides  of 
the  banks,  and  confideraldy  above  their  prefcnt  bafes.  Now  the  river 
has  never  been  known  to  riic  near  thcfe  nvarks  during  the  greatert:  floods; 
it  is  plain,  ther.^iorc,  that  its  bed  mule  have  been  once  much  more  ele- 
vated tiian  it  is  at  preicnt.  Below  Q^eenfiown,  however,  there  are  no 
traces  on  tlie  ban!:s  to  lead  us  to  imagine  that  the  level  of  the  water  was 
ever  much  higher  there  than  it  is  now.     The  fudden  increafe  of  the 
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depth  of  the  river  jufl:  below  the  hills  at  Qaecnflown,  and  its  fudien  ex- 
panlion  there  at  the  fame  time,  feem  to  indicate  t!;ia!:  the  waters  muH;  for 
a  great  length  of  time  have  fallen  from  the  top  of  the  hills,  and  tl:-;; 
have  formed  that  extenfive  deep  bafin  below  the  village.  In  the  river,  a 
mile  or  two  above  Queenftown,  there  is  a  tremendous  whirlpool,  o\vin>- 
to  a  deep  hole  in  the  bed ;  this  hole  was  probably  alfo  formed  by 
the  waters  falling  for  a  great  length  of  time  on  the  fjme  fpot,  in  conk- 
quence  of  the  rocks  which  compofed  the  then  precipice  having  remained 
firmer  than  thofe  at  any  otJier  place  did.  Tradition  tdls  us,  that  the  great 
fall,  inftead  of  having  been  in  the  form  of  a  horfe  flioe,  once  projeded  in 
the  middle.  For  a  century  paft,  however,  it  has  remained  nenrly  in  tlie 
prefent  form  ;  and  as  the  ebullition  of  the  wa':er  at  the  bottom  of  tiie 
cataradl  is  fo  much  greater  at  the  center  of  tliis  fall  than  in  any  other 
part,  and  as  the  water  confequently  ads  with  more  force  there  in  under- 
mining the  precipice  than  at  any  other  part,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may 
remain  nearly  in  the  fime  form  for  ages  to  come. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Horfe-lhoe  Fall  is  found  a  kind  of  white 
concrete  fubftance,  by  the  people  of  the  country,  called  fpray. 
Some  perfons  have  fuppofed  that  it  is  formed  from  the  earthy  particles  of 
the  water,  which  defcending,  owing  to  their  great  fpecific  gravity,  quicker 
than  the  other  particles,  adhere  to  the  rocks,  and  are  there  I'ornjcd  into  a 
mafs.  This  concrete  fubilance  has  precifely  the  appearance  of  petriticd 
froth;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  is  found  adhenng  to  thofe  rocks 
againft  which  the  grcatefl  quantities  of  the  froth,  that  tioats  upon  the 
water,  is  waflicd  by  the  eddies. 

We  did  not  think  of  afcending  the  cliff  till  the  evening  was  fir  ad- 
vanced, and  had  it  been  poffible  to  have  found  our  way  up  in  the 
dark,  I  verily  believe  we  iliould  have  rem.ained  at  the  bottom  of  it  untii 
midnight.  Juft  as  we  left  the  foot  of  the  great  fall  the  fun  broke 
through  the  clouds,  and  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  and  perfed  rainbows 
that  ever  I  bcheid  was  exhibited  in  the  fpray  that  arofe  from  the  nu!. 
It  is  only  at  evening  and  niorning  that  the  rainbow  is  feea  in  p-rfcdior. ; 
{or  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  iteep  precipice,  fhade  the  iun  frora 
the  fpray  at  the  bottoai  of  the  fall  in  ti^e  n:iiddle  of  the  day.     At  a  little 
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diftance  from  the  foot  of  tlie  ladder  we  haltedj  and  one  of  the  party  was 
difpatched  to  fetch  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  a  pair  of  goblets,  which  had 
been  dcoolited  under  fome  Hones  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  in   our 
way  to  the  great  fall-,  whither  it  would  have  been  highly  inconvenient 
to  have  carried  t]:ieri5.     Wet  from   head  to  foot,  and  greatly  fatigued, 
tbci'c  certainly  was  not  one  amongfl  us  that  appeared,  at  tiie  moment, 
defirous  of  getting  the  brandy,  in  order  to  pour  out  a  libation  to  the  tu- 
telary d-iii.s  of  the  catarait ;  nor  indeed  was  there  much  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend that  our  piety  v.  ould  have  ilione  tbrth  more  confpicuoufly  after- 
wards;   however  it  was  not  put  to  the  tell:;  for  the  meiienger  returned 
in  a  few  minutes  with  the  woeful  intelligence  that  the  brandy  and  gob- 
lets had  befii  ifolen.     We  were  at  no  great  lofs  in  guefling  who  the 
thieves  were.     Perched  on   the  rocks,  at  a  little  dirtance  from  us,  fat  a 
pair  of  the  river  nvmphs,  not  "  nymphs  with  fedged  crowns  and  ever 
*'  harmleis   looks  ;"    rot   "   temperate   nymphs,"    but  a    pair  of  fquat 
flurdy  old  wenches,  that  with  clofe  bonnets  and  tucked  up  petticoats 
had  crawled  down  the  cliff,  and  were  bufied  with  long  rods  in  anglmg 
for  iiila.     Their  noiiy  clack  plainly  indicated   that  they  had  been  well 
pleafed  with  the  brandy,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  entertain  any  hopes 
of  recovering   the  fpoii  5   we   e'en  flaked  our   thiril,  therefore,  with  a 
draught   from  the   wholeibme    flood,  and  havijig  done  fo,   boldly  pufli- 
cd  forward,  and  before  it  was  quite  dark  regained  the  habitations  from 
whence  we  had  itarted.     On  returning  we  found  a  Vv-eil  fpread  table  laid 
our  for  us  in  the  pop.h  of  the  houfe,  and  having  gratified  the  keen  ap- 
petite which  the  fatigue  we  had  encoun.tered  had  excited,  our  friendly 
guide?,   having  previoully  given  us  inflrudions  for  examining  the  fills 
more  partlcdarly,  fet  off  by  moonlight  for  Niagara,  and  we  repaired  to 
Fcrt  Chippeway,  three  miles  above  the  falls,  which  place  we  made  our 
head-quarters  while  we  remained  in  the  neighbourhood,  becaufe  there 
was-,  a  tolerable  tavern,  and  no  houfe  in  the  village  near  the  falls,  where 
ficknefs  was  not  prevalent. 

The  Falls  of  Kiagara  are  much  lefs  difficult  of  accefs  now  than  they 
were  fome  vears  ag(\  Charlevoix,  Vv'ho  vifited  them  in  the  year  1720, 
tells  us.  that  they  v/ere  only  to  be  viewed  if  cm  one  Ipot,;  and  that  from 
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thence  the  fpedatcr  had  only  a  fide  profpedl  of  them.  Had  he  been  able 
to  have  defcended  to  the  bottom,  he  would  have  had  ocular  dcmonftra- 
tion  of  the  exiftence  of  caverns  uademeath  tiie  precipice,  which  he  fjp- 
pofed  to  be  the  cafe  from"  the  hollow  found  of  the  falling  of  the  waters ; 
from  the  number  of  carcafes  wailied  up  th'jre  on  different  parts 
of  the  ftrand,  and  would  alfo  have  been  cojivinced  of  th.e  truth  of  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  he  totally  diibelieved,  namely,  that  fiili  were  oftentimes 
unable  to  ftem  the  rapid  current  above  the  falls,  and  were  confequently 
carried  down  the  precipice. 

The  mofl  favourable  feafon  for  vifiting  the  fails  is  about  the  middle 
of  September,  the  time  when  we  faw  them ;  for  then  the  woods  are  feeu 
in  all  their  glory,  beautifully  variegated  with  the  rich  tints  of  autumn ; 
and  the  fpedtator  is  not  then  annoyed  with  vermin.  In  the  fummer  fea- 
fon you  meet  with  rattlefnakes  at  every  Hep,  and  mufquitoes  fwarm  fo 
thickly  in  the  air,  that  to  ufe  a  common  phrafe  of  the  country,  "  you 
*'  might  cut  ihem  with  a  knife."  The  cold  nights  in  the  beginning  of 
September  elFcdually  banifh  thefc  noxious  animals. 
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Defer ij'iion  of  Fort  Chippcxvay. —  'Plan  in  msditatiGn  to  cut  a  Ca?ial  to  av/id 
the  Portage  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara. — Departure  from  Chippc-vay.-— 
Lite?fe  Heat  of  the  Weather. — Defcription  of  the  Country  bordering  on 
Niagara  River  above  the  Falls. — Obfervations  on  the  Climate  of  Upper 
Canada. — P.attLfnakes  common  in  Upper  Canada. — Fort  Erie. — Mifer- 
ahle  Acco7nmodation  there.' — Squirrel  hunting. — Seneka  Indians. — Ttheir 
Fxpertnefs  at  the  Ufe  of  the  Blow-gun. — Defcription  of  the  Bloio-gun. 
— Fxciirjion  to  the  Village  of  the  Senekas. — Whole  Nation  ahfnt. — 
Pafage  of  a  dangerous  Sand  Bar  at  the  Alnnh  of  Buffalo  Creek. — 
Sail  from  Fort  Erie. — Driven  bacii  by  a  Storm. — Anchor  under  Point 
Abiiieau. — Defcription  of  the  Point. — Curious  Sand  Hiils  there. — Bear 
hunting. — How  carried  on. — Dogs,  what  Sort  of,  ifed. — Wind  changes. 
— 11' he  Vejfel  fnffers  f-om  the  Storm  ivhiljl  at  Anchor. — Departure 
from  Point  Abineau. — General  Defcription  of  Lake  Erie. — Anecdote. — • 
Reach  the  Iflands  at  the  Wejlern  End  of  the  Lake. — Anchor  there. — De- 
fcription of  the  Ifands. — Serpents  of  various  Kinds  found  there. — Rattle- 
fnakes. — Medicinal  Ufes  made  of  them. — Fabulous  Accounts  of  Serpents. 
— Departure  from  the  Ifands. — Arrival  at  Maiden. — Detroit  River. 

Maiden,  Oftober. 

"r^ORT  CHIPPEWAY,  from  whence  my  lafl:  letter  was  dated,  is  a 
fmall  ftockaded  fort,  fituated  on  the  borders  of  a  creek  of  the  fame 
name,  about  two  hundred  yards  diftant  from  Niagara  River.  Had  it  been 
built  immediately  on  the  latter  ifream,  its  fituatiou  would  have  been 
much  more  convenient;  for  the  water  of  the  creek  is  fo  bad  that  it  can- 
not be  drank,  and  the  garrifon  is  obliged  to  draw  water  daily  from  the 
river.  The  fort,  which  occupies  about  one  rood  of  ground  only, 
confifls  of  a  fmall  block  houfe,  inclofed  by  a  ilockade  of  cedar  ports 
about  twelve  feet  high,  which  is  merely  fufficient  to  defend  the  garrifon 
againfl  mufquet  fliot.  Adjoining  to  the  fort  there  are  about  (even  or 
eight  farm  houfes,  and  fomc   large  Hone  houfes,  where  goods  are  de- 
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pofited  preparatory  to  their  being  conveyed  i;p  the  river  in  bateaux,  or 
acrofs  the  portage  in  carts,  to  Queenftown.  It  is  laid  that  it  would  be 
pradica'ile  to  cut  a  canal  from  hence  to  Qucenftown,  by  means  of  wliich 
the  troublefome  and  expenfive  procefs  of  unlading  tlie  bateaux  and  tranf- 
porting  the  goods  in  en  rts  along  the  portage  v/ould  be  avoided.  Such  a 
canal  will  in  all  probability  be  undertakeii  one  day  or  other;  but  vi'hen- 
ever  that  fhall  be  the  cafe,  there  is  reafon  to  thinl;  that  it  will  be  cut  on 
the  New  York  fide  of  the  river  for  two  reafons ;  fii  fl,  becaufe  the  ground 
en  that  fide  is  much  more  favourable  for  fuch  an  undertaking;  and,  fe- 
condly,  becaufe  th.e  flate  of  New  York  is  much  more  populous,  and  far 
better  enabled  to  advance  the  large  fusiis  of  money  that  would  be  requifite 
for  cutting  a  canal  through  fuch  rugged  ground  as  borders  upon  the  ri- 
ver, than  the  province  of  Upper  Canada  either  is  at  prefent,  or  appears 
likely  to  be. 

About  fifteen  men,  under  the  cornm_and  of  a  lieutenant,  are  ufually 
q-uartered  at  Fort  Chippeway,  who  are  nioflly  employed  in  conducting 
in  bateaux  from  thence  to  Fort  Erie  the  flores  for  the  troops  in  the  up- 
per country,  and  the  prcfents  for  the  Indians. 

After  we  had  gratified  our  curiofity  in  regard  to  the  wonder- 
ous  objeds  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  leall  as  far  as  our  time  would 
permit,  we  were  obligingly  furnilhed  with  a  bateau  by  the  of- 
ficer at  Fort  Chippeway,  to  whom  we  carried  letters,  to  convey  us  to 
Fort  Eric.  My  companions  embarked  in  it  with  our  baggage,  when  the 
morning  appointed  for  our  departure  arrived ;  but  defirous  of  taking  one 
more  look  at  the  falls,  I  ftaid  behind,  determining  to  follow  them  on  foot 
in  the  eourfe  of  the  day  j  I  accordingly  walked  down  to  the  falls  from 
Fort  Chippeway  after  breakfill,  fpent  an  hour  or  two  there,  returned 
to  the  fort,  and  having  ilopped  a  Hiort  time  to  reft  myfelf  after 
the  fatigues  of  climbing  the  Ifeeps  about  the  falls,  I  fet  out  for  Fort 
Erie,  fifteen  miles  diftant  from  Chippeway,  accompanied  by  my  faithful 
fervant  Edward,  who  has  indeed  beesi  a  trealure  to  me  fince  I  have  btcn 
in  America.  The  day  was  by  no  means  favourable  for  a  pedeftrian  ex- 
pedition ;  it  was  intenfely  hot,  and  we  liad  not  proceeded  far  before 
we  found  the  necefiity  of  taking  ofi^  our  jackets,  waiftcoats,  and  cravats, 
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and  carrying  them  in  a  bundle  on  our  haci;s.  Several  parties  of  Indians 
that  I  met  going  down  the  river  in  canoes  were  ftark  naked. 

The  banks  of  Niagara  River,  between  Chippeway  and  Fort  Erie,  are 
very  lew,  and  covered,  for  the  mofl  part,  with  fiirubo,  under  whofe 
fiiade,  upon  tlie  gravelly  beach  of  the  river,  the  weary  traveller 
finds  an  agreeable  refting  place.  For  the  firil  few  Ciiles  from  Chippe- 
way  there  are  fcarccly  any  hor.f^s  to  be  feen  j  but  about  half  way  be- 
tween that  place  and  Fort  Ei-ie  they  are  thickly  fcatcered  along  the  banks 
of  the  river.  The  houfes  in  this  neighbourhood  were  remarkably 
well  built,  and  appeared  to  be  kept  in  a  ftate  of  great  neatnefs  j  mod 
of  them  were  flieathed  with  boards,  aiid  painted  white.  The  lands  ad- 
ioining  thcrn  are  rich,  and  were  well  cultivated.  Tiie  crops  of  Indian 
corn  were  ftill  Handing  here,  which  had  a  mofl:  luxuriant  alpedlj  in  many 
of  the  fiCids  tiiere  did  not  appear  to  be  a  fccm  lefs  than  eight  feet  in 
height.  Between  the  row^s  they  fow  gourds,  fquafhes,  and  melons,  of 
which  laft  every  fort  attains  to  a  flate  of  great  perfedtion  in  the  open 
air  throughout  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  two  provinces.  Peaches  in  this 
part  of  the  country  likev/ife  come  to  perfedlion  in  the  open  air,  but  in 
Lower  Canada,  the  fummets  are  too  Ihort  to  permit  them  to  ripen  fuf- 
ficiently.  The  winters  here  are  very  fevere  wliilft  they  laft,  but  it 
is  feldom  that  the  fnow  lies  longer  than  three  months  on  the  ground. 
The  funnners  are  intenfcly  hot,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  often  rlfing 
to  oh",  and  fometimcs  above  lOo*. 

As  I  pafietl  along  to  Fort  Erie  I  killed  a  great  m.any  large  fnakes  of 
different  forts  that  I  found  balking  in  tlic  fun.  Among;!;  them  I  did 
not  find  any  rattlefr.akes  J  ihefe  reptiles,  however,  are  very  commonly 
met  with  here;  and  at  the  dillance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the 
river,  up  the  country,  it  is  faid  that  they  are  fo  numerous  as  to  render 
the  furveying  of  land  a  matter  of  very  great  danger.  It  is  a  circumllance 
llrongly  in  favour  of  Lower  Canada,  that  the  rattlefnake  is  net  found 
there;  it  is  feldom  found,  indeed,  to  the  i.ord^iward  of  the  forty-fifth 
parallel  of  noitli  latitude. 

Fort  Erie  Hands  at  th.c  eafLern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie;  it  is  a  fmall 
ilockaded  fort,  fomewhat  fmiilar  to  that  at  CliippcV'/ay ;  and  adjoining 
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ft  arc  extenfive  {lores  as  at  Chinpewny,  n-.d  about  half  a  dc^cn 
miferable  iitile  dwellings.  On  arriving  there  I  had  no  dilliculty  in  dlf- 
covering  my  companions;  I  ibund  them  lotiged  in  a  fmall  log-houfej 
v/hich  contained  but  the  o^-'e  rcorn,  and  jail  lilting  down  to  a  lupper, 
they  had  procured  through  the  ainihmce  of  a  gentleman  in  the  Indian 
department,  who  accompanied  them  from  Chippeway.  This  habitation 
v/as  the  property  of  an  old  v/oman,  who  in  her  younger  days  had  fol- 
lowed the  drum,  and  now  gained  her  livehhood  by  accommodating, 
to  the  beft  of  her  power,  luch  travellers  as  palfcd  by  Fort  Erie.  A 
forry  habitation  it  was ;  the  crazy  door  was  ready  to  drop  off  th.e  hinges, 
and  in  all  the  three  windows  of  it  not  oiie  pane  of  giafs  was  the;-e,  a 
young  gentleman  fi-om  Detroit  liaving  amufcd  himfeif,  whiill;  detained 
in  the  place  by  contrary  winds,  fome  iiule  time  before  our  arrival,  with 
flioo'dng  arrows  tlirough  the.,i.  li:  was  not  liicely  that  thefe  windows 
would  be  fpeedily  repaired,  for  no  glazier  was  to  be  met  with  nearer  than 
Newark,  thirty-fix  miles  diftant.  Kere,  as  we  lay  folded  in  our  ikins 
on  the  floor,  the  rain  beat  in  upon  us,  and  the  wind  whiftled  about  our 
ears  ;  but  this  was  not  the  woril.  In  the  morning  v/e  found  it  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  get  wherewith  to  latisfy  our  hunger;  dinner  was  more 
difficult  to  be  had  than  breakfaft,  fap;;er  than  dinner;  there  feemed  to 
be  a  greater  fcarcity  of  provifions  abb  the  ftcondvlay  than  th_ere  was  on 
the  firl!;.  At  lafr,  fearing  that  \vc  fnould  be  fuidilied  if  v/-  ren-.aincd 
longer  under  the  care  of  old  mother  Palmer,  we  eniharlced  at  once 
on  board  the  veJiel  or  war  in  which  we  intended  to  crois  the  lake, 
v/here  akhough  fometimes  tollird  about  by  the  raging  contrary  winds,  yet 
'v/e  had  comfortabie  births,  and  fared  plenteoufly  every  day. 

Ships  lie  oppofitc  to  Fort  Erie,  at  tlie  difcance  of  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  flaore ;  they  are  there  expofcd  to  all  the  violence  of  t'-.e 
weilerly  winds,  but  the  anchorage  is  exced.-nt,  and  they  ride  in  perfect 
iafety.  Three  veffels  of  war,  of  about  two  hundred  tons,  and 
cirrying  from  eight  to  twelve  guns  each,  befides  two  or  liirce  'u.rchaiit 
vefitls,  lay  wind  bound  whilfc  we  remained  here.  Tlie  liitle  fort,  witli 
the  furrounding  houfcs  built  on  the  rocky  ihore,  the  vefkls  lying  at  an- 
chor before  it,  the  rich  woods,  the  diilant  hills  on  the  onpolite  fide  of 
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the  lake,  and  the  vail  lake  itfelf,  extending  to  the  fartheft  part  of  the  ho- 
rizon, altng.t!icr  formed  an  interefting  and  beautiful  fcer.e. 

V/hiifc  we  were  detained  here  by  contrary  \vinds,  we  regularly  went 
on  (liore  after  break fafl  to  take  a  ramble  in  the  woods  ;  oftentimes 
alfo  we  amufeJ  ourfclves  witli  the  diverfion  of  hunting  fquirrels  with 
dogs,  amongil  the  ihrubs  and  young  trees  on  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
thoufands  of  whicli  animals  we  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort. 
The  fquirrels,  alarmed  by  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  leap  from  tree  to  tree 
with  wonderful  fwiftnefs ;  you  follow  them  clofely,  fhaking  the  trees, 
and  ftriking  againfl;  the  branches  with  poles.  Sometimes  they  will  lead 
you  a  chace  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  more ;  but  fooner  or  later,  terri- 
fied by  your  attentive  purfuit,  make  a  falfe  leap,  and  come  to  the 
ground ;  the  dogs,  ever  on  the  watch,  then  feize  the  opportunity  to 
lay  hold  of  them ;  frequently,  however,  the  fquirrels  will  elude  their 
repeated  I'naps,  and  mount  another  tree  before  you  can  look  round 
you.  I  have  fcldom  known  them  to  be  hurt  by  their  fliU,  notwithfland- 
ing  that  I  have  many  times  feen  them  tumble  from  branches  of  trees 
upv/ards  of  twenty  feet  from  the  ground. 

In  our  rambles  we  ufed  frequently  to  fall  in  with  parties  of  the  Seneka 
Indian-,  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  lake,  that  were  amufmg  them- 
feltes  v/ith  hunting  and  fhooting  thefe  animals.  They  fhot  them 
principally  with  bows  and  blow-guns,  at  the  ufe  of  which  lafl  the 
Senekas  are  wonderfully  expert.  The  blow-gun  is  a  narrow  tube,  com- 
jnonly  about  fix  feet  in  length,  made  of  a  cane  reed,  or  of  fome  pithy 
wood,  through  which  they  drive  fiiort  llendcr  arrows  by  the  force 
of  the  breath.  The  arrows  are  not  much  thicker  than  the  lower  firing 
of  a  violin  j  they  are  headed  generally  with  liltle  triangular  bits  of  tin, 
and  round  the  oppofite  ends,  for  the  length  of  two  inches,  a  quantity 
of  the  dov/n  of  thhlles,  or  fomething  very  like  it,  is  bound,  fo  as  to 
leave  the  arrows  at  this  part  of  fuch  a  thicknefs  that  they  may  but 
barely  pals  into  the  tube.  The  arrows  are  put  in  at  the  end  of  the  tube 
that  is  h'jid  next  to  the  mouth,  the  down  catches  t'uc  bfcath,  pnd  with 
a  fmart  pafi"  they  v/ill  fly  to  ihc  dnlance  of  hfty  yards.  I  h.ave  followed 
young  fieneka  Indiaiis,  whilll  fhooting  v/ith  blow-gup.s,  lor  hours  to- 
gether, 
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gether,  during  which  time  I  have  never  known  them  once  to  mils  their 
aim,  at  the  difcance  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards,  although  they  {hot  at  the 
little  red  fquirrels,  which  are  not  half  the  fize  of  a  ratj  and  with  fuch 
wonderful  force  ufed  they  to  blow  forth  the  arrows,  that  thty  frcquentiy 
drove  them  up  to  the  very  thirlle-dovvn  through  the  licads  of  the  largell: 
black  fquirrels.  The  efFeft  of  thefe  guns  appears  at  hril  like  magic. 
The  tube  is  put  to  the  mouth,  and  in  the  tvvinkling  of  an  eye  you  fee 
thefquirrel  that  is  aimed  at  fill  lifelefs  to  the  ground;  no  report,  not  the 
fmalleil  noife  even,  is  to  be  heard,  nor  is  it  poffible  to  fee  the  arrow,  fo 
quickly  does  it  fly,  until  it  appears  faftened  in  the  body  of  the  animal. 

The  Seneka  is  one  of  the  fix  nations  which  formerly  bore  the  gene- 
ral name  of  the  Iroquois  Indians.  Their  principal  village  is  fituated  oa 
Buffalo  Creek,  which  falls  into  the  caflern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie, 
on  the  New  York  fliore,  Wc  tcok  the  fliip's  boat  one  morning,  and 
went  over  to  vifit  it,  but  all  the  Indians,  men,  women,  and  children, 
amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  fix  hundred  perfons,  had,  at  an  early 
hour,  gone  down  to  Fort  Niagara,  to  partake  of  a  feaft  which  was  there 
prepared  for  them.  We  walked  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vil- 
lage, dined  on  the  grafs  on  Ibme  cold  provifions  that  we  had  taken  with 
us,  and  in  the  evening,  returned. 

Oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek  there  is  a  very  dangerous 
find  bar,  which  at  times  it  is  totally  impoillble  to  pafs  in  any  other  velTcls 
than  bateaux  ;  we  found  it  no  ealy  matter  to  get  over  it  in  the  Ihip's 
long  boat  with  four  oars  on  going  into  the  creek,  and  in  returning  the 
palTage  was  really  tremendous.  The  wind,  which  v/as  weflerly,  and 
of  courle  impelled  the  vail  body  of  Vv'ater  in  the  lake  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  had  increafed  coiifiderably  whilll  xve  had  been  oa 
lliore,  and  the  waves  had  begun  to  break  with  fuch  fury  over  the  bar, 
that  it  was  not  without  a  conliderable  (liarc  of  ^trior  that  v/e  con- 
templated the  profpecl  of  paffing  through  thtm  :  the  coniniodore  of  the 
King's  Inips  on  the  lake,  who  was  at  the  hehi-s,  was  determined,  how- 
ever, to  crofs  the  bar  that  night,  and  r.ccordingly,  a  llrict  filence  ha',  in^- 
ix-en  enjoined,  that  the  crew  might  hear  his  orders,  we  boldlv'  entered 
into  the  fnidil  of  the   breakers  :   the   boat  nov/   roiled  about  in  a   moil 
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alarming  manner  j  ibinttimcs  it  mounted  into  the  air  on  the  top  of  the 
mi-jhtv  billo'AS,  at  othi.n'  times  it  came  thumping  down  with  prodii^ious 
force  on  the  bar ;  at  lall  it  lluck  quite  fall  in  tlie  fand  ;  neither  oars  nor 
rudder  v.en  any  longer  of  ufe,  and  for  a  moment  wc  gave  ourlelves  over 
for  I01I;  ;  the  waves  that  rolled  towards  us  broke  on  all  lidcs  with  a 
noile  ht:e  that  of  thunder,  and  we  uvre  expedling  that  the  boat 
would  be  overwhelmed  by  fome  one  or  other  of  them  every  inflant, 
wb.en  U'.cliily  a  large  wiwc,  that  rolled  on  a  little  farther  than  the  reft 
Vvithout  brealdng  into  foam,  fet  us  again  afloat,  and  the  oarfmen  making 
at  that  rnonient  ti.e  moft  vigorous  exertions,  v/e  once  more  got  into  deep 
water;  it  v.-as  not,  however,  until  after  many  minutes  that  we  vverc  fafely 
ouc  of  the  tremendous  uirf.  A  boat,  with  a  pair  of  oars  only,  that  at- 
tempted to  follow  us,  was  overwhelmed  in  aa  inPcant  by  a  wave  which 
broke  over  her :  it  \vas  in  vain  to  think  of  attempting  to  give  any 
affiftance  to  her  crev/,  and  v/e  were  obliged  for  a  time  to  endure  the 
painful  thought  that  tlicy  might  be  ftruggling  v/ith  death  within  a  icw 
yards  of  us ;  but  before  wc  loft  light  of  the  fliore  we  had  the  latisfac- 
tion  of  bel'Olding  them  all  Handing  in  fafety  on  the  beach,  which  tlaey 
had  reached  by  fwimming. 

After  having  been  detained  about  fcven  days  at  Fort  Erie,  the  wind 
veered  about  in  our  fivoLir,  the  fignal  gun  was  fired,  the  pailengers  re- 
paired on  board,  and  at  half  an  hour  before  fun-fet  we  launched  forth 
into  the  lake.  It  was  much  fuch  another  evening  as  that  on  which  we 
left  Kingilon ;  the  vafl:  lake,  bounded  only  by  the  horizon,  glowed 
with  the  rich  warm  tints  that  were  refiedled  in  its  unruffled  furface 
from  the  weftern  iky  ;  and  the  top  of  the  tail  foreft,  adorning  the 
■ihores,  appeared  fringed  with  gold,  as  the  fun  funk  down  behind  it.. 
There  was  but  little  wind  during  the  iiill:  part  of  the  night  ;  but  after- 
wards a  frefi:  breeze  fprang  up,  and  by  tcii  o'clock  the  next  morning  we 
found  ourfelvc:  forty  miles  diftant  hem  the  fo^t :  the  p:olpcrous  gale,, 
hov.ever,  did  not  long  continue,  the  &y  bccaniC  ov^rcaft,  the  waves 
began  to  roll  vv'ifh  fury,  and  the  captain  judging  it  advilable  to  feek  a 
place  of  fiielter  againfl;  the  impending  ftorm,  the  lliip  was  put  about, 
and  with  ail  poilibie  expedition  meafured  back  the  v/ay  which  wc 
*  had 
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liad  juil  made  with  io  much'  pkafiue,  V/e  did  not  return,  hov.ovcr, 
the  whole  way  to  Fort  Erie,  but  run  into  a  fmali  bay  ca  the  iame 
lide  of  the  lake,  about  ten  miles  dircuit,  flieltered  by  Point  Abineau  : 
by  tln'ce  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  velTti  was  fafc'ly  moored,  and  this 
bufmefs  having  been  accompli(hed,  we  proceeded  in  the  long  boa?  to  the 
fliore,  which  was  about  two  miles  off. 

Point  Abineau  is  a  long  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  projedls  into  the 
lake  nearly  in  a  due  fouth  direftion  ;  on  each  fide  of  it  there  is  an  ex- 
tenfive  bay,  which  affords  good  anchorage ;  the  extremity  of  the  point 
is  covered  with  rocks,  lying  horizontally  in  beds,  and  extending  a 
confidera'de  v/ay  into  the  lake,  nearly  even  with  the  fur£\ce  of  the 
water,  fo  that  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  that  boats  can  approach  the  (hore. 
The  rocks  are  of  a  (late  colour,  but  fpotted  and  ffreaked  in  various 
dircdtions  with  a  dirty  yellow ;  in  many  places  they  are  perforated 
with  fm.all  holes,  as  if  they  had  been  expofed  to  the  adion  of  fire.  The 
iljores  of  the  bays,  on  the  contrary,  are  covered  with  fand ;  on  digging 
to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  however,  I  fliould  imagine  that  in  moil 
parts  of  the  fliore  the  lame  fort  of  rocks  would  be  found  as  thofe 
feen  on  the  extremity  of  the  point;  for  where  the  fandy  part  of  the 
fbore  commences,  it  is  evident  that  the  rocks  have  been  covered 
by  the  land  which  has  f)cen  waihed  up  by  the  waves  of  the  lake  :  the 
northern  ihore  of  the  lake  abounds  very  generally  with  rocks  of  the  lame 
delcription. 

On  the  wefiern  fide  of  Point  Abineau  the  ftrand  dlilers  in  no  wife, 
to  appearance,  from  that  of  the  ocean  :  it  is  ih-ev/ed  v/ith  a  variety  ofllielis 
of  a  large  fizcj  quantities  of  gulls  are  continually  feen  hovering  over  it ; 
and  during  a  gale  of  wind  from  t'le  weft,  a  iurge  breaks  in  upon 
it,  as  tremendous  as  is  to  be  feen  on  any  part  of  the  coatl:  of  Eng- 
land. The  mounds  of  fand  accumulated  on  Point  Abineau  are 
truly  aftonillnng  ;  thofe  next  to  the  lake,  that  have  been  waihed  by  the 
florms  of  late  years,  are  totally  devoi.i  of  verdure;  but  others,  fituatcd 
behind  them,  towards  the  center  of  the  point,  feem  coeval  with  the 
world  itfelf,  and  are  covered  with  oaks  of  tiie  largeft  fize  from  top 
to  bottom.     In  2-'"c:'al  thefe  mounds  are  of  an  irregular  form  3  but  in 
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fome  places,  of  the  grcated  height,  tliey  are  lb  even  and  ftraight  that  is 
appears  as  if  they  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  hand  of  art,  and  you 
uiay  ahnofl  fancy  them  to  be  the  old  v/orks  of  fome  vaft  fortinca- 
tioii.  Tliefe  regular  mounds  extend  in  all  directions,  but  chiefly 
from  north  to  Ibuth,  which  demonftrates  that  wcfcerly  winds  were 
a.s  prevalent  formerly  in  this  part  of  the  country  as  they  are  at  the  prefent 
d.'.v.  I  fhould  fujipofe  that  Ibme  of  thefe  moun.ds  are  upwards  of  one 
Ijundrcxl  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 

The  ground  on  the  eaftern  ride  of  the  point  is  neither  fo  much  broken 
nor  io  landy  as  that  on  the  oppofite  one,  and  tliere  we  found  two  farm 
houl'es,  adjoinir^g  to  each  of  wliich  were  about  tliiity  acres  of  cleared 
land.  At  one  of  thefe  we  procured  a  couple  of  fiieep,  fome  'iowh, 
and  a  quantity  oi'  potatoes,  to  add  to  our  ll:ore  of  provifions,  as  there  was 
reafon  lo  apprehend  that  our  voyage  v.'ould  not  be  fpeedily  terminated  : 
whilfl  the  men  were  digging  for  the  latter,  the  old  v/oman  of  the  houfe 
fpread  her  little  table,  and  piepared  for  us  the  beft  viands  which.her  habi- 
tation afforded,  nairxly,  coarfe  cake  bread,  roalled  potatoes,  and  bear's  fledi 
faked,  which  laif  we  found  by  no  means  unpalatable.  The  haunch  of  a 
young  cub  is  a  diih  much  elfeemed,  and  we  frequently  met  with  it  at  table 
in  the  upper  country;  it  is  extremely  rich  and  oily,  neverthelefs  they  fay 
it  never  cloys  the  ftomach. 

Towards  evening  we  returned  to  the  vefTel,  and  the  (ionn  being  much 
abated,  paffed,  not  an,  uncomfortable  night. 

At  day  break  the  next  morning  I  took  the  boat,  and  v/ent  on  {hore 
to  join  a  party  that,  as  I  had  been  informed  the  preceding  evening,  was 
going  a  bear-hunting.  On  landing,  I  found  the  men  and  dogs  ready, 
and  having  loaded  our  guns  we  advanced  into  the  woods.  The  people 
here,  as  in  the  back  parts  of  the  United  States,  devote  a  very  great  part 
of  their  time  to  hunting,  and  they  are  well  fkilled  in  the  purfuit  of 
game  of  every  defcript'on.  They  fhoot  almoft  univerfally  with  the  rifle 
gun,  and  are  as  dexuous  at  the  ufe  of  it  as  any  men  can  be.  The 
guns  uied  by  them  are  all  imported  from  England.  Thofe  in  moll 
eflimation  carry  balls  of  the  fize  of  thirty  to  the  pound  j  in  the  States 
the  hunters  verycomnK^nly  (lioot  with  balls  of  a  much  fmaller  fize,  fixty  of 
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tiiem  no!:  weif>hip.g  more  t'lan  one  po'und  ;  but  the  people  in  Canada  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  ufe  the  hirge  ball?,  alt'iough  more  troiible- 
fome  to  carry  through  tiie  woods,  as  they  inPiidl  much  more  d^flruftive 
wounds  than  the  others,  and  garr.e  fcldomeicapcs  after  being- wounded 
by  them.  Dogs  of  a  large  Hze  are  chofen  for  bear  huniing  :  thof:  moil- 
generally  preferred  feem  to  be  of  a  breed  between  the  blood  hound  and 
maftiffj  they  will  follow  the  fc.Mit  of  the  bear,  as  indeed  moft  lield 
dogs  will,  but  their  chief  ufe  is  to  keep  the  bear  at  bay  when 
wounded,  or  to  follow  him  if  he  attempt  to  make  ofFwhiiK  the  hun- 
ter is  reloading  his  gun.  Bears  will  never  attempt  to  attack  a  man  or  a 
dog  while  they  can  make  their  efcape,  but  once  wounJed  or  cloielv 
hemmed  in  they  will  fight  mofi:  furiouliy.  The  young:  ones  st  ii^Tht  of 
a  dog,  generally  take  to  a  tree ;  but  the  old  ones,  as  if  confc'oas  of  their 
ability  to  fight  a  dog,  and  a,"  the  lame  time  that  they  cannot  fail  of 
becoming  the  prey  of  the  hunter  if  they  afcend  a  tree,  ncvec  do  fc, 
unlefs  indeed  they  fee  a  hunter  ,cming  towards  them  on  horilback,  a 
iight  which  terrifii^s  them  greatly. 

The  Indians  generally  go  in  large  parties  to  hunt  bears,  and  on  com- 
ing to  the  place  where  they  fuppofe  thefe  animals  are  lurking,  they 
form  themfelves  into  a  large  circle,  and  as  they  advance  ende.r/our  t(r 
rouf:  them.  It  is  feldom  that  the  white  hunters  mufter  to'^ether  in 
fufficient  numbers  to  purfue  tlieir  game  in  this  mani.cr;  but  whenever 
they  have  men  enough  to  divide  then.felves  fo,  they  always  do  it.  V/e 
proceeded  in  tins  manner  at  Point  Abineau,  where  tiiree  or  four  men  are 
amply  fufficient  to  hem  in  a  bear  between  the  water  and  tlie  main  land. 
The  point  Vv'as  a  very  favourable  place  for  hunting  this  year,  for  th>,- 
bears,-  intent,  as  I  before  mentioned,  upon  emigrating  to  the  fouth,  ufed, 
on  coming  down  from  the  upper  country,  to  advance  to  the  extreme  end 
of  the  point,  as  if  defirous  of  getting  as  near  as  pofii'.le  by  land  to  the 
oppolite  fide  of  the  lake,  and  fcarceiy  a  morning  cune  but  what  one  or 
two  of  ':hem  were  found  upon  it.  An  experienced  hunter  can  at  once 
diiccrn  the  track  of  a  bear,  deer,  or  any  other  large  animal,  in  the 
woods,  aiid  can  tell  with  no  fniall  degree  of  precihon  how  Iwog  a  time 
before,  it  was,  that  the  animal  palfed   that  way.     On  coming  to  a  long 
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valley,  between  tv/o  cf  the  fand  hilis  on  the  point,  a  place  through  which 
the  bears  generally  palled  in  going  towards  the  water,  the  hunters  whom 
I  acccinpanied  at  once  told  how  many  bears  had  come  down  from  the 
upper  country  the  preceding  night,  and  alio  how  many  of  them  were 
cubs.  To  the  eye  of  a  common  obferver  tlie  track  of  thefe  animals 
*mon'.'^(l  the  leaves  is  wholly  imperceptible  j  indeed,  in  many  inllances, 
even  after  the  hunters  had  pointed  them  oat  to  me,  I  could  but  barely 
perceive  the  prints  of  their  feet  on  the  clcfeil  inlpedion;  yet  the  hun- 
ters, on  coming  up  to  tlie  place,  law  thefs  marks  v/ith  a  glance  of 
the  eye. 

After  killing  a  bear,  the  firil:  care  of  the  hunters  is  to  drip  hina  of  his 
ikin.  This  buiinef  is  performed  by  them  in  a  very  few  mir.utes,  as 
they  always  carry  knives  about  them  particularly  fuited  for  the  purpofe  j 
afterwards  the  carcafc  is  cut  up,  an  operation  in  which  the  tomahawk, 
an  inftrument  that  they,  m.oftly,  carry  with  them  alfo,  is  particularly  ufe- 
ful.  The  choiceft  parts  of  the  animal  are  then  feledted  and  carried 
home,  and  the  refl  left  in  the  woods.  The  Indians  hold  the  paws  of 
the  bear  in  great  eflimation  ;  fcewed  with  3'oung  puppies,  they  are  ferved 
up  at  all  their  principal  feafcs.  On  killing  the  animal,  the  paws  are 
gaflied  with  a  knife,  and,  afterwards,  hung  over  a  lire,  amidil  the 
fnioke,todry.  The  iTcinsof  the  bears  arc  applied  to  numberlefsufes,  in  the 
country,  by  the  farmers,  who  fet  no  fmall  value  upon  them.  They  are 
ccmmonlv  cured  by  being  fpread  upon  a  u'all  or  between  two  trees,  be- 
fore the  fun,  and  in  that  pofition  fcraped  with  a  knife,  or  piece  of 
iron,  daily,  which  brings  out  the  greafc  or  oil,  a  very  conliderable 
c]uantity  of  which  oo:fes  from  them.  Racoon  and  deer  ilcins,  &c. 
are  cured  in  a  fimilar  manner.  The  Indians  have  a  metliod  of  dreffing 
thefe  different  ikins  with  the  hair  on,  und  of  rendering  them  at  the  fame 
time  as  pliable  as  a  piece  of  cloth  ;  this  is  principally  effeded  by  rubbing 
the  fkins,  with  the  hand,  in  the  fmoke  of  a  wood  fire. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  hunt  being  over,  the  party  re- 
turned to  the  habitation  on  the  point.  On  arriving  there  1  found  my 
companions,  who  had  juffc  come  on  Ihorc,  and  after  having  fiirolkd  about 
the  v/oods  for  a  time,  wc  all  went  on  board  the  lliip  to  dine. 
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The  ilcy  had  been  very  gloomy  the  whole  of  this  day;  It  became  more 
and  more  Co  as  the  evening  approached,  and  the  feamea  foretold  that 
before  monuag  there  would  be  a  dreadful  ilorm.  At  no  time  a  friend  to 
the  wateiyelemiCnt,  1  iiiimtdiate!/  furniei  the  refolution  of  palung  the 
n'givt  on  ihorc  ;  accordingly  having  got  the  boat  nunned  after  dinner, 
I  iojk  v'lth.  iv.c  my  f.T\  ant,  end  larided  at  tlie  head  of  the  bay  on  the 
eastern  fide  of  the  point.  Here  being  left  to  ourfelves,  we  pitched  our 
ter.t  by  moonlight,  under  the  fhelter  of  one  of  the  fteep  fand  hills ;  and 
having  kindled  a  large  fire  in  the  front  of  it,  laid  down,  and  were  foon 
lulled  to  repofe  by  the  h(}ilo\v  roar  of  the  wind  anudil  the  tall  trees  of 
the  fnr.ounding  forelL  Not  fo  my  companions,  who  vihted  me  at 
an  e^rlv  'icur  the  next  morning,  and  lamented  forely  that  they  had 
Y'Vl  acco.iipanied  me  on  l!;ore.  Tbere  liad  been  a  tremendous  lea  run- 
ring  in  tne  iakv^  nli  night;  th^  wind  had  Ihifted  fomewhat  to  the 
fcuth;v.:)d,  and  Point  Abiaeau,  in  confcqiience,  ailording  but  little  pro- 
t-fto -i  to  the  veHel,  Ihe  had  rolled  about  in  a  moll  alarming  manner; 
one  of  tbe  ll:anc!:eoris  at  her  bow  ilarted  by  her  violent  working;  the  water 
c:i'  le  pouring  in  as  from  a  pump;  a  fcene  of  confuhon  enfued,  and  the 
failors  '.verc  kept  bunly  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  flop- 
ping the  leak,.  The  velTel  being,  old,  crazy,  and  on  her  laft  voyage, 
ferious  a^sp^elicnfions  v/ere  entertained  lelf  fome  worfe  accident  ihould 
befal  her  before  morning,  and  neither  the  crev/  nor  the  paiTengers  felt 
themfelves  at  all  ea'y  until  day-Lght  appeared,  wiien  the  gale  abated. 
We  amufed  ourfelves  this  morning  in  rambling  through  the  woods, 
and  along  the  Ihores  of  the  lake,  v/ith  our  fowling  pieces.  Qn  the 
llrand  we  found  great  numbers  of  gulls,  and  dilfcrent  birds  of  prey,  fuch 
as  hawks,  kites,  &c.  ;  here  alio  we  met  witii.  large  flocks  of  land 
larks,  as  they  are  calied  by  the  people  of  the  country,  in  colour  ibine- 
what  rekmbling  th.e  grey  lapwing;  their  walk  and  r.ianner  alio  are  fo 
very  iimilar,  that,  when  on  the  ground,  they  miight  be  taken  for  the 
Lime  bird  were  they  but  of  a  l,:rger  tize;  they  are  not  much  bigger  than 
a  fparrcv,'.  In  the  woo.',  v.c  fell  in  for  the  firil  time  with  a  large  covey 
or  iiock  of  fpruce  panrb-^ges  or  pheafants,  as  the  people  call  them  ia 
this  neighbourhood.     In  colour,  they  are  not  nvach  unlike  thj  Englilh 
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partridge,  but  of  a  larger  fize,  and  their  flePn  in  flavour  differs  little 
from  that  of  the  Englifli  pheafant.  They  are  different  in  many 
refpeds  botli  from  the  partridge  and  pheafant  found  in  Maryland  and 
in  the  middle  ftates,  but  in  none  more  fo  than  in  their  wonderful  tame- 
Defs,  or  rather  flupidity.  Before  the  flock  took  to  flight  I  ihot  three 
birds  fingly  from  off  one  tree,  and  had  I  but  been  acquainted  with 
the  proper  n^ethod  of  proceeding  at  the  time,  it  is  poffible  I  might  have 
ihot  them  all  in  turn.  It  feems  you  muft  always  begin  by  ihooting  the 
bird  that  fits  lowell  on  the  tree,  and  fo  proceed  upwards,  in  which  caie 
tlie  furvivors  are  not  at  all  alarmed.  Ignorant,  however,  of  this  fe- 
cret,  I  fliot  at  one  of  the  uppermoll  birds,  and  the  diflurbance  that  he 
made  in  falling  through  the  branches  on  which  the  others  were  perched 
put  the  flock  to  flight  inimedlately. 

On  returning  from  our  ramble  in  the  woods  to  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  we  were  agreeably  farprifed  to  find  the  wind  quite  favourable  for 
profccuting  our  voyage,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  heard  the 
fignal  gun,  and  faw  the  fliip's  boat  coming  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  us 
from  fliore.  V/e  got  on  board  in  time  for  dinner,  but  did  not  pro- 
ceed on  our  voyage  until  midnight  ;  fo  high  a  lea  IHII  continued  running 
in  the  lake,  that  the  captain  thought  it  imprudent  to  venture  out  of  the 
bay  before  that  time.  In  the  morning  we  found  ourfelves  under  the  rich 
bold  lands  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  lake;  the  water  was  finooth,  the 
{ky  ferene,  and  every  one  felt  pieafcd  with  the  voyage.  It  was  on  this 
day  that  we  beheld  the  cloud  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  as  I  before  men- 
tioned, at  the  great  dillance  of  fifty-four  miles. 

Lake  Erie  is  of  an  elliptical  form;  in  length  about  three  hundred 
miles,  and  in  breadth,  at  the  wideil  part,  about  ninety.  The  depth 
of  water  in  this  lake  is  not  nwre  than  twenty  fathoms,  and  in  calm 
weather  vcffels  m.ay  f:-curely  ride  at  anchor  in  any  part  of  it ;  but  v/heu 
flormy,  the  anchorage  hi  an  open  part  of  the  Lke  is  not  lafe,  the  lands  at 
bottom  not  being  firm,  and  the  anchors  apt  therefore  to  lofe  their 
hold.  Whenever  tliere  is  a  gale  of  wind  the  waters  immediately  become 
tuibid,  owi'ig  to  tb.e  quantity  of  yellow  land  tliat  is  waflied  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  lake ;  in  calm  weather  the  waicr  is  clear,  and  of  a  deep 
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l^recniih  colour.  The  northern  llioro  of  the  lake  is  very  rock}-,  as 
likewile  are  the  fnores  of  the  iflnnds,  of  w'nich  tliere  arc  feveral  cluflorb 
towards  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  lake  ;  hui:  along  mod  parts  of  the 
fouthern  fliore  is  a  fine  gravelly  beach.  The  iicight  of  the  land 
bordering  on  the  lake  is  very  unequal ;  in  ibm-  places  long  ranges  of 
fleep  mountains  rife  from  tiie  very  edge  of  tiie  Vv'r.ter;  \n  others  tlie  (horer. 
are  fo  flat  and  fo  low,  that  when  the  lake  is  raif-;d  a  little  above  its  ufaal 
level,  in  confequence  of  a  flrong  gale  of  wind  fctting  in  towards  the 
fliore,  the  country  is  deluged  for  miles.  A  young  gentleman,  v/ho 
was  fcnt  in  a  bateau  with  difpatches  acrofs  the  lake,  not  long  before  v/e 
paf ed  through  the  country,  peridied,  with  feveral  of  his  party,  owing  to 
an  inundation  of  this  fort  that  took  place  on  a  low  part  of  the  (hore.  I 
mufl  here  obferve,  that  when  you  navigate  the  lake  in  a  bateau,  it  is  cuf- 
tomary  to  keep  as  clofe  as  poffible  to  the  land ;  and  whenever  there  is 
any  danger  of  a  llcrm,  you  run  the  velfel  oii  Ihore,  wliich  may  be  done 
with  lafety,  as  the  bottom  of  it  is  perfectly  tl.it.  I  before  mentioned  tl^c 
peculiar  advantage  of  a  bateau  over  a  keel  boat  in  this  rcfpeft.  The 
young  gentleman  alluded  to  was  coafting  along  in  this  manner,  when  a 
violent  ftorm  fuddenly  arofe.  The  bateau  was  inftantaneoully  turned  to- 
wards the  Ihore  J  unfortunately,  however,  in  running  her  upon  the 
beach  fome  mifnianagement  took  place,  and  llieoverfet.  The  waves  had 
already  begun  to  break  in  on  the  Ihore  with  prodigious  impctuofity;  each 
one  of  them  rolled  farther  in  than  the  preceding  one ;  the  party  took 
alarm,  and  inn:ead  of  making  as  iirenuous  exertions  as  it  was  fuppofed 
tb.ey  might  have  made,  to  right  the  bateau,  they  took  a  few  ncceifaries 
out  of  her,  and  attempted  to  lave  themftlves  by  flight ;  but  fo  rapidly  did 
the  water  flow  after  them,  in  confequence  of  the  increahng  ftorm,  that 
before  they  could  proceed  far  enough  up  the  country  to  gain  a  place  of 
fafety,  they  were  all  overwhelmed  by  it,  two  alone  excepted,  who  had 
the  prefence  of  mind  and  ability  to  climb  a  lofty  tree.  To  the  vcvy 
great  irregularity  of  the  height  of  the  lands  on  both  fides  of  it,  is  attri- 
buted the  frequency  of  flormc  on  Lake  Erie.  The  fliores  of  Lake  On- 
tario are  lower  and  more  unif  Jrm  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  oilier  lakes  j 
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:\nd   that   lake  is   tlie  mo.!   tranquil   of  any,   as   has   already  been   no- 
ticed. 

There    is    a   great  deficiency  of  good  harbours  along    the   fliores   of 
this  Lake.     On  its  northern    hde    there    are   but  two  places  which  af- 
ford  flicher    to   veffels   drawing  more   than    feven   feet   water,   namely,. 
Long  Point  and  Point  Abineau  ;  and  thefe  only  afford   a  partial  iheiter. 
If  the  wind  Ihould  iliift  to  the  fouthward  whillf  veliels  happen  to  be 
lying  under  them,  they  are  tliereby  expofed  to  all  the  dangers  of  a  rocky 
lee  ihore.     On  the  fjuthern  lliore,  the  flril  harbour  vou  come  to  in  go- 
ing from  Fort  Erie,  is  that  of  Prefqu'  l!le.     Vellcls  drawing  eight  feet 
water  may  there  ride  in  pcrfed:  fafety  j   but  it  is  a  matter  of  no  fmall  dif- 
ficulty to  get  into  the  harbour,  owing  to  a  long  fand  bar  which  extends 
acrofs  the  mouth  of  it.     Prefqu'  Ifle  is  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  about 
iixty  miles  from  Fort  Erie.      Beyond  this,  nearly  midway  between  the 
eailern  and  weftern  extremities  of  the  lake,  there  is  another  harbour,  ca- 
pable of  containing  fmall  veffels,  at  the  mouth  of  Cayahega  River,  and 
another    at   the  mouth   of  Sanduf!:y   River,   which  falls  into   the   lake 
TV'ithin  the  north  weRern  territory  of  the  States.      It  is  very  fcldom  that 
any  of  thefe   harbours   are  made  ufe    of  by    the    Britilii   fliips  ;    tliey, 
indeed,    trade  alinoft    folely    between    Fort    Erie    and  Detroit    River  ; 
and  when  in  profecuting  their  voyages  they  chance  to  meet  with  con- 
trary winds,  againfi;  which  they  cannot  make  head,  they  for  the  mod 
part  return  to  Fort  Erie,  if  bound  to  Detroit  River;  or  to  fome  of  the 
bays   amidft  the    cluftcrs  of  illands   fituated   towards    the  weftern  ex- 
tremity  of  the  lake,    if  bound  to  Fort  Erie.     In  going  up  the  lake,  it 
very  often  happens  that  veffels,  even  after  they  have  got  clofe  under  thefe 
ifiands,  the  neareff  of  which  is  not  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  xoity  miles 
from  Fort  Erie,  are  driven  back  by  florms  the  whole  way  to  that  fort. 
Juft  as  we  were  preparing  to  oaf!:  anchor  under  Middle  Ifland,  one  of  the 
neareff  of  them,  a  fquall  fuddenly  arofe,  and  it  was  not  without  very 
great  difficulty  that  we  could  keep  our  ftation  :  the  captain  told  us  after- 
wards, that  he  really  feared  at  one  time,  that  we  ihould  have  been,  driven 
back  to  our  old  quarters. 
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It  v.-as  about  two  o'clock  on  the  tlilrd  day  froiii  thai;  of  cur  quit- 
ting Point  Abineau,  that  we  reached  Middle  Illand.  \'/e  hy  at  an- 
chor until  the  next  morning,  when  the  wind  fhifted  a  few  pointi 
in  our  favour,  and  enabled  us  to  proceed  fo!i:>e  n":iles  farther  on,  to  a 
place  of  greater  fafcty,  Iheltered  by  ifiands  on  all  fides  j  but  beyond  this 
the  wind  did  not  permit  us  to  advance  for  three  days.  It  is  very  feldoai 
that  vc-llels  bound  from  Fort  Erie  to  any  place  on  Detroit  R_iver  accorn- 
pliili  their  voyage  without  Hopping  amongil  t\\ci''i  illand:;  5  for  the 
lame  wind  favourable  for  carrying  them  from  the  caftcrn  to  the 
v/ertern  extremity  of  the  lake  will  not  waft  tlieiu  'jp  the  river.  Tli^ 
river  runs  nearly  in  a  fouth-well  direction  j  its  current  is  very  flrong ; 
and  iinlefs  the  wind  blows  freth,  and  nearly  in  an  oppofitc  direc- 
tion to  it,  you  cannot  proceed.  The  navigation  of  Lake  Erie,  in  gene- 
ral, is  very  uncertain ;  and  paliengers  that  crofs  it  in  any  of  the  King's, 
or  principal  merchant  veilels,  are  not  only  called  upon  to  pay  double 
<he  fum  for  their  paiTiige,  demanded  for  that  acrcis  Lake  Ontario,  but 
anchorage  money  belidcs,  that  is,  a  certain  fum  per  diem  as  long -as 
the  vefTel  remains  wind  bound  at  anchor  in  any  harbour.  The  an- 
chorage money  is  about  three  dollars  per  day  for  eacli  cabin  pallenger. 

The  iflands  at  the  weftern  end  of  the  lake,  which  are  of  various  fizes, 
lie  very  clofe  to  each  other,  and  tlie  fcenery  amongil;  them  is  very  plea- 
fing.  The  largeft  of  them  are  not  more  than  fourteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  many  would  fcarcely  be  found  to  admeafure  as  many 
yards  round.  They  are  all  covered  with  v.-ood  of  tome  kind  or  other, 
even  to  the  very  fmalleft.  The  larger  illinds  produce  a  variety  of 
fine  timber,  amongil  which  are  found  oaks,  hiccory  trees,  and  red 
cedars  ;  the  latter  grow  to  a  much  larger  fize  than  in  any  part  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  and  tliey  are  lent  for  even  from  the  Britifh  fcttle- 
ments  on  Detroit  River,  forty  miles  diilant.  None  of  thefe  iibnds  ar.i 
much  elevated  above  the  lake,  nor  are  they  diverfilicd  v/ith  any  rifing 
grounds  5  moft  of  them,  indeed,  are  as  flat  as  if  they  hrd  been  ovi-r- 
flowed  with  water,  and  in  the  interior  parts  of  fome  of  tiic  largell  of 
them  there  are  extenfive  ponds  and  marilie;-.     The  fine  timber,  whicJi 
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thefe  iflands  produce,  indicates  that  the  foil  muft  be  uncommonly  fertile. 
Eferc  are  found  in  great  numbers,  amongft  the  woods,  racoons,  and  fquir- 
rels;  b?ars  are  alfo  at  times  found  upon  fome  of  the  jllands  during 
th;  winter  f.\ifon,  when  the  lake  is  frozen  between  the  main  land 
and  the  iilands  ;  but  tiiey  do  not  remain  continually,  as  the  other 
animals  do.  All  tlie  ifl.inds  are  dreadfully  infeited  with  ferpents,  and 
on  fome  of  them  rattlefnakes  are  fo  numerous,  that  in  the  height  of 
fummer  it  is  really  dangerous  to  land:  it  was  now  late  in  September ^ 
yet  we  had  not  been  three  minutes  on  lliorc  on  Bafs  Illand,  before  feveral 
of  thefc  noxious  i-eptiles  were  feen  amongft  the  bulhcs,  and  a  coupl'i 
of  them,  of  a  large  fize,  were  killed  by  the  feamen. 

Two  kinds  of  rattlefnakea  are  found  in  tliis  part  of  the  country, 
the  one  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  clouded  with  yellow,  and  is  feldoni 
met  with  more  than  thirty  inches  in  length.  It  ufually  frequents  marllies 
and  low  meadows,  where  it  dees  great  mifchief  amongft  cattle,  which  it 
bites  moftly  in  the  lips  as  they  are  grazing.  The  ether  fort  is  of  a 
greenilh  yellow  colour,  clouded  with  brown,  and  attains  nearly  twice 
the  fize  of  the  other.  It  is  moft  commonly  found  between  three  and 
four  feet  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  the  v/riftof  a  large  man.  The  rattle- 
fnake  is  much  thicker  in  proportion  to  its  length  than  any  other  fnake, 
and  it  is  thiekeft  in  tlie  middle  of  the  body,  which  approaches  fomewhai 
to  a  triangular  form,  the  belly  being  flat,  and.  the  back  bon£  rifing 
higiier  than  any  other  part  of  the  animal.  The  rattle,  with  which 
this  ferpcnt  is  provided,  is  at  the  end  of  the  tail ;  it  is  ufually  about 
half  an  inch  in  breadth,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  and 
each  joint  about  b/alf  an  inch  long.  The  joint  confifls  of  a  number  of 
little  cafes  of  a  dry  horny  fubftancc,  inclofed  one  wit'iin  another, 
and  not  only  the  outermoft  of  thefe  little  cafes  articulates  with 
the  outermoft  cafe  of  the  contiguous  joint,  but  each  cafe,  even  to  the 
fmalleft  one  of  all,  at  the  infide,  is  connected  by  a  fort  of  joint  with  the 
correfponding  cafe  in  the  next  joint  of  the  rattle.  The  little  cafes  or 
fhells  lie  very  loofely  within  one  another,  and  the  noife  proceeds  from 
their  dry  and  hard  coats  ftriking  one  againft  the  other.  It  is  faid  that 
the  animal  gains  a  frerti  joint  to  its- rattle  every  year  3  of  this,  however, 
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1  have  great  doubts,  for  the  largefl:  fnakes  are  frequently  found  to  have 
the  feweft  joints  to  their  rattle.^.  A  nicdical  gentleman  in  the  nei.'^h- 
bourhood  of  Newmarket,  behind  the  Blue  Mountains,  in  Virginia,  had 
a  rattle  in  his  polleflion,  which  contained  no  lefs  than  thirty- two 
joints;  yet  the  fnake  from  which  it  was  taken  fcarcely  admeafured  five 
feet;  rattle fnakes,  however,  of  the  fime  kind,  and  in  the  fame  part  of 
the  country,  have  been  found  of  a  greater  length  with  not  more  than  ten 
rattles.  One  of  the  fnakes,  which  we  faw  killed  on-  Bafs  Ifland,  in  Lake 
Erie,  had  no  more  than  four  joints  in  its  rattle,  and  yet  it  was  nearly  four 
feet  long. 

The  fliin  of  the  rattlefnake,  wh.en  the  animal  is  wounded,  or 
othcrwife  enraged,  exhibits  a  variety  of  beautiful  tints,  never  ken  at 
any  other  time.  It  is  not  with  the  teeth  which  the  rattlefnake  ufcs 
for  ordinary  purpofes  that  it  Ifrikes  its  enemy,  but  with  two  long 
crooked  fangs  in  the  upper  jaw,  which  point  down  the  throat.  When 
about  to  ufe  thefe  fangs,  it  rears  itfelf  up  as  much  as  poffible,  throws 
back  its  head,  drops  its  under  jaw,  and  fpringing  forward  upon  its  tail,, 
endeavours  to  hook  itfelf  as  it  were  upon  its  enemy.  In  order  to  raife 
itfelf  on  its  tail  it  coils  itfelf  up  previoudy  in  a  fpiral  line,  with  the  head 
in  the  middle.  It  cannot  fpring  farther  forward  than  about  half  its  ov/a 
length. 

The  flelh  of  the  rattle-fnake  is  as  wliite  as  the  mod  delicate  fith,  and 
is  much  efteemcd  by  thofe  who  are  not  prevented  from  tailing  it  by 
prejudice.  The  foup  made  from  it  is  faid  to  be  delicious,  and  very 
nourifliing. 

Jn  my  rambles  about  the  iilands  under  which  we  lay  at  anchor,  I  found 
many  fpecimens  of  the  exuvia?  of  thefe  fnakes,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  country  people  of  Upper  Canada,  are  very  efficacious  in  the  cure  of 
the  rheumatifm,  when  laid  over  the  part  afflicted,  and  faftened  down 
with  a  bandage.  The  body  of  the  rattlefnake  dried  to  a  cinder  over 
the  fire,  and  then  finely  pulverifed,,  and  infufed  in  a  certain  portion  of 
brandy,  is  alfo  faid  to  be  a  never  failing  remedy  againft  that  diforder.  I 
converfed  with  many  people  who  had  made  ufc  of  this  medicine,  and  they 
were  firmly  perfuaded  that   they  were  indebted  to  it  for  a  fpeedy  cure. 

The 
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The  liqvor  is  taken  inwardly,  in  the  q'uir.tityof  a  wine  glafs  full  at  once, 
about  three  times  a  day.  No  effeft,  mors  than  from  taking  plain  brandy, 
is  percci\-ed  frcm  taking  this  medicine  en  the  firit  day  ;  but  at  the  end 
ci  the  feccDd  day  the  body  cf  the  patient  becomes  fuifiifcd  wirh  a  cold 
iV.-eat,  every  one  cf  his  joints  grcv  oAinfal,  and  his  limbs  become 
reeble,  and  icarcely  able  to  fupport  him  ;  he  grows  worfe  and  worfe 
for  a  day  or  two,  but  perfevering  in  the  ufe  of  the  medicine  for  a  fcw 
days,  he  gradaaily  lofes  his  pains,  and  recovers  his  wonted  flrength  of 
body. 

Manv  diirerent  kinds  of  ferpents  befidesrattlefnakes  are  found  on  thefe 
iilands  in  Lake  Erie.  I  killed  fcveral  totally  different  from  anv  tliat 
I  had  ever  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the  country  j  amongii:  the  nuni- 
ber  was  one  which  I  v/as  informed  was  venomous  in  the  higheft  degree  : 
it  was  fomewhat  more  than  three  feet  in  length;  its  back  was  perfedllv 
black ;  its  belly  a  vivid  orange.  I  found  it  amongft  the  rocks  on  Middle 
Illand,  and  on  being  wounded  in  the  tail,  it  turned  about  to  defend 
itfeif  with  inconceivable  fury.  Mr.  Carver  tells  of  a  ferpent  that  is 
pecuhar  to  thefe  iilands,  called  the  hltiing  fnake  :  "  It  is,"  fays  he, 
*'  of  the  fmall  fpeckled  kind,  and  about  eighteen  inches  long.  When 
"  any  thing  approaches  it,  it  flattens  itfeif  in  a  moment,  and  its  fpots, 
"  which  are  of  various  dyes,  become  vilibly  brighter  through  rage;  at 
'*  the  fame  time  it  blows  from  its  mouth  with  great  force  a  fubtile 
"  wind  that  is  rerorted  to  be  of  a  naufecus  fmell,  and  if  drawn  in  with 
"  the  breath  cf  the  unwary  traveller  will  infallibly  bring  on  a  decline, 
"  that  in  a  few  months  muil  prove  m.ortal,  there  being  no  remedy  yet 
"  difcovered  which  can  ccunteradt  its  baneful  influence."  Mr.  Carver 
dees  not  inform  us  of  his  having  himfelf  feen  this  fnake  j  I  am  tempted, 
therefore,  to  imagine,  that  he  has  been  impofed  upon,  and  that  the  whole 
account  he  has  given  of  it  is  tabulous.  I  m:,de  verv  particular  enquiries 
refpedting  the  exiil:cnce  cf  fuch  a  fnake,  from  thofe  perfons  Vvho  were 
in  the  habit  of  tcuching  at  thefe  iilands,  and  neither  they  nor  any  other 
perfbn  I  met  with  in  the  countr)'  had  ever  fcen.  or  heard  of  fuch  a 
fnake,  except  in  Mr.  Carver's  Travels.  Were  a  traveller  to  believe 
all  the  flories  refpecling  fnakes  that  arc   current  in   the   country,   he 

mufl 
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mufl  believe  that  there  is  Inch  a  fnake  as  the  whip  fiiake,  which,  as  it 
is  laid,  puiTues  cattle  througli  the  woods  and  meadows,  lafhing  theai 
with  its  tail,  till  overcome  with  the  fatigue  of  running  they  drop  breath- 
hfi  to  the  ground,  when  it  preys  upon  their  fleihj  he  muft  alfo  be- 
lieve that  there  is  iuch  a  fnake  as  the  hoop  fnake,  which  has  the  povv'er 
of  fixing  its  tail  firmly  in  a  certain  cavity  infide  oi  its  mouth,  and  then 
of  rolling  itfelf  forward  like  a  hoop  or  wheel  with  fach  wonderfal  ve- 
locity that  neither  man  nor  beafc  can  poilibly  efcape  from  its  devouring 
jaws. 

The  ponds  and  marllies  in  the  interior  parts  of  thefc  iilands  abound 
with  ducks  and  other  wild  fowl,  and  the  Ihores  fwarm  v/ith  gulls.  A 
few  fmall  birds  are  found  in  the  woods ;  but  I  faw  none  amongil;  them 
that  v>ere  remarkable  cither  for  their  fong  or  plumage. 

At  fun-fct,  on  the  lafi:  day  of  September,  we  left  the  illands,  and  the 
next  morning  entered  Detroit  River.  The  river,  at  its  mouth,  is  about 
five  miles  wide,  and  continues  nearly  the  fame  breadth  for  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance.  The  fliores  are  of  a  moderate  height,  and  thickly 
wooded  i  but  there  was  nothing  particularly  interefting  in  the  profpe^ft 
till  we  ai-rived  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  new  Briti(h  pofi:.  Here 
the  banks  appeared  diverfified  with  Indian  encampments  and  villages, 
and  beyond  them  the  Britifli  fettlements  were  feen  to  great  advantage. 
The  river  was  crowded  with  Indian  canoes  and  bateaux,  and  feveral  plea- 
fure  boats  belonging  to  the  officers  of  the  garrifon,  and  to  die  traders, 
that  had  come  out  in  expeftation  of  meeting  us,  vv^cre  i'ctn  cruizing 
about  backwards  and  forwards.  The  two  other  veffels  of  w:v:,  which 
we  had  left  behind  us  at  Fort  Erie,  as  well  as  the  trading  veffels,  had 
overtaken  us  jail:  as  wc  entered  the  river,  and  we  all  failed  up  together 
with  every  bit  of  canvafs,  that  v/e  .  dd  mufter,  full  fpread.  The  day 
was  uncommonly  clear,  and  the  fccne  altogether  was  pleafing  and  in- 
tereiHng, 

The  other  vefiels  proceeded  up  the  river  to  the  Britifli  pofl;  but  ours, 
which  was  laden  with  prefents  fur  the  Indians,  cait  anchor  oppofite  to 
the  habitation  of  the  gentleman  in  the  Indian  department,  whum  I  be- 
fore mentioned,  which  v/as  fituatcd  in  the  diftrid  of  Maiden,      lie  gave 
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us  a  \v.o{\  cordial  invitation  to  ftay  nt  his  houfe  wliilft  we  fliouUl  re- 
tnain  in  this  part  of  the  country  j  we  gladly  accepted  of  it,  and  accord- 
in  c;!/  went  with  him  on  Ihore. 


LETTER      XXXIII. 

Bejcnpthn  of  the  Di/lricl  of  Maiden.— EJiabliflment  of  a  new  Brltijl  Poji 
there. — Ifand  of  Boh  BLmc. — l^ifference  bet-ween  the  Bniijh  and 
Americans  rcfpcBiiig  the  Right  of  Fofcfjion. — Block  Hoifes,  hoiv  con- 
Jlriicled. — Captain  E — V  Farm. — Indians. — Defcription  of  Detroit 
River,  and  the  Country  bordering  upon  it. — Town  of  Detroit. — Head 
!:^arters  of  the  American  Army. — Officers  of  the  JVeJJern  Army. — 
Vnfuccefsful  Attempt  of  the  Americans  to  imprefs  upon  the  Minds  of 
the  Indians  an  Idea  of  their  Coffenucnce. — Of  the  Country  round 
Detroit. — Doubts  concerning  our  Route  back  to  Philadelphia. — Deter- 
mine to  go  by  Prefcfi  IfJe. — Departure  from  Detroit. 

MalJcn,   Oaober. 

TV/TALDEN  is  a  dlftridl  of  connuerable  extent,  fityated  on  the  eaftcrn 
fide  of  Detroit  River,  about  eighteen  miles  below  the  town  of  De- 
troit. At  the  lower  end  of  the  difl.ri'ft:  there  are  but  few  houfes,  and 
thefe  ftand  very  widely  afunder  ;  but  at  the  upper  end,  bordering 
upon  the  river,  and  adjoining  to  the  new  Britilli  poll  that  has  been  efla- 
blifhed  fince  the  evacuation  of  Detroit,  a  little  town  has  been  laid  out, 
\vhich  already  contains  more  than  twenty  houfes,  and  is  rapidly  increaf- 
i-ng.  Hither  feveral  of  the  traders  have  removed  who  formerly  refided 
at  Detroit.  This  little  town  has  as  yet  received  no  particular  name,  nei- 
ther has  the  new  port,  but  they  merely  go  under  the  name  of  the  new 
Britifli  pofl  and  town  near  the  ifland  of  Bois-Blanc,  an  ifland  in  the 
river  near  two  miles  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  that  lies  op- 
-pofite  to  Maiden. 

When 
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When  the  evacuation  of  Detroit  was  firfl  talked  of,  the  iflancl  was 
looked  to  as  an  eligible  fituation  for  the  new  poH:,  and  orders  were  knt 
to  purchafe  it  from  the  Indians,  and  to  take  poffeffion  of  it  in  the  name 
of  his  Britannic  Majcfly.  Accordingly  a  party  of  troops  went  down  for 
that  purpofe  from  Detroit;  they  eredted  a  fmall  block  houfa  on  the 
northern  extremity  of  it,  and  left  a  ferjeant's  guard  there  for  its  defence. 
Preparations  were  afterwards  making  for  building  a  fort  on  it;  but  in 
the  mean  time  a  warm  remonllrance  agarinfl  fuch  proceedings  came 
from  the  government  of  the  United  States  *,  who  infilled  upon  it  that 

the 


•  Notwlthilanding  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
itfelf  to  remonllrate  againll  our  taking  pofleflion 
of  this  ifland,  and  thus  to  difpute  every  inch  of 
ground  refpefling  the  right  to  which  there  could 
not  be  the  fmalleft  doubt,  yet  the  generality  of 
the  people  of  the  States  afFedl  to  talk  of  every 
fuch  ftep  as  idle  and  unnecefl'ary,  inafmuch  as 
they  are  fully  perfuadcd,  in  their  own  minds, 
that  all  the  Britilli  dominions  in  North  America 
muff,  fooner  or  later,  become  a  part  of  their  em- 
pire. Thus  Mr.  Imlay,  in  his  account  of  the 
north  weftern  territory  :  "  It  is  certain,  that  as 
"  the  country  has  been  more  opened  in  America, 
"  and  thereby  the  rays  of  the  fun  have  aiSled 
"  more  powerfully  upon  the  earth,  thefe  benefits 
"  have  tended  greatly  to  fnften  the  winter  fea- 
"  fon  ;  fo  that  peopling  Canada,  for  which  we 
"  are  much  obliged  to  you,  is  a  double  advan- 
"  tage  to  us.  Firft,  it  is  fettling  and  populating 
"  a  country  that  muft,  fooner  or  later,  from  the 
"  natural  order  of  things,  become  a  part  of  oar 
"  empire  ;  and  fecondly,  it  is  immediately  me- 
"  liorating  the  climate  of  the  northern  iLites," 
kc. 

The  greatcft  empires  thn.t  have  ever  appeared 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  have  diiTjlved  in  the 
ccurfe  of  time,  and  no  one  acquainted  with  iiif- 
tory  wi!l,  I  take  it  for  granted,  prefume  to  fay 
that  the  extended  empire  of  Britain,  all  power, 
f-il  as  it  is  at  prefent,  is  fo  much  more  clofely 
knit  together  than  any  other  empire  ever  was 
beibie  it,  that  it  can  never  fall  afander  ;  Ca- 
nada, I  therefore  fuppofe,  may,  with  revolving 
years,  be  disjointed  from  the  mother  country,  as 


well  as  her  other  colonics ;  but  whenever  that 
period  fhall  arrive,  which  I  truft  is  far  diiiant,  I 
am  humbly  of  opinion  that  it  will  not  form  an 
additional  knot  in  that  extenfive  union  offtates 
which  at  prefent  fubfifts  on  the  continent  of 
North  America  ;  indeed,  were  the  Britilh  do- 
minions in  North  America  to  bediiTevcred  from 
the  other  members  of  the  empire  the  enfuing 
year,  I  am  ftill  tempted  to  imagine  that  they 
would  not  become  linked  with  the  prefent  fede- 
ral American  ftatcs,  and  for  the  following  rea- 
fons: 

Firft,  becaufc  the  contlitution  of  the  federal 
ftates,  which  is  the  bond  that  holds  them  toge- 
ther, is  not  calculated  for  fuch  a  large  territory 
as  that  which  the  prefent  llates,  together  with 
fuch  an  addition,  would  conftitute. 

The  conftitucion  of  the  llates  is  that  of  the 
people,  who,  through  their  rcfpeaivc  reprefea- 
tativcs  affeinbled  together  at  fome  one  place, 
mull;  decide  upon  every  rneafure  that  is  to  be 
taken  for  the  public  weal.  This  place,  it  is 
evident,  ought  in  juilice  to  be  as  central  as 
pofiible  to  every  ftate;  the  nccrflity,  indeed,  of 
having  the  place  fo  fituatcd  has  been  manifefled 
in  the  building  of  the  new  f^thrai  city.  Were 
it  not  for  this  ftep,  m.any  ortlr,'  mofl  eniight-'ned 
charafters  in  the  flates  have  given  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  the  union  could  not  have  remained 
many  years  entire,  for  the  Hates  fo  far  removed 
from  the  feat  of  the  legiflature,  before  tlie  new 
city  was  founded,  had  co^iplained  gricvu^dy  of 
the  diftance  which  their  delegate^  had  to  travel 
to  meet  congrefs,  and  had  begun  to  talk  of  the 
neccdity  of  a  feparation  of  the  ftates  :   and  now. 
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the  iiland  was  net  within  the  limits  of  the  BritiHi  dominions.  The 
point,  it  was  found,  would  admit  of  fome  difpute,  and  as  it  could  not  be 
determined  immediately,  the  plan  of  building  the  fort  was  relinquifhed 
for  the   time.     The  block  houfe  on  the  iiland,  however,  ftill  remains 

guarded. 


on  the  other  hand,  that  a  central  fpot  has  beea 
fixed  upon,  thofe  Hates  to  the  rortlT.vaid,  con- 
ve;iiently  iuuatcd  to  Philadelphia,  the  prefent 
feat  of  the  federal  government,  iay  that  the  new 
city  will  be  fo  far  removed  from  them,  that  the 
fending  of  delegates  thither  will  be  highly  in- 
convenient to  them,  and  fo  much  fo,  as  to  call 
for  a  feparation  cf  the  union  on  their  part.  In 
a  former  leiter  I  ilated  the  various  opinions  that 
were  entertained  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  on  this  fubjeft,  and  I  endeavoured  to  ftew 
that  the  feat  of  congrefs  would  be  rtmoved  to 
the  new  federal  city  without  endangering  a  par- 
tition of  the  totes ;  but  I  am  fully  pcrfuaded, 
that  were  Canada  to  become  an  Independent  ftate, 
and  a  place  were  to  be  fixed  on  central  to  all  the 
flates,  fuppofmg  her  to  be  one,  that  neither  fhe, 
nor  the  Hate  at  the  remote  oppofite  end,  would 
long  continue,  if  they  ever  did  fabmit,  to  fend 
their  delegates  to  a  place  fn  far  removed,  that  it 
would  require  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
year  for  them  (the  delegates)  to  travel,  even 
with  the  utmoft  poflible  expedition,  backward 
and  forward,  between  the  diftrlft  which  they  re- 
prefented  and  the  feat  of  congrefs. 

Secondly,  I  think  the  two  Canadas  will  never 
become  coniiefted  with  the  prefent  fiates,  bc- 
caufe  the  people  of  thefe  provinces,  and  thofe 
of  the  adjoining  ftates,  are  not  formed  for  a  clofe 
intimacy  with  each  other. 

The  bulk  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  are 
refugee;,  who  were  driven  from  the  ifates  by 
the  perfccution  of  the  republican  party;  and 
though  the  thirteen  years  which  have  pafled 
over  have  nearly  extinguiflied  every  fpark  of 
refentment  againft  the  Americans  in  the  brealls 
of  the  people  of  England,  yet  this  is  by  no  means 
the  cafe  in  Upper  Canada  ;  it  is  there  common 
to  hear,  even  from  the  children  of  the  refugees, 
the  mod  grofs  invcftives  poured  out  againft  the 
people  of  the  ftalc? ;  ard  the  people  of  the  fron- 
tier dates,  in  their  turn,  are  as  violent  againft 
ilic  refugees  and  their  poflciity;  and,  indeed. 


whilft  Canada  forms  a  part  of  the  BritilTi  empire, 
1  am  inclined,  from  what  I  have  feen  and  heard 
in  travelling  through  the  country,  to  think  that 
this  fpiiit  will  not  die  away.  In  Lower  Canada 
the  fame  acrimonious  temper  of  mind  is  not  ob- 
fervable  amongll  the  people,  excepting  indeed 
in  thofe  few  parts  of  the  country  where  the  in- 
habited parts  of  the  ftates  approach  clofely  to 
thofe  of  the  province ;  but  here  appears  to 
be  a  general  difmclination  amongft  th.e  inhabi- 
tants to  have  any  political  connedHon  with  the 
people  of  the  ftates,  and  the  French  Canadians 
aftecl  to  hold  them  in  the  greateft  contempt. 
Added  to  thif,  the  prevalent  language  of  the 
lower  province,  which  has  remained  the  fame 
for  almoft  forty  years,  notwithftanding  the  great 
pains  that  have  been  taken  to  change  it,  and 
which  is  therefore  likely  to  remain  fo  ftill,  is  an- 
other obftaclein  the  way  of  any  clofe  connexion 
betueen  the  people  of  the  lower  province  and 
thoie  of  the  ftates.  Even  in  condufting  the 
affairs  of  the  provincial  legiflative  afllmbly,  not- 
withllanding  that  moft  of  the  Englifb  inhabitants 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  French  language, 
yet  a  confiderable  degree  of  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced from  the  generality  of  the  French  dele- 
gates being  totally  ignorant  of  the  Englifli  lan- 
guage, which,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  they 
have  an  unconquerable  averfion  againft  learn- 
ing. 

'I'hirdly,  I  think  the  Britilh  dominions  in 
North  America  will  never  be  annexed  to  thofe 
of  the  ftates,  becaufe  they  are  by  nature  formed 
for  conftituting  a  feparate  independent  territory. 
At  prefent  the  boundary  line  between  the 
Britidi  dominions  and  the  States  runs  along  the 
river  St.  Croix,  thence  along  the  high  lands  bor- 
dering upon  New  England  till  it  meets  the  forty- 
fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  afterwards 
along  the  faid  parallel  until  it  ftrikes  the  River 
St.  Lawrence,  or  Cataragui,  or  Iroquois.  Now 
the  dominions  fouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ar« 
evidently  not  feparated  from  the  United  States 
by 
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guarded,  and  pofleffion  will  be  kept  of  it  until  the  matter  in  difpute  be 
adjudged  by  the  commiffioners  appointed,  purfuant  to  the  late  treaty, 
for  the  purpofe  of  determining  the  exait  boundaries  of  the  Britifli  do- 
minions in  this  part  of  the  continent,  which  were  by  no  means  clearly 
afcertained  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

In  tliis  particular  inflance  the  difpute  arifes  refpecfcing  the  true  mean- 
ing of  certain  woi-ds  of  the  treaty.  "  The  boundary  line,"  it  fays,  "  is  to 
"  run  through  the  middle  of  Lake  Erie  until  it  arrive  at  the  water  com- 
"  munication  between  that  lake  and  La!;e  Huron;  thence  along  the 
"  middle  of  the  faid  water  communication."  The  people  of  the  States 
conftrue  the  middle  of  the  water  communication  to  be  the  middle  of  the 
moft  approved  and  mofi:  frequented  channel  of  tlic  river;  we,  on  the  con- 
trary, conflrue  it  to  be  the  middle  of  the  river,  provided  there  is  a  tole- 
rable channel  on  each  fide.  Now  the  ifland  of  Bois  Blanc  clearly  lies 
between  the  middle  of  the  river  and  the  Britifh  main;  but  then  the 
deepeftand  moft  approved  channel  for  ihips  of  burthen  isbetween  tlieilland 
and  the  Britilh  fl:iore.    In  our  acceptation  of  the  word,  therefore,  the  iilar.d 


by  any  bold  determinate  boundary  line;  I  there- 
fore fuppofe  th.it  tliey  may,  in  ferae  mannt-r,  be 
connefted  with  them;  but  the  country  to  the 
northward,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hudfou's 
Bay,  on  the  eaft  by  the  ocean,  on  the  fouth  and 
weft  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  that  vaft  chain  of 
lakes  which  extends  to  the  wtftward,  is  feparated 
from  the  United  States  by  one  of  the  moft  re- 
markable boundary  iincs  that  is  to  be  found  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  between  any  two  coun- 
tri;-5  on  tlie  fame  continent ;  and  from  being 
bounced  In  fuch  a  remarkable  miinner,  and 
thus  detached  as  it  were -by  nature  fioni  the 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  is  calculated  for  forming  a  dillinft  fepa- 
rate  ftate,  or  dillinft  union  of  ftatTs,  from  the 
prefent  American  federal  ftates ;  that  if,  fup- 
poiing,  with  the  revolutions  of  time,  that  this 
arm  of  the  Britifh  empire  ihould  be  fome  time 
or  other  lopped  oir.  I  confiTs  it  appears  ftrange 
to  me,  that  any  perfon  fliould  fuppcfe,  after 
looking  attentii-ely  over  a  map  of  North  Ame- 


rica, that  the  Britifh  dominions,  fo  extcnfire  and 
fo  unconnefled  with  them,  coulJ  ever  bccoms 
joined  in  a  political  union  with  the  prefent  fede- 
ral il.ites  en  the  continent.  There  is  more 
reafon  to  imagine  that  the  Floridas,  and  the 
Spanifh  pofielTions  to  the  eaft  of  the  Miliillippi, 
will  be  united  therewith;  for  as  tlie  livers  which 
flow  through  the  Spanifh  dominioiis  are  the  only 
channels  whereby  tlie  people  of  fome  of  the 
weftern  fiates  can  convey  the  produce  of  their 
own  country  to  the  ocean  with  convenience,  ic 
is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  people  of  thefe 
ftates  will  be  anxious  to  gain  poilofiion  of  thefc 
rivers,  for  which  puipofe  they  mull  pofPifs  them- 
felves  of  the  country  through  whicli  they  pafj. 
But  there  are  certain  bounds,  beyond  which  a 
reprefentative  government  cannot  extend,  and 
the  ocean  on  the  eaft  and  fouth,  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  lakes  on  the  north,  and  the  Miliillippi 
on  the  well,  certainly  appear  to  fet  bounds  to  the 
jurifdidlion  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  if  indeed  it  can  e;.tind  even  fo  far. 
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unqueflionably  belongs  to  us;  In  that  of  the  people  of  the  States,  to 
them.  1 1  appears  to  me,  that  our  claim  in  this  inftance  is  certainly  the 
mofl;  iullj  for  aithough  the  beft  and  mod:  commodious  channel  be  on 
our  ude,  yet  the  channel  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ifland  is  fufficiently 
deep  to  admit  through  it,  with  perfe<5t  fafety,  the  largeftof  the  veflels  at 
prcfont  on  the  lakes,  and  indeed  as  large  vefiels  as  are  deemed  fuitable 
for  this  navigation. 

Plans  for  a  fori:  on  the  main  land,  and  for  one  on  the  ifiand  of  Bois  Blanc, 
have  been  druv/n;  but  as  only  the  one  fort  will  be  erefted,,  the  building 
of  it  is  poftpoi^ea  until  it  is  determined  to  whom  the  ifland  belongs : 
if  within  the  Brithh  dominions,  the  fort  will  be  ercvfted  on  the  ifland, 
as  there  is  a  flill  more  advantageous  pofition  for  one  there  than  on  th^ 
main  land;  in  the  mean  time  a  large  block,  houfe,  capable  cf  accommo- 
dating, in  every  refpedl  comfortably,  one  hundred  men  and  officers,  has 
been  erecfted  on  the  main  land,  around  which  about  four  acres  or  more 
of  ground  have  been  referved  for  his  Majefly's  ufe,  in  caie  the  fort  fliould 
not  be  built  on  the  ifland. 

A  block  houfe,  which  I  have  fo  frequently  mentioned,  is  a  building, 
whofe  walls  are  formed  of  thick  fquare  pieces  of  timber.  It  is 
ufually  built  two  ftories  high.  In  which  cafe  tiae  upper  ftory  is  made  to 
project  about  tv.'o  or  three  feet  beyond  the  walls  of  the  lower  one, 
and  loop  holes  are  left  in'  the  floor  round  the  edge  of  it,  fo  that  if 
an  attempt  were  made  to  florm  the  houfe,  the  garrifon  could  fire  diredlly 
down  upon  the  heads  of  the  afllulants.  Loop  holes  arc  left  alfo  In  va- 
rious parts  of  the  walls,  fome  of  which  are  formed,  as  is  the  cale  at  this 
new  block  houfe  at  Maiden,  of  .a  fize  fuflicient  to  admit  a  fmall  cannon 
to  be  fired  through  them.  The  loop  holes  are  furnilhed  with  large 
wooden  ftoopers  or  wedges,  which  in  the  winter  fealbn,  when  there  Is 
no  danger  of  an  attack,  are  put  in,  and  the  Interfllces  clofely  caulked, 
to  guard  againft  the  cold  j  and  indeed,  to  render  the  houfe  warm,  they 
are  obliged  to  take  no  fmall  pains  In  caulking  the  feams  between  the 
timber  in  every  part.  A  block  houfe,  built  on  the  mofl:  approved  plan, 
is  fo  conflrufted,  that  if  one  half  of  it  were  fliot  away,  the  other  half 
'ft-ould  ftand  firm.      Each    niece  of  timber  in  the  roof  and    walls    is 

jointed 
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jointed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  rendered  independent  of  the  next 
piece  to  it;  one  wall  is  independent  of  the  next  wall,  and  the  roof  's  in 
a  great  meafure  independent  of  all  of  them,  fo  that  if  a  piece  of  arti;;  -v 
were  played  upon  the  houfe,  that  bit  of  timber  alone  againft  which  the 
ball  ilruck  would  be  difplaced,  and  every  other  one  would  remain  unin- 
jured. A  block  houfe  is  proof  againfl:  the  heavieil;  lire  of  mufquetry. 
As  thefe  houfes  may  be  ereded  in  a  very  Ihort  time,  and  as  there  is  fuch 
an  abundance  of  timber  in  every  part  of  the  country,  wherewith  to  build 
them,  they  are  met  with  in  North  America  at  aimoil  every  military  out- 
pofr,  and  indeed  in  almoit  every  fortrefs  throughout  the  country.  There 
are  feveral  in  the  upper  town  of  Quebec. 

Amongft  the  fcattered  houfes  at  the  lou'er  end  of  the  diilriill  of 
Maiden,  there  are  feveral  of  a  refpeflable  appearance,  and  the  farms 
adjoining  to  them   are  very  confiderable.     The  farm  belonging  to  our 

friend,  Captain  E ,  under  v^hofe  roof  we  tarry,  contains  no  lefs  than 

two  thoufand  acres.  A  very  large  part  of  it  is  cleared,  and  it  is  cul- 
tivated in  a  ftyle  which  would  not  be  thought  meanly  of  even  in  Eng- 
land. His  houfe,  which  is  the  befl  in  the  whole  diixrid:,  is  agreeably 
fituated,  at  the  diftance  of  about  tvv'o  hundred  yards  from  the  river  j 
there  is  a  full  view  of  the  river,  and  of  the  illand  of  Uois  BLi;;c,  from 
the  parlour  windows,  and  the  Icene  is  continually  enlivened  by  the 
number  of  Indian  canoes  that  pafs  and  repais  before  it.  in  front  of 
the  houfe  there  is  a  neat  little  lawn,  paled  in,  and  oriiameiited  with 
clumps  of  trees,  at  the  bottom  of  Vv^hich,  not  far  fron;i  I'lc  water,  if.mds 
a  large  Indian  wigwam,  called  the  council  houfe,  in  which  the  Indians 
are  afemoled  whenever  there  are  any  affairs  of  importance  to  be  tranf- 
afted  between  them  and  the  officers  in  the  Indian  department.  Great 
numbers  of  thefe  people  come  from  the  ifiand  of  Bois  Blanc,  v/iiere  no 
lefs  than  five  hundred  families  of  them  are  eiKamped,  to  vifit  us  '.iaiiy; 
and  we  in  our  turn  go  frequeiitly  to  the  iiland,  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  obfervina:  their  native  manners  and  cuftoms. 

Our  friend  has  told  them,  that  we  have  crolied  the  big  lake,  the  Atlan- 
tic, on  purpofe  to  come  and  fee  them.  This  clrcumfl-ance  has  given  them  a 
very  favourable  opinion  of  us;  they  approve  highly  of  the  upidertaking,  and 
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fay  that  we  have  employed  our  time  to  a  good  purpofe.  No  people  on 
earth  have  a  higher  opinion  of  their  own  confequence ;  indeed,  they 
efceem  themfelves  fuperior  to  every  other  race  of  men. 

We  remained  for  a  fhort  time  in  Maiden,  and  then  fet  off  for  Detroit 
in  a  neat  little  pleafure  boat,  which  one  of  th.e  traders  obligingly  lent  to 
us.  The  river  betv/een  the  two  places  varies  in  breadth  from  two  miles  to 
half  a  mile.  The  banks  are  moftly  very  low,  and  in  fome  places  large 
mar  flies  extend  along  the  fliores,  and  far  up  into  the  countiy.  The 
fliores  are  adorned  with  rich  timber  of  various  kinds,  and  bordering  upon 
the  marflies,  where  the  trees  have  full  fcope  to  extend  their  branches,  the 
woodland  fcencry  is  very  fine.  Aniidfl:  the  marfhes,  the  river  takes 
fome  very  conliderable  bends,  and  it  is  diverfiiied  at  the  fame  tinie  with 
fcveral  large  ifrands,  which  occafion  a  great  diverfity  of  profpeft. 

Beyond  Maiden  no  houfes  are  to  be  keiz  on  either  fide  of  the  river,  ex- 
cept indeed  the  few  miferable  little  huts  in  the  Indian  villages,  until  you 
come  v/ithin  four  miles  or  thereabouts  of  Detroit.  Here  the  fettlements  are 
very  numerous  on  both  fides,.but  particularly  on  that  belonging  to  the  Bri- 
tilli.  The  country  abounds  v/ith  peach,  apple,  and  cherry  orchards, 
the  richeft  I  ever  beheld  3  in  many  of  them  the  trees,  loaded  with  large 
apples  of  various  dies,  appeared  bent  down  into  the  very  water.  They 
have  many  different  forts  of  excellent  apples  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
but  there  is  one  far  fuperior  toall  the  reft,  and  which  is  lield  in  great 
eftimation,  called  the  poinme  caille  ;  I  do  not  recoiled  to  have  fcen 
it  in  any  oihcr  part  of  the  world,  though  doubtkfs  it  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  of  an  extraordinary  large  fize, 
and  deep  red  colour ;  not  confined  merely  to  the  fkin,  but  extending 
to  the  very  core  of  the  apple  :  if  the  fkin  be  taken  off  delicately,  the  fruit 
appc;'rs  nearly  as  red  as  when  entire.  We  could  not  refill  the  temp- 
tation of  flopping  at  the  firfi:  of  thefe  orchards  we  came  to,  and  for  a 
few  pence  v.-e  were  allowed  to  lade  our  boat  with  as  much  fruit  as  we 
could  well  carry  av/ay.  The  peaches  were  nearly  out  of  feafon  now, 
but  from  the  few  I  tailed,  I  iliould  fuppofe  that  they  were  of  a  good 
kind,  far  fuperior  in  fiivour,  fize,  and  juicinefs  to  thole  commonly  met 
with  in  the  orchards  of  the  middle  ftatcs. 

The 
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The  houfes  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  all  built  in  a  fimilar  fiyls 
to  thofe  in  Lower  Canada ;  the  lands  are  hiid  out  and  cuhivated  alfo 
fimilarly  to  thofe  in  the  lower  province  ;  the  manners  and  perfons  of  the 
inhabitants  are  the  fame ;  French  is  t'le  predominant  langu.ige,  and 
the  traveller  may  fancy  for  a  moment,  if  he  pk-afcs,  that  he  has  been 
wafted  by  encliantment  back  again  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal 
or  Three  Rivers.  All  the  principal  pofts  throughout  the  Vv'eftera  coun- 
try, along  the  lakes,  tb-e  Ohio,  the  Illinois,  5rc.  were  eftablilhed  by  the 
French  j  but  except  at  Detroit  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  the 
Iliiiiois  country,  the  French  fettlers  have  become  fo  blended  with  the 
greater  number  who  fpoke  Engliih,  that  their  language  has  every  where 
died  away. 

Detroit  contains  about  three  hundred  houfes,  and  is  the  largeft  town 
in  the  weflern  country.  It  Hands  contiguous  to  the  river,  on  the  top  of 
the  banks,  which  are  here  about  twenty  feet  high.  At  the  bottom  of 
them  there  are  very  extenfive  wharfs  for  the  accommodiation  of  t]]e  fliip- 
ping,  built  of  wood,  fimilar  to  thofe  in  the  Atlantic  fea-ports.  The  town 
confifcs  of  fcverai  ftreets  that. run  parallel  to  the  river,  whicli  are  inter- 
fccled  by  others  at  right  angles.  They  are  all  very  narrow,  and  not 
being  paved,  dirty  in  the  e'Xtreme  when.cver  it  happens  to  rain  j 
for  the  accommodation  of  p.iffengers,  however,  tlierc  are  footways  in 
moll  of  t'lem,  formed  of  fquare  logs,  laid  tranfverfcly  clofe  to  each 
other.  The  town  is  furrounded  by  a  ftrong  flockade,  through  which 
there  are  four  gates ;  two  of  them  open  to  the  wharfs,  znd  th.e  two 
ethers  to  the  north  and  fouth  fide  of  the  tov-'u  refpedively.  The  gates 
are  defended  by  ftrcng  block  houfes,  and  on  the  wefc  fide  of  the  town 
is  a  fiuall  fort  in  form  of  a  fquare,  with  baiVtons  at  the  angles. 
At  each  of  the  corners  of  this  fort  is  planted  a  frnail  field-piece,  and 
thefe  conllitute  the  whole  of  the  ordnance  at  prelent  in  the  place.  The 
Britiih  kept  a  confidtrable  train  of  artillery  here,  but  the  place  v\'as 
never  capable  of  holding  out  for  any  length  of  time  againft  a  regular 
force  :  the  fortifications,  indeed,  were  conflruded  chiefly  as  a  def.-jice 
againft  the  Indians. 

o  Detroit 
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Detroit  is  at  prefent  the  hend-quarters  of  the  weflern  army  of  the 
States ;  the  garrifon  confifts  of  three  hundred  men,  who  are  quartered 
in  barracks.  Very  little  attention  is  paid  by  the  officers  to  the  minutis 
of  difcipline,  fo  that  however  well  the  men  may  have  acquitted  them- 
felves  in  the  field,  they  make  but  a  poor  appearance  on  parade.  The 
belles  of  the  town  are  quite  au  dcfefpoir  at  the  late  departure  cf  the 
BritiHi  troops,  though  the  American  officers  tell  them  they  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  be  fo,  as  they  will  find  them  much  more  fenfible  agreeable  men 
than  the  Britilh  officers  when  they  know  them,  a  ftyle  of  converfation, 
which,  flrange  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  is  yet  not  all  uncommon  amongft 
them.  Three  months,  liowever,  have  not  altered  the  firft  opinion  of 
the  ladles.  I  cannot  better  give  you  an  idea  of  the  unpoliflied,  coarfe,  dif- 
cordant  manners  of  the  generality  of  the  officers  of  the  weftern  army  of 
the  States,  than  by  telling  you,  tbat  they  cannot  agree  fufficiently  amongft 
themfelves  to  form  a  regimental  meis  3  repeated  attempts  have  been 
made  fince  their  arrival  at  Detroit  to  eftablifli  one,  but  their  frequent 
quarrels  would  never  fuffer  it  to  remain  permanent.  A  duellifl:  and  an 
officer  of  the  weftern  army  were  nearly  fyncnimous  terms,  at  one  period, 
in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  very  great  number  cf  duels  that  took 
place  amongft  them  when  cantoned  at  Grenville. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Detroit  are  of  French  extrac- 
tion, and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fettlements  on  the 
river,  l>oth  above  and  below  the  town,  are  of  the  fame  defcription. 
The  former  are  moftly  engaged  in  trade,  and  they  all  appear  to  be  much 
on  an  equality.  Detroit  is  a  place  of  very  confiderable  trade ;  there 
are  no  lefs  than  twelve  trading  vcllels  belonging  to  it,  brigs,  floops,  and 
fchooncrs,  cf  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  tons  burthen  each.  The  inland 
r-.-.  igation  in  this  quarter  is  indeed  very  extcnfive.  Lake  Erie,  three 
hundred  miles  in  length,  being  open  to  vellels  belonging  to  the  port,  on 
tlie  one  fide ;  and  lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  the  firft  upwards  of  two 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  fixty  in  breadth,  and  the  fccond,  no  lefs 
than  one  thoufand  miles  in  circumference,  on  the  oppofite  fide;  not 
to  fpeak  of  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Detroit  River,  which  conned  thefe  for- 
lYicv  lakes  together,  or  of  the  many  large   rivers  which  fall  into  them. 
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The  ilorcs  and  fl-ic^s  In  th^  iown  are  well  furniiLcd,  and  you  may  huy 
fine  cloth,  linen,  o;c.  and  every  article  of  wearing  a;^parel,  as  good  in 
their  kind,  and  nearly  on  as  reafonable  terms,  as  you  can  purchafe  them 
jit  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 

The  inhabitants  are  well  fupplied  with  provilions  of  every  defcription; 
die  filli  in  particular,  caught  in  the  river  and  neighbouring  lakes, 
are  of  a  very  fupcrior  quality.  The  filli  held  in  nioll:  ellimation  is  a  fort 
of  large  trout,  called  the  Michiliimakinac  white  fiih,  from  its  being 
caught  mo (lly  in  the  llraits  of  that  name.  The  inhabitants  of  Detroit 
and  the  neiglibouring  country,  however,  though  they  have  provifions 
in  plenty,  are  frequently  much  dillrefliid  for  one  very  neceflary  con- 
comitant, namely,  fait.  Until  within  a  Ihort  time  pall:  they  had 
no  fait  but  what  was  brought  from  Europe ;  but  lidt  fprings  have 
been  difcovered  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  from  which  they  are 
now  beginning  to  manufacflure  that  article  for  themfelves.  The  bed 
and  moft  profitable  of  the  fprings  are  retained  in  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  profits  arifmg  from  the  fale  of  the  fait  are  to  be  paid  into 
the  treafury  of  the  province.  Throughout  the  weftern  country  they 
procure  their  fait  from  fprings,  fume  of  which  throw  up  futlicient  water 
to  yield  feveral  hundred  bufliels  in  the  courfe  of  one  week. 

There  is  a  large  Roman  catholic  church  in  the  tov^m  of  Detroit,  and 
another  on  the  oppofite  fide,  called  the  Huron  church,  from  its 
having  been  devoted  to  the  ufe  of  the  Huron  Indians.  The  ftreets  of 
Detroit  arc  generally  crowded  with  Indians  of  one  tribe  or  other,  and 
amongft  them  you  fee  numberlel's  old  fquaws  leading  about  tlicir 
daughters,  ever  ready  to  difpofe  of  them,  pro  tempore,  to  the  higheil 
bidder.  At  night  all  the  Indians,  except  fiich  as  gci;  admittance  into 
private  houfes,  and  remain  there  quietly,  are  turned  out  of  the  town,  and 
the  gates  fliut  upon  them. 

The  American  oflicers  here  have  endeavoured  to  their  utmoft  to  im- 
prefs  upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians  an  idea  of  their  own  faperiority  over 
the  Britifh ;  but  as  they  are  very  tardy  in  giving  thefe  people  any  pre- 
fents,  they  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  their  words.  General  Wayne, 
from  continually  promifing  them  prefents,  but  at  the  lame   time  always 

Z  z  '  poilponing 
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'poflponing  the  delivery  when  they  come  to  a(k  for  tiiem,  has  figni-- 
fi:ant!y  been  nicknamed  by  them,  General  Wabaiig,  that  is  General. 
To-niorrov/. 

The  country  around  Detroit  is  very  n:iuch  clcarcLh  and  lo  likcwils  is 
that  on  the  Britifn  fide  of  the  river  for  a  confiderable  way  above  tlie 
town.  The  kttlements  e:;tcnd  nearly  as  far  as  Lake  Karon.  ;  but 
beyond  tliC  River  La  Tranche,  whicli  foils  into  Lake  St,  Clair,  they  are 
fcattered  very  th'.nly  along  the  fliores.  The  banks  of  the  River  Li 
Trenthe,  or  Tliamcs,  as  it  is  now  called,  are  increaling  very  fafc  iii- 
population,  as  1  before  mentioned,  owing  to  the  great  emigration 
thither  of  people  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Niagara,  and  of  Detroit 
alfo  fmce  it  has  been  evacuated  by  the  British.  We  made  an  excurfion,. 
one  morning  in  our  little  boat  as  far  as  Lake  St.  Clair,  but  met  with 
nothing,  either  amcnglt  the  inliabitar.ts,  or  in  the  fice  of  the  country,, 
particularly  defei\'ing  of  mention.  The  country  round  Detroit  is  un- 
commonly flat,  and  in  none  of  the  rivers  is  there  a  fall  fufliclent  to  turn 
even  a  grill:  mill.  The  current  of  Detroit  River  itielf  is  ftronger  than 
that  of  any  others,  and  a  floating  mill  v/as  once  invented  by  a  French- 
man, which  was  chained  in  the  middle  of  that  river,  v.diere  it  v/as  thought 
the  flream  would  be  fufficiently  fwift  to  turn  the  water  wheel  :  the 
building  of  it  was  attended  with  confiderable  expence  to  the  inhabitants, 
but  after  it  was  finifhed  it  by  no  means  anfwered  their  expeflations. 
They  grind  their  corn  atprefent  by  wind  miilis,  which  I  do  net.  remem- 
ber to  have  feen  in  any  other  part  of  North  America. 

The  foil  of  the  country  bordering  upon  Detroit  River  is  rich  though 
light,  and  it  produces  good  crops  both  of  Lndian  corn  and  vrheat.  The 
climate  is  much  more  healthy  than  that  of  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Niagara  River;  intermittent  fevers  however  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  diforders.  The  fummiers  are  intenfely  hot,  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  often  rifing  above  loo;  yet  a  v.'intcr  feldom  pafies  over 
but  what  fnov/  remains  on  the  grouiKi  for  two  or  three  months. 

Whilil:  vv'e  remained  at  Detroit,  we  had  to  determine  upon  a  point  of 
feme  moment  to  us  travellers,  namely,  upon  the  route  by  which  to  return 
kick  towards  the  Atlantic.  None  of  us  felt  much  inclined  to  crofs  the  lake 

a'jaiii 
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again  to  Fort  Er:?,  v/e  at  once  therefore  laid  aiide  all  thouglits  of  return- 
ing that  way.  Two  chcr  routes  then  prefented  themfelves  for  our  cca- 
fideration;  the  one  was  to  proceed  ky  land  from  Detroit,  through  tiic 
north  weftern  territory  of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  the  head  v/aters  of 
fome  one  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Ohio,  having  reached  which, 
we  might  afterwards  have  proceeded  upwards  or  downwards,  as  we  found 
moft  expeoicnt ;  the  other  was  to  crofs  by  v/ater  to  Prcfqu'  Ille,  on 
the  fouth  fide  cf  Lake  Erie.,  and  thence  go  down  French  Creek  and  tlic 
Alleghany  River,  as  f:s  as  Pittfourgh  on  the  Ohio,  where  being  arrived 
Vv'e  fliould  likcwife  have  had  the  choice  of  defcending  the  Ohio  and 
Miffiflippi,  or  of  going  on  to  Philadelphia,  through  Pennfylvania,  ac- 
cording as  we  fliould  find  circumftances  moll  convenient.  The  firfl  of 
thefe  routes  was  moft  fuited  to  our  inclination,  but  we  foon  found  that 
we  muffc  give  over  all  thoughts  of  proceeding  by  it.  The  way  to  have 
proceeded  would  have  been  to  fet  out  on  horfeback,  taking  with 
us  fufficient  provifions  to  lalt  for  a  journey  througli  a  forcfl  of  up- 
wards of  tvv'o  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  truiling  our  horfes  to 
the  food  which  they  could  pick  up  for  themfelves  amongd  the  budies. 
There  was  no  pollibility  of  procuring  horfes,  however,  for  hire  at  Detroit 
or  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  we  purchafed  them,  which  could  not 
have  been  done  but  at  a  moft  exorbitant  price,  we  ihou.ld  have  found  it 
a  difficult  matter  perhaps  to  have  got  rid  of  them  when  we  had  ended 
our  land  journey,  unlefs  indeed  we  chofe  to  turn  them  adrift  in  the 
woods,  which  would  not  have  been  perfeiftly  fuitable  to  our  finances. 
But  independent  of  this  confideration  there  was  another  ob.lacle  in  cur 
way,  and  that  was  the  difficulty  of  procuring  guides.  The  LidiariS  v/.re 
all  preparing  to  fet  out  on  their  hunting  excurficns,  and  had  we  even 
been  able  to  have  procured  a  party  of  them  for  an  cf:ort,  tl^re  would 
have  been  fonie  nf;;,  we  Vi'ere  told,  of  their  dcferting  us  before  we 
reached  our  journey's  end.  If  they  fell  in  en  their  journcv  vAth  a  hunt- 
ing party  that  had  been  very  fuccefsful ;  if  they  can-se  to  a  place  wlierc 
there  v/as  great  abundance  of  game  j  or,  in  Ihort,  if  we  did  not  proceed 
juft  according  to  their  lancy,  i;riparient  of  every  reftraint,  and  without 
caring  in  the  leaf!,  for  the  hire  we  had  promifed  them,  ihey  v.'ouul,  per- 

Z  z   2  haps. 
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haps,  leave  us  in  the  whim  of  moment  to  (liift  for  ourfelve?  in  the  vvood?> 
a  fituation  we  had  no  defire  to  fee  ourfeh'es  reduced  to  ;  we  determir.cd 
therefore  to  proceed  by  Prefqu'  Ifle.  But  now  another  dittjcuhy  arofc, 
namely,  how  we  v/ere  to  get  there:  a  fmall  veflel,  a  very  unufual 
cumftance  indeed,  was  jufl;  about  to  fall,  but  it  was  fo  crowded  with 
paffengers,  tliat  there  was  not  a  fingle  birth  vacant,  and  moreover, 
if  there  had  been,-  we  did  not  wiili  to  depart  fo  abruptly  from  this  part  of 
the  country.  One  of  tiie  principal  traders,  however,  at  Detroit,  to  whom 
v/e  had  carried  letters,  foon  accommodated  matters  to  our  fatisfafcion, 
by  promifing  to  give  orders  to  the  mafter  of  one  of  the  lake -velll-ls,  of 
which  he  was  in  pirt  owner,  to  land  us  at  that  place.  The  vcffel  was 
to  fail  in  a  iortnight;  Vv'e  immediately  therefore  fecured  a  paffage  in  her, 
and  having  fettled  with  tlie  mafter  that  he  Ihould  call  for  us  at  Pi-Ialden, 
we  fet  off  once  more  for  that  pl,:ce  in  cur  little  boat,  and  in  a  few  hours, 
from  the  time  we  quitted  Detroit,  arrived  there. 
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Prefents  delivered  to  the  Indians  on  the  Part  of  the  Britijlj  Government. — 
Mode  of  dijlributing  them.- — Reafons  ivhy  given. — IFhat  is  the  befi 
Method  of  conciliating  the  good  Will  of  the  Indians. — Little  pains  taken 
by  the  Americajis  to  keep  up  a  good  Undenlanding  icith  the  Indians. — . 
Cojifejuences  thereof. — IFar  bet-ween  the  Americans  and  Indians. — A  brif 
Account  of  it. — Peace  concluded  by  General  IVaync. — Not  likely  to 
remain  permanent, — Why. — Indian  Mar.ner  of  making  Peace  dcjcribed, 

Maklen,  Ofcober. 

A  DJOINING  to  our  friend's  houfe  at  Maiden  ftands  an  ex- 
terifive  range  of  (lorehoufes,  for  the  reception  of  the  prefents 
yearly  made  by  government  to  the  Indians  m  this  part  of  the  country, 
in  which  feveral  clerks  are  kept  ccnf.antly  employed.  Vttiove  we  had 
been  long  at  Maiden  we  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  fome  of  the  pre- 
fents 
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Tents  deli\-ered  out.  A  number  of  chiefs  of  different  tribes  had  pre- 
vioully  con^.e  to  our  friend,  who  is  at  the  Iiend  of  the  department  i:i 
this  quarter,  :ind  had  given  to  him,  each,  a  bundle  of  httle  bits  of  cedar 
wood,  about  the  thicknels  of  a  fa:all  pocket  boi^k  pencil,  to  remind  him 
of  the  exaeT:  nu.iiber  of  individuals  in  each  tribe  that  expected  to  fliare 
the  bounty  of  their  great  father.  Tiie  flicks  iii  thefe  bund'es  were  of 
different  lengths,  the  longefi:  denoted  the  nuinber  of  warriors  in  the 
tribe,  the  next  in  fize  the  number  of  vv^omen,  and  the  fmalleft  the  num- 
ber of  children.  Our  friend  on  receiving  them  handed  them  over  to 
his  clerks,  wi:o  made  a  memorandum  in  tlieir  books  of  the  contents  of 
each  bundle,  and  of  the  perfons  that  gave  them,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
prefents  accordingly.  The  day  fixed  upon  for  the  delivery  of  the  pre- 
fents  was  bright  and  fair,  and  being  in  every  refpedl  favourable  fjr  the 
purpcfc,  the  clerks  began  to  make  the  necefiary  arrangements  accord- 
ingly. 

A  number  of  large  flakes  were  firil:  fixed  down  in  different  parts  of 
the  lawn,  to  each  of  which  was  attached  a  label,  with  the  name  of  the 
tribe,  and  the  number  of  perfons  in  it,  who  were  to  be  provided  for; 
then  were  brought  out  from  the  ilores  feveral  bales  of  thick  blankets, 
of  blue,  fcarlet,  and  brown  cloth,  and  of  coarfe  figured  cottons,  topether 
with  large  rolls  of  tobacco,  guns,  liints,  powder,  balls,  fhot,  cafe-knives, 
ivory  and  horn  combs,  looking-glaffes,  pipe-tomahav/ks,  hatchets, 
fciffars,  needles,  vermilion  in  bags,  copper  and  iron  pots  and  kettles, 
the  whole  valued  ?.t  about  £.  500  ll:erling.  The  bales  of  goods  beinp- 
opened,  the  blankets,  cloths,  and  cottons  were  cut  up  into  Ihiall  pieces, 
each  fufiicient  to  make  for  one  perfbn  a  wrapper,  a  fhirt,  a  pair  of  leg- 
gings, or  whatever  elfe  it  was  intended  for;  and  the  portions  (jf  the  dif- 
ferent articles  intended  for  each  tribe  Vv'ere  thrown  together  in  aheap, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  flake  which  bore  its  name.  This  bufmefs  took  up 
feveral  hours,  as  there  were  no  lefs  than  four  hundred  ojid  twenty  In- 
dians to  be  ferved.  ]'<o  liquor,  nor  any  (ilver  ornainents,  except  to 
favourite  chiefs  in  private,  are  ever  given  on  the  part  of  govcrnnient  to 
the  Indians,  notwithflanding  they  are  fo  fund  of  both  j  and  a  ti-ader  who 
attempts  to  give  tlicfc  articles  to  them  in  exchange  for  the  prclbnts  they 

have 
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have  received  from  government,  or,  Indeed,  who  takes  from  them,  on 
any  conditions,  their  prefents,  is  liable  to  a  very  heavy  penalty  for  every 
fuch  aQ,  by  the  laws  of  the  province. 

The  prefents  having  been  all  prepared,  the  chiefs  v/ere  ordered  to 
affemble  their  warriors,  who  were  loitering  about  the  grounds  at  the 
outfide  of  the  lawn.  In  a  few  minutes  they  all  came,  and  having  been 
drawn  up  in  a  large  circle,  our  friend  delivered  a  fpeech  on  the  occafion, 
without  v/hich  ceremony  no  bufmefs,  according  to  Indian  cuflom.,  is  ever 
tranfaded.  In  this  they  were  told,  "  That  their  great  and  good  father, 
who  lived  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  big  lake  (meaning  thereby  the 
king)  was  ever  attentive  to  the  happinefs  of  all  his  faithful  people;  and 
that,  with  his  accuftomed  bounty,  he  had  fent  the  prefents  which  nov/  lay 
before  them  to  his  good  children  the  Indians  ;  that  he  had  fent  the 
guns,  the  hatchets,  and  the  ammunition  for  the  young  men,  and  the 
clothing  for  the  aged,  women,  and  children  ;  that  he  hoped  the 
young  men  wuuld  have  no  occafion  to  employ  their  weapons  in  fighting 
againfl  enemies,  but  merely  in  hunting ;  and  that  he  recommended  it  to 
them  to  be  attentive  to  the  old,  and  to  fliare  bountifully  with  them  what 
they  gained  by  the  chace  ;  that  he  trufted  the  great  fpirit  would  give 
them  bright  funs  and  clear  ildes,  and  a  iavourable  feafon  for  hunting;  and 
that  wIku  another  year  fliould  pafs  over,  if  he  Hill  continued  to  find 
them  good  children,  he  would  not  fail  to  renew  his  bounties,  by  fending 
them  more  prefents  from  acrofs  the  big  lake. 

This  fpeech  was  delivered  in  Englilli,  but  interpreters  attended,  who 
repeated  it  to  the  different  tribes  in  their  refpedive  languages,  paragraph 
by  paragraph,  at  the  end  of  every  one  of  which  the  Indians  fi"gnified 
their  fatisfadion  by  a  loud  coarfe  exclamation  of  "  Hoah !  Hoah!"  The 
fpeech  ended,  the  chicl's  were  called  forward,  and  their  icveral  heaps 
were  ihewn  to  them,  and  con:imitted  to  thur  care.  They  received  them 
with  thanks,  and  beckoning  to  tli.ir  warriors,  a  num'jer  of  young 
men  quickly  ftarted  from  the  crowd,  and  in  Icfs  llv.vA  three  minutes 
the  pref-n'5  were  conveyed  from  th-;  lawn,  and  laden  en  board 
the  canoes,  in  waiung  to  convey  tlicm  to  the  iilani  and  adjacent 
yillages.  The  utmoft  regularity  and  propriety  vvas  manifcfled  on  this 
o  occafion 
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cccrifion  in  the  behaviour  of  every  Indian;  there  v/as  not  tb.e  fmallefl 
wrangling  amongfi;  them  about  their  prefrnts ;  nor  was  the  leaft  Ipark 
of  JL-alouly  obferva[)!e  in  any  one  tribe  aboiU  what  the  other  had  re- 
ceived;  each  one  took  up  the  heap  allotted  to  it,  and  departed  without 
Ipeaking  a  word. 

Beiides  the  prefents,  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed,  others  of  a  difl'erent 
nature  again,  namely,  provificns,  were  dealt  out  this  year  amonglb  cer- 
tain tribes  of  the  Indians  that  were  encamped  on  the  il'land  of  Bois 
Blanc.  Thefe  were  fomc  of  the  tr'bes  that  had  been  at  war  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  whofe  vill:ges,  fields  of  corn,  and 
{lores  of  provilions  had  been  totally  deftroyed  during  the  conteft  by 
General  Wayne,  and  who  having  been  thereby  bereft  of  every  means 
of  fupport,  had  come,  as  foon  as  peace  v/as  concluded,  to  beg  for  fub- 
fiftence  from  their  good  friends  the  Britiih.  "  Our  enemies,"  laid  they, 
**  have  deftroyed  our  villages  and  ftores  of  provifions ;  our  women 
"  and  children  are  left  without  food ;  do  you  then,  who  call  yourfelves 
**  our  friends,  fliew  us  now  that  you  really  are  fo,  and  give  them  food 
"  to  eat  till  the  fun  ripens  our  corn,  and  the  great  fpirit  gives  another 
*'  profp^rous  feafon  for  hunting."  Their  requeft  v/as  at  once  complied 
with  ;  a  large  ftorehoufe  was  ereded  on  the  iiland,  and  Riled  with 
provifians  at  the  expence  of  government  for  their  ufe,  and  regularly 
twice  a  week  the  clerks  in  the  Indian  department  went  over  to 
diftribute  them.  About  three  barrels  of  faked  pork  or  beef,  as 
many  of  flour,  beans  or  peas,  Indian  corn,  and  about  two  carcafes  of 
frefli  beef,  were  generally  given  out  each  time.  Tl7.ere  articles 
of  provifion  the  Indians  received,  not  in  the  thankful  manner  in 
which  they  did  the  other  prefents,  but  feemingly  as  if  they  were  due  to 
them  of  right.  One  nation  they  think  ought  never  to  hcfitate  about 
giving  relief  to  another  in  dillrefs,  provided  it  v/as  not  at  enmity  with 
ir;  and  indeed,  were  their  white  brethren,  the  Eritiln,  to  be  ceduced  by 
any  calamity  to  a  fi-nilar  ftate  of  dillrefs,  the  Indians  v/ould  with  th.e 
utmoft  checradncfs  ihare   v/itii  diem  their  provifions  to  the  very  laft. 

The  prefents  delivered  to  ihe  Indians,  together  with  the  falaries  of 
the  officers  in  the  Indian  departmeiit,  arc  computed  to  coft  the  crown, 

as 
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as  I  before  mentioned,  about  ;^.  100,000  jfterling,  on  an  average,  per 
annum.  When  we  firft  gained  poffeffion  of  Canada,  the  expence  of  the 
prefents  was  much  greater,  as  the  Indians  were  then  more  numerous, 
and  as  it  was  alfo  found  neciflary  to  beftow  upon  them,  individually, 
much  larger  prefents  than  are  now  given,  in  order  to  overcome  the  vio- 
lent prejudices  againft  us  which  had  been  inftilled  into  their  minds  by 
the  French.  Thefe  prejudices  having  happily  been  removed,  and  the 
utmofb  harmony  having  been  eftablilhed  between  them  and  the  people 
on  our  frontiers,  prefents  of  a  lefs  value  even  than  what  are  now  dillri- 
buted  amongft  them  would  perhaps  be  found  fufficient  to  keep  up  that 
good  underftanding  which  nov/ fublifts  between  us;  it  could  not,  how- 
ever, be  deemed  a  very  advifable  meafure  to  curtail  them,  as  long  as  a 
pofhbility  remained  that  the  lofs  of  their  friendfliip  might  be  incurred 
thereby ;  and,  indeed,  when  we  confider  what  a  happy  and  numerous 
people  the  Indians  were  before  Europeans  intruded  themfelves  into  the 
territories  allotted  to  them  by  nature ;  when  we  confider  how  many 
thoufands  have  perifhed  in  battle,  embroiled  in  our  conteifs  for  power 
and  dominion,  and  how  many  thoufands  more  have  perifhed  by  the  ufe 
of  the  poifonous  beverages  which  we  have  introduced  amongft  them  ; 
when  we  confider  how  n:iany  artificial  wants  have  been  raifed  in  the 
minds  of  the  few  nations  of  them  that  yet  remain,  and  how  fadly  the 
morals  of  thefe  nations  have  been  corrupted  by  their  intercourfe  with 
the  whites;  when  we  confider,  finally,  that  in  the  courfe  of  fifty  years 
more  no  veftige  even  cf  thefe  once  virtuous  and  amiable  people  will 
probably  be  fcund  in  tlie  v/holc  of  that  extenfive  territory  which  lies 
between  the  MiihiTippi  and  the  Atlantic,  and  was  formerly  inha- 
bited folely  by  them ;  inftead  of  wilhing  to  leffen  the  value  or  the 
number  of  the  few  trifles  that  we  find  are  acceptable  to  them  in  their 
preient  ftate,  we  ought  rather  to  be  defirous  of  contributing  ftill  more 
largely  to  their  comfort  and  happinefs. 

Acceptable  prefents  are  generally  found  very  eflicacioiis  in  conciliating 
the  afi-cctions  of  any  uncivilized  nation  :  they  have  very  great  influence 
ovev  the  minds  of  the  Ir.dians ;  but  ^o  conciliate  tlieir  affeaions  to  tlie 
utmoll,  prefents   alone  are  not  fufficient  ;  you  muit  appear  to  have  their 
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interef!;  at  heart  in  every  refpedt;  you  mulL  affociate  with  thcTAi  j  you 
iniift  treat  them  as  men  that  are  your  equals,  and,  in  fome  meaiurc, 
even  adopt  their  native  manners.  It  was  by  fach  fteps  as  thefe  that  the 
French,  when  they  had  pOiTefiion  of  Canada,  gained  their  fixvour  in  (uch 
a  very  eminent  maimer,  and  acquired  fo  wor.derul  an  afcendcncy  over 
them.  The  old  Indians  ilill  lay,  that  they  never  v/ere  To  happy  as  when 
the  French  had  polTcHion  cf  the  country  ;  and.  Indeed,  it  i.;  a  very  re- 
markable fli.d:,  which  I  before  mentioned,  that  the  IPidians,  if  they  are 
fick,  if  they  are  hungry,  if  they  v/ant  ihelter  from  a  ftorm,  or  the  hke, 
will  always  go  to  the  houfes  of  the  old  French  fettlers  in  preference  to 
thofe  of  the  Britifh  inhabitants.  The  necelTity  of  treating  the  Indians 
with  refpe£t  and  attention  is  ftrongly  inculcated  on  the  m.inds  of  the 
Englilli  fettlers,  and  they  endeavour  to  adt  accordingly;  but  illll  they 
cannot  baniih  wholly  from' their  mind>:,  aj  the  French  do,  (hi  idea  that 
the  Indians  are  an  inferior  race  of  people  to  tiicm,  to  whicli  circum- 
flance  is  to  he  attributed  the  prediledion  of  the  Indians  for  the 
French  rather  than  ihem ;  they  all  live  togethc^r,  ho\vcvcr,  on  very 
nmicabk  terms,  and  niany  of  the  EngliQ-i  on  the  frontiers  have  in- 
deed told  me,  that  if  they  were  but  half  as  Jionell,  and  Iialfas  v/eii 
condudted  towards  one  another,  as  the  Indians  are  towards  them,  ths 
ftate  of  fociety  in  the  country  would  be  truly  enviable. 

On  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States  little  pains  have  hitherto 
been  taken  by  the  government,  and  no  pains  by  the  people,  to  gain 
the  good  will  of  the  Indians;  and  the  latter,  indeed,  in  Head  of  re- 
fpeding  the  Indians  as  an  independent  neighbouring-  nation,  have  in 
too  nrany  inftances  violated  their  rights  as  men  in  the  mo'd  flap-rant 
manner.  The  confequence  has  been,  that  the  people  on  the  irontiers 
liave  been  involved  in  all  thie  calamities  that  they  could  have  fuffered 
from  an  avengeful  and  cruel  enemy.  Nightly  murders,  robberies,  maf.. 
facres,  and  conflagrations  have  been  comnaon.  They  have  hardly  ven- 
tured to  fcir,  at  times,  beyond  the  walls  of  their  little  habitations;  and 
for  whole  nights  together  have  they  been  kept  on  the  watch,  in  arm?,  to 
refill  the  onfet  of  the  Indians.  They  have  never  dared  to  vifi;  their 
neighbours  unarmed,  nor  to  proceed  alone,  in  open  day,  on  a  j'uriiey  of 
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a  lev/  miles.  The  gazettes  of  the  United  States  have  daily  teemed  with 
the  fl-iocking  accounts  of  the  barbarities  committed  by  the  Indians, 
and  volumes  would  fcarcely  fuffice  to  tell  the  whole  of  the  dreadful 
tales. 

It  has  been  faid  by  perfons  of  the  States,  that  the  Indians  were  coun- 
tenanced in  committing  thefe  enormities  by  people  on  the  Britifli  fron- 
tiers,   and    liberal    abufe  has  been    beftowed    on    the    government    for 
having    aided,   by  dhlributing    amongft    them   guns,    tomahawks,   and 
other  hoilile  weapons.     That  the  Indians  were  incited  by  prefents,  and 
other  means,  to  act  againfl  the  people  of  the  colonies,  during  the  Ame- 
rican war,  muft  be  admitted  j  but  that,   after  peace  was  concluded,  the 
fame  line  of  conduit  was  purfued  towards  theni,  is  an  afperfion  equally 
falfe  and  malicious.   To  the  condud:  of  the  people  of  the  States  themfelvos 
alone,  and  to  no  other  caufe,  is  unqueflionably  to  be  attributed  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  warfare  between  them  and  the  Indians,  after  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  was  figned.     Inftead  of  then  taking  the  opportunity  to 
reconcile   the    Indians,    as   they   might  eafily   have   done   by  prefents, 
and  by  treating  them  with  kindnefs,  they  Hill  continued  hcftile  towards 
them;  they  looked  upon  them,   as   indeed  they  fi: ill  do,  merely  as  wild 
beails,  that  oup-ht  to  be  haniOied  from  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  adluated 
by   that   infatiable   fpirit   of  avarice,    and  that   reftlefs   and    diilatisfied 
turn  of  mind,  which  I  have  fo  frequently   noticed,  inftead  of  keeping 
within  their  territories,  Vv'here  millions  of  acres  remained  unoccupied,  but 
no  part,  however,  of  which  could  be  had  without  being  paid  for,  they 
croffcd  their  boundary  lines,  and  fixed  themfelves  in  the  territory  of  the 
Indians,  wit'iout  ever   previoudy  gaining  the  confent  of  thefe  people. 
The  Indians,  nice  about  their  boundary  line  beyond  any  other  nations, 
perhaps,  in  the  world,  that  have  fuch  extenfive  dominions  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  mace   no  fcruple   to  attack,  to  plunder,  and  even  to 
murder   thefe   intiuders,  when   a  fit  opportunity  offered.     The  whites 
endeavoured  to  reptl  their  attacks,  and  f!iot  them  with  as  much  uncon- 
cern as  tliey  would  either  a  wolf  or  a  bear.     In  their  expeditions  againfl: 
the  white  fettlers,  the  Indians  frequently  were  driven  back  with  lofs ; 
but  their  ill  fuccefs  only  urged  them  to  return  with  redoubled  fury,  and 
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their  v/ell  known  revengeful  difpofitien  leiiding  their,  on  all  cccrSionz  to 
feek  blood  for  blood,  they  were  not  merely  fatisfied  with  murdering  (■  e 
whole  families  of  the  lettlers  who  had  wounded  or  killed  their  chiefs  or  war- 
riors, but  oftentimes,  in  order  to Vppeafe  the  manes  of  their  comrades,  they 
croiTed  their  boundary  line  in  turn,  and  committed  moft  dreadful  depre- 
dations amongft  the  peaceable  white  inhabitants  in  the  States,  who  were  in 
no  manner  implicated  in  the  ill  conduit  of  the  nisn  who  had  encroached 
upon  the  Indian  territories.  Here  alfo,  if  they  happened  to  be  repulfed, 
or  tolofe'a  friend,  they  returned  to  feek  frefh  revenge  j  and  as  it  fcldoin 
happened  that  thev  did  efcape  withou':  lofs,  their  exceffes  and  barbarities, 
inftead  of  diminifhing,  were  becoming  greater  every  year.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  government  was  at  laiT:  directed  towards  the  melancholy 
fituation  of  the  fettlers  on  the  frontiers,  and  tlie  refult  was,  that  con- 
grefs  determined  that  an  army  Ihouid  be  railed,  at  the  cxpence  of  the 
States,  to  repel  the  foe. 

An  army  was  accordingly  raifed  fome  time  about  the  year  1790,  which 
was  put  under  the  command  of  General  St.  Clair.  It  confifted  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  men  ;  but  thefe  were  not  men  thai  had  been  accuilomed 
to  contend  agai:.!!  Indians,  nor  was  the  general,  alihough  an  exp  jrieiiced 
officer,  and  v/el!  able  to  conduS  an  army  again ll  a  regular  force,  at 
all  qualified,  as  many  perfons  had  forefeen,  and  the  event  proved,  to 
command  on  an  expedition  of  f.ich  a  nature  as  he  was  nov/  about  to  be 
engaged  in. 

St.  Clair  advanced  with  his  army  into  the  Indiim  territory;  occafional 
fkirmifhes  took  place,  but  the  Indians  flill  kept  retreating  before  him, 
as  if  incapable  of  making  any  refiftance  againft  fuch  a  powerful  force. 
Forgetful  of  the  ftratagems  of  the  artful  enemy  he  had  to  contcn.l  with, 
he  boldly  followed,  till  at  lafl,  having  b^cn  drawn  far  ir,to  their 
territory,  and  to  a  fpot  fuitable  to  tiieir  purpofe,  the  Indians  attacked 
him  on  all  fides  ;  his  men  were  thrown  into  confufion  ;  in  vain  iie  at- 
tempted to  rally  them.  The  Indians,  emboldened  by  the  difordcr  they 
favv  in  his  ranks,  canie  rudring  down  with  their  tomahawks  and  Icalp- 
ing  knives.  A  dreadful  havoc  enfued.  The  greater  part  of  tiie  army 
was  left  dead  on  the  fatal  field ;  and  of  thofe  that  elcaped  ilie  kr^'fe,  the 
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mofl  were  taken  prifoners.  All  the  cannon,  ammunition,  baggage,  and 
horfes  of  St.  Clair's  army  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  on  this  oc- 
cafion. 

A  great  many  young  Canadians,  and  in  particular  many  that  were 
born  of  Indian  women,  fought  on  the  fide  of  the  Indians  in  this  aiftion, 
a  circumftance  which  confirmed  the  people  of  the  States  in  the  opinion 
they  had  previoudy  formed,  that  the  Indians  were  encouraged  and  abetted 
in  their  attacks  upon  them  by  the  Britilh.  I  can  fafely  atfirm,  however, 
from  having  converfed  with  many  of  thefe  young  men  who  fought  againft 
St.  Clair,  that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy  they  left  their  homes  to 
join  the  Indians,  fearful  left  the  government  Ihould  cenfure  their  con- 
ducTr ;  and  that  in  efpoufmg  the  quarrel  of  the  Indian?,  they  were  ac- 
tuatcd  by  a  defire  to  affiil  a  people  whom  they  conceived  to  be  injured, 
more  th.an  by  an  unextinguiOied  fpirit  of  refentment  againft  men,  Vy'hom 
they  had  formerly  viewed  in  the  light  of  rebels. 

As  the  revenge  of  the  Indians  was  completely  glutted  by  this  vidory 
over  St.  Clair,  it  is  not  iniprcbable,  but  that  if  pains  had  been  taken  ina- 
incdiately  to  ncgociite  a  peace  with  them,  it  might  have  been  obtained 
on  eafy  terms;  and  had  the  boundary  line  tlien  determinatcly  agreed 
upon  been  faithfully  obferved  afterwards  by  the  people  of  the  States, 
there  is  great  rcafon  to  imagine  that  the  peace  would  have  been  a 
permanent  one.  As  this,  hov.'ever,  was  a  queftionable  meafure,  and 
the  general  opinion  v/as,  that  a  peace  could  be  made  on  better  terms  if 
preceded  by  a  vidory  on  the  part  of  the  States,  it  V'.-as  determined  to 
raife  another  army.  Liberal  fuppiies  for  that  purpofe  were  granted  by 
congrefs,  and  three  thoufand  men  were  foon  colkftcd  together. 

Great  pains  were  taken  to  cnlift  for  this  new  army  men  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  other  parts  of  the  frontiers,  wlio  had  been  accull:omed 
to  the  Intlian  mode  of  fighting;  and  a  fullicient  num.ber  cf  riile-men 
from  the  frontier  were  coUedkd,  to  form  a  very  large  regiment.  The 
command  cf  the  new  army  was  given  to  the  late  General  Wayne.  Upon 
being  appointed  to  it,  his  fiift  care  was  to  introduce  ftricl  difcipline 
amongll  liis  troops;  he  afterwards  kept  the  arm.y  in  motion  on  the* fron- 
tier, but  he  did  not  attempt  to  penetrate  £ir  into  the  Indian  country,  nor 
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to  take  any  offenfive  meaiures  agalnfl  the  enemy  for  fome  time.  This 
deliy  the  general  conceived  would  be  attended  with  two  great  advantages; 
flrd,  it  would  lerve  to  banilh  from  the  irdnds  of  his  men  all  recoUedlion 
of  tlie  defeat  of  the  late  army;  and  fecondiy,  it  would  afford  him  an 
opportunity  of  training  perfedlly  to  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting  fuch  of 
his  men  as  were  ignorant  of  it;  for  he  faw  no  hopes  of  fuccefs  but  in 
fighting  the  Indians  in  their  own  v/ay. 

When  the  men  were  fufficiently  trained  he  advanced,  but  it  was  with 
the  utmoil;  caution.  FIc  feldom  proceeded  farther  than  twelve  miles  in 
one  day;  the  march  v/as  always  ended  by  noon,  and  the  afternoon  was 
regularly  employed  in  throwing  up  flrong  intrenchn-ients  round  the 
camp,  in  order  to  feciire  the  araiy  from  any  fudden  attack  ;  and  the  fpot 
that  had  been  thus  fortified  on  one  day  was  never  totally  abandoned  un- 
til a  new  encampment  had  been  made  on  the  enfuing  one.  Moreover, 
flrong  pofcs  were  efi:ablifhed  at  the  diflance  of  forty  miles,  or  thereabouts, 
from  each  other,  in  which  guards  were  left,  in  order  to  enfure  a  fafe  re- 
treat to  the  army  in  cafe  it  fliould  not  be  fuccefsful.  As  lie  advanced. 
General  Wayne  fent  detachments  of  his  army  to  dtllroy  all  the  Indian 
villages  that  were  near  him,  and  on  thelc  occafions  the  deepeft  flrata- 
gems  were  made  ufe  of.  In  fome  inllances  his  men  threw  off  their 
clothes,  and  by  painting  their  bodies,  difguifed  thenifelves  fo  as  to  re- 
femble  Indians  in  every  refpe£t,  then  approaching  as  friends,  tliey  com- 
mitted dreadful  havoc.  Skirmilhes  alfo  frequently  took  place,  on  the 
march,  with,  the  Indims  who  hovered  round  the  army.  Thef:  termi- 
nated with  various  fuccefs,  but  m^cllly  in  favour  of  th.e  Americans ;  as  ia 
their  conduil,  the  knowledge  and  difcipline  of  regular  troops  were  com- 
bined with  all  the  cunning  and  flratagem  of  their  antagoniils. 

x^ll  this  time  the  Indians  kept  retreating,  as  thev  had  done  formerly 
before  St.  Clair ;  and  v/ithout  being  able  to  bring  on  a  decilive  engage- 
ment, General  Wayne  proceeded  even  to  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes,  fo  called 
in  contradiflindtion  to  another  River  Miami,  which  empties  itfelf  into  tlic 
Oliio.  Here  it  was  that  that  curious  correfpondence  in  refpeiTl  to  Fort 
Miami  took  place,  the  fubftance  of  v/hich  was  related  in  nicPc  cf  the 
Englilli  and  American  prints,,  and  by   whicii  General  Wayne  expofed 
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himfelf  to  tl:!e  cenlure  of  many  of  his  countrymen,  and  General,  then 
Colonel  Campbell,  who  commanded  in  the  fort,  gained  the  public  thanks 
of  tiie  traders  in  London. 

The  Miami  Fort,  fituated  on  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  was  built  by 
the  EngliHi  in  the  year  1793,  at  which  time  there  was  fome  reafon  to 
imagine  that  the  difputes  exilHng  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  would  not  have  been  quite  fo  amicably  fettled,  perhaps,  as  they 
have  been  j  at  leaf!:  that  doubtlefs  m.ufl  have  been  the  opinion  of  go- 
vernment, othervvife  they  would  not  have  given  orders  for  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  a  fort  within  the  boundary  line  of  the  United  States,  a  circum- 
flance  which  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  people  there- 
of. General  'Wayne,  it  would  appear,  had  received  no  pofitive  orders 
from  his  government  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  it :  could  he  have  gained 
polTeffion  of  it,  however,  by  a  coup-de-main,  without  incurring  any  lofs, 
he  thought  that  it  could  not  but  have  been  deemed  an  acceptable  piece 
of  fervice  by  the  public,  from  whom  he  fliould  have  received  unbounded 
applaufe.  Vanity  was  his  ruling  paflion,  and  aftuated  by  it  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  he  refolved  to  try  what  he  could  do  to  obtain  pofieflion  of  the 
fort.  Colonel  Campbell,  however,  by  his  fpirited  and  manly  anfwer  to 
the  fumnions  th:;t  was  fent  him,  to  furrender  the  fort  on  account  of  its 
being  fituated  within  the  boundary  line  of  the  States,  foon  convinced  the 
American  general  that  he  was  not  to  be  fhaken  by  his  remonftranccs  or 
intitrjidated  by  his  menaces,  and  that  his  two  hundred  men,  who  com- 
pofed  the  garrifon,  had  futncient  refolution  to  refiil  the  attacks  of  his 
army  of  three  thoufond,  whenever  he  thought  proper  to  march  againft 
the  fort.  The  main  divifion  of  the  American  army,  at  this  time,  lay  at 
the  diftance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  fort;  a  fmall  detachment  from 
it,  however,  was  concealed  in  the  woods  at  a  very  little  dillance  from 
the  fort,  to  be  ready  at  the  call  of  General  Wayne,  who,  ftrange  to  tell, 
when  he  found  he  was  not  likely  to  get  poffellion  of  it  in  confequence  of 
the  fummcns  he  fent,  v/as  fo  imprudent,  and  departed  fo  much  from  the 
dignity  of  the  general  and  the  charader  of  the  foldier,  as  to  ride  up  to 
the  fort,  and  to  ufe  the  moft  grofs  and  illiberal  language  to  the  Britifh 
foldiers  on  duty  in  it.  His  objed;  in  doing  fo  was,  I  fhould  fuppofe,  to 
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provoke  the  garrllon  to  are  upon  hia";,  in  v.'hicli  cafe  he  would  have  had 
a  pretext  for  ftorming  tlse  fort. 

Owing  to  the  great  prudence,  however,  of  Colonel  Campbell,  who  had 
ilTaed  the  ftriclell  orders  to  his  men  and  officers  to  remain  filent,  not- 
withftanding  any  infults  that  were  offered  to  them,  and  not  to  attempt  to 
fire,  unlefs  indeed  an  a<ftual  attack  \vere  made  on  the  place,  Wayne's  plan 
was  fruftrated,  much  bloodilied  certainly  f.^ved,  and  a  fscond  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America  perhaps  averted. 

General  Wayne  gained  no  great  perfonal  honour  by  his  condudl  on  this 
occafionj  but  the  circumftance  of  his  having  appeared  before  the  Bri- 
thh  fort  in  the  manner  he  did  operated  flrongly  in  his  fivour  in  refp:^^ 
to  his  proceedings  againli  the  Indians.  Thefe  people  had  beeii  t.i!i;>,':t 
to  believe  by  the  young  Canadians  that  were  amongil  them,  that  ii'  a:,y 
part  of  the  American  army  appeared  before  the  fort,  it  would  certainly 
be  fired  upon;  for  they  had  no  idea  that  the  Americans  would  have 
come  in  fight  of  it  Vi-ithout  taking  offenfive  meafurcs,  in  which  cafe  re- 
fiftance  would  certainly  have  been  made.  When,  therefore,  it  v/as  heard 
that  General  Wayne  had  not  been  fired  upon,  the  Indians  complained 
grievoully  of  their  having  been  deceived,  and  were  greatly  diiheartened 
on  finding  that  they  were  to  receive  no  afliftance  from  the  Britifli. 
Their  native  courage,  however,  did  not  altogether  forfake  them  j  they 
refolved  fpeedily  to  make  a  ll:and,  and  accordingly  having  chofen  their 
ground,  awaited  the  arrival  of  General  Wayne,  who  followed  them 
clofely. 

Preparatory  to  the  day  on  which  they  expetfled  a  general  engagement, 
the  Indians,  contrary  to  the  ufages  of  moft  nations,  obferve  a  ilvidc  faft; 
nor  does  this  abftinence  from  all  forts  of  food  diminifh  their  exertions  in 
tlie  field,  as  from  their  early  infancy  they  accuftom  themfelves  to  fading 
for  long  periods  together.  The  day  before  General  Wayne  was  expell- 
ed, this  ceremony  was  firidlly  attended  to,  and  afterwards,  having  placed 
themfelves  in  ambufh  in  the  woods,  they  waited  for  his  arrival.  He  did 
not,  however,  come  to  the  ground  on  the  day  that  they  had  imagined^ 
from  the  reports  given  them  by  their  fcouts  of  his  motions,  he 
would  have  done;  but  having  reafoa  to  think  he  woufd  come  on  th^ 
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llibfequent  da-/,  they  did  not  move  from  their  ambufh.  The  fecond  day 
paffcd  over  v/ithout  his  drawing  nearer  to  them;  but  fully  perfuaded  that 
he  would  come  up  with  them  on  the  next,  they  fcill  lay  concealed 
in  the  fame  place.  The  tliird  day  proved  to  be  extremely  rainy  and 
tempeftuous,  and  the  fcouts  having  brought  word,  that  from  the  move- 
ments General  Wayne  had  made  there  was  no  likelihood  of  his  march- 
ing towards  them  that  day,  tlie  Indians,  nov/  hungry  after  having  fafted 
for  three  entire  days,  determined  to  rife  from  their  ambufli  in  order  to 
take  fome  refrefliment.  They  accordingly  did  fo,  and  having  no  fufpi- 
cion  of  an  attack,  began  to  eat  their  food  in  fecurity. 

Before  they  began  to  eat,  the  Indians  had  divided  themfelves,  I  mull 
obfcrve,  into  three  divilions,  in  order  to  march  to  another  quarter,  where 
they  hoped  to  furcrife  the  army  of  the  States.  In  this  fituation,  how- 
ever, they  were  themfelves  furprif^d  by  General  Wayne.  He  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  from  bis  fcouts,  now  equally  cunning  with  thofe  of 
the  Indians,  of  their  proceedings,  and  having  made  fome  motions  as  if 
he  intended  to  move  to  another  part  of  the  country,  in  order  to  put  them 
off  their  guard,  he  fuddenly  turned,  and  fent  his  light  horfe  pouring 
down  on  them  when  they  leafh  expedled  it.  The  Indians  were  thrown 
into  confufion,  a  circumflance  which  with  them  never  fails  to  occafion  a 
defeat;  they  made  but  a  flint  refiftance,  and  then  fled  with  precipi- 
tancy. 

On  hii  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796,  I 
was  introduced  to  General  Wayne,  and  I  had  then  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  the  plan  of  all  liis  Indian  campaigns.  A  moft  pompous  account 
was  given  of  this  victory,  and  the  plan  of  it  excited,  as  indeed  it  well 
might,  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  the  old  officers  who  fiw  it. 
The  Indians  were  reprefented  as  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  one  behind  the 
other,  and  after  receiving  with  firmnefs  the  charge  of  the  American 
army,  as  endeavouring  with  great  Ikill  and  adroitnefs  to  turn  its  flanks, 
when,  by  tlie  fudden  appearance  of  the  Kentucky  riflemen  and  the 
light  cavalry,  they  v»'ere  put  to  flighti  From  the  regularity  with  which 
the  Indians  fought  on  this  occafion,  it  was  argued  that  they  muft  doubt- 
iefs  have  been   condud;ed  by  Britifli  oliicers  of  fkill  and  experience. 

How 
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How  abfurd  this  whole  plan  was,  however,  was  plainly  to  be  de- 
duced from  the  following  circumftance,  allowed  both  by  the  gene- 
ral and  his  aides  de  camp,  namely,  thixt  during  the  whole  action  the 
American  army  did  not  fee  fifty  Indians;  and  indeed  every  perfon  who 
has  read  an  account  of  the  Indians  mull  know  that  they  never  come 
into  the  field  in  fuch  regular  array,  but  always  fight  under  covert, 
behind  trees  or  bulhes,  in  the  moll  ii regular  manner.  Notwithftanding 
^he  great  pains  that  were  taken  formerly,  both  by  the  French  and  Englilli, 
they  never  could  be  brought  to  fight  in  any  other  m.anner.  It  was  in  this 
manner,  and  no  other,  as  I  heard  from  feveral  men  who  were  in  the  aclion 
with  them,  that  they  fought  againfi  General  Wayne;  each  one,  as  foon 
as  the  American  troops  were  defcriod,  infiantly  iheltered  himfelf,  and 
in  retreating  they  ftill  kept  under  covert.  It  was  by  fighting  them  alfo 
in  their  own  way,  and  by  fending  parties  of  his  light  troops  and  cavalry 
to  rout  them  from  their  lurking  places,  that  General  Wayne  defeated 
them  ;  had  he  attempted  to  have  drav/n  up  his  army  in  tlie  regular  order 
defcribed  in  the  plan,  he  could  not  but  have  met  with  the  lame  fate  as 
St.  Clair,  and  general  Braddock  did  on  a  former  occafion. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  Indians,  who  had  been  fliot  or  bayoneted 
as  they  attempted  to  run  from  one  tree  to  another,  v/ere  found  dead  on  the 
field  by  the  American  army.  It  is  fuppofed  that  niany  more  were 
killed,  but  the  fadt  of  the  matter  could  never  be  afecrtained  by  them  : 
a  profound  filence  was  obferved  on  the  fuhjcifl  by  the  Indians,  fo  that 
I  never  could  learn  accurately  hov/  many  of  them  had  fallen;  that 
however  is  an  immaterial  circumftance  ;  fufiice  it  to  fay  that  the  en- 
gagement loon  induced  the  Indians  to  llie  for  a  peace.  Comniiflioners 
were  deputed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  meet  their 
chiefs;  the  preliminaries  v/cre  loon  arranged,  and  a  treaty  v/a:?  concluded, 
by  which  the  Indians  relinquiihcd  a  very  confiderable  part  of  their 
territory,    bordering  upon  that  of  the  United  States. 

Ihe  laft  and  principal  ceremony  obferved  by  the  Indians,  in  conclud- 
ing a  peace,  is  that  of  burying  the  hatchet.  When  this  ceremony  came 
to  be  performed,  one  of  the  chiefs  arofe,  and  lamenting  that  the  lail: 
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peace  concluded  between  them  and  the  people  of  the  States  had 
remained  unbroken  for  fo  fhort  a  time,  and  exprelTia^  his  defire 
that  this  one  fhould  be  more  lading,  he  propofeJ  the  tearing  up  of 
a  large  oak  that  grew  before  them,  and  the  burying  of  the  hatchet  under 
it,  where  it  would  for  ever  remain  at  reft.  Another  chief  faid,  that 
trees  were  liable  to  be  levelled  by  the  ftorms;  that  at  any  rate  they 
would  decay  J  and  that  as  they  were  dcllrous  that  a  perpetual  peace 
Ihould  be  ellablidied  between  them  and  their  late  enemies,  he  conceived 
it  would  better  to  bury  the  hatchet  under  the  tall  mountain  which  arofe 
behind  the  wood.  A  third  chief  in  turn  addreikd  the  alfembly:  "  As 
"  for  me,"  faid  he,  "  I  am  but  a  man,  and  I  have  not  the  ftrengtli  of 
"  the  great  fpirit  to  tear  up  the  trees  of  the  fored  by  the  roots,  or  to  re- 
"  move  mountains,  under  which  to  bury  die  hatchet;  but  1  propofe  that 
"  the  hatchet  may  be  thrown  into  the  deep  lake,  v.here  no  m.ortal  caa 
"  ever  find  it,  and  where  it  will  remain  buried  for  ever."  This  pro- 
poial  was  joyfully  accepted  by  the  alfembly,  and  the  hatchet  was  in 
confequence  caft  with  great  folemnity  into  the  water.  The  Indians  now 
tell  you,  in  their  figurative  language,  that  there  muft  be  peace  for  ever. 
"  On  former  times,"  fay  they,  "  when  the  hatchet  was  buried,  it  was 
"  only  flightly  covered  with  a  little  earth  and  a  few  leaves,  and  being 
"  alvvavs  a  veA"/  troublefome  reftlefs  creature,  it  foon  contrived  to  fiiid 
"  its  way  above  ground,  where  it  never  failed  to  occafion  great  confufioxi 
"  between  us  and  our  white  brethren,  and  to  knock  a  great  many  good 
"  people  on  the  headj  but  now  that  it  has  been  thrown  into  the  deep 
"  lake,  it  can  never  do  any  more  mifchlef  amongft  us;  for  it  cannot  rife 
"  of  itfelf  to  the  furface  of  the  lake,  and  no  one  can  go  to  the  bottom 
"  to  look  for  it."  And  that  there  would  be  a  permanent  peace  betvveea 
them  I  have  no  doubt,  provided  that  the  people  of  the  States  would  ob- 
krve  the  articles  of  the  treaty  as  punftually  as  the  Indians  ;  but  it 
requires  little  fagacity  to  predidt  that  this  will  not  be  the  cafe,  and  that 
ere  long  the  hatchet  will  be  again  refumed.  Indeed,  a  httle  time  be- 
fore we  reached  Maiden,  mefiengers  from  the  fouthern  Indians  had  ar- 
rived to  found  the  difpofition  of  thofe  who  lived  near  the  lake,  and  try 
if  they  were  ready  and  willing  to  enter  into  a  frefh  war.     Nor  is  this 
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•eagernefs  for  war  to  be  wondered  at,  when  from  the  report  of  the  coni- 
miflioners,  who  were  fent  down  by  the  federal  governnient  to  the  iiev.- 
ftate  of  Tenaflee,  in  order  to  put  the  treaty  into  effed,  and  to  mark  out 
the  boundaries  of  that  flate  in  particular,  it  appeared  that  upwards  of 
five  thoufand  people,  contrary  to  the  ftipulation  of  the  treaty  lately  en- 
tered into  with  the  Indians,  had  encroached  upon,  and  fettled  thcmfelves 
down  in  Indian  territory,  which  people,  the  commiffioners  faid,  could 
not  be  perfuaded  to  return,  and  in  their  opinion  could  not  be  forced 
back  again  into  the  States  without  very  great  difficulty*. 

A  large  portion  of  the  back  fettlers,  living  upon  the  Indian  ft-ontiers, 
are,  according  to  the  beft  of  niy  infornmtion,  far  greater  favages  than 
the  Indians  themfelves.  It  is  nothing  uncommon,  I  am  told,  to  fee 
hung  up  in  their  chimney  corners,  or  nailed  againft  the  door  of  their  ha- 
bitations, fimilarly  to  the  ears  or  brufli  of  a  fox,  the  fcalps  which  they 
have  themfelves  torn  from  the  heads  of  tlie  Indians  whom  they  have 
fhotj  and  in  numberlefs  publications  in  the  United  States  I  have  read 
accounts  of  their  having  flayed  the  Indians,  and  employed  their  fkins  as 
they  would  have  done  thofe  of  a  v/ild  bead,  for  whatever  purpofe  they 
could  be  applied  to.  An  Indian  is  confidered  by  tliem  a:,  nothing  better 
than  adellrudive  ravenous  wild  beafl,  without  reafoii,  without  a  foul,  that 
ought  to  be  hunted  down  like  a  wolf  wherever  it  makes  its  appearance  ^ 
and  indeed,  even  amongfc  the  bettermoft  fort  of  the  inhabitants  of  thci 
weftern  country,  the  moft  illiberal  notions  are  entertained  refpcfting 
thefe  unfortunate  people,  and  arguments  for  their  banifliment,  or  rather 
extirpation,  are  adopted,  equally  contrary  to  juftice  and  to  humanity. 
"  The  Indian,"  lay  they,  "  who  has  no  idea,  or  vt  leafl  is  unwilling  to 
"  apply  hisrJelf  to  agriculture,  requires  a  thoufind  acres  of  land  for  the 
"  fupport  of  his  fimily;  an  hundred  acres  will  be  enough  for  one  of 
"  us  and  our  chii-iren;  why  then  ihould  thefe  heath?ns,  who  have  no 
"  notion  of  arts  and  nianufadures,  v/ho  never  have  made  any  improve- 
"  rnent  in  fcience,  and  have  jiever  been  the  inventors  of  any  thing 
"  new  or  ufeful  to  the  human  fpecies,  be  fuffered  to  encumber  the  foil  ?" 

•  The  fubllar.ce  o:  this  report  aj.peared  in  an  extrafl  of  a  letter  from  Lcxlnoton,  in  Kentucky, 
jvhich  I  myfc-If  law,  sr.d  wi.ici.  \.as  publifiie.'.  in  many  of  tl;e  newfpapers  in  the  United  State?. 
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"  The  fettlements  making  in  the  upper  parts  of  Georgia,  upon  the , 
*'■  fine  lands  of  the  Oconee  and  Okemulgee  rivers,  will,"  fays  Mr.  Imlay, 
fpeaking  of  the  probable  deilination  of  the  Indians  of  the  fouth  welleru 
tertiiory,  *'  bid  defiance  to  them  in  that  quarter.  The  fettlements  of 
"  French  Broad,  aided  by  Ilolllon,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them ;  and 
'■'  the  Cumberland  is  too  puifiant  to  apprehend  any  danger.  The  Spa- 
"  niards  are  in  poirefiion  of  the  Florida s  (how  long  they  will  remain 
"  lo  mufl:  depend  upon  tlicir  moderation  and  good  manners)  and  of  th.e 
"  fettlem.ents  at  the  Natchez  and  above,  which  will  foon  extend  to  tiie 
•"  fouthern  boundaries  of  Cum.berland,  fo  that  they  (the  Indians)  will 
*'  be  completely  enveloped  in  a  lew  vears.  Our  people  (alluding  to 
"  thofe  of  the  United  States)  will  continue  to  encroach  upon  them  on 
"  three  fides,  and  compel  them  to  live  more  domeftic  lives,  and  affimilate 
*'  them  to  our  mode  of  living,  or  crofs  to  the  wellern  lide  of  the 
«  Miffiffippi." 

O  Americans!  fliall  we  praife  your  judice  and  your  love  of  liberty, 
when  thus  you  talk  of  encroachments  and  compulfion?  Shall  we  com- 
mend your  moderation,  when  we  fee  ye  eager  to  gain  frefli  poflefiions, 
whilfh  ye  have  yet  millions  of  acres  within  your  own  territories  unoccu- 
pied ?  Shall  we  reverence  your  regard  for  tlie  rights  of  human  nature, 
when  we  fee  ye  bent  upon  baniihing  the  poor  Indian  from  the  land 
where  reft  the  bones  of  his  anceflors,  to  him  more  precious  than  your 
cold  hearts  can  imagine,  and  when  we  fee  ye  tvrannizing  over  the  hap- 
lefs  African,  becaufe  nature  has  ilamped  upon  him  a  con:iplexion  diffe- 
rent from  your  own? 

The  condud  of  the  people  of  the  States  towards  the  Indians  appears 
the  more  unreafonable  and  the  more  iniquitous,  when  it  is  conhdered 
that  they  are  dwindling  fift  away  of  themfelves ;  and  that  in  the  natural 
order  of  tilings  there  will  not  probably  be  a  fmgle  tribe  of  them  found 
in  exiflence  in  the  weftern  territory  by  the  time  that  the  numbers  of 
the  white  Inhabitants  of  the  country  become  fo  numerous  as  to  render 
land  one  half  as  valuable  there  as  it  is  at  prefent  within  ten  miles  of 
Philadelphia  or  New  York.  Even  in  Canada,  where  the  Indians  are 
treated  with  fo  much  kindnefs,  they  are  difappearing  faller,  perhaps,  than 

any 
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any  people  were  ever  knov/n  to  do  before  them,  and  are  making  room 
every  year  for  the  whites j  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  but  that 
at  the  end  of  lifty  years  there  will  not  be  a  fmgle  Indian  to  be  met  v/ith 
between  Quebec  and  Detroit,  except  tlie  few  p^-rhaps  that  may  be 
induced  to  lead  quiet  dom.efdc  lives,  as  a  fnall  number  now  does  in 
the  village  of  Lorette  near  Quebec,  and  at  fome  other  places  in  the 
lower  province. 

It  is  u'ell  known,  that  before  Europeans  got  any  footing  in  North  Ame- 
rica, the  increale  of  populaticui  amongft  the  Indian  nations  was  very  flow, 
as  it  is  at  this  day  amonglt  thofe  who  remain  flill  unconnofted  with  the 
whites.  Various  realbns  have  been  affigned  for  this.  It  has  been  af- 
ferted,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  Indian  is  of  a  mucli  cooler  tempera- 
ment  than  ihe  white  man,  has  lefs  ardour  in  purluit  of  the  female,  and 
is  furnhhed  with  lefs  noble  organs  of  generation.  This  aflertion  is  per- 
haps true  in  part :  they  are  chalte  to  a  proverb  when  they  come  to  Phila- 
delphia, or  any  other  of  the  large  towns,  though  they  have  a  predileftion 
in  general  for  white  women,  and  might  there  readily  indulge  their  in- 
clination ^  and  there  has  never  been  an  inilance  that  I  can  recoiled:,  of 
their  offering  violence  to  a  female  prifoner,  though  oftentimes  they  have 
carried  off  from  the  iettleinents  very  beautiful  women;  that,  however, 
they  fliould  not  have  been  gifted  by  the  Creator  with  ample  powers  to 
propagate  their  fpecies  would  be  contrary  to  every  thing  we  fee  either 
in  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  world;  it  f:ems  to  be  with  more  juflice 
that  their  flov/  increafe  is  alcribed  to  the  conduct  of  the  women.  The 
dreadful  pracftice  amongfi;  them^  of  proftituting  thernfelves  at  a  very  early 
age,  cannot  fail,  I  fliould  imagine,  to  vitiate  the  humours,  and  mull:  have 
a  tendency  to  occafion  fterihty.  Added  to  this,  they  fuckle  the  few 
children  they  have  for  feveral  years,  during  which  time,  at  leaft  amongft 
many  of  the  tribes,  they  avoid  all  connection  with  their  hulbands; 
moreover,  finding  great  inconveniency  attendant  upon  a  ftate  of  preo-- 
nancy,  when  they  are  following  their  hulbands,  in  the  hunting  feafon, 
from  one  camp  to  another,  they  have  been  accufed  of  makinp-  ufe  of 
certain  herbs,  the  fpecilic  virtues  of  which  they  are  well  acquainted  with, 
in  order  to  procure  abortion. 

If 
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If  one  or  more  of  thefe  caufes  operated  againft  the  rapid  increafe  of 
their  numbers  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans  on  the  continent,  the  fub- 
fequent  introdudiion  of  foirituous  h'quors  amongft  thcrn,  of  which  both 
men  and  women  drink  to  the  grcateft  excels  whenever  an  opportunity 
offers,  was  fufficient  in  itfelf  not  only  to  retard  this  How  increafe,  but 
even  to  occafion  a  diminution  of  their  numbers.  Intermittent  fevers  and 
various  other  diforders,  whether  arifing  from  an  alteration  in  the  climate, 
owing  to  the  clearing  of  the  woods,  or  from  the  ufe  of  the  poifonous  be- 
verages introduced  amongft  them  by  the  whites,  it  is  hard  to  lay,  have 
likewife  contributed  much  of  late  years  to  diminifli  their  numbers.  The 
Shawnefe,  one  of  the  moft  warlike  tribes,  has  been  leilened  nearly  one 
half  by  licknefs.  Many  other  reaibns  could  be  adduced  for  their  de- 
creafe,  but  it  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  them.  That  their  numbers  have 
gradually  lelfened,  as  thofe  of  the  whites  have  increafed,  for  two  centu- 
ries paft,  is  incontrovertible;  and  they  are  too  much  attached  to  old  ha- 
bits to  leave  any  room  to  imagine  that  they  will  vary  their  line  of  con- 
duit, in  any  material  degree,  during  years  to  come,  fo  that  they  mull  of 
confequence  ftill  continue  to  decreafe. 

In  my  next  letter  I  intend  to  communicate  to  you  a  few  obfervations 
that  I  have  made  upon  the  charatfler,  manners,  cuftoms,  and  perfonal  and 
'  mental  qualifications,  &c.  of  the  Indians.  So  much  has  already  been 
written  on  thefe  fubjeas,  that  I  fear  I  fliall  have  little  to  offer  to  your 
perufal  but  what  you  may  have  read  before.  I  am  induced  to  think, 
however,  that  it  -will  not  be  wholly  unpleafing  to  you  to  hear  the  obfer- 
vations of  others  confirmed  by  me,  and  if  you  Ihould  meet  widi  any 
thing  new  in  what  I  have  to  fiy,  it  will  have  the  charm  of  novelty  at 
leaft  to  recommend  it  to  your  notice.  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  a  re- 
gular detail  of  Indian  manners,  &c.;  it  would  be  abfurd  in  me,  who  have 
only  been  with  them  for  a  few  weeks,  to  attempt  to  do  fo.  If  you  wilh 
to  have  an  account  of  Indian  affairs  at  large,  you  muff  read  Le  P.  Char- 
levoix, Le  P.  Ilennipin,  Le  Hontan,  Carver,  fee.  &c.  who  have  each 
written  volumes  on  the  fubjea:. 
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A  brief  Account  of  the  Pcrfons,  Manners,  Charalcier,  ^talif cations,  mental 
and  corporeal,  of  the  Indians,  intcrfperfed  vcitlj  Anecdotes. 

Milden. 

■^17" HAT  I  fliall  firft  take  notice  of  in  the  perfons  of  the  Indians,  is 
the  colour  of  their  fkins,  which,  in  fad:,  coniliLiites  the  moft 
ftrlking  diruiidion  between  their  perfons  and  oars.  In  general  their 
fkin  is  of  a  copper  caft ;  but  a  moil  wonderful  difference  of  colour  is  ob- 
feivablc  ai^ongil  ihcm  ;  fome,  in  whofe  veins  there  is  no  realbn  to  thinic 
that  anv'  oihcr  than  Lidian  blood  flows,  not  having  darker  complexions 
than  natives  of  the  fouth  of  France  or  of  Spain,  whiift  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, a;e  nearly  as  black  as  negroes.  Many  perfons,  and  particularly  fome 
of  the  HM  if  refpciTlable  ol  the  French  niiiiionaries,  whofe  long  refidencc 
amongfi:  the  Indians  ought  to  have  made  them  competent  judges  of  the 
matter,  have  been  of  opinion,  that  their  natural  colour  does  not  vary 
from  ours ;  and  that  the  darknefs  of  their  complexion  arifes  wholly  from 
their  anointing  thetnfeivcs  fo  frequently  with  uncluous  fubftances,  and 
from  their  expoiing  themfelves  fo  much  to  the  fmoke  of  wood  fires,  and 
to  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun.  But  although  it  is  certain  that  they 
think  a  dark  complexion  vesy  becoming;  that  they  take  great  pains  from 
their  earliefl  age  to  acquire  fuch  an  one ;  and  that  many  of  them  do,  in 
procefs  of  time,  contrive  to  vary  their  original  colour  very  confiderably ; 
;ilthough  it  is  certain  likewife,  that  when  firfl:  born  their  colour  diiters 
but  little  from  ours ;  yet  it  appears  evident  to  me,  that  t!:!e  greater  part 
of  them  are  indebted  for  their  different  hues  to  nature  alone.  I  have 
been  induced  to  form  this  opinitiU  from  the  following  confideration, 
namely ;  tliat  thofe  children  which  are  born  of  parents  of  a  dark  colour 
are  almoil  univerfally  of  the  f-ime  dark  call:  as  thote  from  whom  they 
fprang.  Nekig,  that  is,  The  Little  Otter,  an  Ottovv'ay  chief  of  great  no- 
toriety, whofe  village  is  on  Detroit  River,  and  with  whom  we  have  be- 
come intimately  acquainted,  has  a  complexion  that  differs  but  httlc  from 
8  thai; 
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t!}at  cf  aa  African ;  and  his  little  boys,  who  are  the  very  image  of  the 
father,  are  iull  as  black  as  himfelf.  With  regard  to  Indian  children  be- 
in:;  white  on  tlieir  firil;  coming  into  the  world,  it  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  concluded  from  thence,  that  they  would  remain  fo  if  their  niotiiers  did 
not  bedaub  them  with  greafe,  herb?,  &:,c.  as  it  is  well  known  tliat  negro 
children  are  not  perfedly  black  when  born,  nor  indeed  for  many  months 
afterwards,  but  that  they  acquire  their  jetty  hue  gradually,  on  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air  and  fun,  juft  as  in  the  vegetable  world  the  tender  blade, 
on  firfl  peeping  above  ground,  turns  froin  white  to  a  pale  greeniili  colour, 
and  afterwards  to  a  deeper  green. 

Though  I  remarked  to  you  in  a  former  letter,  that  the  MiffilTaguis, 
who  live  about  Lake  Ontario,  were  of  a  mucii  darker  call:  than  any  other 
tribe  of  Lidians  I  met  with,  yet  I  do  not  think  that  the  different  fnades 
of  complexion  obfervable  amongfl:  the  Lidians  are  fo  much  confined  to 
particular  tribes  as  to  particular  families;  for  even  amongft  the  Miflif- 
faguis  I  faw  feveral  men  that  were  comparatively  of  a  very  light  colour. 
Judging  of  the  Creeks,  Cherokees,  and  other  fouthern  Indians,  from 
what  I  have  feen  of  them  at  Philadelphia,  and  at  other  tov/ns  in  the  States, 
whither  they  often  come  in  large  parties,  led  either  by  bufincls  or  cu- 
riofity,  it  appears  to  me  that  their  fkin  has  a  redder  tinge,  and  more 
warmth  of  colouring  in  it,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  than  that  of  the 
Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes ;  it  appears  to  me  alfo,  that 
there  is  lefs  difference  of  colour  amongfc  them  than  amonglf  thofe  lalt 
mentioned. 

Amongll  the  female  Indians  alfo,  in  general,  there  is  a  much  greater 
famenefs  of  colour  than  amongft  the  men.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
feen  any  of  a  deeper  complexion  than  what  might  be  termed  a  dirty  cop- 
per colour. 

The  Indians  univerfally  have  long,  ftraight,  black,  coarfe  hair,  and 
black  eyes,  rather  fmall  than  full  lized ;  they  have,  in  general,  alfo, 
high  prominent  cheek  bones,  and  iharp  fmall  nofes,  rather  inclining  to 
an  aquiline  ihape ;  tlicy  have  good  teeth,  and  their  breath,  in  general,  is 
as  Aveet  as  tliat  of  a  human  being  can  he.  The  men  are  for  the  moft  part 
very  well  made  ;  it  ib  a  aiofl  rare  circumfiance  to  meet  with  a  deformed 
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perfon  amongCl:  iliem  :  they  are  remarkably  ilraight;  have  fall  opcsi 
chefls ;  their  walk  is  i^rm  and  creft,  and  many  amongfi  them  have  really 
a  dignified  deportment.  Very  few  of  them  are  under  the  middle  ftature, 
and  none  of  them  ever  become  very  fat  or  corpulent.  You  may  occa- 
fionally  fee  amongft  them  ftout  robull:  men,  clofely  put  together,  but  in 
general  they  are  but  (lightly  made.  Their  legs,  arms,  and  hands,  are  for 
the  moft  part  extremely  well  fiiaped  ;  and  very  many  amongll:  them  would 
be  deemed  handfome  men  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

The  women,  on  the  contrary,  are  moftly  under  the  middle  fize;  and 
have  higher  cheek  bones,  and  rounder  faces  than  the  men.  They 
•have  very  ungracetul  carriages  ;  walk  with  their  toes  turned  con- 
fiderably  inwards,  and  with  a  Ihufiling  gait;  and  as  they  advance  in  years 
they  grow  remarkably  fat  and  coarfe.  I  never  fuv  an  Indian  woman  of  the 
age  of  thirty,  but  what  her  eyes  were  funk,  her  forehead  wrinkled,  her  fkin 
loofe  and  fhrivelled,  and  her  whole  perfon,  in  Ihort,  forbidding;  yet,  when 
young,  their  faces  and  perfons  are  really  pleafmg,  not  to  fay  fometimes 
very  captivating.  One  could  hardly  imagine,  without  wltneffing  it,  that  a 
few  years  could  poflibly  make  fuch  an  alteration  as  it  does  in  their  perfons. 
This  fudden  change  is  chiefly  cv/ing  to  the  drudgery  impofed  on 
them  by  the  men  after  a  certain  age ;  to  their  expofing  themfelves  fo 
much  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun  ;  fitting  lb  continually  in  the  fmoke 
of  wood  fires ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  general  cuftom  of  proilituting 
themfelves  at  a  very  early  age. 

Though  the  Indians  are  profufely  furnifhed  with  hair  on  their  heads, 
yet  on  none  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  ufually  covered  with 
it  amongft  us,  is  the  fmalleil  fign  of  hair  vifible,  except,  indeed, 
on  the  chins  of  old  men,  where  a  few  llender  ftroggling  hairs  are 
fometimes  feen,  not  different  from  what  may  be  occaflonaliy  iccn  on 
women  of  a  certain  age  in  Europe.  Many  perfons  have  fuppofed  that 
the  Indians  have  been  created  without  hair  on  thofe  parts  of  the  body 
where  it  appears  v/anting ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  opinion,  that 
nature  has  not  been  lels  bouiitiful  to  them  than  to  us;  and  that  this 
apparent  deficiency  of  liair  is  wholly  owing  to  their  pluck'ng  it  out 
themfelves  by  the  rocts,  as  loon  as  it  appears  above  the  Ikin.     It  is 
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well  known,  indeed,  th..t  the  Indians  have  a  great  difiike  to  hilr,  and 
that  fuch  of  tlie  men  as  are  anibitious  of  appearing  gayer  than  tlie  rePr, 
pluck  it  not  only  frcni  their  eye-brows  and  eve-Liiiie.^,  but  ailb 
from  every  part  of  the  head,  except  one  fpot  on  the  bick  part  cf  the 
crown,  where  they  leave  a  long  lock.  For  my  own  part,  from  every 
thing  I  have  fQen  and  heard,  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that  if  an  Indian  were 
to  lay  afide  this  cuRom  of  plucking  out  the  hair,  he  would  not  only 
have  a  beard,  but  li';ev/iie  Iiair  on  the  fame  parts  of  the  body  as  Vv'hite 
people  have;  I  think,  however,  at  the  fame  time,  that  tliis  hair  would 
be  much  finer,  and  not  grow  as  thickly  as  upon  our  bodies,  iKOtwir'-ifiand- 
ing  that  the  hair  of  their  heads  is  fo  mu('h  thicker  than  ours.  Tlie  ftiW 
hairs  that  are  feen  on  the  faces  of  old  men  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
careleffnefs  of  eld  people  about  their  external  appearance. 

To  pluck  out  their  hair,  all  fuch  as  have  any  connedion  with  the 
traders  make  ufe  of  a  p)liable  worm,  formed  of  flattened  brafs  wire. 
This  inftrument  is  clofely  applied,  in  its  open  ftate,  to  the  furface  of  the 
body  where  the  hair  grows ;  it  is  then  comprefled  by  the  finger  and 
thumb;  a  great  number  of  hairs  are  caught  at  once  between  the  fpiral 
evolutions  of  the  wire,  and  by  a  fudden  twitch  they  are  all  drawn 
out  by  the  roots.  An  old  fquaw,  with  one  of  thefe  inftruments,  would 
deprive  you  of  your  beard  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  a  flight  application 
of  the  w^orm  two  or  three  times  in  the  year  u'ould  be  fufficient  to  keep 
your  chin  fmooth  ever  afterv/ards.  A  very  great  number  of  the  white 
people,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maiden  aiid  Detroit,  from  having  fub- 
mitted  to  this  operation,  appear  at  firft  fight  as  little  indebted  to  nature 
for  beards  as  the  Indians.  The  operation  is  very  painful,  but  it  is  foon 
over,  and  when  one  confiders  how  much  time  and  trouble  is  laved  and 
eafe  gained  by  it  in  the  end,  it  is  only  furprifing  that  more  peopb 
do  not  fummon  up  rciolution,   and   patiently  fubmit  to  it. 

The  long  lock  of  liair  on  the  top  of  the  head,  with  the  ll.in  on  which 
it  grows,  conftitutc^  the  true  Icalp;  and  in  fealping  a  peribn  that  has  a 
full  he^d  of  hair,  an  experienced  warrior  never  thinks  of  taking  off  more 
of  thr  ikin  than  a  bit  of  about  the  llze  of  a  crown  piece,  from  the  part 
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of  the  head  where  th/j  lock  is  ufualiy  left.  They  ornament  this  folitir;/ 
lock  of  hair  with  bcaJj,  lii/er  trinkets,  &c.  and  on  grand  occafions  with 
feathers,  Th;  women  do  r.ot  pl'ick  any  of  the  hair  from  off  their  heads, 
and  pride  themfelves  upon  havinj  it  as  long  as  poffible.  They  com- 
monly wear  it  neatly  pkited  up  berdnd,  and  divided  in  iront  on  i\\z 
middle  of  the  forehead.  When  they  wi Ih  to  appear  finer  than  ufuil, 
they  paint  the  fmall  part  of  the  Ikin,  which  appears  on  the  feparation  of 
the  hair,  with  a  ftreak  of  veimilion  ;  when  neatly  done,  it  looks 
extremely  v/ell,  and  forms  a  pleafmg  contrail  to  the  jetty  black  of  their 
hair. 

The  Indian'^',  v:\\o  have  any  dealings  wiili  the  Englilh  or  American 
traders,  and  all  of  tlsem  have  that  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  tlie 
call:  of  the  Milhilippi,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  lakes 
to  the  north-well,  have  now  totally  laid  afide  the  ufe  of  fars  and 
fkins  in  their  drefs,  except  for  their  Ihoes  or  moccafms,  and  fometimes 
for  their  legging?,  as  they  find  they  can  exchange  them  to  advantage  for 
blankets  and  woollen  cloths,  &c.  which  they  confider  likewife  as  much 
more  agreeable  and  commodious  materials  for  wearing  apparel.  The 
moccaiin  is  made  of  the  ih'n  of  the  deer,  elk,  or  buffalo,  which  is 
commonly  drelled  without  the  hair,  and  rendered  of  a  deep  brown 
colour  by  being  expolcd  to  the  finoke  of  a  wood  fire.  It  is  formed  of 
a  fingle  piece  of  leatlier,  with  a  fjam  from  the  toe  to  the  inflep,  and 
another  behind,  fimilar  to  that  in  a  ccimion  ihoe;  by  means  of  a  thong, 
it  is  fafcened  round  the  inilep,  jull  under  tlie  ankle-bone,  an.l  is  thus 
made  to  fit  very  clofe  to  the  foot.  Round  that  part  where  the  foot  is  pnt 
in,  a  flap  of  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two  is  left,  which  hangs  Icofs-Iy 
down  over  the  firing  by  which  the  moccafin  is  faflenedj  and  this  flan, 
as  alfo  tlie  f.a::i,  are  taflefally  ornamented  v/ith  porcupine  quids 
and  beads:  the  llap  is  edged  with  tin  or  copper  tags  filled  with  fcarlet  Iiair, 
if  the  moccafin  be  intended  for  a  man,  and  with  ribands  if  for  a  woman. 
An  ornamented  moccafin  of  thds  Ibrt  is  only  worn  in  drefs,  as  the  orna- 
ments are  expeniive,  and  the  leather  loon  wears  out;  one  of  plain 
leather  anfwers  lor  ordinary  ufe.     Many  of  the  white  people  on  ihe  Iii- 
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dian  frontiers  wear  this  kind  of  flioej  but  a  perfon  not  accuftomed  to  walk 
in  it,  or  to  walk  barefoot^  cannot  wear  it  abroad,  on  a  rough  road,  with- 
out great  inconvenience,  as  every  unevennefs  of  furface  is  felt  through 
the  leather,  which  is  foft  and  pliable  :  in  a  houfe  it  is  tlie  mofi;  agreeable 
fortof  fhoe  that  can  be  imagined:   the  Indians  wear  it  univeriallv. 

Above  the  nioccajjn  all  the  Indians  v/ear  what  are  called  leg- 
gings, which  reach  from  the  indep  to  tlie  middle  of  the  thigh.  They 
are  commonly  made  of  blue  or  fcarlet  cloth,  and  are  formed  !b  as  to  fit 
clofe  to  the  limbs,  like  the  modern  pantaloons  j  but  the  edges  of  the 
cloth  annexed  to  the  feam,  inftead  of  being  turned  in,  cvc  kfi  on  the 
outfide,  and  are  ornamented  with  beads,  ribands,  &c.  when  the  leg- 
gings are  intended  for  drcfs.  Many  of  the  young  warriors  are  fo  delirou* 
that  their  leggings  fliould  fit  them  neatly,  that  they  make  the  fquaws, 
who  are  the  tailors,  and  really  very  good  ones,  fow  them  tight  on  their 
limbs,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  taken  off,  and  they  continue  to  wear  them 
conftantly  till  they  are  reduced  to  rags.  The  leggings  are  kept  up  by 
means  of  two  firings,  one  on  the  outfide  of  each  thigh,  which  are  faf- 
tened  to  a  third,  that  is  tied  round  the  w^aifl. 

They  alio  wear  round  the  waifl  another  firing,  from  which  are  fuf- 
pended  two  little  aprons,  fomewhat  more  than  a  foot  fquare,  one 
hanging  down  before  and  the  other  behind,  and  under  thefe  a  piece 
of  cloth,  drawn  clofe  up  to  the  body  between  the  legs,  forming  a  fort  of 
trufs.  The  aprons  and  this  piece  of  cloth,  which  are  all  faflened  toge- 
ther, are  called  the  breech  cloth.  The  utmofl  ingenuity  of  the  fquaws 
is  exerted  in  adorning  the  little  aprons  with  beads,  ribands,  &;c. 

The  moccafins,  leggings,  and  breech  cloth  conftitute  the  whole  of 
the  drefs  v/hich  they  wear  when  they  enter  upon  a  campaign,  except 
indeed  it  be  a  girdle,  from  which  hangs  their  tobacco  pouch  and 
fcalping  knife,  &c. ;  nor  do  they  wear  any  thing  more  when  the  wea- 
ther is  very  v/arm ;  but  when  it  is  cool,  or  when  they  drefs  themfelves 
to  vifit  tb.eir  friends,  they  put  on  a  fl:iort  fliirt,  loofe  at  the  neck 
and  wrifls,  g':-«:r.\]\y  made  of  coarfe  figured  cotton  or  callico  of 
fome  gaudy  pattern^  not  unlike  what  would  be  uled  for  v/indovv  or  bed 
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curtains  at  a  common  inn  in  England.  Over  the  fliirt  they  wear  either 
a  biai-.ket,  large  piece  of  broad  cloth,  or  elfe  a  loofe  coat  made  fome- 
what  limilarly  to  a  common  riding  frock  ;  a  blanket  is  more  commonly 
worn  than  any  thing  elie.  They  tie  one  end  of  it  round  their  waift 
with  a  girdle,  and  then  drawing  it  over  their  Ihoulders,  either  faften 
it  acrofs  their  breafls  with  a  flcevver,  or  hold  the  corners  of  it  too-ether 
in  the  left  hand.  One  would  imagine  that  this  laft  mode  of  wearing 
it  could  not  but  be  highly  inconvenient  to  them,  as  it  muft  deprive 
them  in  a  great  meafure  of  the  ufe  of  one  hand ;  yet  it  is  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  commonly  worn,  even  when  they  are  (hooting  in  the  woods ; 
they  generally,  hovv'ever,  keep  the  right  arm  difengaged  when  they 
carry  a  gun,  and  draw  the  blanket  over  the  left  fliouKier. 

The  drefs  of  the  women  differs  but  very  little  from  that  of  the  men. 
They  wear  moccafms,  leggings,  and  loofe  Cnort  fhirts,  and  like  them 
they  throw  over  their  fhoulders,  occafionally,  a  blanket  or  piece  of 
broad  cloth,  bat  moft  generally  the  latter;  they  do  not  tie  it  round  their 
waift,  however,  but  fuffer  it  to  hang  down  fo  as  to  hide  their  lep-s  • 
inftead  alfo  of  the  breech  cloth,  they  wear  a  piece  of  cloth  folded  clofelv 
round  their  middle,  which  reaches  from  the  waift  to  the  knees.  Dark 
blue  or  green  cloths  in  general  are  preferred  to  thofe  of  any  otiicr  co- 
lour; a  few  of  the  men  are  fond  of  wearing  fcarlet. 

The  women  in  warm  weather  appear  in  the  villages  without  any 
other  covering  above  their  waifts  than  thefc  Ihirts,  or  (hifts  if  you  pleafe 
fo  to  call  them,  though  they  differ  in  no  rcfpeft  from  the  Hiirts  of  the 
men  ;  they  ufually,  however,  faften  them  with  a  broach  round  the  neck. 
In  fail  drefs  they  alfo  appear  in  thefe  ihirts,  but  then  they  are  covered 
entirely  over  with  filver  broaches,  about  the  fize  of  a  lixpenny  piece. 
In  full  drefs  they  likewife  faften  pieces  of  ribands  of  various  colours 
to  their  hair  behind,  vv'hich  are  fuffcred  to  hang  down  to  their  very 
heels.  I  have  icen  a  young  fquav/,  that  has  been  a  iavourite  with  the 
men,  come  forth  at  a  dance  v/ith  upwards  of  five  guineas  worth  of 
ribands  ftrearning  from  her  hair. 

On  their  wrifts  the  women  wear  filver  bracelets  when  they  can  pro- 
cure tliciii;  they  alfo  v/ear  filver  ear-rings ;   the  latter   are   in  !-enera!  of 
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a  very  fmali  laze;  but  it^  is  not  merely  ofte  pair  which  they  wear,  but, 
fcveral.  To  admit  them,  they  bore  a  nuir/Dcr  of  holes  in  their^  tiis, 
fometimes  entirely  round  the  edges.  The' men  ^vear  e::r-rings  lilcewifc, 
but  oi"a  fort  totally  different  from  thofs  worn  by  the  women;  thsy  moifly 
confiil  of  round  Hat  thin  pieces  of  f.iver,  about  the  fize  of  a  dol- 
lar, perforated  with  holes  in  different  patterns  ;  others,  however,- 
equally  large,  are  maoc  in  a  triangular  form.  Zomt  of  the  tribes  arC; 
very  felcit  in  the  ch(jice  of  the  pattern,  and  will  not  v/ear  any  but" 
the  one  fort  of  pcnda;;t3.  Inftead  of  boring  their  ears,  tlie  men  flit; 
them  along  the  outv/ard  edge  from  top  to  bottom,  and  as  foon  as  ihe^ 
gafh  is  healed  hang  heavy  weights  to  them  in  order  to  ftretch  the 
rim  thus  feparatcd  as  low  dov.^n  as  poflible.  Some  of  them  arc  fo  fac- 
ceisful  in  this  operation,  that  they  contrive  to  draw  the  rims  of  the  ear 
in  form  of  a  bow,  down  io  their  very  (lioulders,  and  their  large  ear- 
rings hang  dangling  on  tiicir  breads.  To  prevent  the  rim  thus  extended 
from  breaking,  they  bind  it  with  brafs  wire;  hawever,  I  obfcrved  that 
there  was  not  one  in  iix  that  had  his  ears  peifed:;  ;he  leaft  touch,  in- 
deed, is  fufiicient  to  break  the  flvin,  and  it  would  be  moft  wonderful  if 
they  v.'ere  able  to  prefrrve  it  entire,  engaged  ib  often  as  they  are  in 
drunken  qtiarrels,  and  fo  often  liable  to  be  entangled  in  thickets  whilfl 
purfuing  their  game. 

Some  of  tlie  men  wear  pendants  in  their  nofes,  but  thefe  are  not  fo 
common  as  ear-rings.  The  chiefs  and  principal  warriors  wear  breaft 
plates,  confiPting  of  large  pieces  of  fdver,  fea  lliells,  or  the  like.  Silver 
gorgtts,  fu.ch  as  are  ufuady  worn  dy  otEcers,  pleafe  them  extreinely,  and 
to  favourite  chiefs  they  are  given  out,  amongll  other  prcfents,  on  the 
part  of  gov(.rnn:ent.  Anci:i"!er  Ibrt  of  ornament  is  likewife  worn  by  the 
men,  coniifting  of  a  large  filver  ciafp  or  bracelet,  to  wiiich  is  attached 
a  bunch  of  Iiair  died  of  a  fcarlet  cokiur,  ufually  talten  from  the  knee  of 
the  buQ'alo.  This  is  v/orn  on  the  narrow  p.irt  of  the  arm  above  the 
elbov^■,  a:ul  it  is  deemed  very  ornamen'al,  and  aifo  a  badge  of  Jio.iour, 
for  no  ]  Cillia  \',ears  it  that  has  not  diitinguii'hed  himillf  in  the  held. 
Silver  ornamciUs  are  univcrfaiiy  preferred  to  th;)fe  of  any  otlier  mcta]. 

The  Indians  not  oi)ly  y^ani  theaifclvcs  when  'd}cy  go  to  war,  butlike- 
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vyiCi  when  they  wlih  to  appear  full  drefTed.  Red  and  black  arc  their 
fa\'curit£  colours,  and  they  daub  themfclves  in  the  moft  fiititaftic  man- 
r.cr.  I  have  {ten  fomc  with  their  faces  entirely  covered  with  black,  ex- 
cept, a  round  fpot  in  the  center,  which  included  the  upper  lip  and 
end  of  the  noie,  which  was  painted  red ;  others  again  I  have  feen 
with  their  heads  entirely  black,  except  a  lai'ge  red  round  fpot  on  each 
car^  otheis  with  one  eye  black  and  the  other  red,  S:cc. ;  but  the  mofl: 
common  ftyle  of  painting  I  obferved,  was  to  black  their  faces  entirely 
over  with  charcoal,  and  then  wetting  their  nail?,  to  draw  parallel  undu- 
lating lines  on  their  cheeks.  They  generally  carry  a  little  looking  glafs 
about  them  to  enable  them  to  difpofe  of  their  colours  judicioully.  When 
they  go  to  war  they  rub  in  the  paint  with  greafe,  and  are  much  more 
particular  about  their  appearance,  which  they  fludy  to  render  as  horrible 
as  pcfiible  ;  they  then  cover  their  whole  body  with  reti,  white,  and 
black:  paint,  and  feem  more  like  devils  than  human  beings.  Diffe- 
rent tribes  have  diiferent  methods  of  painting  themfelves. 

Though  the  Indians  fpend  fo  much  of  their  time  in  adorning  their 
perfons,  yet  they  take  no  pains  to  ornament  their  habitations,  which  for 
the  moft  part  are  wretclied  indeed.     Some  of  them  are  formed  of  logs, 
in  a  %le  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  common  houfes  in  tiic  United  States; 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  arc  of  a  moveable  nature,  and  formed  of 
bark.     The  baric  of  the  birch  tree  is  deemed  preferable  to  every  other 
fort,  and  where  it  is    to   be   had  is  always  made  ufe  of;  bat  in  this  part 
of  the  country  not  being   often  met  v/ith,    the   bark   of  the  elm  tree  is 
uled  in  its  Head.      The  Indians  are  very  expert  in  fLripping  it  from  a 
tree;  and    frequently    take    the    entire    bark  from    olf  the  trunk  in  one 
piece.      The  ikeletons  of  their  huts  conful  of  llcnder  poles,  and  on  them 
the  bark  is  faftened  v/ith  llrips  of  the  tough  rind  of  lome  young  tree  : 
tl.is,   if  found,    proves    a    very    eiTedl-ual  defence  againft  tlie  weather. 
The    liuts    are     built   in   various    fcrms   :     fouie    of   them    have    walls 
on  every   fiJe,  doors,  and   alfo  a  chimney  in   the  m'dJle  of  the  roofj 
0:hers  are  open  on  one  fide,  and  are  nothing  better  than  iheds.      Whea 
built  in  this  Lil  fcyle,  four  of  theni  are  commonly  placed  together,  fo  as 
to  form  a  quadrangle,  Vv'ith  the  open  parts  towards  the  ialide,  and  a  hre 
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common  to  them  all  is  kindled  in  the  middle.  In  fine  weather  thefc 
huts  ruc  agreeable  dwellings  ;  but  in  the  depth  of  winter  they  muft  be 
dreadfully  uncomfortable.  Others  of  their  huts  are  built  ip.  a  conical 
fliape.  The  Nandowefilcs,  Mr.  Carver  tells  us,-  vlive  entirely  in  tents 
formed  of  flcins.  A  great  many  of  the  families  that  were  encamped  on 
the  ifland  of  Bois  Blanc,  I  obferved,  lived  in  the  canvas  tents  which  they 
had  taken  from  St.  Chiir's  arn^y.  Many  of  ihz  Indian  nations  have  no 
permanent  place  of  refsdence,  but  move  about  frona  one  fpot  to  another, 
and  in  the  hunting  feafon  they  all  have  moveable  encampments,  which 
laft  are  in  general  very  rude,  and  iiUutiicient  to  give  them  even  tole- 
rable fnelter  from  a  fall  of  rain  or  faow.  The  hunting  feafon  commences 
on  the  fill  of  the  leaf,  and  continues  till  the  fnov/  diffolves. 

In  the  deoth  of  v/intcr,  when  the  fnow  is  frozen  on  the  ground,  they  form 
their  hunting  flieds  of  the  fnow  itfelf  j  a  few  twigs  platted  together  being 
fimply  placed  overhead  to  prevent  the  fnow  v/hich  forms  the  roof  from 
fallin"-  down.     Thefe  fnowy  habitations  are  much  more  comfortable,  and 
warmer  in  winter   time  than  any  others   that   can    be   ereded,    as   they 
effedually   fcreen   you    from  the  keen  piercing  blafts  of  the  wind,    and 
a  bed  of  fnow  is  far  from  being  uncomfortable.     To  accuflom  the  troops 
to  encamp  in  this  ftyle,  in  cafe  of  a  winter  campaign,  a  party  of  them, 
headed  by  fome  of  tlie  young  ofncers,   ufed  regularly  to  be  fent  from 
Qiiebcc  by  the  late  governor,  into  the  woods,  there  to  fliift  for  them- 
felvcs  durino-  the  month  of  February.      Care  was  always  taken,  however, 
to  fend  with  them  two  or  three  experienced  perfons,  to  fliew  them  how 
to  build  the  huts,  othervvifc  death  might  have  been  tlie  confequence  to 
many.     In  thefe  encampments  tliey  always  llcep  with  their  feet  to  the 
fire  ;  and  indeed  in  the  Indian  encampments  in  general,  during  cold  wea- 
ther, they  flecp  on  th.e  ground  with  their  feet  to  the   fire;   during  mild 
weather,  many  of  them  lleep  on  benches  of  bark  in  their  huts,  which  are 
•■    rotif-'d  from  two  to  four  h^i  from  the  ground. 

The  utcnlils  in  an  Indian  hut  arc  very  few;  one  or  two  brafs  or  iron 

kettles  procured   from  the   traders,  or,  if  they  live  removed  from  then], 

pots  formed  of  Hone,   together  with  a  fev/  wooden  fpoons  and  dillies 

made  by  themifclves,  conilitute  in  general  the  whole  of  them.     A  llone 
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©r  a  very  foft  texture,  called  the  foap  Jlone,  is  very  coiuino4ily  found 
in  the  back  parts  of  North  America,  particularly  fuited  for  IirJiai-i 
workn;sanfliip.  It  receives  its  name  from  appearing  to  the  touch  as 
foft  and  fmooth  as  a  bit  of  foap ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  cut  with  a  knife 
Mmoft  equally  eafdy.  In  Virginia  they  ufe  it  powdered  for  tlie  buxes  of 
tlieir  wheels  inftead  of  greafe.  Soft,  however,  as  is  this  Ifone,  it  will  re- 
fill fire  equally  with  iron.  The  foap  ftone  is  of  a  dove  colour;  others 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  are  found  in  the  country,  of  a  black  and  red 
rolour,  which  are  ifill  commonly  ufed  by  tlie  Indians  Ijr  the  bo.sls  oi 
their  pipes. 

The  bark  canoes,  which  the  Indians  ufe  in  this  part  of  the  couiitry,  are 
by  no  means  fo  neatly  formed  as  thofe  made  in  the  country  upon,  and  to 
the  north  of,  the  River  St.  Lawrence  :  they  are  commonly  ibrraeJ  of 
one  entire  piece  of  elm  bark,  taken  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which  is 
bound  en  ribs  form.ed  of  llender  rods  of  tough  wood.  There  are  no  ribs, 
however,  at  the  ends  of  thefc  canoes,  but  merely  at  the  middle  part, 
where  alone  it  is  that  palTengers  ever  fit.  It  is  only  the  ccn'ier, 
indeed,  which  refts  upon  the  water ;  the  ends  are  generally  raifed  lbn:is 
feet  above  the  furface,  the  canoes  being  of  a  curved  form.  They 
bring  them  into  this  fliape  by  cutting,  nearly  midv/ay  between  the  ftem 
and  ftern,  two  deep  flits,  one  on  each  fide,  in  the  back,  and  by  lapping 
the  disjointed  edges  one  over  the  other.  No  pains  are  taken  to  make 
the  ends  of  the  canoes  water  tight,  fince  they  never  touch  the  wa- 
ter. 

On  firf!;  infpcllion  you  would  imagine,  from  its  miferable  appearance, 
that  an  elm  bark  canoe,  thus  conftrufted,  were  not  calculated  to  carry  even 
a  fmgle  perfon  fafely  acrofs  a  fmooth  piece  of  water;  it  is  neverthelefs  a 
remarkably  fafe  fort  of  boat,  and  the  Indians  will  refolutely  embark  in 
one  of  them  during  very  rough  weather.  They  are  fo  light  that  they 
ride  fecurely  over  every  wave,  and  the  only  precaution  neceflary  in  na- 
vigating them  is  to  fit  ifeady.  I  have-  feen  a  dozen  people  go  fecurely 
in  one,  which  might  be  cafily  carried  by  a  lingle  able-bodied  man. 
When  an  Indian,  takes  his  family  to  any  diftance  in  a  canoe,  the  v.'omen, 
the  girls-,  and  boys,  are  furniilied  each  with  a  paddle,  and  arc  kept  bmiiy 
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at  work  ;  the  father  of  the  family  gives  himfelf  no  trouble  but  in  fleer- 
iijij;  the  veflll. 

The  Indians  that  are  comieifled  with  the  traders  have  now,  very 
generally,  laid  alide  bows  and  arrows,  and  feldom  take  them  into 
their  hands,  except  it  be  to  amufe  themfelves  for  a  few  hours,  when 
they  have  expended  their  powder  and  fliot  :  their  boys,  however,  fliil 
ufe  thciii  univcrfidly,  and  forae  of  tliem  fhoot  with  wonderful  dexterity. 
I  raw  a  young  Shawnefe  chief,  apparently  not  more  than  ten  years  old* 
fix  tlirce  arrows  running  in  the  body  of  a  fmall  black  Iquirrel,  on  the 
top  of  a  very  tall  tree,  and  during  an  hour  or  two  that  I  followed  him 
through  the  woods,  he  fcarcely  miffed  his  mark  half  a  dozen  times.  It 
is  aflonilhing  to  lee  with  what  accuracy,  and  at  the  fame  time  with 
■what  readlnefs,  they  mark  the  fpot  where  their  arrows  fall.  They  will 
flioot  av,'ay  a  dozen  arrows  or  more,  feemingly  quite  carelefs  about  what 
becomes  of  them,  and  as  inattentive  to  the  fpot  where  they  fall  as  if 
they  never  expeded  to  find  them  again,  yet  afterwards  they  will  run 
and  pick  them  every  one  up  without  hefitation.  The  fouthern  Indians 
are  much  more  expert  at  the  ufe  of  the  how  than  thole,  near  the  lakes, 
as  they  make  much  greater  ufe  of  it. 

With  the  gun,  it  feems  to  be  generally  allowed,  that  the  Indians  are 
by  no  means  lb  good  markfmen  as  the  white  people.  I  have  often  taken 
them  out  Ihooting  with  me,  and  I  always  found  them  very  flow  in 
taking  aim  ;  and  though  they  generally  hit  an  objecft  that  was  flill,  yet 
they  fcarcely  ever  touched  a  bird  on  the  wing,  or  a  fquirrel  that  was 
leaping  about  from  tree  to  tree.. 

The  expertnefs  of  the  Indians  in  throwing  the  tomahawk  is  well 
known.  At  the  didance  of  ten  yards  they  will  fix  the  lliarp  edge  of  it 
in  an  objedl  nearly  to  a  certainty,  I  have  been  told,  however,  that  they 
arc  not  fond  of  letting  it  out  of  their  hands  in  adion,  and  that  they 
never  attempt  to  throw  it  but  when  they  are  on  the  point  of  over- 
taking a  flying  foe,  or  are  certain  of  recovering  it.  Some  of  them 
will  fallen  a  firing  of  the  length  of  a  few  feet  to  the  handle  of  the  toma- 
hawk^  and  will  launch  it  forth,  and  draw  it  back  again  into  their  hand 

with 
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with  groat  dexterity;  they  will  alfo  pariy  the  thrufl  or  cuts  of  a  fword 
with  the  tomahawk  very  dexteroufly. 

The  common  tomahawk  is  nothing  more  than  a  light  hatchet,  but 
the  moft  approved  fort  has  on  the  back  part  ot  the  hatchet,  and  con- 
nedled  with  it  in  one  piece,  the  bowl  of  a  pipe,  fo  that  when  the  handle 
is  perforated,  the  tomahawk  anfvvers  every  purpofe  of  a  pipe:  th- 
Indians,  indeed,  are  fonder  of  fmoking  out  of  a  tomahawk  than  out  of 
any  other  fort  of  pipe.  That  formerly  given  to  the  Indians  by  the  French 
traders,  inftead  of  a  pipe,  had  a  large  fpike  on  the  back  part  of  the  hat- 
chet ;  very  few  of  thefe  inftruments  are  now  to  be  found  amongrc 
them  ;  I  never  fj.\v  but  one.  The  tomahawk  is  comn-ionly  worn  by 
the  left  fide,  ftuck  in  a  belt. 

For  the  favourite  chiefs,  very  elegant  pipe  tomahawks,  inlaid  with 
filver,  are  manufidured  by  the  armourers  in  the  Indian  department. 
Captain  E  ■  has  given  me  one  of  this  kind,  which  he  had  made  for 

himfelf ;  it  is  fo  much  admired  by  the  Indians,  that  when  they  have 
feen  it  with  me,  they  have  frequently  afked  me  to  lend  it  to  them  for 
an  hour  or  fo  to  fmoke  out  of,  jufl  as  children  would  aik  for  a  pretty 
plaything;  they  have  never  failed  to  return  it  very  pundlually. 

The  armourers  here  alluded  to  are  perfons  kept  at  the  expence  of 
government  to  repair  the  arms  of  the  Indians  when  they  happen  to  break, 
which  is  very  commonly  the  cafe. 

An  Indian  child,  foon  after  it  is  born,  is  fwatlied  with  cloths  or  fkin?, 
and  being  then  laid  on  its  back,  is  bound  down  on  a  piece  of  thick 
board,  fpread  over  with  foft  mofs.  The  board  is  left  fomewliat  longer 
and  broader  than  the  child,  and  bent  pieces  of  wood,  like  pieces  of 
hoops,  are  placed  over  its  fice  to  protcft  it,  fo  that  if  the  machine  were 
fuffered  to  fail  the  child  would  not  probably  be  injured.  Tlie  women, 
when  they  go  abroad,  carry  their  children  thus  tied  down  on  their  backs, 
the  board  being  fufpended  by  a  broad  band,  which  they  wear  round 
their  foreheads.  When  tl)ey  have  any  bufincfs  to  tranfa;ft  at  home,  tlicy 
hang  the  board  on  a  tree,  if  there  be  one  at  hand,  and  fet  them  a  f.ving- 
ing  from  fide  to  fide,  like  a  pendulum,  in  order  to  excrcife  the  chWdvcn ; 
fometiin.es  aUb,  I  ubferved,  they  unlcofened  the  clnkiren  h\nii  tir?  boards, 
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and  puttiiip;  them  each  into  a  fort  of  little  hammock,  faftened  them 
bctvsten  two  trees,  and  there  fufi'ered  them  to  fwing  about.  As  foon  as 
they  are  llrong  enough  to  crawl  about  on  their  hands  and  feet  they  arc 
liberated  fioiii  all  confinement,  and  fuffered,  like  young  puppies,  to 
run  about,  flark  naked,  into  water,  into  mud,  into  fnow,  and,  in  Ihort,  to 
go  wlierefocver  their  choice  leads  them  ;  hence  they  derive  that  vigour 
of  conflitutlon  which  enables  tliem  to  fupport  the  greateft  fatigue,  and 
that  indilference  to  the  changes  of  the  weather  which  they  poffei's  in 
conimon  with  the  brute  creation.  The  girls  are  covered  with  a  loofe 
garment  as  foon  as  they  have  attained  four  or  five  years  of  age,  but  the 
boys  go  naked  till  they  are  confiderably  older. 

The  Indians,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  are  for  the  moll  part  very 
nightly  made,  and  from  a  furvey  of  their  perfons  one  would  imagine 
that  they-  were  much  better  qualified  for  any  purfuits  that  required  great 
nihility  than  great  bodily  ftrength.  This  has  been  the  general  opinion 
ofmofb  of  thofe  who  have  written  on  this  fubje*;:!:.  I  am  induced,  how- 
ever, from  what  I  have  myfelf  been  witnefs  to,  and  from  what  I  have 
collccled  from  others,  to  think  that  the  Indians  are  much  more  re- 
markable for  their  mufcular  ftrength  than  for  their  agility.  At  different 
military  pofts  on  the  frontiers,  where  this  fubjed:  has  been  agitated, 
races,  for  the  fake  of  experiment,  have  frequently  been  made  between 
foldiers  and  Indians,  and  provided  the  diftance  was  not  great,  the  Indians 
have  almolf  always  been  beaten  ;•  but  in  a  long  nice,  where  ftrength  of 
mufcle  was  required,  they  have  without  exception  been  vitftorious ;  in 
leaping  alfo  the  Indians  have  been  iniallibly  beaten  by  fuch  of  the  fol- 
diers as  polTclled  common  aftivity :  but  the  ftrength  of  the  Indians  is 
moil  conf-iicuous  in  the  carrying  of  burthens  on  their  backs;  they  edeein 
it  nothing  to  walk  thirty  miles  a  day  for  feveral  days  together  under  a 
load  of  eight  iloiie,  and  they  will  walk  an  entire  day  under  a  load  with- 
out takiii!^  any  refrefhment.  In  carrying  burdens  they  make  ufe  of  a 
Ibrt  of  frame,  fcmewhat  iimilar  to  what  is  commonly  ufed  by  a  glazier 
to  carry  glafs  ;  this  is  fafrened  by  cords,  or  ilrips  of  tough  bark  or 
leather,  round  their  ihoulders,  and  when  the  load  is  fixed  upon  the  broad 
[edge   at  the  bottom  of  the   frame,  tv/o   bands   are   thrown  round  the 
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whole,  one  of  Vv'hich  is  brought  acrofs  the  forehead,  and  the  other  iicrofs 
the  breaft,  and  thus  the  load  is  fupported.  The  length  of  way 
an  Indian  will  travel  in  the  ccui  fe  of  the  day,  wlien  unencumbered 
with  a  load,  is  aftonilhing.  A  young  Wyandot,  who,  when  peace  was 
about  to  be  made  'between  the  Indians  and  General  Wayne,  was  em- 
ployed to  carry  a  meilage  from  his  nation  to  the  American  onicer,  tra- 
velled bat  little  iliort  of  eighty  miles  on  foot  in  one  day  ;  and  I  v/as  in- 
formed by  one  of  the  general's  aids-de-camp,  who  faw  him  when  he 
arrived  at  the  c.imp,  that  he  did  not  appear  in  the  ieaft  degree  fatigued. 

Le  P.  Charlcvoi.v  obfc'ves,  that  the  Indims  f  :ni  to  him  to  polfefs 
man'/  peribn;il  advaniag;s  over  us;  their  i^nCzv,  in  paiticuhr,  he  thinks 
much  finer  tlian  ours;  their  fight  is,  indeed,  quick  and  penetrating,  and 
it  does  not  fail  them  till  tliey  are  f.w  advanced  in  years,  notwithlhuiding 
that  their  eyes  are  expofed  '^o  \mny  months  each  winter  to  the  dazzling 
whitenefs  of  the  fnow,  and  to  the  fliarp  irritating  fmoke  of  wood  fires. 
Difcrders  in  the  eyes  are  almoit  wholly  unknown  to  tii£.::i ;  nor  is  the 
ilighteft  blcmilli  ever  ktn  in  their  eyes,  except, ng  it  be  a  refult  from 
fome  accident.  Their  hearing  is  very  acute,  and  tlieir  itvSc  of  fmel- 
ling  io  nice,  tliat  they  can  tqjl  when  they  are  approaching  a  fire  long 
before  it  is  in  fight. 

The  Indians  have  m.cfl:  retentive  memories ;  they  v/iil  preferve 
to  their  deaths  a  recolledtion  of  any  place  they  have  once  palfed 
through  ;  they  never  forget  a  lace  that  they  have  attent.vely  oblerved 
but  for  a  few  feconds  ;  at  the  end  of  many  years  ihey  vviil  repeat  every 
fentence  of  the  fjjeeches  that  have  been  delivered  by  different  individuals 
in  a  public  alTembly ;  and  has  any  fpeech  been  made  in  the  council 
houfe  of  the  nation,  particularly  deferving  of  remembrance,  it  will  be 
lianded  down  wllh  the  utmoft  accuiacy  from  one  ge.KraUo-i  to 
another,  though  perfe^'tly  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  hieroglyphicks  and 
letters;  tlie  only  memorials  of  whicli  they  avail  tiiei-iilelves  are  fmall 
pieces  of  wood,  fnch  as  I  told  you  were  brought  by  thcmi  to  Captain 
E ,  preparatory  to  the  delivery  of  the  prefents,  and  belts  of  wam- 
pum; the  former  are  only  ufed  on  trifling  occafions,  the  latter  never 
but  on  very  grand  and  folemn  ones.     Whenever  a  conference,  or  a  talk, 
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as  tliey  terni  it,  is  about  to  be  held  with  any  neighbouring  tribe,  or 
whenever  any  treaty  or  national  compadl  is  about  to  b?  made,  one  of 
thefe  belts,  differing  in  fome  refped:  from  every  other  tliat  has  been 
inadc  before,  is  immediately  conftrufted ;  €ach  perfon  in  the  alTembly 
holds  this  belt  in  his  hand  whilft  he  delivers  his  fpeech,  and  wlien  he 
has  ended,  he  prefents  it  to  the  next  perfon  that  rifes,  by  which  cere- 
mony each  individual  is  reminded,  that  it  belioves  him  to  be  cautious  in 
his  difcourfe,  as  all  he  lays  will  be  faithfully  recorded  by  the  belt.  The 
talk  being  over,  the  belt  is  depofited  in  the  hands  of  the  principal 
chief. 

On  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  very  broad  Iplendid  belts  are  recipro- 
cally given  by  the  con  trading  parties,  which  are  depofited  amongft  the 
other  belts  belonging  to  the  nation.  At  ftated  intervals  they  are  all  pro- 
duced to  the  nation,  and  the  occafions  upon  which  they  were  made  are 
mentioned  J  if  they  relate  to  a  talk,  one  of  the  chiefs  repeats  the  fub- 
ftance  of  what  was  fiid  over  them ;  if  to  a  treaty,  the  terms  of  it  are  re- 
capitulated. Certain  of  the  fquaws,  alfo,  are  entrufled  with  the  belts, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  relate  the  hillory  of  each  one  of  them  to  the 
youjiger  branches  of  the  tribe ;  this  they  do  v^'ith  great  accuracy,  and 
thus  it  is  th.iL  the  remembrance  of  every  important  tranfadlion  is 
kept  up. 

The  wampum  is  formed  of  the  infide  of  the  clam  fliell,  a  large  fea 
fnell  bearing  fome  fimilitude  to  that  of  a  fcallop,  which  is  found  on  the 
coaus  of  New  England  and  Virginia.  The  fliell  is  fent  in  its  original 
rough  fhate  to  England,  and  there  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  exadiy  fimi- 
lar  in  fliape  and  fize  to  the  modern  glafs  bugles  worn  by  ladies,  which 
little  bits  of  fliell  conllitute  wampum.  There  are  two  forts  of  wampum, 
the  white  and  the  purple;  the  latter  is  moft  cfteemcd  by  the  In- 
dians, who  think  a  pound  weight  of  it  equally  valuable  vi'ith  a  pound  of 
lilver.  The  wampum  is  itrung  upon  bits  of  leather,  and  the  belt  is  com- 
poled  of  ten,  twelve,  or  more  ftniigs,  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
occafion  on  which  it  is  nude;  fometimes  alio  the  wampum  is  fowed  in 
different  patterns  on  broad  belts  of  leather. 
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The  ufe  of  wampum  appears  to  be  very  general  among fl  the  Indian 
nations,  but  how  it  became  fo,  is  a  queftion  that  would  require  difcuf- 
fion,  for  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  a  people  cbfiinately  attached  to 
old  cuftoms,  and  that  would  not  th.erefore  be  aot  to  adopt,  on  tlie  moft 
grand  and  folemn  occafion,  the  ule  of  an  article  tiial  thjy  had  never 
feen  until  hroucrht  to  them  by  itrangersj  at  the  fame  time  it  fcems: 
wholly  impoiTible  that  th.-y  ihould  ever  have  been  able  to  have  made 
wampum  from  the  tlam  llieil  for  themfelvcs ;  they  f  ifiiion  the  bowls  of 
tobacco  pipes,  indeed,  from  flone,  in  a  very  curious  manner,  and  witli 
ailonhliing  accuracy,  confidering  that  they  ufe  no  ether  inf:rument  tliau 
a  common  knife,  but  then  the  lione  whhh  they  commcaly  carve  thus 
is  of  a  very  ioft  kindj  tlic  cL.m  liicll,  hovv-ever,  is  exceeJing'y  l^ird, 
and  to  bore  and  cut  it  into  fuch  fmall  pieces  as  are  nec^ff::-y  to  form 
wampum,  very  line  tools  v/ould  be  wantii^g.  Probably  t'ley  made  fonie 
ufe  of  che  clam  Ih/el),  and  endeavoured  to  reduce  it  to  as  fmall  bits  as 
they  could  with  their  rude  inilruments  before  v.-e  c;une  ar'vjn^ft  them, 
but  on  finding  that  we  could  cut  it  To  much  more  neatly  than  they  could, 
laid  afide  the  wampum  before  in  u..e  for  that  of  our  manufafture.  Mr. 
Carver  tells  us,  that  he  found  fea  fheils  very  generally  worn  by  the  In- 
dians who  refided  in  the  mofl;  interior  parts  of  ihe  continent,  who  never 
could  have  vifited  a  fea  fnore  themlelves,  and  could  Oiily  have  procured 
them  at  the  expence  oi'  much  trouble  from  other  nations. 

The  Indians  arc  exceedingly  fagacious  and  obf;rvant,  and  by  dint  of 
minute  attention,  acquire  many  quahfications  to  v.'hieh  vv^e  arc  wholly 
Grangers.  They  will  traverfe  a  tracklefs  forelf,  hundreds  of  mdes  in 
extent,  without  deviating  from  the  ftraiglit  courfe,  and  will  reach  to  a 
certainty  the  ipot  wh-thcr  they  intended  to  go  on  fettlng  out:  with 
equal  llcili  they  will  crofs  one  of  the  large  lakes,  and  though  out  of 
fig.'.',  of  the  ih.ores  for  days,  will  to  a  csrtaii^ty  make  the  l.t;id  at  once, 
at  the  very  place  they  d-^dred.  Some  of  the  French  miffionaries 
have  fuppoied  that  thi;  Indians  are  guided  by  inftinift,  and  have  pre- 
tended that  Indian  children  can  find  their  way  through  a  foreft  as  calily 
as  a  p,crfon  of  matur-r  yeiirs ;  but  thiols  a  moll  abfurd  notion.  It  is  un- 
queluonably   by  a  cloie  aucntion  to  tiie  grov-'th  of  t!"e  trees,   and  pofi- 
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tion  of  the  fun,  that  they  find  their  way.  On  the  northern  fide  of  a  tree, 
there  is  generally  the  moll  mofs,  and  the  bark  on  that  fide  in  general 
differs  fiom  that  on  the  oppofite  one.  The  branches  towards  the  fouth 
are  for  the  moft  part  more  luxuriant  than  thofe  on  the  other  fides  of 
trees,  and  fevcral  oiiier  diftindlions  alfo  fubfift  between  the  northern  and 
fouthern  fide?,  confpicuous  to  Indians,  who  are  taught  from  their  infancy 
to  attend  to  them,  which  a  common  obferver  would  perhaps  never  no- 
tice. Being  accuflomcd  from  their  childhood,  like  wife,  to  pay  great  at- 
tention to  the  pofition  of  tlie  fan,  they  learn  to  make  the  mofl  accurate 
allowance  for  its  apparent  n:otion  from  one  part  of  the  heavens  to  an- 
other, and  in  any  part  of  the  day  they  will  point  to  the  part  of  the  heavens 
M  here  it  is,  althongii  the  iky  be  obfcured  by  clouds  or  mills. 

An  inilance  of  their  dexterity  in  finding  their  way  through  an  un- 
known country  came  under  my  obfervation  when  I  was  a't  Staunton, 
fituated  bcliind  the  Blue  Mountains,  Virginia.  A  number  cf  the  Creek 
nation  had  arrived  at  that  town  in  their  way  to  Philadelphia,  v-hither 
they  v/ere  going  upon  fome  affairs  of  importance,  and  had  flopped  there 
for  the  night.  In  the  morning  ibme  circumftance  or  anothc;-,  what 
could  not  be  learned,  induced  one  half  of  the  Indians  to  let  off  without 
their  companions,  who  did  not  follow  until  fome  hours  afterwards. 
When  thefe  lafi:  were  ready  topurfue  their  journey,  feveral  of  the  towns- 
people mounted  their  horfes  to  efcort  them  part  of  the  way.  They  pro- 
ceeded along  the  high  road  for  fonie  mdles,  but  all  at  once,  haftily  turn- 
ing afide  into  the  v/oods,  though  there  was  no  path,  the  Indians  advanced 
confidently  forward;  the  people  who  accompanied  them,  furprifed  at 
this  movement,  informed  them  that  they  were  quitting  the  road  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  expreffed  their  fears  left  they  fliould  mifs  their  compa- 
nions, who  had  gone  on  before.  They  nnfv/ered,  that  they  knew  better  j 
that  the  way  through  the  woods  was  the  fliortefl  to  Philadelphia  ;  and 
that  they  knew  very  well  that  their  companions  had  entered  the  woods 
at  the  very  place  they  did.  Curiofity  led  fome  of  the  horfemen  to  go  on, 
and  to  their  allonifl-iment,  for  there  was  apparently  no  track,  they  over- 
took the  other  Indians  in  the  thickeft  part  of  the  wood;  but  what 
appeared  mofl  fingular  ^^■as,  that  the  route  v.hicli  they  took  was  found, 
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on  examining  a  map,  to  be  as  dired.  ibr  Philidclpliia  as  ii:'  they  had  takc:i 
the  bearings  by  a  mariner's  compafs.  From  others  of  their  nation,  who 
hid  been  at  Philadelphia  at  a  former  period,  tlicy  had  probably  learn:d 
the  exaift  diredlion  of  that  city  frona  their  village,  and  had  never  loft 
hght  of  it,  although  they  had  already  travelled  three  hundred  miles 
through  woods,  and  had  upwards  of  four  hundred  miles  more  to  go 
before  they  could  reach  the  place  of  their  deitination. 

Of  the  exaclnefs  with  w'lich  they  can  fnd  out  a  ftrange  p!a:e  that 
they  have  been  once  direcfled  to  by  their  own  people,  a  ftriking  example 
is  funiirxied  us,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Jefterfon,  in  his  account  of  the  Indian 
graves  in  Virginia.  Thefe  graves  are  notliing  more  than  lar:';e  mounds 
ot  earth  in  the  woods,  which,  on  being  opened,  are  found  to  contain 
fkeletons  in  an  eredl  pofture :  the  Indian  mode  of  fepulture  has  been 
too  often  defcribed  to  remain  unknown  to  you.  But  to  come  to  my 
ftory.  A  party  of  Indians  that  were  palling  on  to  fon-ic  of  the  fea  ports 
on  the  Atlantic,  juft  as  the  Creeks  above  mentioned  were  going  to 
Philadelphia,  were  obferved,  all  on  a  fudden,  to  quit  the  ftraight  road 
by  which  they  were  proceeding,  and  without  allying  any  queilions,  to 
ih-ike  through  the  woods  in  a  direcit  line  to  one  of  thefe  graves,  which 
lay  at  the  diilance  of  fome  miles  from  the  road.  Now  very  near  a  cen- 
tury mull:  have  palled  over  fince  the  part  of  Virginia,  in  which  this 
grave  was  fituated,  had  been  inhabited  by  Indians ;  and  thefe  Indian 
travellers,  who  went  to  vifit  it  by  themfelves,  had,  unquellionably,  never 
been  in  that  part  of  the  country  before ;  they  mull  have  Ibund  their 
way  to  it  limply  from  the  dcicription  of  its  fituation  that  had  been 
handed  down  to  them  by  tradition. 

The  Indians,  for  the  moft  part,  are  admirably  well  acquainted  with  the 
geography  of  their  own  country.  Alii  them  any  queilions  relative  to 
the  fituation  of  a  particular  place  in  it,  and  if  there  be  a  convenient  fpot 
at  hand,  they  will,  with  the  utmoft  facility,  trace  upon  the  ground  with 
a  (lick  a  map,  by  no  means  inaccurate,  of  the  place  in  quellion,  and 
the  furrounding  country  j  they  will  point  out  the  courfe  of  the  rivers, 
and  by  direding  your  attention  to  the  fun,  make  you  acquainted 
v.vith  the  different  bearings.     I  happened  once  to  be  fitting  in  a  houfe  at 
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tlie  wedern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  whilft  we  were  detained  there  by 
contrary  v/inds,  and  was  employed  in  looking  over  a  pocket  map  of  the 
flate  of  New  York,  when  a  young  Seneka  warrior  entered.  His  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  the  fight  of  the  map,  and  he  feemed  at  once  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  it ;  but  never  having  before  i'cen  a  general 
map  of  the  ftare  of  New  YorJ;,  and  being  wholly  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of 
letters,  he  could  not  difcover  to  what  part  of  the  country  it  had  a  refer- 
ence ;  fimply,  however,  by  laying  my  finger  upon  the  fpot  where  we 
then  were,  and  by  iliewing  to  him  the  line  that  denoted  Buffalo  Creek, 
on  which  his  village  was  fituated,  I  gave  him  the  clue  to  the  whole,. 
and  having  done  fo,  he  quickly  ran  over  the  map,  and  with  the  utmoil 
accuracy  pointed  out  by  name,  every  lake  and  river  for  upwards  of  two 
hundred  miles  difi:ant  from  his  village.  All  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  this 
part  of  the  country  flill  retain  the  Indian  names,  fo  that  had  he  named 
them  wrong,  I  could  have  at  once  detedled  him.  His  pleafure  was  fo 
great  on  beholding  fuch  a  perfed  map  of  the  country,  that  he  could  not 
refrain  from  calling  fome  of  his  companions,  who  were  loitering  at  the 
door,  to  come  and  look  at  it.  They  made  figns  to  me  to  lend  it  to  them;- 
I  did  fo,  and  having  laid  it  on  a  table,  they  fat  over  it  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  during  which  time  I  obferved  they  frequently  teftified  their 
pleafure  to  one  another  on  finding  particular  places  accurately  laid  down, 
which  they  had  been  acquainted  with.  The  older  men  alfo  feemed  to 
have  many  flories  to  tell  the  others,  probably  refpedling  the  adventures 
they  had  met  with  at  diftant  parts  of  the  country,  and  which  they  were 
now  glad  of  having  an  opportunity  of  elucidating  by  the  map-  before 
them. 

Whenever  a  track  of  ground  is  about  to  be  purchafed  by  government 
from  the  Indians,  for  no  private  individuals  can  purchafe  lands  from  them 
by  the  laws  of  the  province,  a  map  of  the  country  is  drawn,  and  the  part 
about  to  be  contradled  for,  is  particularly  marked  out.  If  there  be  any 
miftakes  in  thcfe  maps,  the  Indians  will  at  once  point  them  out;  and 
after  the  bargain  is  made,  they  will,  from  the  maps,  mark  out  the  boun- 
daries of  the  lands  they  have  ceded  with  the  greateft  accuracy,  notching 
the  trees,  if  there  be  any,  along  the  boundary  line,  and  if  not,  placing 
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flakes  or  {[ones  m  the  ground  to  denote  where  it  runs.  On  thelb  occa- 
fions  regular  deeds  of  fale  are  drawn,  with  accurate  maps  of  the  lands 
which  have  been  purchafed  attached  to  them,  and  thefe  deeds  are  figned 
in  form  by  the  contratling  parties.     I  faw  feveral  of  them  in  poffeffioii 

of  our  friend  Captain  E ,  which  were  extremely  curious  on  account 

of  the  Indian  fignatures.  The  Indians,  for  the  moll  part,  take  upon  them 
the  name  of  fome  animal,  as.  The  Blue  Snake;  The  Little  Turkey;  The 
Big  Bear;  The  Mad  Dog,  &c.  and  their  fjgnatures  confiff  of  the  out- 
line, drawn  with  a  pen,  of  the  different  animals  whofe  names  they  bear. 
Some  of  the  fignatures  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  deeds  were  really  well  ex- 
ecuted, and  were  lively  reprefentations  of  the  animals  they  were  intended 
for. 

The  Indians  in  general  poflefs  no  fmall  Ihare  of  ingenuity.  Their 
domellic  wooden  utenfils,  bows 'and  arrows,  and  other  weapons,  &c. 
are  made  with  the  utmoft  neatnefs;  and  indeed  the  workmanfliip  of 
them  is  frequently  fuch  as  to  excite  aflonifliment,  when  it  is  confidered 
that  a  knife  and  a  hatchet  are  the  only  inlfruments  they  make  ufe 
of.  On  the  handles  of  their  tomahawks,  on  their  powder  horns,  on  the 
bowls  of  their  pipes,  Sec.  you  oftentimes  meet  with  figures  extremely 
well  defigned,  and  with  fpecimens  of  carving  far  from  contemptible.  The 
embi-oidery  upon  their  moccafins  and  other  garments  lliews  that  the  fe- 
males are  not  lefs  ingenious  in  their  way  than  tlie  men.  Their  porcu- 
pine quill  work  would  command  admiration  in  any  country  in  Europe. 
The  foft  young  quills  of  the  porcupine  are  thofe  which  they  ufe,  and  they 
dye  them  of  the  moft  beautiful  and  brilliant  colours  imaginable.  Some  of 
their  dyes  have  been  difcovered,  but  many  of  them  yet  remain  unknown, 
as  do  alfo  many  of  the  medicines  with  which  they  perforin  fometimes 
mofl:  miraculous  cures.  Their  dyes  and  medicines  are  all  procured  from 
she  vegetable  world. 

But  though  the  Indians  prove  by  their  performances,  that  they  have 
fome  relidi  for  the  v/orks  of  art,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  ready  to  be- 
ftovv  commendations  on  every  thing  curious  for  its  workmanihip  that  is 
Ihewn  to  them.  Trinkets  or  ornaments  for  drefs,  though  ever  fo  gaudy, 
or  ever  fo  neatly  manufadured,  they  defpife,  unlefs  fomcwhat  fimilar  in 
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their  kind  to  what  they  themfelves  are  accuftomed  to  wear,  and  faOiion- 
ed  exactly  to  their  own  tafte,  which  has  remained  nearly  the  fame  fince 
Europeans  firfl;  came  amongfi:  tliem  ;  ncr  will  they  praife  any  curious 
or  wonderful  piece  of  mechanifrn,  unlefs  they  can  fee  that  it  is  intended 
to  anfwcr  fome  ufeful  purpofe.  Nothing  tliat  I  could  Ihew  thern  at- 
tra<rtcd  their  attention,  I  obferved,  fo  much  as  a  light  double-barrelled 
gun,  which  I  commonly  carried  in  my  hand  when  walking  about  their 
encampments.  This  was  fomething  in  their  own  way;  they  at  once 
perceived  the  benefit  that  mull:  accrue  to  the  fportfman  from  having  two 
barrels  on  the  one  ilock,  and  the  contrivance  pleafed  them ;  well  ac- 
quainted alfo  with  the  qualities  of  good  locks,  and  the  advantages  attend- 
ing them,  they  expredcd  great  fatisf.i6tion  at  finding  thofe  upon  my  piece 
fo  iuperior  to  what  they  perhaps  had  before  feen. 

It  is  not  every  new  i'ccnc  either,  which  to  them,  one  would  imagine, 
could  not  fail  to  appear  wonderful,  that  will  excite  their  admira- 
tion. 

A  French  writer,  I  forget  v.'ho,  tells  us  of  fome  Iroquois  Indians  that 
walked  through  feveral  of  the  finell:  ftreets  of  Paris,  but  without  expref- 
fing  the  leaft  pleafure  at  any  thing  they  law,  until  they  at  lad  came  to  a 
cook's  fliop;  this  called  forth  their  warmed  praiie ;  a  fhop  where  a 
man  was  always  fure  of  getting  fom.ething  to  fatisfy  his  hunger,  without 
the  trouble  and  fatigue  of  hunting  and  fifliing,  was  in  their  opinion  one 
of  the  moft  admirable  inflitutiojis  poliible  :  had  they  been  told,  how- 
ever, that  they  muit  have  paid  for  what  they  eat,  they  would  have  ex- 
prefled  equal  indignation  perhaps  at  what  they  faw.  In  their  own  vil- 
lages they  have  no  idea  of  refufmg  food  to  any  perfon  that  enters  their 
habitation  in  quality  of  a  friend. 

The  Indians,  whom  curiofity  or  bufinefs  leads  to  Philadelphia,  or  to 
any  other  of  the  large  towns  in  the  States,  find,  in  general,  as  little  de- 
ferving  of  notice  in  the  ftreets  and  houf;s  there  as  thefe  Iroquois  at 
Paris ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  what  would  prefer  his  own 
wigwam  to  the  moft  fplendid  habitations  they  fee  in  any  of  thefe  places. 
The  Ihipping,  hov/ever,  at  Philadelphia  and  the  other  fea-ports,  feldom 
foils  to  excite  their  admiration,  becaufe  they  at  once  fee  the  utility  and 
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advantage  of  large  veflels  over  canoes,  which  are  the  only  veflcls  they 
have.  The  young  Wyandot,  whom  I  before  mentioned,  as  having  made 
fuch  a  v/onderful  day's  journey  on  foot,  happened  to  be  at  Philadelphia 
when  I  was  there,  and  he  appeared  highly  delighted  with  the  river,  and 
the  great  number  of  fliips  of  all  fizes  upon  it ;  but  the  tide  attracfled  his 
attention  more  than  any  thing  elfe  whatfoevcr.  On  coming  to  the  river 
the  firll  day,  he  looked  up  at  the  fun,  and  made  certain  obfervations  upon 
the  ccurle  of  the  ftream,  and  general  fituation  of  the  place,  as  the 
Indians  never  fail  to  do  on  coming  to  any  new  or  remarkable  fpot.  The 
fecond  time,  however,  he  went  down  to  the  \vater,  he  found  to  his  fur- 
prife  that  the  river  wa>  running  with  equal  rapidity  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion to  what  he  liad  feen  it  run  the  day  before.  For  a  moment  he  ima- 
gined that  by  fome  miflake  he  mud:  have  got  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  it ; 
but  foon  recolleding  himielf,  and  being  perfuaded  that  he  ftood  on  the 
very  fame  fpot  from  whence  he  had  viewed  it  the  day  before,  his  af- 
tonidimcnt  became  great  indeed.  To  obtain  inform.ation  upon  fuch  an 
interefling  point,  he  immediately  fought  out  an  aid-de-camp  of  General 
Wayne,  who  had  brought  him  to  town.  This  gentleman,  however, 
only  rendered  the  appearance  flill  more  myfterious  to  him,  by  telling 
him,  that  the  great  fpirit,  for  the  convenience  of  the  white  men,  who 
were  his  particular  favourites,  had  made  the  rivers  in  tlieir  country  to  run 
two  ways;  hut  the  poor  Wyandot  was  f.itisficd  with  the  anlwer, 
and  replied,  "  Ah,  my  friend,  if  the  great  fpirit  would  make  the  Ohio 
"  to  run  two  ways  for  us,  we  (hould  very  often  pay  you  a  vifit  at  Pitts- 
"  burgh  -."  During  his  ftay  at  Philadelphia  he  never  failed  to  viilt 
the  river  every  day. 

Amongft  the  public  exhibitions  at  Philadelphia,  the  performances  of 
the  horfe  riders  and  tumblers  at  the  amphitheatre  appear  to  afford 
them  the  greaLefl;  pleafure;  they  entertain  the  higheil:  opinion  of  thefe 
people  who  are  fo  diftinguKLed  for  their  feats  of  adivity,  and  rank  them 
amongH:  the  ableft  men  in  the  nation.  Nothing,  indeed,  gives  more 
delight  to  the  Indians  than  to  fee  a  man  that  excels  in  any  bodily  exer- 
cife  j  and  tell  them  even  of  a   perfon  that  is  diftinguillied  for  his  great 

*  A  town  fituated  at  the  very  hc.-id  of  the  Ohio, 
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Ih-enoth,  for  his  fwiftnefs  in  running,  for  his  dexterous  management 
of  the  bow  or  the  gun,  for  his  cunning  in  hunting,  for  his  intrepid  and 
firm  condudl  in  war,  or  the  Uke,  they  vviU  hilen  to  you  with  the  greatefl: 
pleafure,  and  readily  join  in  praifes  of  the  hero. 

The  Indians  appear,  on  tiie  firil  view,  to  be  of  a  very  cold  and  phleg- 
matic difpofition,   and  you  muft  know  them  for  fome  time   before  you 
can  be  perfuaded  to  the  contrary.     If  you  fliew  them  any  artificial  pro- 
dudion  which   pleafes  them,  they  fimply  tell  you,  with  feeming  indif- 
ference, "  that  it  is  pretty;"  "  that  they  like   to  look  at  it;"   "  that  it 
"  is  a  clever  invention  :"   nor  do  they  teftify  their  fatisfadion  and  plea- 
fure by  emotions  feemingly  much  warmer  in  their  nature,  on  beholding 
any  new  or  furprifing  fpedlacle,  or  on  hearing  any  happy  piece  of  in- 
telligence.  The  performances  at  the  amphitheatre  at  Philadelphia,  though 
unqueftionably  highly  interefting  to  them,  never  drew  forth  from  them, 
I  obferved,  more  than  a  fmile  or  a  gentle  laugh,  followed   by  a  remark 
in  a  low  voice  to  their  friend  fitting  next  to  them.     With  equal  indif- 
ference do   they  behold  any  thing  terrible,  or  liflen  to  the  accounts  of 
any  dreadful  catafirophe  that  has  befallen  their  families  or  their  nation. 
This  apathy,  however,  is  only  affumed,  and  certainly  does  not  proceed  - 
from  a  real  want  of  feeling :    no  people  on  earth  are   more   alive  to  the 
calls  of  fricndlliip  ;  no  people  have  a  greater  aftedion  for  their  oftspring 
in  their  tender  years;  no  people  are  more  fenfible  of  an  injury:    a  word 
in  the  (lighted:  degree  infulting  will  kindle  a  flame  in  their  breafts,  that 
can  only  be  extinguiflicd  by  the  blood  of  the  offending  party ;  and  they 
will  travcrfe  forefts  for  hundreds  of  miles,  cxpofed   to   the  inclemency 
of  the  fevered  weather,  and  to  the  pangs  of  hunger,  to  gratify  their  re- 
venge ;   they  will  not  ceafe  for  years  daily  to  vifit,  and  filently  to  mourn 
over  the  grave  of  a  departed  child ;  and  they  will  rill;  their  lives,   and 
facrifice  every  thing  they  pc iTefi.,  to  aflifl:  a  friend  in  dillrefs  ;    but  at  the 
fame  time,  in  their  opinion,  no  man  can  be  eileemed  a  good  warrior  or 
a  dignified  charadcr  that  openly  betrays  any  extravagant  emotions  of 
furprife,  of  j.jy,  of  forrow,  or  of  fear,  on  any  occafion  whatfoever.     The 
excellence  of  appearing  thus  indifferent  to  what  would  excite  the  ftrongeil 
eniotions   in  the  minds  of  any  other  people,  is  forcibly  inculcated  on 
2  them 
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them  from  their  earlieft  youth  ;  and  i\:ch  an  aftonifhing  command  do 
they  acquire  over  themfelveSj  that  even  at  the  llake,  when  fuffering  the 
fevereil  tortures  that  can  be  inflidcd  on  the  human  body  by  the  flames 
and  the  knife,  they  appear  unmoved,  and  laugh,  as  it  is  well  known,  at 
their  tormentors. 

This  affcflcd  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  makes  them  appear 
uncommonly  grave  and  reicrved  in  the  prefence  of  Grangers ;  in  their 
own  private  circles,  however,  they  frequently  keep  up  gay  and  fprightly 
converfations  ;  and  they  are  poffefled,  it  is  faid,  of  a  lively  and  ready  turn 
of  wit.  When  at  fuch  a  place  as  Philadelphia,  notvvithftanding  their 
appearing  fo  indifferent  to  every  thing  before  them  whilil  Grangers  are 
prefent,  yet,  after  having  retired  by  themfelves  to  an  apartment  for  the 
night,  they  will  frequently  fit  up  for  hours  together,  laughing  and  talking 
of  what  they  have  feen  in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  I  have  been  told  by 
perfcns  acquainted  with  their  language,  that  have  overheard  their  difcourfe 
on  fuch  occafions,  that  their  remarks  are  mofi:  pertinent,  and  that  they 
fometimes  turn  what  has  palled  before  them  into  fuch  ludicrous  points 
of  view,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  refrain  from  laughter. 

But  though  the  Indians,  in  general,  appear  fo  referved  in  the  prefence 
of  Grangers,  yet  the  firmnefs  of  their  difpofitions  forbids  them  from  ever 
appearing  embarraffed,  and  they  would  fit  down  to  table  in  a  palace, 
before  the  firll  crowned  head  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  as  much  un- 
concern as  they  would  fit  down  to  a  frugal  meal  in  one  of  their  own  ca- 
bins. They  deem  it  highly  becoming  in  a  warrior,  to  accommodate 
his  manners  to  thofe  of  the  people  with  whom  he  may  happen  to  be, 
and  as  they  are  wonderfully  obfervant,  you  will  feldom  perceive  any- 
thing of  awkwardnefs  or  vulgarity  in  their  behaviour  in  the  company  of 
flrangers.  I  have  feen  an  Indian,  that  had  lived  in  the  woods  from  his 
infancy,  enter  a  drawing  room  in  Philadelphia,  full  of  ladies,  with  as  much 
eafe  and  as  mucli  gentility  as  if  he  had  always  lived  in  the  city,  and 
merely  from  having  been  told,  preparatory  to  his  entering,  the  form 
ufualiy  obferved  on  fuch  occauo.n.s.  But  the  following  anecdote  will 
put  this  matter  in  a  ftronger  point  cf  view. 

Our 
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Our  friend  Nekig,  ihe  Little  Otter,  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  us 
at  tiic  houlc  of  a  gentleman  at  Detroit,  and  he  came  accordingly,  ac- 
companied by  his  fon,  a  little  boy  of  about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age. 
After  dinner  a  variety  of  fruits  were  ferved  up,  and  ainongft  the  reft 
lume  peaches,  a  dilh  of  vvhicli  was  handed  to  the  young  Lidian.  He 
helped  himfelf  to  one  with  becoming  propriety;  but  immediately  after- 
wards he  put  the  fruit  to  his  mouth,  and  bit  a  piece  out  of  it.  The 
father  eyed  Jiim  with  indignation,  and  fpoke  fome  words  to  him  in  a 
low  voice,  which  I  could  not  underdand,  but  which,  on  being  inter- 
preted by  one  of  the  company,  proved  to  be  a  warm  reprimand  tor  his 
having  been  fo  deficient  in  obfervaticn  as  not  to  peel  his  peach,  as  he 
faw  the  gentleman  oppofite  to  him  had  done.  The  little  fellow  was 
extremely  afhamed  of  himfelf;  but  he  quickly  retrieved  his  error,  b\' 
drawing  a  plate  towards  him,  and  pealing  the  fruit  with  the  greatell 
neatnefs. 

Some  p.ort  \vine,  which  he  was  afterwards  helped  to,  not  being  by  any 
means  agreeable  to  liis  palate,  the  little  fellow  made  a  wry  face,  as  a 
child  might  naturally  do,  after  drinking  it.  This  called  forth  another 
reprimand  from  .the  father,  who  told  him,  that  he  defpaired  of  ever 
feeing  him  a  great  man  or  a  good  warrior  if  he  appeared  then  to  diflike 
what  his  hoPc  had  kindly  helped  him  to.  The  boy  drank  the  reft  of 
his  wine  with  feeming  pleafure. 

The  Indians  fcarcely  ever  lift  their  hands  againft  their  children  ;  but 
if  they  are  unmindful  of  what  is  faid  to  them,  they  fometimcs  throw  a 
little  water  in  their  faces,  a  Ipecies  of  reprimand  of  which  the  children 
have  the  greatcfl  dread,  and  which  produces  an  inftantaneous  good 
effedt.  One  of  the  French  miilionaries  tells  us  of  his  having  feen  a  girl 
of  an  advanced  age  fo  vexed  at  having  fome  water  thrown  in  her  face 
by  her  mother,  as  if  (he  was  ftill  a  child,  that  flie  inftantly  retired,  and 
put  an  end  to  her  exigence.  As  long  as  they  remain  children,  the 
young  Indians  are  attentive  in  the  extreme  to  the  advice  of  their  parents; 
but  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  able  to  provide  for  themfelves, 
thev  no  longer  have  any  refpett  for  them,  and  they  will  follow  their  own 
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v/ili  and  pleafiire  in  fpite  of  all  their  remonflrances,  unlels,  indeed,  their 
parents  be  of  an  advanced  age.  Old  a^^e  never  iluls  to  command  their 
moft  profound  veneration. 

No  people  are  poireifed  of  a  greater  iliare  of  natural  politenefs  than 
the  Indians:  they  will  never  interrupt  you  v/hil(l  you  are  fpeaking; 
nor,  if  you  have  told  them  any  thing  which  th  y  :hink  to  be  falfe,  will 
they  bluntly  contradid  you  ;  "  We  dare  fay  brother,"  they  will  anAvcr, 
"  that  you  yourfelf  believe  what  you  tell  us  to  be  true ;  but  it  appears  to 
"   us  fo  improbable  that  we  cannot  give  our  alfent  to  it." 

In  their  condud  towards  one  another  nought  but  gentlenefs  and  har- 
mony is  obfervable.  You  are  never  witnefs,  amongil  them,  to  fuch  noify 
broils  and  clamorous  contentions  as  are  common  amongil  the  lower 
clafTes  of  people  in  Europe  ;  nor  do  you  perceive  amongil  them  any  traces 
of  the  coarfe  vulgar  manners  of  thefe  latter  people;  they  bel^save  011 
all  occafions  like  gentlemen,  and  could  not  fo  many  glaring  proofs  be 
adduced  to  the  contrary,  you  never  could  imagine  that  they  were  that 
ferocious  favage  people  in  war  which  they  are  laid  to  be.  It  mull:  be 
underftood,  however,  that  I  only  fpeak  now  of  the  Indians  in  their  fober 
Hate;  when  intoxicated  with  fpirits,  which  is  but  too  often  the  cafe,  a 
very  different  pidure  is  prefented  to  our  view,  and  they  appear  more  like 
devils  incarnate  than  hum.an  beings;  they  roar,  they  fight,  they  cut 
each  other,  and  commit  every  fort  of  outrage;  indeed  fo  feniihle  are  they 
of  their  own  infirmities  in  this  Hate,  that  v/hen  a  number  of  them  are 
about  to  get  drunk,  they  give  up  their  knives  and  tomahawks,  &c.  to 
one  of  the  party,  who  is  on  honour  to  remain  fober,  and  to  prevent  m.if- 
chief,  and  who  generally  does  behave  according  to  this  piomife.  If  they 
Juppen  to  get  drunk  without  having  taken  this  precaution,  tlieir  f^^uaws 
take  the  earlieft  opportunity  to  deprive  them  of  their  weapons. 

The  Indians  prefer  whillcey  and  rum  to  all  oth.er  fpirituous  liquors ; 
but  they  do  not  feem  eager  to  obtain  thefe  liquors  fo  much  for  the  plea- 
fure  of  gratifying  their  palates  as  for  the  fake  of  into?vication.  There  is 
not  one  in  a  hundred  that  can  refrain  from  drinking  to  excels  if  he  have 
it  in  his  power ;  and  the  generality  of  them  having  once  got  a  talle  of 
any  intoxicating  liquor,  will  ufe  every  means  to  gam  more ;  and  to  do  fo 
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they  at  cnce  become  mean,  fervile,  deceitful,  and  depraved,  in  every  fenfc 
of  the  word.  Nothing  can  make  amends  to  thefe  unfortunate  people  for 
the  introdudion  of  fpirituous  liquors  amongit  them.  Before  their  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  they  were  diftinguilhed  beyond  all  other  nations 
for  their  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking  j  for  their  temperance  in 
eating,  indeed,  they  are  flill  remarkable ;  they  efteem  it  indecorous  in 
tlie  highefi:  degree  even  to  appear  hungry;  and  on  arriving  at  their  vil- 
lages, after  having  fafted,  perhaps,  for  feveral  days  preceding,  they  will 
fit  down  quietly,  and  not  afk  for  any  food  for  a  confiderable  time;  and 
having  got  wherewith  to  fatisfy  their  appetite,  they  will  eat  v/ith  mode- 
ration, as  though  the  calls  of  hunger  were  not  more  preffing  than  if  they 
had  fealled  the  hour  before.  They  never  eat  on  any  occafion  in  a  hurry. 
The  Indians  are  by  nature  of  a  very  hofpitabls  generous  difpofition, 
where  no  particular  circumftances  operate  to  the  contrary ;  and,  indeed, 
even  when  revenge  would  fain  perfuade  them  to  behave  differently,  yet 
having  once  profefled  a  friendfliip  for  a  ftranger,  and  pledged  themfelves 
for  his  fafety,  nothing  can  induce  them  to  deviate  from  their  word.  Of 
their  generofity  I  had  numberlefs  proofs  in  the  prefents  which  they  gave 
me  3  and  though  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  when  they  make  prefents  they 
generally  expedf  others  in  return,  yet  I  am  convinced,  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  prefented  different  trifles  to  me,  that  it  was  not  with  an 
expeftation  of  gaining  more  valuable  prefents  in  return  that  they  gave 
them  to  me,  but  merely  through  friendfhip.  It  is  notorious,  that  to- 
wards one  another  they  are  liberal  in  the  extreme,  and  for  ever  ready 
to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  their  neighbours  with  any  fuperfluities 
of  their  own.  They  have  no  idea  of  amalTing  wealth  for  themfelves  in- 
dividually; and  they  wonder  that  perfons  can  be  found  in  any  fociety,  fo 
deffcitute  of  every  generous  fentiment,  as  to  enrich  themfelves  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  others,  and  to  live  in  eafe  and  affluence,  regardlefs  of  the 
mifery  and  wretchednefs  of  members  of  the  fame  community  to  which 
they  themfelves  belong.  Their  dreffes,  domeftic  utenfils,  and  wea- 
pons, are  the  only  articles  of  property  to  which  they  lay  an  exclufive 
claim;  every  thing  elfe  is  tiie  conimon  property  of  the  tribe,  in  pro- 
moting the  general  welfare  in  which  every  individual  feels  himfelf  deeply 
1  interefted. 
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Jiitercflcd.  The  cliicfs  are  a^Ttuatecl  by  the  fat-ne  laudable  fpirit,  aiid  i:;- 
ilcad  of  being  the  richcf!:,  arc,  in  many  inlrancc?,  the  poorcft  per- 
■Ibns  in  the  community ;  for  whihl  others  have  Icifure  to  Iiunt,  &c.  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  whole  of  their  time  is  occupied  in  fettling 
the  public  aftairs  of  the  nation. 

The  generality  of  the  Indian  nations  appear  to  have  two  forts  of  chiefs; 
council  chiefs,  and  war  chiefs.  The  former  are  hereditary,  and  are  em- 
ployed principally  in  the  management  of  their  civil  affairs;  but  thev  may 
be  war  chiefs  at  tb.e  fame  time  :  the  latter  are  chofen  trom  amongft 
thofe  who  have  dirtinguilhcd  themfelvcs  the  moll;  in  battle,  and  are 
folely  employed  in  leading  the  warriors  in  the  field.  The  chiefs  have  no 
power  of  enforcing  obedience  to  their  commands,  nor  do  they  ever  at- 
tempt to  give  their  orders  in  an  imperious  manner  ^  they  limply  advife. 
Each  private  individual  conceives  that  he  is  born  in  a  llate  of  per- 
fect liberty,  and  he  difdains  all  controul,  but  that  which  his  own 
reafon  fubjecfls  him  to.  As  they  all  have  one  intereft,  however,  at 
heart,  which  is  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  as  it  is  well  knov/a 
that  the  chiefs  are  adluated  by  no  other  motives,  whatever  meafures 
they  recommend  are  generally  attended  to,  and  at  once  adopted.  Sa- 
vages as  they  are,  yet  in  no  civilized  community,  I  fear,  on  earth,  fliall 
we  find  the  fame  public  fpirit,  the  fame  difintereilednefs,  and  the  lame 
regard  to  order,  where  order  is  not  enforced  by  the  feverity  of  laws,  as 
am.ongft  the  Indians. 

The  Indians  have  the  moft  fovereign  contempt  for  anv  fct  of  peoole 
that  have  tamely  rclinquiflied  their  liberty  ;  and  tlu'y  coniider  fuch  as 
have  loll  it,  even  after  a  hard  ftruggle,  as  unworthy  anv  rank  in  fociety 
above  that  of  old  women:  to  this  caufe,  and  not  to  the  difference  tiiat 
fubfifls  between  their  perlbns,  is  to  be  attributed,  I  conceive,  the  rooted 
averfion  which  the  Indians  unlverfilly  have  for  negroes.  You  could  not 
pollibly  affront  an  Indian  more  readily,  than  by  telling  him  that  vou  think 
he  bears  fome  refemblance  to  a  negro;  or  that  he  has  negro  blood  in  his 
veins :  they  look  upon  them  as  animals  inferior  to  the  human  Ijpccie?, 
and  will  kill  them  with  as  much  unconcern  as  a  dog  or  a  cu. 

3  F  2  An 
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An  AnKiican  oinccr,  who,  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  had 
been  ient  to  one  of  tlic  Indian  nations  refident  on  the  weflern  frontier  of 
the  States,  to  perfuade  tliem  to  remain  neuter  iii  the  conteft,  informed 
nie,  tlntt  whilft  he  remained  amongll  tl)eni  fome  agents  arrived  in  their 
village  to  negociate,  if  pofilble,  fur  the  releale  of  fome  negro  (laves 
whom  tht-y  had  carried  off  from  the  American  fettlements.  One  of 
thefe  negrocSj  a  remarkably  tall  hand.bme  fellow,  had  been  given  to  an 
Indian  woman  of  fome  confequence  in  the  nation,  in  the  manner  in 
which  prifoners  are  ufnally  difpofed  of  amongif  them.  Application  was 
made  to  her  for  his  ranlbni.  She  lidened  quietly  to  what  was  laid;  re- 
folved  at  the  fame  time,  however,  tli^t  the  fellow^  Ihould  not  have  his 
liberty,  the  ftepped  afide  into  her  cabin,  and  having  brought  out  a  large 
l.nife,  walked  up  to  her  flave,  and  without  more  ado  plunged  it  into  his 
bowels  :  "  Now,"  fays  Ihe,  addrefhng  herfelf  coolly  to  the  agents  ; 
"  now  I  give  you  leave  to  take  away  your  negro."  The  poor  creature 
that  had  been  ftabbcd  fell  to  the  ground,  and  by  writhing  about  in 
the  greateft  agonies,  until  one  of  the  warriors  took  compaflioa  on  him, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  mifery  by  a  blow  of  a  tomahawk. 

At  Detroit,  Niagara,  and  fome  other  places  in  Upper  Canada, 
a  few  negroes  are  {fill  held  in  bondage.  Two  of  thefe  haplefs  people 
contrived,  whilft  w^e  remained  at  Maiden,  to  make  their  efcape  from 
Detroit,  by  flealing  a  boat,  and  proceeding  in  the  night  down  the  river. 
x'\s  the  wind  would  not  permit  them  to  crofs  the  lake,  it  was  conjectured 
that  they  would  be  induced  to  coaft  along  the  fliore  until  they  reached 
a  place  of  fafety ;  in  hopes,  therefore,  of  being  able  to  recover  them,  the 
proprietor  came  down  to  Maiden,  and  there  procured  two  trufty  Indians 
to  go  in  queft  of  them.  The  Indians,  having  received  a  defcription  of 
their  perfons,  fct  out ;  but  had  fcarcely  proceeded  an  hundred  yards, 
when  one  of  them,  who  could  fpeak  a  few  words  of  Engliih,  returned, 
to  aflv  the  proprietor  if  he  would  give  him  permiflion  to  fcalp  the  negroes 
if  they  were  at  all  refradory,  or  refufed  coming.  His  requeft  was  peremp- 
torily refufed,  for  it  was  well  known  tliat,  had  it  been  granted,  he  would 
have  at  once  killed  them  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  bringing  them  back. 
"  Well,"    fays  he,  "  if  you   will  not  let  me   fcalp  both,  you  won't  be 

"  angry 
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'"'  uiigiV  with  mc,  I  hope,  if  I  fcalp  one."  He  was  told  in  anfvver,  that  he 
muft:  bring  them  both  back  ahve.  This  circumfhance  appeared  to  mor- 
tify him  extremely,  and  he  was  beginning  to  hefitate  about  going,  when, 
forry  am  I  to  fay,  the  proprietor,  fearful  led  the  fellows  Ihould  efcape 
from  him,  gave  his  afient  to  the  Indian's  requell,  but  at  the  fame  time 
he  begged  that  he  would  not  deftroy  them  if  he  could  pofllbly  avoid  it. 
What  the  refult  was  I  never  learned;  but  from  the  apparent  fatisfadion 
with  which  the  Indian  fet  out  after  he  had  obtained  his  dreadful  per- 
niiffion,  there  was  every  reafon  to  imagine  that  one  oi  the  negroes  at  lead- 
would  be  facrificed. 

This  indilference  in  the  mind  of  the  Indians  about  taking  away  the  life 
of  a  fellow  creature,  makes  them  appear,  it  muff  be  confelled,  in  a  very 
unamL\ble  point  of  view.  I  fear  alfo,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  peo- 
ple, all  the  good  qualities  which  they  poiTcfs,  would  but  ill  atone  for 
their  revengeful  difpofition,  and  for  the  cruelties  which,  it  is  v/ell  known, 
they  fometimes  inflid:  upon  the  prifoners  who  have  fallen  into  their  power 
in  battle.  Great  pains  have  been  taken,  both  by  the  French  and  Englifli 
miiTionaries,  to  reprefent  to  them  the  infamy  of  torturing  their  prifoners ; 
nor  have  thefij  pains  been  bellowed  in  vain  j  for  though  in  fjnie  recent 
inflances  it  has  appeared  that  they  flill  retain  a  fondnefs  for  this  horrid 
pradtice,  yet  I  will  venture,  from  what  I  have  heard,  to  alfert,  that  of 
late  years  not  one  prifoner  has  been  put  to  the  torture,  where  twenty 
would  have  been  a  hundred  years  ago.  Of  the  prifoners  that  fell 
into  their  hands  on  St.  Cian-'s  defeat,  I  could  not  learn,  although  I 
made  ftridf  enqairies  on  the  fubjeCr,  that  a  fingle  man  had  been  foflened 
to  the  flake.  As  fbon  as  tlie  defeat  v/as  known,  rewards  were  held  out 
by  the  Britilli  ofhcers,  and  others  that  had  influence  over  them,  to  bring 
in  their  prilbntrs  adve,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  delivered  up 
unhurt  ;  but  to  irra.dcate  wholly  from  tl'.cir  hreafls  the  fpirit- of  revenge 
has  been  found  impofhblc.  You  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  tolerable 
idea  of  the  little  gcod  efreft  which  educatioii  has  over  their  minds  in  this 
rcfped,  from  the  follov/ing  anecdotes  of  Captain  Joieph  Brandt,  a  war 
chief  of  the  Mohawk  nation. 

This 
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This  Brandt,  at  a  very  early  age,  was  lent  to  a  college  in  New  Eng- 
land, where,  being  poffeffed  of  a  good  capacity,  he  foon  made  very 
confiderable  progrefs  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Uncommon 
pains  were  taken  to  inftil  into  his  mind  the  truths  of  the  gofpel.  He 
profefTed  himfelf  to  be  a  warm  admirer  of  the  principles  of  chriftianity, 
and  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  convert  his  nation  on  returning  to  them, 
he  abfolutely  tranllated  the  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew  into  the  Mohawk 
language ;  he  alfo  tranllated  the  eftablifhed  form  of  prayer  of  the  church 
of  England.  Before  Brandt,  however,  had  finiihed  his  courfe  of  ftudies, 
the  American  war  broke  out,  and  fired  with  that  fpirit  of  glory  which 
feems  to  have  been  implanted,  by  nature  in  the  bread  of  the  Indian,  he 
immediately  quitted  the  college,  repaired  to  his  native  village,  and  (hortly 
afterwards,  with  a  confiderable  body  of  his  nation,  joined  feme  Britilh 
troops  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Johnfton.  Here  he  dillinguiflied 
himfelf  by  his  valour  in  many, different  engagements,  and  was  foon  raifed, 
not  only  to  the  rank  of  a  war  chief,  but  alfo  to  that  of  a  captain  in  his 
Majeily's  fervice. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Brandt  fullied  his  reputation  in  the 
Britif]-!  army.  A  iTs.irniilh  took  place  with  a  body  of  American  troops; 
the  aftion  v/as  v.'arm,  and  Brandt  was  fliot  by  amufquet-ball  in  the  heel ; 
but  the  Americans  in  the  end  were  defeated,  and  an  officer  with  about 
fixtv  men  taken  prifoners.  The  officer,  after  having  delivered  up  his 
fword,  IiaJ  entered  into  converfation  with  Colonel  johnfton,  who  com- 
manded the  Britifli  troops,  and  they  were  talking  together  in  the  moft 
friendly  manner,  when  Brandt,  having  {l:olen  flily  behind  them,  laid  the 
American  officer  lifelefs  on  the  ground  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk. 
The  indignation  of  Sir  John  Johnfton,  as  may  readily  be  fuppoled,  was 
roufed  by  fuch  an  aft  of  treachery,  and  he  refented  it  in  the  warmeft 
language.  Brandt  liftencd  to  him  unconcernedly,  and  when  he  had 
finiffied,  told  him,  that  he  was  forry  what  he  had  done  had  caufed  his 
dilpleafure,  but  that  indeed  his  heel  was  extremely  painful  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  he  could  not  help  revenging  himfelf  on  the  only  chief  of  the 
party  that  he  ftw  taken.  Since  he  had  killed  the  officer,  his  heel,  he 
added,  was  much  lefs  painful  to  him  than  it  had  been  before. 

When 
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When  the  war  broke  out,  the  Mohawks  refided  on  the  AToliawk 
River,  in  the  ftate  of  New  York,  but  on  peace  bsing  made,  thev^ 
emigrated  into  Upper  Canada,  and  their  principal  village  is  now  lituated 
on  the  Grand  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Erie  on  the  north  fide,  about 
fixty  miles  from  the  town  of  Newark  or  Niagara  ;  there  Brandt  at  prefent 
relides.  He  has  built  a  comfortable  habitation  for  himfelf,  and  any 
flranger  that  vifits  him  may  reft  allured  of  being  well  received,  and 
of  finding  a  plentiful  table  well  ferved  every  day.  He  has  no  lefs  than 
thirty  or  forty  negroes,  who  attend  to  his  horfes,  cultivate  his  grounds,  Ike. 
Thefe  poor  creatures  are  kept  in  the  greateil  fubjedion,  and  they  dare 
not  attempt  to  make  their  efcape,  for  he  has  allured  them,  that  if  thcv 
did  fo  he  would  follow  them  himfelf,  though  it  were  to  the  confines  of 
Georgia,  and  would  tomahawk  them  wherever  he  met  them.  They 
know  his  difpofition  too  well  not  to  think  that  he  would  adhere  llriltly 
to  his  word. 

Brandt  receives  from  government  half  pay  as  a  captain,  befides  annual 
prefents,  &:c.  which  in  all  amount,  it  is  faid,  to  >C.500  per  annum.  We 
had  no  fmall  curioiity,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  to  fee  this  Brandt,  and  we 
procured  letters  of  introduftion  to  him  from  the  governor's  fccretarv,  and 
from  different  otficers  and  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance,  with  an  in- 
tention of  proceeding  from  Newark  to  his  village.  Moll  unluckily, 
however,  on  the  day  before  that  of  our  reaching  the  town  of  New- 
ark or  Niagara,  he  had  embarked  on  board  a  veflel  for  Kino-Ron,  at 
the  oppolite  end  of  the  lake.  You  may  judge  of  Brandt's  confequence, 
when  I  tell  you,  that  a  lawyer  of  Niagara,  who  crolTcd  Lake  Ontario  in 
the  fame  veiTel  with  us,  from  Kingfton,  where  he  had  been  detained  for 
feme  time  by  contrary  winds,  informed  us,  the  day  after  our  arrival  at 
Niagara,  that  by  his  not  having  reached  that  place  in  time  to  tranfidl 
fome  law  bufinefs  for  Brandt,  and  which  had  confequcntlv  been  "^iven  to 
another  perfon,  he  fliould  be  a  lofer  of  one  hundred  pounds  at  lealf. 

Brandt's  fagacity  led  him,  early  in  life,  to  difcover  that  the  Indians  had 
been  made  the  dupe  of  every  foreign  power  that  had  got  footing  in 
America;  and,  indeed,  could  he  have  had  any  doubts  on  the  lubjcdt, 
they  would  have  been  removed  when  he  faw  the  Britilh,  after  having 

demanded 
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demanded  and  received  the  affiftance  of  the  Indians  in  the  American  war, 
fo  ungeneroufly  and  unjuftly  yield  up  the  whole  of  the  Indian  ter- 
ritories, eail  of  the  Mifhffippi  and  fouth  of  the  lakes,  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  ;  to  the  very  enemies,  in  fliort,  they  had  made  to  them- 
felves  at  the  rcqueft  of  the  Britifh.  He  perceived  with  regret  that  the 
Indians,  by  efpoufing  the  quarrels  of  the  whites,  and  by  efpoufing  dif- 
ferent intereils,  were  weakening  themfelves  ;  whereas,  if  they  remained 
aloof,  and  were  guided  by  the  one  policy,  they  would  foon  become 
formidable,  and  be  treated  with  more  refpedl ;  he  formed  the  bold 
fcheme,  therefore,  of  uliiting  the  Indians  together  in  one  grand  confe- 
deracy, and  for  this  purpofe  fent  meffengers  to  different  chiefs,  pro- 
pofing  that  a  general  meeting  fhould  be  held  of  the  heads  of  every  tribe, 
to  take  the  fubjed;  into  confideration  ;  but  certain  of  the  tribes,  fufpicious 
of  Brandt's  dellgns,  and  fearful  that  he  was  bent  upon  acquiring  power 
for  himfelf  by  this  nieafare,  oppoied  it  with  all  their  might.  Brandt 
has  in  confequence  become  extremely  obnoxious  to  many  of  the  mod 
warlike,  and  with  fuch  a  jealous  eye  do  they  now  regard  him, 
that  it  would  not  be  perfedlly  fafe  for  him  to  venture  to  the  upper 
country. 

He  has  managed  the  affairs  of  his  own  people  with  great  ability,  and 
leafed  out  their  fuperfluous  lands  for  them,  for  long  terms  of  years, 
by  which  meafure  a  certain  annual  revenue  is  enfurcd  to  the  nation, 
probably  as  long  as  it  will  remain  a  nation.  He  wifely  judged,  that  it 
was  .'nuch  better  to  do  fo  than  to  fuffer  the  Mohawks,  as  many  other 
tribes  iiid  done,  to  fell  their  poffeffions  by  piecemeal,  the  fums  of  money 
they  received  for  which,  however  great,  would  foon  be  dilTipated  if  paid 
to  them  at  (  nee. 

Whenever  the  aftairs  of  his  nation  fhall  permit  him  to  do  fo,  Brandt 
declares  it  to  be  his  intention  to  fit  down  to  the  further  lludy  of  the 
Creek  language,  of  which  he  profeffes  himfelf  to  be  a  great  admirer,  and 
to  tranllate  from  the  original,  into  the  Mohawk  language,  more  of  the 
New  Teftament;  yet  this  fraiC  man,  (hortly  before  we  arrived  at  Nia- 
gara, killed  his  op.ly  Ion  wii'i  his  own  hand.  The  fon,  it  feems,  was  a 
druuken  good  for  nothing  fellow,  who  had  often  avowed  his  intention 

of 
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of  deftroying  his  flxthcr.  One  evening  he  abiblutely  entered  the  apart- 
ment ofhis  flitlier,  and  had  begun  to  grapple  with  him,  perhaps  widi  a 
view  to  put  his  unnatural  threats  into  execution,  when  Brandt  drcvv  a 
fliort  fword,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground.  Brandt  freaks  of  this  au\;ir 
with  regret,  but  at  the  fame  time  without  any  of  that,  emotion  which 
another  perfon  than  an  Indian  might  be  fuppofed  to  feel.  He  confoles 
bimfelf  for  the  ad:,  by  thinking  that  he  has  benefitted  the  nation,  by  rid- 
ding them  of  a  rafcal. 

Brandt  wears  his  hair  in  the  Indian  ftyle,  and  alfo  the  Indian  drefs  ;  in- 
flead  of  the  wrapper,  or  blanket,  he  wears  a  fliort  coat,  fuch  as  I  have 
defcribed,  furalar  to  a  hunting  frock. 

Though  infinite  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  French  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  other  miffionaries,  to  propagate  the  gofpel  amongll  the  In- 
dians, and  th.ough  many  difi:erent  tribes  have  been  induced  thereby  to 
fubmit  to  baptifm,  yet  it  does  not  appear,  except  in  very  few  in- 
ftances,  that  any  material  advantages  have  refulted  from  the  introdac- 
tion  of  the  Chriftian  religion  amongft  them.  They  have  learned  to 
repeat  certain  forms  of  prayer ;  they  have  learned  to  attend  to  certain 
outward  ceremonies ;  but  they  flill  continue  to  be  fwayed  by  the  iame 
violent  paffions  as  before,  and  have  imbibed  nothing  of  the  genuine  fpirit 
of  chrillianity. 

The  Moravian  miffionaries  have  wrought  a  greater  change  in  the  minds 
of  the  Indians  than  any  others,  and  have  fucceeded  io  fa/  as  to  induce  Ibmc 
of  them  to  abandon  their  favage  mode  cf  life,  to  renounce  war,  and  to 
cultivate  the  earth.  It  is  with  the  Munfies,  a  fmall  tribe  refident  on  the 
eafi:  fide  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  that  they  have  had  the  mofc  fuccefs  ;  but  the 
n.imber  that  have  been  fo  converted  is  fmall  indeed.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  the  moft  adherents,  as  the  outward  forms  and  parade  of" 
their  religion  are  particularly  calculated  to  fli'ike  the  attention  of  the 
Indians,  and  as  but  little  reftraint  is  laid  on  them  by  the  miffionaries  of 
that  perfuafion,  in  confequence  of  tl\cir  profeffion  of  the  new  faith. 
The  Quakers,  of  all  people,  have  h  j  the  leafl  fuccefs  c.mongll  them  ; 
the  dodrine  of  non- refinance,  whu-h  they  fet  out  with  preaching,  but 
ill  accords  with  the  opniion  of  the  Indian ;  and  among  11  fome  tribes, 
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where  they  have  attempted  to  inculcate  it,  particularly  amongft  fha 
Shawnefe,  one  of  the  moft  warHke  tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Oliio,  they 
have  been  expofed  to  very  imminent  danger*. 

The  InGJans,  who  yet  remain  ignorant  of  divine  revelation,  feeni  ai-< 
moll  univerially  to  believe  in  the  exigence  of  one  fupreme,  beneficent, 
all  wile,  and  all  powerful  fpirit,  and  likewile  in  the  exiilence  of  fubor- 
dinate  fj>irits,  b:)th  good  and  bad.  The  former,  having  the  good  of  man* 
kind  zt  jieart,  they  think  it  needlcfs  to  pay  homage  to  them,  and  it  is 
only  to  the  evil  ones,  of  whom  they  have  an  innate  dread,  that  they  pay 
their  devotions,  in  order  to  avert  their  ill  intentions.  Some  diftant  tribes, 
it  is  laid,  have  priefts  amongft  them,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
have  any  regukr  forms  of  worfliip.  Each  individual  repeats  a  prayer,  or 
makes  an  offering  to  the  evil  fpirit,  when  his  fear  and  apprehenfions  fug- 
gcft  the  neceffity  of  his  fo  doing. 

The  belief  of  a  future  ftate,  in  which  they  are  to  enjoy  the  li?.me  plea- 
fures  as  they  do  in  this  W0i"ld,  but  to  be  exempted  from  pain,  and  from 
tlie  trouble  of  procuring  food,  feems  to  be  very  general  amongft  them. 
Some  of  the  tribes  have  much  lefs  devotion  than  others ;  the  Shawnefe, 
a  warlike  daring  nation,  have  but  very  little  fear  of  evil  fpirits,  and  con- 
lequently  have  fcarcely  any  religion  amongft  them.  None  of  this  na- 
tion, that  I  could  learn,  have  ever  been  converted  to  Chriftianity. 

It  is  a  very  fmgular  and  remarkable  circumftance,  that  ngtwithftand- 
ing  the  ftriking  fimilarity  which  we  find  in  the  perfons,  manners,  cuf- 
tonis,  difpoiitions,  and  religion  of  the  different  tribes  of  Indians  from  one" 
end  of  the  continent  of  North  America  to  the  other,  a  fimilarity  fo  great 

*   The  great  difficulty  of  converlin^  the  In-  nfeing  him,   wliether   he    thought    his    departed 

dians  to  chrirtiaiiity  does  rot   arife  from  th.ir  fri-nd  was  gone  to  heaven  or  to  hell.    I  fmc-rely 

iittiichment    to   tlieir  own   religion,  where   they  truft,  anfwered  the  mifiionary,  that  he  is  in  hea- 

huve  any,  fo  much  as  from  certain  habits  which  ven.     Then  I  will  do  as  you  bid  me,  added  the- 

they  feem  to  have  imbibed  with   the  very  milk  Indian,  and  lead  a  fober  life,  for  I  fhoiild  like  to- 

of  their  mothers.  goto  the  place  where  my  friend  is.     Had  he, 

A  French  miffionary  relates,  that  he  was  once  en  the  contrarj',  been  toli  that  his  friend  was  in 

endeavonring  to  convert  an  Indian,  by  dcfcribing  Jidl,  all  that  the  reverend  father  could  have  faid 

to  hiai  the  rewards  that  would  attend  the  good,  to  him  of  fire  and  brimllone  would  have  been 

.nr,d   the  dreadful   panifhmcnt  which  muft  ir.evi-  of  little  avail  in  periuaJing  him  to  have  led  any 

tably  await  the  wiciced,  in  a  future  world,  when  other   than   the   moil  difTolntc  life,  in   hopes  of 

the  Indian,  who  had   fon.c   tmie  before  lo!l  his  n,eetiQ-a  with  his  friend  to  fympathifc  with  him 

deareft    fiicnd,   fuddtnly    interrupted   l.im,   by  under  his  fuflcrjngs. 
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as  hardly  to  leave  a  doubt  on  the  mind  but  that  they  muil;  all  liave  had 
the  lame  origin,  the  languages  of  the  different  tribes  IhoulJ  ycc  be  fo 
materially  different.  No  two  tribes  fpeak  exadiy  the  fame  language  ; 
and  the  languages  of  many  of  thofe,  who  live  at  no  great  diftaace  afundcr, 
vary  fo  much,  that  they  cannot  make  themfelves  at  all  undcrfiood  to 
each  other.  I  was  informed  that  the  Chippe way  language  wai  by  far 
the  mofh  general,  and  that  a  perfon  intimately  acquainted  with  it  would 
focn  be  able  to  acquire  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  any  otljer  language 
fpoken  between  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Superior.  Some  perfon?,  who  have 
made  the  Indian  languages  their  ftudy,  aflert,  that  all  the  different  lan- 
guages fpoken  by  thofe  tribes,  with  which  wc  have  any  conneicion,  are 
but  dialefts  of  three  primitive  tongues,  viz.  the  Huron,  the  Algonquin, 
and  the  Sic  ux  ;  the  two  former  of  which,  being  v/ell  underilcod,  will 
enable  a  perfon  to  converfe,  at  leaft  ihg'itly,  with  the  Indians  of  any  tribe 
in  Canada  or  the  United  States.  All  the  nations  that  fpeak  a  lan- 
guage derived  from  the  Sioux,  have,  it  is  faid,  a  hifPing  pronunciation ; 
thofe  who  fpeak  one  derived  from  the  Huron,  have  a  guttural  pronun- 
ciation ;  and  fuch  as  fpeak  any  one  derived  from  the  Algonquin,  pro- 
nounce their  words  with  greater  foftnefs  and  eafe  than  any  of  the  others. 
Whether  this  be  a  jufl:  diiliiidion  or  not  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine ; 
I  fliall  only  obferve,  that  all  the  Indian  men  I  ever  met  v/ith,  as  well 
thofe  whofe  language  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  Huron,  as  tliofe  whole 
language  is  derived  irom  the  Algonquin,  appear  to  me  to  have  very  few 
labial  founds  in  their  language,  and  to  pronounce  the  words  from  the 
throat,  but  not  fo  much  from  the  upper  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
throat  towards  the  breail.  A  flight  degree  of  hefitation  is  obfervable  in 
their  fpeech,  and  they  articulate  feemingly  with  difficulty,  and  in  a  man- 
ner fomewhat  fimilar  to  what  a  perfon,  I  fhould  fuppofe,  would  be  apt 
to  do  if  he  had  a  great  weight  biid  on  his  cheft,  .or  had  received  a  blow 
on  his  breaft  or  back  fo  violent  as  to  affedt  his  breath.  The  women, 
on  the  contrary,  fpeak  with  the  utm-oft  eafe,  and  the  language,  a>  pro- 
nounced by  them,  appears  a'^  f  )ft  as  the  Itaiijn.  They  have,  without 
exception,  the  moft  delicate  harmonious  voices  1  ever  heard,  and  flie  mofb 
pleiifing  gentle  laugh  that  it  is  poihble  to  conceive,     I  have  oftentimes 
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^at  amongft  a  group  of  them  for  an  hour  or  two  together,  merely  for  the. 
pleafure  of  liftenlng  to  their  converfation,  on  accoimt  of  its  wonderful 
Ibfrnefs  and  dchcacy. 

The  Indians,  both  men  and  women,  fpeak  with  great  deliberation,  and 
never  appear  to  be  at  a  lofs  for  words  to  exprels  their  fentim'ents. 

The  native  muiic  of  the  Indians  is  very  rude  and  indifferent,  and 
equally  devoid  of  melody  and  variety.  Their  famous  war  fong  is  no- 
thing better  than  an  infipid  recitative.  Singing  and  dancing  with  them 
go  hand  in  hand  j  and  \vhea  a  large  number  of  them,  collected  together, 
join  in  the  one  fong,  the  few  wild  notes  of  which  it  confifts,  mingled 
with  the  found  of  their  pipes  and  drums,  fometimes  produce,  when  heard 
at  a  diflance,  a  pleafmg  effeift  on  the  ear;  but  it  is  then  and  then  only 
that  their  mufic  is  tolerable. 

The  firil  night  of  cur  arrival  at  Maiden,  juil  as  v/e  were  retiring  tci 
refl,  near  midnight,  we  were  moll:  agreeably  entertained  in  tj^ds  maniies: 
with  the  found  of  their  mufic  on  the  ifland  of  Bois  Blanc.  Eager  to 
hear  more  of  it,  and  to  be  witnefs  to  their  dancing,  we  procured  a  boat,, 
and  immediately  croffcd  the  river  to  the  fpot  where  they  were  aflimbled. 
Three  elderly  men,  feated  under  a  tree,  were  the  principal  muficians.  One 
of  thefe  beat  a  fmall  drum,  formed  of  a  piece  of  a  hollow  tree  covered  with 
a  fkin,  and  the  two  others  marked  time  equally  with  the  drum,  with  rattles 
formed  of  dried  fquaihes  or  gourds  filled  with  peafe.  At  the  fame  time 
thefe  men  fung,  indeed  they  were  the  leaders  of  the  fong,  which  the  dancers 
joined  in.  The  dancers  confifted  folcly  of  a  party  of  fquaws,  to  the  number- 
of  twenty  or  thereabouts,  who,fl:anding  in  a  circle,, with  their  faces  inwards 
and  their  hands  folded  round  each  other's  necks,  moved,  thus  linked  toi- 
gether,  fideways,  with  clofe  fliort  fteps,  romid  a  fmall  fire.  The  men 
and  women  never  dance  together,  unlefs  indeed  a  pretty  fquaw  be  intro.- 
duced  by  fome  young  fellow  into  one  of  the  men's  dances,  which  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  very  great  mark  of  favour.  This  is  of  a  piece  with  tlie  ge- 
neral conduft  of  the  Indians,  v.ho  look  njion  the  women  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent light  froni  what  we  do  in  Europe,  and  condemn  them  as  Haves  to 
do  all  the  drudgery.  I  have  i'etn  a  young  chief  with  no  lefs  than  three 
women  attendant  on  him  to  run  after  his  arrows,  when  he  was  amufing 

himfclf 
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himfelf  with  {hooting  fquirrels;  I  have  alfo  ken  Indians,  when  moving 
far  a  fev/  miles  from  on^  place  to  another,  moiin*:  their  horfes  and  canter 
uvay  at  their  eafe,  whilft  their  women  were  left  not  only  to  walk,  but  to 
carry  very  heavy  loads  on  their  backs  after  them. 

After  the  women  had  danced  for  a  time,  a  larger  fire  was  kindled,, 
and  the  men  affemblcd  from  different  parts  of  the  ifland,  to  the  number 
of  fifty  or  fixty,  to  amufc  themfclvcs  in  their  turn.  There  was  little 
more  variety  in  their  d;:ncing  than  in  that  of  the  women.  They  tirft 
walkgd  round  the  fire  in  a  large  circle,  clofely,one  after  anctlier,  markino- 
time  with  fhort  iteps  to  the  mufic;  the  beft  dancer  was  put  at  their  head, 
and  gave  the  ftep  j  he  was  alfo  the  principal  finger  in  the  circle.  After 
having  m.ade  one  round,  the  ftep  was  altered  to  a  v/ider  one,  and  they 
began  to  ftamp  with  great  vehemence  upon  the  ground;  and  every  third 
or  fourth  round,^  making  little  leaps  off  the  ground  with  both  feet,  they 
turned  their  fices  to  the  fire  and  bowed  their  heads,  at  the  fame  time 
going  on  fideways.  At  lall,  having  made  a  dozen  or  two  rounds,  to- 
wards the  end  of  which  each  one  of  them  had  begun  to  Ifamp  on  the 
ground  with  inconceivable  fury,  but  more  particularly  the  principal  dan- 
cer, they  all  gave  a  loud  ihout  at  once,  and  the  dance  ended. 

In  two  or  three  minutes  another  dance  was  begun,  which  ended  as 
foon,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  way  as  the  other.  Th.ere  was  but  little 
difference  in  the  figures  of  any  of  them,  and  the  only  material  difference 
in  the  fongs  was,  that  in  fome  of  them  the  dancers,  inftead  of  fin^Ino- 
the  whole  of  the  air,  came  in  fimply  with  refponfes  to  the  airs  funo-  by 
the  old  men.  They  beckoned  to  us  to  join  them  in  their  dance,  which 
we  immediately  did,  as  it  was  likely  to  pleafe  them,  and  we  remained  on 
the  ifland  with  them  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  There  is 
fomething  inconceivably  terrible  in  the  fight  of  a  number  of  Indians  danc- 
ing thus  round  a  fire  in  tiie  depths  of  thick  woods,  and  tlic  loud  fhrieks 
at  the  end  of  every  dance  adds  greatly  to  the  horror  which  their  firll  ap- 
pearance infpires. 

Scarcely  a  night  paffed  over  but  what  there  were  dances,  fimilar  to 
thofe  I  have  defcribed,  on  the  illand.  They  never  think  of  dancing  till 
the  night  is  confiderably  advanced,  and  they  keep  it  up  tiil  daybreak. 
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In  the  day  time  they  lie  fleeping  in  the  fun,  or  fit  fnioking  tobacco,  tliat 
i",  when  they  have  nothing  particular  to  engage  them.  Though  the 
rnofc  diligent  perievering  people  in  the  world  when  rouled  into  adlion, 
yet  when  at  peace  with  their  neighbours,  and  having  got  wherewith  to 
iiuisfy  the  calls  of  hunger,  they  are  the  mofl  flothful  and  indolent 
pofTible. 

The  dances  mentioned  are  fuch  ?g  the  Indians  amufe  themfelves 
with  in  common.  On  grand  occafions  tliey  have  a  variety  of  cthe'-s 
much  more  interefling  to  -a  fpeftator.  The  dances  v.h.ich  y()i\  Ite  in 
common  amongft  the  Shawnele,  and  cert'iin  other  tribes,  are  alfo,  it 
is  faid,  much  more  entertaining  than  thofe  I  have  defcribed.  There 
were  feveral  lamilics  of  the  Shawnele  encamped  on  the  iiland  of  Bois 
Blanc  when  we  were  there j  but  as  there  was  not  a  fufficient  number 
to  fo:m  a  dance  by  themfehes,  we  were  never  gratified  with  a  fight  of 
their  performances. 

Of  their  grand  dances  the  war  dance  muft  undoubtedly,  from  every 
account  I  have  received  of  it,  for  I  never  had  any  opportunity  of  feeing 
it  niyfelf,  be  the  one  mofi:  worthy  the  attention  of  a  ftranger.  It  is  per- 
formed both  on  fctting  out  and  returning  from  their  war  parties,  and 
likewife  at  otlier  times,  but  never  except  on  fomje  very  particular  and 
folcnin  occafion.  The  chiefs  and  warriors  who  are  about  to  juia 
in  this  dance  drefs  and  paint  themfelves  as  if  adually  out  on  a  war- 
like expedition,  and  they  carry  in  their  hands  their  warlike  weapons. 
Being  affembied,  they  feat  themfelves  down  -on  their  hams,  in  a  circle, 
round  a  great  fire,  near  to  which  is  placed  a  large  poflj  after  remaining 
a  fliort  time  in  this  pofition,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  rifes,  and  placing 
himfelf  in  the  center,  begins  to  rehearfc,  in  a  fort  of  recitative,  all  the 
gallant  adlons  v/hich  he  has  ever  performed;  he  dwells  particularly  on 
the  nuiiibcr  of  enemies  he  has  killed,  anddefcribes  the  manner  in  vvhich 
he  fcalpcd  theni,  making  geftures  all  the  time,  aiid-brandiiiiing  his  wea- 
pons, as  if  actually  engaged  in  performing  the  horrid  operation.  At  the 
end  of  every  remarkable  fiory  he  ftrikes  his  war  club  on  the  poll  with 
great  fury.  Every  chief  and  warrior  tells  of  his  deeds  in  turn.  The 
fong  of  one  warr^^or  often  .occupies  feveral  hours,  and  the  dance  itfelt 
&    .  fome times 
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Tometimes  laPcs  for  three  or  fiiur  entire  dnys  and  nights.  During  this 
period  no  one  is  allowed  to  ileep,  a  peribn  who  Hands  at  tlia  outfide  of 
the  circle  being  appointed  (whofe  bufmefs  it  is)  to  roufc  any  warrior 
that  appears  in  the  lead:  drowfy.  A  deer,  a  bear,  or  fome  other  large 
animal  is  put  to  roaft  at  the  fire  as  loon  as  the  dance  begins,  and  while 
it  lafls  each  warrior  rifes  at  will  to  help  himfelf  to  a  piece  of  it.  After 
each  perfon  in  the  circle  has  in  turn  told  of  his  exploits,  they  all  rife,  and 
join  in  a  dance  truly  terrifying;  they  throw  thcmf-Ives  into  a  variety  of 
poilures,  and  leaping  about  in  the  mofc  frantic  manner,  brandifii  tlieir 
knives  and  other  weapons;  at  the  fxme  time  tl:cy  fet  up  the  war  hoc^p, 
and  utter  the  moft  dreadful  yells  imaginable.  In  this  manner  the  dance 
terminates. 

The  Indian  flute  or  pipe  is  formed  of  a  thick  cane,  fimilar  to  what  is 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  MiirilTippi,  and  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  about  two  feet  or  more  in  length,  and  has  eight  cc 
nine  holes  in  it,  in  one  row.  It  is  held  in  t'le  iamc  manner  as  the  oIhk' 
or  clarinet,  and  the  found  is  produced  by  means  of  a  mouth  piece  not 
unlike  that  of  a  common  whiftlc.  The  tones  of  the  iriRrument  are  by 
no  means  unharmonious,  and  they  would  admit  of  a  pleafmg  modulation, 
but  I  never  met  with  an  Indian  that  v/as  able  to  play  a  regular  air  upon 
it,  not  even  any  one  of  the  airs  v/hich  they  commonly  fing,  although  I 
faw  feveral  that  were  extremxly  fond  of  amufing  themfclvcs  v/idi  the 
inftrument,  and  that  v/ould  fit  for  hours  together  over  tlie  embers  of 
tiieir  cabin  fires,  playing  over  a  fev/  v/i!d  melancholy  notes.  Every  In- 
dian that  can  bring  a  iound  out  of  the  inftrument,  and  flop  t!ie  Ijoles, 
which  any  one  may  do,  thinks  himfelf  mafLcr  of  it;  and  the  notes  ^^hich 
they  commonly  produce  are  as  unconnected  and  unn-;eaning  as  thofe 
wliich  a  child  would  bring  fortli  from  a  h.alfpenny  whilllc. 

In  addition  to  v/hat  I  havz  faid  on  tlie  fubjea:  of  tn.e  Indians,  I  fliall 
only  obfervcj  that  notwith.flanding  they  are  fuch  a  very  friendly  hofpi- 
table  people,  yet  few  peifons,  wlio  had  ever  tailed  of  the  pleafures  arid 
comforts  of  civilized  life,   would   feel  any  inclination   to  refide  wr.^.cugO: 

them. 
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them,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  their  manner  of  hving.  The  filthi- 
nefs  and  vvrctchedneft)  of  thtir  fmoky  habitations  the  naufeoufnefs  of 
their  comtRon  fcod  to  a  perion  not  even  of  a  delicate  palate,  and  their 
general  uncleanlinefs,  would  be  fufficient,  I  think,  to  deter  any  ons  from 
going-  to  live  amongft  them  from  choice,  fuppofing  even  that  no  other 
reafons  operated  againft  his  doing  fo.  For  my  own  part,  I  had  fully 
determined  in  my  own  mind,  v/hen  I  tirft  came  to  America,  not  to  leave 
the  continent  without  fpending  a  confiderable  time  amongft  them,  in  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
ferving  their  native  manners  and  cuftoms  in  their  utmcft  purity;  but 
the  famples  I  have  feen  of  them  during  my  ftay  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  although  it  has  given  me  a  moft  favourable  opinion  of  the 
Indians  themfelves,  has  induced  me  to  relinquhh  my  parpofe.  Content 
therefore  with  what  I  have  feen  myfelf,  and  with  what  I  have  heard 
from  others,  if  chance  fliould  not  bring  me  again  into  their  way  in  pro- 
fecuting  my  journey  into  the  fettled  parts  of  the  States,  I  fliall  take  no 
further  p>ains  to  cultivate  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them. 
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^r'OWARDS  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  Oa;ober,  the  Ichooner 
in  which  we  had  engaged  a  paliage  to  Prefqu'  Ifle  made  her  ap- 
pearance before  Maiden,  where  {he  was  obliged  to  lay  at  anchor  for  three 
days,  the  wind  not  being  favourable  for  going  farther  down  the  river ;  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  however,  it  veered  about,  and  we  repaired  on  board, 

after  having  taken  a  long  farewel  of  our  friend  Captain  E -,  whofe 

kindnefs  to  us  had  been  unbounded,  and  was  doubly  grateful,  inafniuch 
as  it  was  totally  unexpeded  by  us  young  Itrangers,  who  had  not  the 
flighteft  acquaintance  with  him  previous  to  our  coming  into  the  country, 
and  had  not  been  introduced  to  him  even  by  letter. 

The  wind,  though  favourable,  was  very  light  on  the  morning  of  our 
embarkation,  but  the  current  being  ftrong  we  were  foon  carried  down 
to  the  lake.  In  the  afternoon  we  palled  the  iflands,  which  had  the 
moft  beautiful  appearance  imaginable.  The  rich  woods  with  which  the 
fliores  were  adorned,  now  tinged  with  the  hues  of  autumn,  afforded  in 
their  decline  a  ftill  more  pleafing  variety  to  the  eye  than  when  they  were 
clothed  in  their  fullefl  verdure;  and  their  gaudy  colours,  intermingled 
with  the  iLadows  of  the  rocks,  were  feen  fancifully  reflected  in  the  un- 
rufHed  furface  of  the  furrounding  lake.  At  day-break  the  n  .wt  morn- 
ing we  found  oi'.rfelves  entirely  clear  of  the  land;  but  infte.id  of  the 
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azure  iky  and  gentle  breezes  which  had  favoured  us  the  preceding  day, 
we  had  thick  hazy  weather,  and  every  appearance  in  the  heavens  in- 
dicated tliat  before  many  hours  were  over  we  Hiould  have  to  contend 
wiib.  fome  of  thofe  dangerous  fLorms  tliat  arc  io  freqiiejit  on  Lake  Erie. 
It  \'.as  not  long  indeed  ere  the  winds  began  to  blow,  and  the  waves  to 
rif?  in  a  trcinendous  manner,  an.d  v/e  foon  became  fpedators  of  a  num- 
ber of  tjiofe  confufed  and  dilgufting  Icencs  v/liich  a  gale  of  wind  never 
fliils  to  occafion  in  a  fmall  veffcl  crowdctl  with  palTengers.  A  number  of 
old  French  ladies,  v/lio  were  going  to  fee  their  grandchildren  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  who  now  for  the  firll  time  in  their  lives  found  themfelves 
on  the  water,  occupied  the  cabin.  The  hold  of  the  vefiel,  boarded  from 
end  to  end,  ai)d  divided  fimply  by  a  tail  fufpended  from  one  of  the 
beams,  was  filled  on  one  fide  with  fleerage  paffengers,  amongll:  which 
were  feveral  women  and  children ;  and  on  the  cppofite  one  with  paf- 
fengers who  had  paid  cabin  price,  but  were  unable  to  get  any  better  ac- 
commodation, amongll:  which  nutiiber  was  our  party.  Not  including 
either  the  old  ladies  in  the  cabin,  or  the  fteerage  paffengers,  we  fat  down 
to  dinner  each  day  twenty-fix  in  number,  which  circumftance,  when  I 
inform  you  that  the  velTel  was  only  fcventy  tons  burthen,  will  beft 
enable  you  to  conceive  how  much  we  mult  have  been  crowded.  The 
greater  part  of  the  palTengers,  drooping  under  fea-ficknefs,  begged  for 
heaven's  fake  that  the  captain  would  put  back;  but  bent  upon  per- 
lorniing  his  voyage  with  expedition,  which  was  a  matter  of  the  utmoft 
confcqucnce  indeed,  now  that  the  feafon  was  fo  far  advanced,  and 
there  was  a  pofiibility  that  he  might  be  blocked  up  by  the  ice  on  his 
return,  he  was  deaf  to  their  entreaties.  What  the  earnefl;  entreaties, 
however,  of  the  paflengers  could  not  efirdl,  the  florm  foon  compelled 
him  to.  It  was  found  abfolutely  neceflary  to  feek  for  a  place  of  flielter 
to  avoid  its  fury ;  and  accordingly  the  helm  having  been  ordered  up, 
we  made  the  bell  of  our  way  back  again  to  the  iilands,  in  a  bay  between 
two  of  which  we  caft  anchor.  This  bay,  fituated  between  the 
Bafs  Iilands,  which  are  among  the  largefi:  in  the  clufter,  is  called,  from 
its  being  fo  frequently  refortcd  to  by  velTcls  that  meet  with  contrary 
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winds  in  going  down  tlie  la'ic,  Put-ia-Bay,  vulgarly  termed  by  the  failors 
Padding  Bay. 

Here  we  lay  fecureiy  {heltered  by  the  land  until  four  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  when  the  watch  upon  deck  gave  the  alarm  that  the  velicl 
was  driving  from  her  anchor,  and  going  fail  towards  the  fliore.  The 
captain  ftarted  up,  and  perceiving  that  the  wind  had  lliifted,  and  the 
land  no  longer  afforded  any  proteclion  to  the  veffcl,  he  immediately  gave 
orders  to  ilip  the  cable,  and  hoifl:  the  jib,  in  order  to  wear  the  velTel 
round,  and  thus  get  free,  if  polfible,  of  the  fliore.  In  the  hurry  and  con- 
fiifion  of  the  moment,  however,  the  mainfiil  was  hoilied  at  the  f?nie 
time  v/ith  the  jib,  the  velfcl  was  put  aback,  and  nothing  could  have 
faved  her  from  going  at  once  on  {liore  but  the  letting  tall  of  another 
anchor  inftantaneoufly.  I  can  only  account  for  this  unfortunate  mif- 
take  by  fuppofing  that  the  men  were  not  fufHciently  roufed  from  their 
{lumbers,  on  coming  upon  deck,  to  hear  dillindtly  the  word  of  com- 
mand. Only  one  man  had  been  left  to  keep  the  watch,  as  it  was  thought 
that  the  vellel  was  riding  in  perfed:  fafety,  and  from  the  time  that  the 
alarm  was  firfl  given  until  the  anchor  was  dropped  fcarccly  four  mi- 
nutes elapfed. 

The  dawn  of  day  only  enabled  us  to  fee  all  the  danger  of  our  fituation. 
We  were  within  one  hundred  yards  of  a  rocky  lee  fnore,  and  depending 
upon  one  anchor,  which,  if  the  gale  increafed,  the  captain  feared  very 
much  would  not  hold.  The  day  v/as  wet  and  fqually,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fky  gave  us  every  reafon  to  imagine  that  the  weather,  in- 
ftead  of  growing  moderate,  woidd  become  flili  more  tempeftuous  than 
it  either  was  or  had  been ;  neverthelefs,  buoyed  up  by  hope,  and  by  a 
good  fhare  of  animal  fpirits,  we  eat  our  breakhifts  regardiefs  of  the  im- 
pending danger,  and  afterwards  fat  dov»'n  to  a  game  of  cards;  but  fcarcely 
had  we  played  for  one  hour  when  the  difmal  cry  was  heard  of,  "  All 
"  hands  aloft/'  as  the  vellel  was  again  drifting  towards  the  fliore.  The 
day  being  very  cold,  I  had  thrown  a  blanket  over  my  flioulders,  and  had 
firtened  it  round  my  waift  with  a  girdle,  in  the  Indian  fafhion  ;  but  being 
incapable  of  managing  it  like  an  Indian,  I  flopped  to  difencumber  myfelf 
.  of  it  before  I  went  on  deck,  fo  that,  as  it  happened,  I  was  the  lafl  man 
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belov/.  The  readicfl  way  of  going  up  was  through  the  hatchway,  and 
I  had  JLift  got  my  foot  upon  the  ladder,  in  order  to  afcend,  when  the  vef- 
fcl  flriick  with  great  force  upon  the  rocks.  The  women  flirieking 
now  llocked  round  me,  begging  for  God's  fake  that  I  would  ilay  by 
them  ;  at  the  fame  time  my  companions  urged  me  from  abo^'e  to  come 
up  with  ail  pofiible  fpeed.  To  my  latc-ll  hour  I  fiiail  never  forget  the 
emotions  which  I  fell  at  that  mom.ent ;  to  have  ftaid  below  would  have 
been  ufelefs;  I  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  comfort  the  poor  creatures  that 
clung  to  me,  and  then  difengaging  myfelf  from  them,  forced  my  way 
upon  deck,  where  I  was  no  fooner  arrived  than  the  hatches  were  in- 
ftantly  flmt  down  upon  the  wretched  females,  whofe  fhrieks  refounded 
through  the  veffel,  luotwithftanding  all  the  buftle  of  the  feamen,  and  the 
tremendous  roaring  of  the  breakers  amongfh  the  adjacent  rocks. 

Before  two  minutes  had  pafTed  over,  the  veffel  ftruck  a  fecond  time, 
but  with  a  ftill  greater  fhock ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
during  which  period  (lie  had  gradually  approached  nearer  towards  the 
fliorc,  fhe  began  to  if  rike  with  the  fall  of  evciy  wave. 

The  general  opinion  nov/  feemed  to  be  in  favour  of  cutting  away  the 
marts,  in  order  to  lighten  the  veffel ;  and  the  axes  were  aftually  upraifed 
for  that  purpofe,  when  one  of  my  companions,  who  poffelled  a  confider- 
able  {hare  of  nautical  knowledge  from  having  been  in  the  navy,  oppofed 
the  meafure.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  as  the  pumps  Vv-ere  Ifill  free,  and 
as  the  veffel  had  not  yet  made  more  water  than  could  be  eafdy  got  un- 
der, the  cutting  away  of  the  mafts  would  only  be  to  deprive  oui  Hives  of 
the  means  of  getting  off  the  rock  if  the  wind  fliould  veer  about ;  but  he 
advifed  the  captain  to  have  the  yards  and  topmaifs  cut  away.  The  mafts 
were  fpared,  and  his  advice  was  in  every  other  refpeil  attended  to.  The 
.wind  unfortunately,  however,  ffill  continued  to  blow  from  the  fame 
point,  and  the  only  alteration  cbfervable  in  it  was  its  blowing  with  ftill 
greater  force  than  ever. 

As  the  ftorm  increafed,  the  waves  began  to  roll  with  greater  turbu- 
lence than  before ;  and  with  fuch  impetuofity  did  they  break  over  the 
bows  of  the  veffel,  that  it  \vas  with  the  very  utmoft  difficulty  that  I,  and 
half  a  dozen  more  who  iiad  taken  our  Nation  on  the  fcrecaffle,  could 

bold 
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hold  by  our  hands  fad  enough  to  /live  ourfelves  Ircm  being  carried  over- 
board. For  upwards  of  four  hours  did  we  remain  in  this  fituation,  ex- 
pefting  every  indant  that  the  veilel  v/ould  go  to -pieces,  and  expofed 
every  three  cr  four  minutes  to  the  fliock  of  one  of  the  tremendous 
breakers  which  came  rolling  t>  v/ards  us.  Pvdany  of  the  billows  appeared 
to  be  half  as  high  as  the  foretop^  and  fometimes,  when  they  burft  over 
us,  our  breath  was  nearly  taken  away  by  the  violence  of  the  Hiock.  At 
Lift,  finding  ourfelves  fo  benumbed  with  cold  that  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  for  us  to  make  any  exertions  in  the  water  to  favc  ourfelves  if  the 
veffel  was  wrecked,  we  determined  to  go  below,  there  to  remain  until 
we  flrould  be  again  forced  up  by  the  waves. 

Some  of  the  palTengers  now  began  to  write  their  wills  on  fcraps  of 
paper,  and  to  indole  them  in  what  they  imagined  would  be  moft  like- 
ly to  preferve  them  from  the  waterj  others  hid  begun  to  take  from  their 
trunks  what  they  deemed  moft  valuable  j  and  one  unfortunate  thought- 
lels  man,  \'i  ho  was  moving  with  his  family  from  the  upper  country,  we 
diicovered  in  the  very  adt  of  loading  hirnfelf  with  dollars  from  head  to 
foot,  fo  that  had  he  fallen  into  the  water  in  the  frate  we  found  him,  he 
mufl  inevitably  have  been  carried  to  the  bottom. 

Words  can  convey  no  idea  of  the  wildnefs  that  reigned  in  the  counte- 
nance of  almoft  every  perfon  as  the  night  approached  j  and  many,  terrified 
with  the  apprehenlions  of  a  nightly  fhipwreck,  began  to  lamerit  that  the 
cable  bad  not  been  at  once  cut,  fo  as  to  have  let  the  vefiel  go  on  Ihore 
whilft  day-light  remained:  this  indeed  had  been  prcpoieu  a  h\v  hours 
after  the  veffel  began  to  flrike ;  but  it  was  overruled  by  the  captain, 
who  very  prcpirly  refufed  to  adopt  a  meafure  tending  to  the  immediate 
and  certain  deilrudlion  of  his  veffel,  whilit  a  poiiibility  remained  that  fne 
might  efcape. 

Till  nine  o'clock  at  night  the  veffel  kept  ffriking  every  minute,  dur- 
ing which  time  we  were  kept  in  a  ffate  of  the  molr  dreadful  f^.ifpence 
about  our  fatej  but  then  happily  the  wind  lliifted  one  or  two  points  in 
cur  fivour,  which  occafioned  the  vefiel  to  roll  inffead  of  ffriking.  At 
midnight  the  gale  grew  fomewhat  more  moderate ;  and  at  three  in  the 
morning  it  was  fo  far  abated^  that  the  men  were  enabled  to  haul  on  the 
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anchor,  and  ii  a  uiort  time  to  bring  the  veffel  once  more  into  deep  wa- 
ter, and  out  of  all  danger.  Great  was  the  joy,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
which  this  circumilance  diffufed  amongft  the  palTengers;  and  well  pleaf- 
cd  was  each  one,  after  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  the  preceding  day,  to 
think  lie  might  fecurely  lay  himlelf  down  to  relL 

The  next  morning  the  fun  arofe  in  all  his  majefty  from  behind  one 
of  the  difcant  illands.  The  azure  iky  was  ur.obfcured  by  a  fmgle  cloud, 
the  air  felt  ferenely  mild,  and  the  birds,  as  if  equally  delighted  with  man 
that  the  ftorm  was  over,  fweetly  warbled  forth  their  fongs  in  the  adjacent 
woods  J  in  fhort,  had  it  not  been  for  the  difordered  condition  in  which 
we  faw  our  vefiel,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  us,  the  perils  we  had  gone 
through  would  have  appeared  like  a  dream. 

The  firit  objedt  of  examination  was  the  rudder.  The  tiller  was  broken 
to  atoms;  and  the  failors  who  went  over  the  ftern  reported,  that  of  the 
four  gudgeons  or  hooks  on  which  the  rudder  was  fufpended,  only  one 
v/as  left  entire,  and  that  one  was  much  bent.  On  being  unfhipped,  the 
bottom  of  it  was  found  to  be  fo  much  fliivered  that  it  adually  refembled 
the  end  of  a  broom.  The  keel,  there  was  every  reafon  to  fuppofe,  was  in 
the  dime  fliattered  condition ;  neverthelefs  the  vefTcl,  to  the  great  afto- 
nifliment  of  every  perfon  on  board,  did  not  make  much  water.  Had  flie 
been  half  as  crazy  as  the  King's  vellel  in  which  we  went  up  the  lake, 
nothing  could  have  faved  her  from  deftrudtion. 

A  confultation  was  now  held  upon  what  was  beft  to  be  done.  To  pro- 
ceed on  the  voyage  appeared  totally  out  of  the  queftion  ;  and  it  only  re- 
mained to  determine  which  way  was  the  eafieft  and  readieil  to  get  back  to 
Maiden.  Ail  was  at  a  ftand,  when  an  officer  in  the  American  fervice  pro- 
pofed  the  beating  out  of  an  iron  crow  bar,  and  the  manufaduring  of  new 
gudgeons.  This  \vas  thought  to  be  impradicable  ;  but  neceffity,  the  mo- 
ther of  invention,  having  fet  all  our  heads  to  work,  an  anvil  was  formed 
of  a  number  of  axes  laid  upon  a  block  of  vvood  ;  a  large  fire  was  kindled, 
and  a  party  of  us  ailing  as  fmiths  in  turns,  by  the  end  of  three  hours 
contrived  to  hammer  out  one  very  refpedable  gudgeon. 

In  the  mean  time  others  of  the  paiTengers  were  employed  in  making 
n  new  tiller,  and  others  undertook  to  I'ilh  for  the  cable  and  anchor  that 
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had  been  llipped,  whilft  the  faiiors  were  kept  bufily  employed  at  tl:ie 
rigging.  By  nightfall  the  vell'el  was  fo  far  refitted  that  no  apprehen- 
fions  were  any  longer  entertained  about  our  being  able  to  reach  Maiden  in 
lafety,  and  fonie  began  to  think  there  would  be  no  danger  in  profecuting 
the  voyage  down  the  lake.  The  captain  laid  that  his  condudl  muft  be 
legulated  entirely  by  the  appearance  of  the  weatlier  on  the  following 
day. 

Early  the  next  morning,  whilft  we  yet  remained  ilrctched  in  our  births, 
our  party  was  much  furpriled  at  hearing  the  found  of  ftrange  voices  upon 
deck;  but  our  furprife  was  flill  greater,  when  on  a  nearer  approach 
we  recognized  them  to  be  the  voices  of  tv.'o  young  friends  of  ours,  who, 
like  ourfelves,  had  croiled  the  Atlantic  to  make  a  tour  of  the  continent 
of  North  America,  and  whom,  but  a  few  days  before  we  had  quitted 
Philadelphia,  we  had  accompanied  fome  miles  from  that  city  on  their 
way  towards  the  fouth.  They  had  travelled,  it  feemed,  from  Philadelphia 
to  Virginia,  afterwards  to  Kentucky,  and  had  found  their  way  from  the 
Ohio  to  Detroit  on  horfeback,  after  encountering  numberlefs  inconveni- 
ences. There  they  had  engaged  a  pallage  in  a  little  floop  bound  to 
Fort  Erie,  the  lafl:  vefTel  which  was  to  quit  that  port  during  the  pre- 
fent  leafon.  They  had  embarked  the  preceding  day,  and  in  the  nicrht 
had  run  in  to  Put-in-Bay,  as  t!ie  wind  was  not  favourable  for  going  down 
tlie  lake.  The  commander  of  the  Hoop  oti\ired  to  i\ay  by  our  vellel,  and 
to  give  her  every  afiiftancc  in  his  power,  if  our  captain  chofe  to  proceed 
down  the  lake  with  him.  The  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  tlie  two  veffels  fliould  fail  together  as  foon  as  the  wind  was 
favourable. 

After  having  breakfafted,  we  proceeded  with  our  young  friends,  in  the 
fliip's  boat,  to  tliat  part  of  the  iiland  off  which  we  had  been  expofed  to 
fo  much  danger.  Here  we  found  the  Ihore  ftrewed  with  the  oars,  fpars, 
&c.  which  had  been  wallicd  overboard,  and  from  the  dreadful  manner 
in  which  they  were  Oiattered,  no  doubt  remained  on  our  minds,  but 
that  if  the  veffel  had  been  wrecked,  two  thirds  of  the  pallengers  at  leaCfc 
mull  have  periflied  amidft  the  rocks  and  breakers.  We  fpent  the  day 
rambling  about  the  v/oods,  and  recounting  to  each  other  our  adventures 
S  lince 
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fince  the  lail  fcparation,  and  in  the  evening  returned  to  our  refpec- 
tive  ilv.ps.  About  midnight  ths  wind  became  fair,  and  v.'hilll:  we  lav 
v/r.ipt  in  flcep  the  vellels  put  to  fea. 

All  hopes  of  being  able  to  get  on  Hiore  at  Prefqu'  Ille  were  now  over, 
for  the  captain,  as  our  v^eflel  was  in  liich  a  ticklifli  condition,  was  fear- 
ful of  venturing  in  there,  left  he  might  lofe  fight  of  the  floop ;  we 
made  up  our  minds,  therefore,  for  being  carried  once  more  to  our  old 
quarters,  Fort  Eriej  and  after  a  mod:  difagreeable  pafiage  of  four  days, 
during  which  we  encountered  feveral  fqualls  not  a  little  alarming, 
landed  there  in  fafcty. 

Our  friends  immediately  fet  out  for  Newark,  from  whence,  if  the  fea- 
fon  would  admit  of  it,  and  a  favourable  opportunity  offered,  they  pro- 
pofed  to  fail  to  Kingfton,  and  proceed  afterwards  to  Lower  Canada; 
we,  on  the  contrary,  defirous  of  returning  by  a  different  route  from  that 
by  which  we  had  come  up  the  country,  croffed  over  to  Buffalo  Creek, 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  procure  horfes  at  the  Indian  village  there,  to 
carry  us  through  the  Genefee  country.  To  our  difappointment  we 
found,  that  all  the  Indians  of  the  village  who  had  horfes  had  already 
fet  out  with  them  on  their  hunting  expedition;  but  the  interpreters 
told  us,  that  if  we  would  confent  to  walk  through  the  woods,  as  far  as 
the  fettlements  of  the  wliite  people,  the  neareft  of  which  was  ninety 
miles  from  Buffalo  Creek,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  he  could  find  In- 
dians in  the  village  who  \vc\i\d  undertake  to  carry  our  baggage  for  usj 
and  that  once  arrived  at  the  back  fettlements,  we  fliould  find  it  no  diffi- 
cult matter  to  hire  horfes.  We  readily  agreed  to  his  propofals,  and  he 
in  confequence  foon  picked  cut  from  the  Indians  five  men,  amongfl 
which  was  a  war  chief,  on  whom  he  told  us  we  might  place  every  re- 
liance, as  he  was  a  man  of  an  excellent  charafter.  The  Indians,  it  was 
fettled,  were  to  have  five  dollars  apiece  for  their  fervices,  ^nd  we  were 
to  furnifli  thern  with  provifions  and  liquor.  The  interpreter,  who  was 
a  white  man,  put  v^s  on  our  guard  againft  giving  them  too  much  of  the 
latter;  but  he  a, '.v. fed  us  always  to  give  them  fome  whenever  we  took 
any  ourfelves,  and  ..dvifed  us  alfo  to  eat  with  ;!iem,  and  to  behave  to- 
wards them  in  every  refpcitt  as  if  they  were  our  equals.     We  had  already 

fcen 
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feen  enough  of  the  Indians,  to  know  that  this  advice  was  good,  and 
indeed  to  have  adopted  of  ourfclvcs  the  hne  of  condu'fl  which  he  recom- 
mended, even  if  he  had  faid  nothing  on  the  fubjed;. 

Flaying  arranged  every  thing  to  our  flitisfadion,  we  returned  to  Fort 
Erie  J  there  we  difpofed  of  all  our  fuperfluous  baggage,  and  having 
made  fome  addition  to  the  ftores  of  dried  provifions  and   bifcuits  which 

our  kind  friend  Captain  E had  furniihed  us   with  on   leaving  his 

hofpitable  roof,  \vc  embarked,  v/ith  all  belonging  to  us,  in  the  fliip's  boat, 
for  the  village  on  Bufi^ilo  Creek,  where  v/e  had  fettled  to  pafs  the  niglit, 
in  order  to  be  ready  to  ftart  early  the  next  morning. 

The  Indians  were  with  us  according  to  appointment  at  day  break; 
they  divided  the  baggage,  faftened  their  loads  each  on  their  carrying 
frames,  and  appeared  perfecftly  ready  to  depart,  when  their  chief  reqaefced, 
through  the  interpreter,  "  that  we  would  give  theni  before  they  fet  out 
"  a  little  of  that  precious  water  we  poffefTed,  to  wafn  their  eyes  with, 
"  which  would  dilpel  the  mifls  of  fleep  that  ftill  hung  over  them,  and 
"  thus  enable  them  to  find  out  with  certainty  the  intricate  path  through 
"  the  thick  foreft  we  were  about  to  traverfe/'  in  other  words,  that 
we  would  give  them  fome  brandy.  It  is  always  in  figurative  lan- 
guage of  this  kind  that  the  Indians  aft:  for  fpirits.  VVe  difpcnfed  a 
glafs  full  of  the  precious  liquor,  according  to  their  dcfire,  to  each  of 
tliem,  as  v\-ell  as  to  their  fquavv-s  and  children,  whom  they  brought  ak)ng 
with  them  to  ihare  our  bounty,  and  thcii,  the  Indians  having  taken  up 
their  loads,  we  penetrated  into  the  wood?,  along  a  narrow  puh  fcarcely 
difcernible,  owing  to  the  quantities  of  withered  leaves  with  wliich  it  was 
flrewed. 

After  proceeding  a  few  miles,  we  fcopped  by  the  fide  of  a  little 
llream  of  clear  water  to  breakfaii}  ^  on  the  ban.ks  of  another  llream  we 
cat  cur  dinner;  and  at  a  tliird  we  flopped  for  the  night.  Having  laid 
down  their  loads,  the  Indians  immediately  began  to  ere-f!:  poles,  and 
ccver  chem  v/ith  pieces  of  bark,  which  tliey  ibund  b/ing  on  tlie  grrjiind, 
and  wiiich  had  evidently  been  left  there  by  fom.e  travellers  who  had  taken 
up  their  quarters  for  the  night  at  this  lame  place  fome  time  before;  but 
v/e  put  a  flop  to  their  v/ork,  by  fliakii:g  cut  from  the  bag  in  which  it 
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was  depofited,  our  travelling  tent.  They  perceived  now  that  they  mufl 
employ  themfelves  in  a  different  manner,  and  knov/ing  perfectly  well 
what  v^'as  to  be  done,  they  at  once  let  to  work  with  their  tomahawks 
in  cutting  poles  and  pegs.  In  lefs  than  five  minutes,  as  we  all  bore  a 
part,  the  poles  and- pegs  were  cut,  and  the  tent  pitched. 

One  of  the  Indians  now  made  figns  to  u?  to  lead  him  a  bag,  having 
received  which  he  ran  into  the  woods,  and  was  foon  out  of  fight.  We 
were  at  a  lofs  to  guefs  what  he  was  in  purf.iit  of;  but  in  a  little  time  he 
returned  with  the  bag  full  of  the  fincft  cranberries  I  ever  beheld.  In 
the  mean  time  another  of  them,  of  his  own  accord,  bufied  himfelf  in 
carrying  heaps  of  dried  leaves  into  the  tent,  which,  with  our  buffalo 
fldns,  afforded  luxurious  beds  to  men  like  us,  that  had  flept  on  nothing 
better  than  a  board  for  upv/ards  of  a  month  pafl.  In  the  upper  coun- 
try it  is  fo  cuflomary  for  travellers  to  carry  their  own  bedding,  that  even 

at  our  friend   Captain  E^ 's  houfe  we  h^d  no  other  accoinmodatioa 

at  niglit  than  the  floor  of  an  empty  room,  on  which  we  fpread  our  fkins. 
As  for  themfelves,  the  Indians  thought  of  no  covering  whatfoever,  but 
fimply  flretched  themfelves  on  the  ground  befide  the  fire,  where  they 
lay  like  dogs  or  cats  till  morning.  At  day-bieak  we  ftarted,  and  flopped 
as  on  the  preceding  day  befide  ftreams  of  water  to  eat  our  breakfafts 
and  dinners. 

From  Buffalo  Creek  to  the  place  where  we  encamped  on  the  firft 
night,  diilant  about  twenty-five  miles,  the  country  being  very  flat, 
and  the  trees  gro-.ving  fo  clofely  together  that  it  v/as  impoffible 
to  fee  farther  forward  in  any  direftion  than  fifty  yards,  our  journey 
after  a  Hiort  time  became  very  uninterelling.  Nothing  in  its  kind,  how- 
ever, could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  fcenery  that  we  met  with  during 
our  fecond  day's  journey.  We  found  the  countrv,  as  we  paffed  along, 
interfperfed  with  open  plains  of  great  magnitude,  forne  of  them  not  lefs, 
I  fliould  fuppofe,  than  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  circumference.  The 
trees  on  the  borders  of  thefe  having  ample  room  to  fpread,  were  luxuriant 
beyond  delcription,  and  fhot  forth  their  branches  with  all  the  gran- 
deur and  variety  which  charadterizes  the  Englilh  timber,  particularly 
the  oak.  The  woods  round  the  plains  were  indented  in  every  direftion 
2  with 
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with  bays  and  promontories,  as  Mv.  Gilpin  terms  it,  whilfl  rich  cUimps 
of  trees,  interfperfed  here  and  there,  appeared  hke  fo  many  clufters  of 
beautiful  iflands.  The  varied  hues  of  the  woods  at  this  feafon  of  the 
year,  in  America,  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  thofe  who  never  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  them;  and  indeed,  as  others  have  often 
remarked  before,  were  a  painter  to  attempt  to  colour  a  picture  from 
them,  it  v/ould  be  condemned  in  Europe  as  totally  different  from  any 
thing  that  ever  exifted  in  nature. 

Thefe  plains  are  covered  with  long  coarfe  grafs,  which,  at  a  future  day, 
will  probably  afford  feeding  to  numerous  herds  of  cattle  j  at  prefent 
they  are  totally  unfrequented.  Throughout  tlie  north-v/eftern  territory 
of  the  States,  and  even  beyond  the  head  waters  of  the  Miffiffippi,  the 
country  is  interfperfed  with  fimilar  plains ;  and  the  firther  you  pro- 
ceed to  the  weflward,  the  more  extenfive  in  general  are  they.  Amidfl 
thofe  to  the  weftward  are  found  numerous  herds  of  buffaloes,  elks, 
and  other  wild  graminivorous  animals;  and  formerly  animals  of  the  fame 
defcription  were  found  on  thefe  plains  in  the  Hate  of  New  York,  but 
they  have  all  difappeared  long  fmce,  owing  to  their  having  been  fo  cori- 
ftantly  purfued  both  by  the  Indians  and  white  people. 

Very  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  refpefting  the  deficiency 
of  trees  on  thefe  extended  tracfts  of  land,  in  the  midll:  of  a  country  that 
abounds  fo  generally  with  v/ood.  Some  have  attributed  it  to  the  poverty 
of  the  foil;  whilft  others  have  maintained,  that  the  plains  were  formerly 
covered  with  trees,  as  v/eil  as  other  parts  of  tlie  country,  but  that  the 
trees  have  either  been  d-jftroyed  by  lire,  or  by  buffuloes,  beavers,  and 
other  animals. 

It  is  well  known  that  buffaloes,  in  all  thofe  parts  of  the  country  where 
they  are  found  vvild,  commit  great  depredations  amongu  the  trees,  by 
gnawing  off  the  bark  ;  they  are  alfo  veiy  fond  of  feeding  upon  the  young 
trees  that  fpring  up  from  feed,  as  well  as  upon  the  fuckers  of  the  old 
ones;  it  may  readily  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  the  entire  of  the  trees, 
en  very  extended  tracfts  of  land,  might  be  thus  killed  by  them ;  and  as 
the  American  timber,  when  left  e.\'pofed  to  the  weather,  foon  decays,  at 
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the  end  of  a  few  years  no  vtflige  of  the  woods  would  be  found  on  thefs 
trudls,  any  more  than  if  they  had  been  confunied  by  hre. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  there  is  more  weight  in  the  opinion 
of  thofe,  who  afcribe  the  deficiency  of  trees  on  the  plains  to  the  un- 
friendh'nefs  of  the  foil;  for  the  earth  towards  the  furface  is  univerfally 
veiy  light,  and  of  a  deep  black  colour,  and  on  digging  but  a  few  inches 
dov/nwards  you  come  to  a  cold  fliff  clay.  On  Long  Illand,  in  the  ftate 
of  New  York,  plains  are  met  with  nearly  fimilar  to  thefe  in  the  back 
country,  and  tiie  Dutch  farmers,  who  h.ave  made  repeated  trials  of  the 
foil,  find  that  it  will  not  produce  wlicat  or  any  other  grain,  and,  in 
fhort,  nothing  that  is  at  all  profitable  except  coarfe  grafs.  I  make  no 
doubt  but  that  whenever  a  fimilar  trial  comes  to  be  made  of  the  foil  of 
the  plains  to  the  wcftward,  it  will  be  found  equally  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing any  thing  but  what  it  docs  at  prefent. 

After  having  pafTed  over  a  great  number  of  tliefe  plains  of  different 
fjzes,  we  entered  once  more  into  the  thick  v/oods;  but  the  country  here 
appeared  much  more  divcrfified  with  rifing  grounds  than  it  was  in  any 
part  we  had  already  traverfed.  As  we  were  afcending  to  the  top  of  a 
fmall  eminence  in  the  thickeft  part  of  thele  woods,  towards  the  clofe  of 
our  lecond  day's  journey,  our  Indian  chief,  China-brcLiJl-phiic,  who  received 
that  name  in  confequence  of  his  having  worn  in  the  Aii.erican  war  a 
thick  china  difli  as  an  ornament  on  his  bread:,  made  a  fign  to  us  to  fol- 
low him  to  the  left  of  the  path.  We  did  fo,  and  having  proceeded  for 
a  few  yards,  fuddenly  found  ourfelves  on  the  margin  of  a  deep  exten- 
five  pit,  not  unlike  an  exhaufted  quarry,  that  had  lain  negleded  for 
inanv  years.  The  area  of  it  contained  about  two  acres,  and  it  approached 
to  a  circular  form;  the  fides  were  extremely  deep,  and  feemed  in  no 
place  to  be  Icfs  than  forty  feet  high;  in  feme  parts  they  were  con- 
fiderabiy  hiL'her.  Near  the  center  of  the  place  was  a  large  pond,  and 
roiuid  the  edges  of  it,  as  well  as  round  the  bo:tom  of  the  precipice, 
grew  feveral  very  lofty  pines.  The  wails  of  the  precipice  confifled  of  a 
Vvhitifli  fubdance  not  unlike  lime-flone  half  calcined,  and  round  the 
margin  of  the  pit,  at  top,  lay  feveral  heaps  of  loofe  matter  refembiing 
iime-rubbidi.    China-brcajl-plutc,  fcanding  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice, 

began 
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begin  to  te'l  us  a  long  flory,  and  pointing  to  a  diftant  place  beyond  it, 
frequently  mentioned  the  word  Niagara.  Whether,  however,  the  Itory 
related  to  the  pit,  or  whether  it  related  to  the  Flails  of  Nic/Hm,  the 
fmoke  arifing  from  \\hich  it  is  by  no  means  improb:iblc  might  be  [i^cn, 
at  times,  from  thz  elevated  Ij^ot  where  we  tiood,  or  vvhcther  the  ilory 
related  to  both,  we  could  in  no  way  learn,  as  we  u'ere  totally  unacquainted 
Vvitli  the  Seneka  language,  and  he  was  nearly  equally  ignorant  of  thz 
Engliih.  I  never  met  with  any  perfon  afterwards  who  had  fcen  this 
pilace,  or  who  knew  any  thing  relating  to  it.  Though  v.c  made  repeated 
figns  to  China-breaji-platc  that  we  did  not  undcrlland  his  ftory,  he  flill 
went  on  v/idi  it  for  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  tiie  other  Indians  liftened 
to  it  with  great  attention,  and  feemed  to  take  no  fmall  iiUerell;  in  what 
he'  faid. 

I  iliould  have  mentioned  to  you  before,  that  both  the  Indians  and  the 
white  Americans  pronounce  tlie  vv^ord  Niagara  dirferently  from  what  we 
do.  The  former  lay  the  accent  on  the  lecond  fyllable  and  pronounce 
tlie  word  full  and  broad  as  if  written  Nee-avvg-ara.  Tlie  Americans 
liliewile  lay  '\X\q  accent  on  the  fecond  fyilable  ;  but  pronounce  it  Hiort, 
and  give  the  fame  found  to  the  letters  I  and  A  as  v/e  do.  I^ingara, 
in  the  lan2;u-n>-e  of  tlie  nei;?hbourin2;  Indians,  fiPTiifies  a  m:L>hty  ruihin/  or 
fall  of  water. 

On  the  fecond  evening  of  our  expedition  v/e  encamped  on  a  fra'l  hill, 
from  whofe  top  there  was  a  moll  pleanng  romantic  view,  along 
a  fcream  of  coiifiderable  fize  which  wound  roii.id  its  bafe,  and  as 
fir  as  our  eyes  could  reach,  appeared  tL:riih!ini4-  in  Imali  falls  over 
ledges  of  rocks.  A  fire  being  kindled,  and  the  tent  pitched  as  ulual, 
the  Indims  fat  down  to  cook  fome  fquirrcis  v/hieh  v\-e  had  killed  on 
the  borders  of  the  plains.  Thele  animals  the  Indians  had  oblerved,  as 
^ve  came  along,  on  the  top  of  a  large  hollow  tree;  they  immediately 
laid  down  their  loads,  and  each  taking  out  his  tomahawk,  ana  f.-'tin"-  to 
work  at  a  different  part  of  the  tree,  it  was  felled  down  in  lels  tnaa  five 
minutes,  and  fuch  oi  the  f]uirrels  as  efcaped  their  dogs  we  readily  ihot 
for  them. 

The 
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The  Indian  dogs,  in  general,  have  fliort  legs,  long  backs,  large  pricked 
up  ears,  and  long  curly  tails  j  they  differ  from  the  common  Englifli 
cur  dogs  in  no  refpedl  fo  much  as  in  their  barking  but  very  feldom. 
They  are  extremely  lagacious,  and  feem  to  underftand  even  what  their 
mailers  fay  to  them  in  a  low  voice,  without  making  any  iigns,  either  with 
the  hand  or  head. 

Whillt  the  fquirrels  were  roafling  on  a  forked  ftick  ftuck  in  the 
ground,  and  bent  over  the  fire,  one  of  the  Indians  went  into  the  woods, 
and  brought  out  feveral  fmall  boughs  of  a  tree,  apparently  of  the 
willow  tribe.  Having  carefully  fcraped  the  bark  off  from  thefc,  he 
made  a  fort  of  frame  with  the  twigs,  in  fliapc  fomewhat  like  a  gridiron, 
and  heaping  upon  it  the  fcraped  bark,  placed  it  over  the  fire  to  dry. 
When  it  v.'as  tolerably  crifp  he  rubbed  it  between  his  hands,  and  put  it 
up  in  his  pouch  for  tlie  purpofe  of  fmoking. 

The  Indians  fmoke  the  bark  of  many  different  trees,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  herbs  and  leaves  bcfides  tobacco.  The  moil  agreeable  of  any 
of  tiie  fubflances  which  they  fmoke  are  the  leaves  of  the  fumach  tree, 
rhus-tOAicodendron.  This  is  a  graceful  llirub,  which  bears  leaves 
fomewhat  fup/ilar  to  thofe  of  the  adi.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  autumn 
they  turn  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  when  wanted  for  fmoking 
are  plucked  off  and  dried  in  the  llin.  VVhilll:  burning  they  afford  a 
very  agreeable  perfume.  Thefe  leaves  are  very  commonly  fmcked, 
mixed  with  tobacco,  by  the  -white  people  of  the  country;  the  fmoke  of 
them  by  themfclves  alone  is  faid  to  be  pre  judicial  to  the  lungs.  The 
fumcich  tree  bears  tufted  bunches  of  crimfon  fowers.  One  of  thefe 
bunches  dipped  lightly,  for  a  few  times,  into  a  bowl  of  punch,  gives  the 
liquor  a  very  agreeable  aciJ,  and  in  the  fouthern  ftates  it  is  common  to 
vac  them  for  that  purpofe,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  cuftom,  as  the  acid, 
though  extremely  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  of  a  poifonous  quality,  and 
never  faiis  to  produce  a  moft  alarming  effect  on  the  bowels  if  ufed  too 
freely. 

A  iliarp  froil:  fet  in  this  night,  and  on  the  following  morning,  at  day- 
break, we  recommenced  our  journey  with  crofling  the  river  already  men- 
tioned up  to  cur  vv'aills  in  water,  no  very  pleafing  talk.     Both  on   tiiis 

and 
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and  the  fubfequent  day  we  had  to  wade  through  feveral  other  confi- 
derable  ftreams. 

A  few  fquirrels  were  the  only  wild  animals  which  we  met  with  in 
our  journey  through  the  woods,  and  the  mofl  folemn  filence  imaginable 
reigned  throughout,  except  where  a  wood  pecker  was  heard  now  and 
then  tapping  with  its  bill  againfl;  a  hollow  tree.  The  birds  in  general 
flock  towards  the  fettlements,  and  it  is  a  very  rare  circumftance  to  meet 
with  them  in  the  depth  of  the  foreA. 

The  third  e\'ening  we  encamped  as  ufual.  No  fooner  had  we  come 
to  our  refting  place,  tlian  the  Indians  threw  off  their  clothes,  and  rolled 
themielves  on  the  grafs  jufl:  as  horks  would  do,  to  refr.ili  themielves, 
the  day  having  proved  very  hot,  notwithilanding  the  frofl  the  preceding 
night.  We  were  joined  this  evening  by  another  party  of  ihe  Sencka  In- 
dians, vvho  were  going  to  a  village  fituatcd  on  the  Genefee  River,  and  in 
the  morning  we  all  fet  out  together.  Early  in  the  day  v.'e  ca:ne  to 
feveral  pl.iins  fimilar  to  thofe  we  had  before  m.et  with,  but  not  fo 
extended,  on  the  borders  of  one  of  which  we  f;w,  for  the  firft  time,  a 
bark  hut  a]'parently  inhabited.  On  going  up  to  it,  our  furprife  Vv'as  not 
a  little  to  find  tvv^o  m^en,  whofe  appearance  and  manners  at  once  befpoke 
tliem  not  to  be  Americans.  After  fome  converlation  v/e  dilcov^rea  them 
to  be  two  Englilhmen,  who  had  formerly  lived  in  Loudon  as  '■j.rAv'j-  d^' 
chjmbie,  and  having  fcr.pcd  together  a  little  mon--y,  hai  fet  out  for 
New  York,  v/hcre  they  expecTted  at  once  to  b=come  great  menj  how- 
ever they  foon  found  to  tlicir  coil,  that  the  expence  of  living  in  that  city 
was  not  fuited  to  their  pockets,  and  they  determined  to  go  and  fettle  ia 
tlie  back  country .  They  were  at  no  lofs  to  find  perfons  who  had  land 
to  difpofe  of,  and  happening  to  fall  in  widi  a  ic/nber  wlio  owned  fome 
of  thefe  plains,  and  who  painted  to  them  iii  lively  colours  the  advantage 
th-.^y  would  derive  from  fettling  on  good  land  already  cleared  to  their 
h'nd,  they  immcdiarely  purchafed  a  coniiJerabh  track  of  this  bairen 
ground  at  a  round  price,  and  fet  out  to  fix  tliCiuMves  ui.on  it.  Frona 
the  neighbouring  fettlements,  which  wei-e  about  tesi  nnles  oil',  t'ley  pro- 
cured the  afhftance  of  two  men,  who  after  havinr-  buik  toi-  mem   the 

o 

bark  hut  in  which  we  found  them,    left  them  with  a  promife  of  return- 
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jng  in  a  fliort  time  to  ereft  a  log  hoiife.  They  had  not,  however,  been 
puiicftual  to  their  woni,  and  unable  to  wield  an  axe,  or  to  do  any  one 
thing  for  themfelves,  thefe  unfortunate  wretches  fat  moping  in  their  hut, 
fupporti p.g  themfelves  on  feme  fait  provifions  tliey  had  brought  with 
them,  but  which  were  now  nearly  e:diaufl:ed.  The  people  in  the  fet- 
tlements,  whom,  on  arriving  there,  we  ailced  fome  few  queilions  reced- 
ing thefe  poor  creatures,  turned  them  into  the  greateft  ridicule  imagin- 
able for  being  fo  helplefs ;  and  indeed  they  did  prefcnt  a  moft  f!:r:king 
pidure  of  the  folly  of  any  man's  attempting  to  fettle  in  America  vAih- 
out  being  well  acquainted  with  the  country  prcvioufly,  and  competent 
to  do  every  fort  of  country  work  for  himfelf. 

It  was  not  without  very  great  vexation  that  we  perceived,  fl-iortly  after 
leaving  this  hut,  evident  fymptonis  of  drunkennefs  in  one  of  the  Indians, 
and  on  examining  our  brandy  cafjc  it  v/as  but  loo  plain  that  it  had  been 
pillaged.  Daring  the  preceding  part  of  our  journey  we  had  kept  a 
v/atchful  eye  upon  it,  but  drawing  towards  the  end  of  our  expedition, 
and  having  had  every  reafon  to  be  fati^fied  with  the  condud:  of  the  In- 
dians, we  had  not  paid  fufiicient  attention  to  it  this  day;  and  though  it 
could  not  have  been  much  more  than  five  minutes  out  of  our  fight,  yet 
in  that  fiiort  fpace  of  time  the  fcrew  had  been  forced,  and  the  cafls:  drain- 
ed to  the  hft  drop.  The  Indian,  whom  we  difcovered  to  be  drunk,  was 
advanced  a  little  before  the  oihers.  He  v/ent  on  for  forne  time  daggering 
about  from  fiuc  to  fide,  but  at  laft,  flopping  and  laying  hold  of  his  fcalplng 
knife,  which  tl^ey  always  carry  with  them  by  their  fides,  he  began  to 
brandidi  it  vviih  a  threatening  air.  There  is  but  one  line  of  conduifl  to 
be  p'jrfued  when  you  have  to  deal  with  Indians  in  fuch  a  fituation,  and 
that  is,  to  ad  with  the  mod  determined  refolution.  If  you  betray  the 
fmalleft  fyrnptoms  of  fear,  or  appear  at  all  wavering  in  your  conduft,  it 
only  fcrves  to  render  tliem  more  ungovernable  and  furious.  I  accord- 
ingly took  him  by  the  fhoulder,  pufhed  him  forward,  and  prefenting  my 
piece,  gave  him  lo  underfcaiid  that  I  would  flioot  him  if  he  did  not  be- 
have biuiftlf  properly.  My  companions,  whild  I  was  taking  care  of 
liim,  v/erit  inKk  fo  f'^Q  in  viiiat  fiate  the  other  Indians  were.  Luckily 
ijie  liquor,  though  there  was  reafon  to  apprehend  they  had  all  had  a 
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{hare  of  it,  had  not  made  the  fame  impreffion  upon  them.  One  of  them, 
indeed,  was  beginning  to  be  rcfradoiy,  and  abfolutely  threw  down  his 
load,  and  refufed  to  go  farther ;  but  a  few  words  from  Cbhia-breafl-plate 
"induced  him  to  rcfume  it,,  and  to  go  on.  On  coming  up  to  the  hrft  In- 
dian, and  feeing  the  fid  ftate  he  was  in,  they  (hook  their  heads,  and  cry- 
ing, "  No  good  Indian,"  "  No  good  Indian,"  endeavoured  by  figns  to 
inform  us  that  it  was  he  who  had  pillaged  the  calTc,  and  drank  all  the 
brandy ;  but  as  it  was  another  Indian  who  carried  the  cafk,  no  doubt  re- 
mained but  that  they  mufi:  all  have  had  a  fliare  of  the  plunder;  that 
the  firll  fellow,  however,  had  drank  more  than  the  reft  was  apparent; 
for  in  a  few  minutes  he  dropped  down  fpeechlefs  under  his  load ;  the 
others  haftened  to  take  it  off  from  his  back,  and  having  divided  it 
amongft  themfelves,  they  drew  him  afide  from  the  path,  and  threw  him 
under  fome  buflies,  where  he  was  left  to  fleep  till  he  iliould  come  again 
to  his  fenfes. 

About  noon  we  reached  the  Genefee  River,  at  the  oppofite  fide  of 
which  was  fituated  the  village  where  we  expeded  to  procure  horfes. 
V/e  c roiled  the  river  in  canoes,  and  took  up  our  quarters  at  a  houfe  at 
the  uppermoft  end  of  the  village,  where  we  were  very  glad  to  find  our 
Indian  friends  could  get  no  accommodation,  for  we  knew  well  that 
the  firft  ufe  they  would  make  of  the  money  we  were  going  to  give 
them  would  be  to  buy  liquor,  and  intoxicate  themfelves,  in  which  ilate 
they  would  not  fail  of  becoming  very  troublefome  companions ;  it  v/as 
fcarcely  dark  indeed  \vhen  nev/s  was  brought  us  from  alioufe  near  the  river, 
that  they  went  to  after  we  had  difcharged  them,  that  they  were  grown 
quite  outrageous  with  the  quantity  of  fpirits  they  had  drank,  and  were 
fighting  and  cutting  eacli  other  in  a  mod:  dreadful  manner.  They  never 
refent  the  injuries  they  receive  from  any  perfon  that  is  evidently  intoxi- 
cated, but  attribjte  their  wounds  entirely  to  the  liquor,  on  v/hich  they 
vent  their  execrations  for  all  the  mifchief  it  has  committed. 

Before  I  difmifs  the  fubjecl  entirely,  I  muft  obfcrve  to  you,  that  the 
Indians  did  not  feem  to  think  the  carrying  of  our  baggage  was  in  any 
manner  degrading  to  them ;  and  after  having  received  their  due,  tliey  fl:iook 
hands  with  us,  and  parted  from  \\5,  not  as  from  employers  who  had  hired 
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them,  but  as  from  friends  whom  they  had  been  aflifting,  and  were  now 
ferry  to  leave. 

The  village  where  we  flopped  corifirted  of  about  eight  or  nine 
ftraggling  houfes ;  the  beft  built  one  among  them  was  that  in  which 
we  lodged.  It  belonged  to  a  family  from  New  England,  who  about  fix 
years  before  had  penetrated  to  this  fpot,  then  covered  with  woods,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  diftant  from  any  other  fettlement.  Settle- 
ments are  now  fcattered  over  the  whole  of  the  country  which  they  had 
to  pafs  through  in  coming  to  it.  The  houfe  was  commodious  and  well 
built,  and  the  people  decent,  civil,  and  reputable.  It  is  a  very  rare  cir- 
cumrtance  to  meet  with  fuch  people  amongft  the  firil  lettlers  on  the  fron- 
tiers ;  in  general  they  are  men  of  a  morcfe  and  favage  difpofition,  and 
the  very  outcafts  of  fociety,  who  bury  themfelves  in  the  woods,  as  if  de- 
firous  to  (hun  the  face  of  their  fellow  creatures ;  there  they  build  a  rude 
habitation,  and  clear  perhaps  three  or  four  acres  of  land,  juftas  much  as 
they  find  fufficient  to  provide  their  families  with  corn  :  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  food  they  depend  on  their  rifle  guns.  Thefe  people,  as  the 
fettlements  advance,  are  fucceeded  in  general  by  a  fecond  fet  of  men,  lefs 
favage  than  the  firft,  wlio  clear  more  land,  and  do  not  depend  fo  much 
upon  hunting  as  upon  agriculture  for  their  fubfiftance.  A  third  fet  fucceed 
thefe  in  turn,  who  build  good  houfes,  and  bring  the  land  into  a  more 
improved  ftate.  The  firft  fettlers,  as  foon  as  they  have  difjiofed  of  their 
niiferable  dwellings  to  advantage,  immediately  penetrate  farther  back  into 
the  woods,  in  order  to  gain  a  place  of  abode  fuited  to  their  rude  mode 
of  life.  Thefe  are  the  lawlefs  people  who  encroach,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned,  on  the  Indian  territory,  and  are  the  occaiion  of  the  bitter 
animoiitics  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians.  The  fecond  fettlers, 
likewife,  when  difplaced,  feek  for  fimilar  places  to  what  thofe  that  they 
liave  left  were  when  they  firft  took  them.  I  found,  as  I  proceeded 
through  this  part  of  the  country,  that  there  was  fcarcely  a  man  who  had. 
not  changed  his  place  of  abode  feven  or  eight  different  times. 

As  none  but  very  miferable  horfes  were  to  be  procured  at  this  village 
on  the  Genefee  River,  and  as  our  expedition  through  the  woods  had 
^iven  us  a  relifti  for  walking,  we  determined  to  proceed  on  foot,  ajid 
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merely  to  hire  horfes  to  carry  our  baggage  ;  accordingly,  having  en- 
gaged a  pair,  and  a  boy  to  condud;  them,  we  let  off  early  on  the 
lecond  morning  from  that  of  our  arrival  at  the  village,  for  the  town 
of  Bath. 

The  country  between  thefe  two  places  is  moll  agreeably  diverfified 
with  hill  and  dale,  and  as  the  traveller  palfes  over  the  hills  which  over- 
look the  Genefee  River  and  the  flats  bordering  upon  it,  he  is  entertained, 
with  a  variety  of  noble  and  pidureique  views.  We  were  particularly 
ftruck  with  the  profped:  from  a  large,  and  indeed  very  handfome 
houle  in  its  kind,  belonging  to  a  Major  Wadfvvorth,  built  on  one 
of  thefe  hills.  The  Genefee  River,  bordered  with  the  richell  woods 
imaginable,  might  be  feen  from  it  for  many  miles,  meandering  through  11 
fertile  country;  and  beyond  the  flats,  on  each  flde  of  the  river,  appeared 
feveral  range?  of  blue  hills  riling  up  one  behind  another  in  a  moft  fan- 
ciful manner,  the  whole  together  forming  a  moll  beautiful  landfcape. 
Here,  however,  in  the  true  American  tafte,  the  greateft:  pains  were 
taking  to  diminilli,  and,  indeed,  to  Ihut  out  all  the  beauties  of  the  pro- 
fpedt ;  every  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  houfe  was  felled  to  the 
ground  J  inftead  of  a  neat  lawn,  for  which  the  ground  feenied  to  be  An- 
gularly well  difpofed,  a  wheat  field  was  laid  down  in  front  of  it;  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Hope,  at  the  dillance  of  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
houfe,  a  town  was  building  by  the  major,  which,  when  completed,  would 
efTecftually  fcreen  from  the  dwelling  houle  every  fight  of  the  river 
and  mountains.  The  Americans,  as  I  before  obrerved,  feem  to  be 
totally  dead  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  only  to  admire  a  fpot  of 
ground  as  it  appears  to  be  more  or  lets  calculated  to  enrich  the  occupier 
by  its  produce. 

The  Genefee  Pviver  takes  its  name  from  a  lofty  hill  in  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory, near  to  which  it  palles,  called  by  the  Indians  Genefee,  a  word 
fignifying,  in  their  language,  a  grand  extenfive  profped:. 

The  flats  bordering  upon  the  Genefee  River  are  amongfl:  the  riched 

lands  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  North  America,  to  the  eafl  of  the  Ohio. 

Wheat,    as  I  told  you    in  a  former  letter,    will  not  grow  upon  them ; 

and  it  is  not  found  that  the  foil  is  impoveriihed  by  tlic   fucccliive  crops 
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of  Indian  corn  and  hemp  that  are  raifcd  upon  them  year  after  year. 
The  great  fertility  of  thefe  flats  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  regular  an- 
n'v.l  overflowing  of  the  Genefee  Pviver,  whofe  waters  are  extremely 
inuJdy,  and  leave  no  fmall  quantity  of  Uime  behind  them  before  they 
rctarn  to  their  natural  channel.  That  river  empties  itfelf  into 
Lake  Ontario:  it  is  fomewhat  more  than  one  hundred  miles  in  leno;th, 
bat  only  navigable  for  the  lafl  forty  miles  of  its  courfe,  except 
at  the  time  of  the  inundations;  and  even  then  the  navigation  is 
not  uninterrupted  the  whole  way  down  to  the  lake,  there  being  three 
confiderable  fills  in  the  river  about  ten  miles  above  its  mouth :  the 
greareft  of  thefe  falls  is  faid  to  be  ninety  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
The  high  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Genefee  River  are  ftony, 
and  are  not  diflinguiflied  for  their  fertility,  but  the  valleys  are  all  ex- 
tremely fruitful,  and  abound  with  rich  timber. 

The  fummers  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  by  no  means  fo  hot  as 
towards  the  Atlantic,  and  the  winters  are  moderate;  it  is  feldom, 
indeed,  that  the  fnow  lies  on  the  ground  much  longer  than  fix  or 
feven  weeks ;  but  notu'ithflanding  this  circumftance,  and  that  the 
face  of  the  country  is  fo  much  diverfified  with  riling  grounds,  yet  the 
whole  of  it  is  dreadfully  unhealthy;  fcarcely  a  family  efcapes  the  bane- 
ful effevfts  of  the  fevers  that  rage  here  during  the  autumn  feafon.  I  was 
informed  by  the  inhabitants,  that  much  fewer  perfons  had  been  attacked 
by  the  fever  the  laft  feafon  than  during  former  years,  and  of  thefe  few 
a  very  fmall  number  died,  the  fever  having  proved  much  lefs  malignant 
than  it  was  ever  known  to  be  before.  This  circumftance  led  the  inha- 
bitants to  hope,  that  as  the  country  became  more  cleared  it  would  be- 
come much  more  healthy.  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  many  parts 
of  the  country,  which  were  extremely  healthy  vAnle  they  remained  co- 
vered with  wood,  and  which  alfo  proved  healthy  after  they  had  been 
generally  cleared  and  fettled,  were  very  much  otherwife  when  the  trees 
were  firPc  cut  down  :  this  has  been  imputed  to  the  vapours  arifing  from 
the  nevvdy  cleared  lands  on  their  being  firil:  expofed  to  the  burning  rays 
of  the  fun,  and  which,  whilft  the  newly  cleared  fpots  remain  furround- 
ed  by  woods,  there  is  not  a  fufficient  circulation  of  air  to  difpel.  The 
8  .  un- 
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unhealthinel's  of  the  country  at  prefent  does  noi:  Jeter  numbers  of  peo- 
ple from  coming  to  fettle  here  every  year,  and  few  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica can  boaft  of  a  more  rapid  improvement  than  the  Genefee  country 
duj'ing  the  lafl  four  years. 

In  our  way  to  Bath  we  palled  through  feveral  fmall  towns  that  had 
been  lately  begun,  and  in  thefe  the  houfes  were  comfortable  and  neatly 
built;  but  the  greater  part  of  thofe  of  the  fiirmers  were  wretched  indeed; 
one  at  which  we  ilopped  for  the  night,  in  the  courfe  of  our  journey, 
had  not  even  a  chimney  or  window  to  it ;  a  large  hole  at  the  end  of 
the  roof  fupi'lied  the  deficiency  of  both;  the  door  was  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture, alio,  as  to  make  up  in  fome  meafure  for  the  want  of  a  windov/,  as 
it  admitted  liL;ht  on  all  fiJes.  A  heavy  fall  of  fnow  happened  to  take 
place  whilft  wc  were  at  this  houf^  and  as  we  lay  ftretched  on  our  Ikins 
befide  the  fire,  at  n!j;ht,  the  fnov/  was  blown,  in  no  fmall  quantities, 
through  the  crevices  of  the  door,  under  our  very  ears. 

At  ibme  of  thefe  houfes  we  got  plenty  of  venifon,  and  good  butter, 
milk,  and  bread  ;  but  at  others  we  could  get  nothing  whatfoever  to  eat. 
At  one  little  village,  confiding  of  three  or  four  houfes,  the  people 
told  us,  that  they  had  not  even  fufficient  bread  and  milk  for  themfelves ; 
and,  indeed,  the  fcantinefs  of  the  meal  to  which  v/e  faw  them  fitting 
d'jwn  confirmed  the  truth  of  what  they  faid.  We  were  under  the  ne- 
ceifity  of  walking  on  for  nine  miles  beyond  this  village  before  we  could 
get  any  thing  to  fatisfy  our  appetites. 

The  fall  of  fnow,  which  I  have  mentioned,  interrupted  our  progrefs 
thrqugh  the  woods  very  confiderably  the  fubfequent  morning  ;  it  all 
difappeared,  however,  before  the  next  night,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the 
third  day  from  that  on  which  v/e  left  the  banks  of  the  Genefee  River 
we  reached  the  place  of  our  deilination. 
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T)  ATH  is  a  poft  town,  and  the  principal  town  in  the  weftern  parts  of 
the  ftate  of  New  York.  Though  laid  out  only  three  years  ago,  yet 
it  already  contains  about  thirty  houfes,  and  is  increafing  very  fift. 
Amongft  the  houfes  are  feveral  Itores  or  (liops  well  furnifLed  with  goods, 
and  a  tavern  that  would  not  be  thought  meanly  of  in  any  part  of  Ame- 
rica. This  town  was  founded  by  a  gentleman  who  formerly  bore  the 
rank  of  captain  in  his  Majefly's  fervice ;  he  has  likewife  been  the 
founder  of  Vv^illiamiburgh  and  Falkner's  Town ;  and  indeed  to  his  exer- 
tions, joined  to  thofe  of  a  few  other  individuals,  may  be  afcribed  the  im- 
provement of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country,  beft  known  in  Ame- 
rica by  the  name  of  the  Genefee  Country,  or  the  County  of  the  Lakes, 
from  its  being  watered  by  that  river,  and  a  great  number  of  (mall 
Jakes. 

The  landed  property  of  which  this  gentleman,  who  founded  Bath,  &c. 
has  had  the  aftlve  management,  is  fa  id  to  have  amounted  originally  to 
no  lefs  than  fix  millions  of  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  belonged 
to  an  individual  in  England.     The  method  he  has  taken  to  improve  this 

properly 
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property  has  been,  by  granting  land  in  fmall  portions  and  on  long  credits 
to  individuals  who  would  immediately  improve  it,  and  in  larger  portions 
and  on  a  fliorter  credit  to  others  who  purchafed  on  fpeculation,  the  lands 
in  both  cafes  being  mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  the  purchafc  money; 
thus,  Ihould  the  money  not  be  paid  at  the  appointed  time,  he  could  not 
be  a  lofer,  as  the  lands  were  to  be  returned  to  him,  and  ihould  they  hap- 
pen to  be  at  all  improved,  as  was  moft  likely  to  be  the  cafe,  he  would  be 
a  confiderable  gainer  even  by  having  them  returned  on  his  hands;  more- 
over, if  a  poor  man,  willing  to  fettle  on  his  land,  had  not  money  fuffi- 
cient  to  build  a  houfe  and  to  go  on  with  the  neceflary  improvements,  he 
has  at  once  fupplied  him,  having  had  a  large  capital  himfelf,  with  what 
monev  he  wanted  for  that  purpofe,  or  fent  his  own  workmen,  of 
whom  he  keeps  a  prodigious  number  employed,  to  build  a  houfe  for 
him,  at  the  fame  time  taking  the  man's  note  at  three,  four,  or  five  years, 
for  the  cofl  of  the  houfe,  &c.  with  interelt.  If  the  man  Ihould  be  un- 
able to  pay  at  the  appointed  time,  the  houfe,  mortgaged  like  the  lands, 
mufc  revert  to  the  original  proprietor,  and  the  money  arifing  from 
its  fale,  and  that  of  the  firm  adjoining,  partly  improved,  will  in  all 
probability  be  found  to  amount  to  more  than  what  the  poor  man  had 
promifed  to  pay  for  it:  but  a  man  taking  up  land  in  America  in  this 
manner,  at  a  moderate  price,  cannot  fiil,  if  indullrious,  of  making 
money  fufficient  to  pay  for  it,  as  v/ell  as  for  a  houfe,  at  tlie  appointed 
time. 

The  numbers  that  have  been  induced  by  thefe  temptations,  not  to  be 
met  with  elfewhere  in  the  States,  to  fettle  in  the  Genefee  County,  is  afto- 
nifhing ;  and  numbers  are  ftill  flocking  to  it  every  year,  as  not  one  third 
of  the  lands  are  yet  difpofed  of.  It  was  currently  reported  in  the  county, 
as  I  pafTed  through  it,  that  this  gentleman,  of  whoiii  I  have  been  Ipeak- 
ing,  had,  in  the  notes  of  the  people  to  whom  he  had  fold  land  payable  at 
the  end  of  three,  or  four,  or  five  years,  the  immenfe  fum  of  two  millions, 
of  dollars.  The  original  cofl:  of  the  land  was  not  more  than  a  few  pence 
per  acre  ;  what  therefore  muft  be  the  profits! 

It  may  readily  be  imagined,  that  the  granting  of  land  on  fucli  very  eafy 
terms  could  not  fail  to  draw  crowds  of  fpeculators  (a  fort  of  gentry  with 

which 
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which  America  abounds  in  every  quarter)  to  this  part  of  the  country; 
and  indeed  we  found,  as  we  paffed  along,  that  every  little  town  and  vil- 
lage throughout  the  country  abounded  with  them,  and  each  place,  in 
confequence,  exhibited  a  pitture  of  idlenefs  and  diffipation.  The  follow- 
ing letter,  fuppofed  to  come  from  a  farmer,  though  fomewhat  ludicrous, 
docs  not  give  an  inaccurate  defcription  of  one  of  thefe  young  fpecula- 
tors,  and  of  what  is  going  on  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  appeared  in  a 
news-paper  publiflied  at  Wilkefharre,  on  the  Sufquehannah,  and  I  give 
it  to  you  verbatim,  becaufe,  being  written  by  an  American,  it  will  per- 
haps carry  ir.ore  weight  with  it  than  any  thing  I  could  lay  on  the  fame 
fubjea. 

"  To  the  Printers  of  the  Wilkeibarre  Gazette. 

"  Gentlemen, 

"  It  is  painful  to  refleft,  that  fpeculation  has  raged  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
"  late,  that  honeft  induftry,  and  all  the  humble  virtues  that  walk  in  her 
"  train,  are  difcouraged  and  rendered  unfiOiionable. 

"  It  is  to  be  lamented  too,  that  difTipation  is  fooner  introduced  in  new 
"  fettlements  than  induftry  and  economy. 

"  I  have  been  led  to  thefe  refiecflions  by  converfmg  with  my  fon,  who 
"  has  juft  returned  from  the  Lakes  or  Genefee,  though  he  has  neither 
"  been  to  the  one  or  the  other; — in  fliort,  he  has  been  to  Badi,  the  ce- 
"  Icbrated  Bath,  and  has  returned  both  a  fpeculator  and  a  gentleman; 
"  having  fpent  his  money,  fwopped  away  my  horfe,  caught  the  fever  and 
"  ague,  and,  what  is  infinitely  worfe,  that  hoirid  diforder  which  fome 
"  call  the  terra- phobia*. 

"  We  can  Iiear  nothing  from  the  poor  creature  now  (in  his  ravings) 
"  but  of  the  CLiptain  and  Billy — of  ranges — townlhips — numbers — 
"  thoufinds  —  hundreds  —  acres — Bath — fliirs  —  races — lieats  —  bets — 
"  purfes — filk  {lockings — fortunes — fevers — agues,  &c.  Sec.  &c.  My 
"  fon  has  part  of  a  townfliip  for  fale,  and  it  is  diverting  enough  to  hear 
"  him  narrate  its  pedigree,  qualities,  and  fituation.     In  fine,  it  lies  near 

*  Our  farmer  docs  not  Teem  to  have  well  uiideiftood  the  import  of  this  word,  but  we  may 
readily  gucfs  at  his  racaniii.;. 

"  Bath, 
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*^  Bath,  and  the  captain  hlmfsh''  once  owned,  and  for  a  long  time  re- 
"  ferved  it.  It  coll:  my  Ton  but  live  dollars  per  acre ;  he  was  offered 
"  fix  in  half  a  minute  auer  his  purchafe ;  but  he  is  pofitively  deter- 
''  mined  to  have  eight,  belides  fome  precious  referves.  One  thing  is 
-"  very  m.uch  in  my  boy's  favour — he  has  fix  yejrs  credit.  Another 
"  thing  is  fl-ill  more  io — he  is  not  worth  a  Ibus,  nor  ever  v.-iil  be  at  this 
"  rate.  Previous  to  his  late  excurlion  the  lad  worlied  v/ell,  and  was 
"  contented  at  home  on  my  farm  ;  but  now  work  is  out  of  the  queflioii 
"  with  him.  There  is  no  managing  my  boy  at  homei  tliefe  golden 
"  dreams  flill  beckon  him  back  to  Bath,  v/here,  as  he  fiiys,  no  one  need 
"  either  work  or  flarve  j  v/here,  though  a  ma:i  may  have  the  ai-ue 
"  nine  months  in  the  year,  he  may  confole  himlelf  in  focndintT  the  oilier 
"  three  fadiionably  at  the  races. 

''  A  Farmer. " 
*<  Hanover,  Gclobcr  25th,  1796." 

The  town  of  Bath  flands  on  a  plain,  furrounded  o\\  three  ndes  by  \\\\\% 
of  a  moderate  height.  The  plain  is  almofl  wholly  divelled  of  its  trees  ^ 
but  the  hills  are  fdll  uncleared,  and  have  a  very  pleafing  appearance  from 
the  town.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  runs  a  flream  cf  pure  water,  over  a 
bed  of  gravel,  which  is  called  Conhodon  Creek.  There  is  a  verv  con- 
fiderable  fill  in  tills  creek  juft  above  the  \.o\^■\^,  which  affords  cne  of  tjie 
finefh  feats  for  mills  poffible.  Extenfive  fav/  and  flour  mills  liave  already 
been  ercded  upon  it,  the  principal  '[\\v  in  the  fc^rmsr  of  w'lich  gave, 
when  Vv-e  vifited  the  mill,  one  hundred  and  tu-enty  flrokes  in  a  minute, 
fufiicient  to  cut,  in  the  fime  Ipace  of  time,  {q\qk\  fqaare  fl-et,  fuperficial  ' 
meafure,  of  oak  timberj  yet  the  miller  informed  us,  that  when  the  wa- 
ter was  high  it  would  cut  much  fiifter. 

Conhodon  Creek,  about  twenty  miles  below  Ealh,  fills  into  Tyoga 
River,  which,  after  a  courfe  of  about  thirty  miles,  empties  itfelf  into  the 
eaftern  branch  of  the  River  Sufquehannah.  During  floods  you  may  go 
down  in  light  bateaux  along  the  creek,  Tyoga  and  Sufqaehan-:ah  rivjrs, 
the  v.'hole  Vv-ay  from  Bath  to  the  Chefipeak  Bay,  without  inLerruption^ 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  there  is  generally  water  fiiliicicnt  for  canoes 
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from  Bath  downv/ards;  but  owing  to  the  great  drought  that  prevailed' 
through  every  part  of  the  country  this  year,  the  deptli  of  water  in  the 
creek  was  found  infufJicierit  to  float  even  a  canoe  of  the  fmalleft  fize. 
Had  it  been  prafticable,  it  was  our  intention  to  have  proceeded  from 
Bath  by  v.ater ;  but  finding  that  it  was  not,  we  once  more  fet  off  on 
foot,  and  purfued  our  way  along  the  banks  of  the  river  till  we  came  to 
a  fmali  vilia^e  of  eight  or  ten  houfes,  called  Newtov/n,  about  thirty 
miles  diftant  from  Bath.  Here  we  found  the  ftrcam  tolerably  deep, 
and  the  people  informed  us,  that  excepting  at  one  or  two  narrow  flioals, 
they  were  cerlain  that  in  every  part  of  it,  lower  down,  there  was  fufficient 
water  fcr  canoes  ;  accordingly,  determined '  to  be  our  own  watermen, 
being  five  in  number  including  our  fervants,  we  purchafed  a  couple  of 
canoes  from  two  farmers,  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
havin?  iall:!cd  them  together,  in  order  to  render  them  more  fi^cady  and 
fafej  we  put  our  baggage  on  board,  and  boldly  embarked. 

It  was   about  three  o'clock   on  a  remarkably  clear  though  cold  after- 
noon that  we  left  the  village,  and  the  current  being  ftrong,  we  hoped 
to  be  able  to  reach  before  night  a  tavern,  fituated,  as  we  were  told,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  about  fix  miles  below  Newtown.     Fcr  the  firft 
two  miles  we  got  on  extremely  well ;  but  beyond  this  the  river  proving  to 
be  much  fliallower  than  we  had  been  led  to  believe,  we  found  it  a  matter 
of  the  utmoft  difficulty  to  proceed.     Our  canoes  repeatedly  firuck  upon 
the  flioals,  and  fo  much  time  was  confumed  in  fetting  them  again  free,  that 
before  we  had  accomplilhed  more  than  two  thirds  of  our  voyage  the  da^y 
clofed.    As  night  advanced  a  very  fenfible  change  was  obfervable  in  the 
weather ;  a  heavy  fhower  of  hail  came  pouring  down,  and,  involved  in 
thick  darknefs,  whilfi:  the  moon  was  obfcured  by  a  cloud,  our  canoes 
were  drifted  by  the  current,  to  which,  being  unable  to  fee  our  way,  we 
had  configned  them,   on  a  bank  in  the  middle  of  the  river.     In  endea- 
vouring to  extricate  ourfelves  we  unfortunately,  owing  to   the  darknefs, 
took  a   wrong  direftion,   and    at  the  end   of    a    few  minutes    found 
our  canoes   fo  firmly  wedged  in   the  gravel  that   it   was   impoffible  to 
inove  them.     Nothing   now  remained  to  be  done   but   for  every  one  of 
us  to  jump  into  the  v/ater,  and  to  put  his  flioulder  to  the  canoes-    This 
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we  accordingly  did,  and  having  previoully  unhflied,  in  order  to  ren- 
der thetu  more  manageable,  we  in  a  fliort  time  contrived  to  haul 
one  of  them  into  deep  water;  here,  liowever,  the  rapidity  of  th  2  current 
■was  fo  great,  that  notwithftanding  all  our  endeavours  to  the  contrary, 
the  canoe  was  forcibly  fvvept  awiy  from  u?,  and  in  the  attempt  to  hold 
it  faft  wc  had  the  misfortune  to  fee  it  nearly  filled  with  ^^■atcr. 

Deprived  thus  of  one  of  our  canoe?,  and  of  a  great  part  of  our  bag- 
gage in  it,  v/hicii,  for  ought  we  knew,  v/as  irrecoverably  loft,  we  deter- 
mined to  proceed  more  cautiouily  with  the  remaining  one ;  haviiio- 
returned,  therefore,  to  the  bank,  we  carried  every  thing  that  was  in  the 
canoe  on  our  iLculders  to  the  fhore,  which  was  about  forty  yards  diftant; 
no  very  eafy  or  agreeable  tailc,  as  the  Vv'ater  reached  up  to  our  v/aiiis, 
and  the  current  was  fo  ftrong  that  it  was  with  the  utmofl  difficuhy  wc 
could  keep  our  feet.  The  canoe  being  emptied,  v/e  brought  it,  as  nearly 
?.s  we  could  gucfs,  to  tlic  fpot  where  the  other  one  had  been  fwept  away 
from  us,  and  one  of  the  party  then  getting  into  it  with  a  paddle,  we 
committed  it,  purfuant  to  his  defire,  to  the  flrcam,  hoping  t]:iat  it  v.'ould 
be  carried  down  after  the  other,  and  that  thus  we  ijiould  be  able  to  re- 
cover both  it  and  the  things  which  it  contained.  In  a  few  feconds  the 
flream  carried  the  canoe  out  of  our  fight,  for  the  moon  (Iione  but  faintly 
through  the  clouds,  and  being  all  of  us  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
river,  we  could  not  but  feel  fome  concern  for  the  perfonal  fafety  of  our 
companion.  Before  many  minutes,  however,  were  elapfed,  we  had  the 
fatisfadion  of  hearing  his  voice  at  a  diftance,  and  having  made  the  befl: 
of  our  way  along  the  Cnove  to  the  fpot  from  whence  the  found  proceed- 
ed, we  had  the  fatisf-idion  to  find  that  he  had  been  carried  in  f  ifetv  clofe 
befide  the  canoe  which  had  been  loll:;  we  were  not  a  little  pleafed  alfo 
at  finding  our  portmanteaus  at  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  though  well 
foaked  in  water;  but  fiich  of  our  clothes  as  we  had  taken  off  prepara- 
tory to  going  into  the  water,  together  with  feveral  light  articles,  were  all 
loft. 

It  froze  fo  very  hard  now,  that  in  a  few  minutes  our  portn.^ir,nteaus, 
and  fuch  of  our  garments  as  had  been  wetted,  were  covered  with  a  coat 
gf  ice,  and  our  limbs  were  quite  benumbed,  in  confequence  of  our  hav- 
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ing  waded  Co  often-  through  tlie  river.  Delirous,  however,  as  We  were 
to  get  to  a  houf.%  we  detenuincd,  in  the  firfl  inflance,  to  difpofe  of  our 
baggage  in  a  lafc  place,  left  it  might  be  pillaged.  A  deep  hollow  that 
appeared  under  fome  iallen  trees  feemed  well  adapted  for  the  purpofe, 
and  having  ftowed  it  there,  and  covered  it  with  leaves,  we  advanced  for- 
ward. There  u-ere  no  traces  whatfoever  of  a  path  in  the  woods  where 
we  landed,  and  fur  upwards  of  a  mile  we  had  to  force  our  way  through 
the  baHics  along  the  banks  of  the  river  ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  dif- 
tance,  we  hit  upon  one,  which  in  a  fbort  time  brought  us  to  a  miferable 
little  log  lioufe.  At  this  houfe  no  accommodation  whatfoever  was  to 
be  had,  but  we  v.-ere  told,  that  if  we  followed  the  path  through  the 
woods  for  about  a  mile  farther,  we  fliould  come  to  a  waggon  road, 
upon  which  we  fliould  find  another  houfe,  v-'here  probably  we  might 
gain  r.dnHttance.  We  reached  this  houfe  according  to  the  diredtions  we 
had  received  ;  we  readily  gained  admittance  into  it,  and  the  blaze  of  an 
imnienfe  wood  fire,  piled  half  way  up  the  chimney,  foon  made  us 
an:;ends  for  what  we  had  fuffered  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
The  coldnefs  of  the  air,  together  with  the  fatigue  which  we  had  gone 
through  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  had  by  this  time  given  a  keen  edge 
to  our  appetites  ;  no  fooner  therefore  had  we  warmed  ourfelves  than  we 
began  to  make  enquiries  about  what  we  could  get  to  fatisfy  the  calls  of 
hunger  J  but  had  we  afked  for  a  flieep  or  an  ox  for  fupper  at  an  inii  in 
England,  the  man  of  the  houfe  could  not,  I  verily  believe,  have  been 
m.ore  amazed  than  was  our  American  landlord  at  thefe  enquiries : 
"  The  women  were  in  bed" — "  He  knew  not  where  to  find  the  kevs"— 
"  He  did  not  believe  there  was  any  thi.ig  in  the  pantry" — "  Provifions 
"  \vcre  very  fcarce  in  the  country" — "  If  he  gave  us  any  there  would  not 
"  be  enough  for  the  family  in  the  morning" — Such  were  his  anfwers  to  us. 
However  we  plied  him  fo  clofely,  and  gave  him  fuch  a  pitiable  defcrip- 
tion  of  our  fuii'erings,  that  at  length  he  was  moved  ;  the  keys  werft 
found,  the  pantry  opened,  and  to  fatisfy  the  hunger  of  five  hungry  young 
men,  two  little  flour  cakes,  fcarcely  as  big  as  a  man's  hand  each,  and 
about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk,  were  brought  forth.  Pie  vowed  he 
could  give  us  nothing  more  j  his  wife  would  never  pardon  him  if  he 
9  did 
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did  not  leave  enough' fcr  their  hreakfafts  in  the  morning;  obliged 
therefore  to  remain  ilitiihcJ,  we  eat  our  httle  pittance,  and  then  laid 
ourielves  down  to  reil  on  our  Hvins,  wliich  we  had  brought  with  us  on 
our  fliculders. 

In  the  morning  we  found  that  the  man  had  really  made  an  accurate 
report  of  the  ftate  of  his  pantry.  There  w^as  barely  enough  in  it  for  the 
£iraily,  and  unable  to  get  a  fingle  morfcl  to  eat,  we  fet  out  for  the  little 
houfe  where  we  bad  firll  ilopped  the  preceding  night,  which  was  the 
only  one  v/ithin  two  or  three  miles,  there  hoping  to  find  the  inhabitants 
better  provided  for:  not  a  bit  of  bread  however  was  to  be  had  here j 
but  the  woman  o'[  the  houfe  told  u?,  that  Ihe  had  fome  Indian  corn 
meal,  and  that  if  we  could  v.'ait  for  an  hour  or  two  fhe  would  bake  a 
loaf  for  us.  This  was  mod;  grateful  intelligence  :  we  only  begged  of 
her  to  make  it  large  enough,  and  then  ki  cff  to  f^arcli  in  the  interim  fjr 
cur  canoes  and  baggage.  At  feveral  other  places,  in  going  down  the 
Sufquehannah,  we  afterwards  found  an  equal  fcarcity  of  provilions  vvltli 
what  we  did  in  this  neighbourhood.  One  morning  in  particular,  after 
havin^^  proceeded  for  about  four  or  five  niiles  in  our  canoe,  we  flopped  to 
breakfartj  but  nothing  eatable  was  there  to  be  had  at  the  firfl  houfe  v/e 
went  to,  except  a  few  potatoes  that  were  roafiing  before  the  fire. 
The  people  very  cheerfully  gave  us  tv/o  or  three,  and  tcld  us  at  tlis 
fame  time,  that  if  v/e  went  to  fome  houfes  at  the  oppofitc  fide  ot  the 
river  we  iliol  d  mod:  probably  find  better  fare:  we  cliJ  fo;  but  here 
the  inhabitants  were  Idili  niore  deftitute.  On  alliing  them  where  we 
fliould  be  likely  to  get  any  tiling  to  eat,  an  old  v,'oman  anfwered,  that  if 
we  went  to  a  village  about  four  nfides  lov/er  down  the  river,  w^e  iliould 
find  a  houfe,  fiie  believed,  where  *•'  tiny  d'ui  kccp  'viciUiuS^'  an  cxpreffion 
(o  remarkable  that  I  could  not  help  noting  it  down  immediately.  We 
reached  this  houfe,  and  finding  it  Vv'ell  fiocked  with  provifions  of  every 
i.ind,  took  care  to  provide  ourfelves,  not  only  v/ith  v/hat  we  wanted 
:or  immediate  ufe,  but  alfo  with  what  we  might  wai;t  on  a  future  oc- 
cafion,  in  cafe  we  came  to  any  place  equally  defcitute  of  provifions  as 
diofe  which  we  had  before  fcopped  at;  a  precaution  that  was  fiar  from 
proving  unneceiTury. 

But 
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But  to  return.  We  found  our  canoes  and  baggage  juft  as  we  had  left 
them,  and  having  embarked  once  more,  we  m.ade  the  beft  of  our  way 
down  to  the  houfe  where  we  had  befpoke  breakfaft,  which  flood  on  the 
banks  of  ti:e  river.  T!ie  people  here  were  extremely  civil ;  they  affifted 
ns  in  making  frefli  paddles  in  lieu  ofthofe  which  wc  had  loft  the  night 
before;  and  for  the  trifle  which  we  gave  them  above  what  they  allied  us 
for  our  breakfafts  tlicy  were  very  thankful,  a  moft  unufual  circum- 
ftance  in  the  United  States. 

After  breakfaft  we  purfued  our  way  for  about  feven  miles  down  tlic 
river,  but  in  the  courfe  of  this  diftance  we  were  obliged  to  get  into  the 
water  more  than  a  dozen  different  times,  I  believe,  to  drag  the  canoes 
over  the  ihoals;  in  fl?.ort,  by  the  time  we  arrived  at  a  houfe  in  the  after- 
noon, we  were  fo  completely  difgufted  with  our  water  conveyance,  that 
had  we  not  been  able  to  procure  two  men,  as  we  did  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  condncfl  our  canoes  to  the  mouth  of  Tyoga  River,  where  there 
was  reafon  to  imagine  that  the  water  would  be  found  deeper,  we  fliould 
certainly  have  left  them  behind  us.  The  men  fet  out  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  and  we  proceeded  fome  time  afterv/ards  on  foot  along. 
the  banks,  but  fo  difficult  was  the  navigation,  that  we  reached  Tyoga 
Point  or  Lochartzburg,  a  fmall  town  built  at  the  n:iouth  of  the  river, 
feveral  hours  before  them. 

On  arriving  at  this  place,  we  heard  to  our  difappointmcnt,  that  the 
Sufquchannah,  although  generally  at  this  feafon  of  the  year  navigable 
for  boats  drawing  four  feet  water,  was  now  nearly  as  low  as  the  Tyoga 
River,  fo  that  in  many  places,  particularly  at  the  rapids,  there  was 
fcarccly  fufficient  water  to  float  a  canoe  over  the  fliarp  rocks  with  which 
the  bed  of  the  river  abounds  ;  in  fine,  we  were  informed  that  the  chan- 
nel was  nov/  intricate  and  dangerous,  and  that  no  perfon  unacquainted 
with  the  river  could  attempt  to  proceed  down  it  without  great  rifk; 
we  found  no  difficulty,  however,  in  hiring  from  amongft  the  watermen  ac- 
cuftomed  to  ply  on  the  river,  a  man  that  was  perfeftly  well  acquainted 
with  it ;  and  having  exchanged  our  two  canoes,  purfuant  to  his  advice, 
for  one  of  a  very  large  fize,  capable  of  holding  us  all  conveniently,  we 
i-enewed  our  voyage. 

From 
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From  Lochiirtzburgh  to  Wilkefb.arre,  or  Wyoming,  fituated  on  the 
fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  Sufquehannah,  the  diilance  is  about  ninety  miles, 
and  when  the  river  is  full,  and  the  current  of  courfe  ftrong,  as  is  ufually 
the  cafe  in  the  fall  and  fpring  of  the  year,  you  may  go  down  the  whole 
of  this  diftance  in  one  day ;   but  owing  to  the  lownefs  of  the  water  we 
were  no  lefs  than  four  days  performing  the  voyage,  though  we  made  the 
utnioll:  expedition  pofuble.     In  many  parts  of  the  river,  indeed,  we  found 
the  current  very  rapid;  at  tlie  Falls  of  Wyalufing,  for  indance,  we  were 
carried  down  three  or  four  miles  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ^  but  in 
other  places,  where  the  river  was  deep,  fcarcely  any  current  was  percep- 
tible in  it,  and  we  were  obliged  to  work  our  vv'ay  with  paddles.     The 
bed  of  the   river  abounds  with   rock   and   gravel,   and  the  water  is  fo 
tranfparent,  that  in  many  parts,  where  it  mull:  have  been  at  leail  twenty 
feet  deep,  the  fmalleft  pebble  was  diftinguilliable  at  the  bottom.     The 
width  of  the  river  varies  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  yards,  and  fcarcely 
any  ftream  in  America  has  a  more  irregular  courfe;  in  fome  places   it 
runs  in  a  diredtion  diametrically  oppofite  to  what  it  does  in  others.     The 
country  through  which  this  (the  caftern)   branch  of  the  Safquehannalv 
paffes,   is  extremely  uneven  and  rugged  ;  indeed,   from  Lochartzburgh 
till  within  a  fliort  didance  of  Wilkefbarre,  it  is  bounded  the  entire   way 
by  fteep  mountains  either  on  the  one  fide  or  the  other.     The  mountains 
are  never  to  be  met  with  at  both  tides  of  the  fame  part  of  the  river,  ex- 
cept it  be   at  places  where   the  river  takes  a  very  fudden  bend]  but 
wherever  you   perceive  a  range  of  mountains  on  one  lide,  you  are  fure 
to  find  an  extenfive  plain  on  the  oppofite  one ;   fcarcely  in   any  part  do 
the  mountains  extend  for  more  than  one  mile  together  on  the  fame  fide 
of  the  river,  and  in  many  initances,  during  the  courfe  of  one  mile,  you 
will  perceive  more  than  a  dozen  different  changes  of  the  aiountains  from 
one  fide  to  the  other.      It  may  readily  be  imagined,,  from  this  delcriptioa 
of  the  eaftern  branch  of  the  Sufquehannah,  that  the  fcenery  along  it  muft 
be    very  fine  ;  and,  indeed,  I  think  there  is  no   river   in  America  that 
abounds    with  fuch  a  variety   and    number  of    pidlurelque    views.     At 
every   bend  the  profpecfl   varies,   and  there  is   fcarcely   a  fpot  between 
Lochartzburg  and  Wilkeibarre   where  the   painter   would   not   fin.d  a 

fubjea; 
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fubjcift  well  worthy  of  his  pencil.  The  mountains,  covered  with  bold 
rocks  and  woods,  afi^ord  the  finell  foreground  imaginable;  tlii  plains, 
adorned  with  cultivated  fields  r.nd  patches  of  wood,  and  watered  by  the 
noble  river,  of  which  you  catch  a  glimpfe  here  and  there,  fill  up  the 
middle  part  of  the  landlcapc;  and  the  blue  hills,  peeping  up  ata  dijftance, 
terminate  the  view  in  the  moft  pleafing  manner. 

The  country  bordering  upon  the  Sufquehannah  abounds  with  deer, 
and  as  we  palled  down  v>'e  met  v/ith  numberlefs  parties  of  the  country 
f-eople  engaged  iii  driving  thcfe  animals.  The  deer,  on  being  pur- 
fued  in  the  neig'ibouring  country,  immediately  make  for  tlie  river, 
Vi'here  men  being  concealed  in  buihcs  placed  on  the  ftrand,  at  the  part  to 
which  it  is  expected  they  vv-ill  con^.e  down,  take  the  opportunity  of 
flicotin"-  them  as  foon  as  they  enter  the  water.  Shou'd  the  deer  not 
happen  to  come  near  thefc  an:ibunies,  the  hunters  then  follow  them  in 
canoes:  it  fcldom  .happens  that  they  efcape  after  having  once  taken 
to  the  vv^ater. 

Very  fine  fill  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  Sufquehannah,  and  the  ri- 
ver is  much  frequented  by  wild  fowl,  particularly  by  the  canvafs  b^ick 
duck. 

The  whole  v/ay  between  Lochartzburg  and  Wilkefbarre  are  fet- 
tlemxents  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  at  no  great  diflunce  from  each 
other;  there  are  alfo  feveral  fmall  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
principal  one  is  French  Town,  fituated  within  a  fliort  diftance  of 
the  Falls  of  Wyalufmg,  on  the  weft^rii  fide  of  the  river.  This  town 
was  laid  out  at  the  expencs  of  feveral  philanthropic  perfons  in  Pennfyl- 
vania,  vAio  entered  into  a  ilibfcription  for  the  purpofe,  as  a  place  of  re- 
treat for  the  unfortunate  French  emigrants  who  fied  to  America.  The 
lov/n  contains  about  fifty  log  houfes ;  and  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants 
a  conhierable  track  of  land  has  been  purchafed  adjoinijig  to  it,  which 
has  been  divided  into  farms.  The  French  fettled  here  fcem,  however, 
to  have  no  great  inclination  or  abdity  to  culii'/ate  the  earth,  and  the 
greater  part  of  tlicni  have  let  their  lands  at  a  finall  yearly  rent  to  Ame- 
ricans, and  an)ufe  thcmfelves  v^'ith  driving  deer,  filhing,  and  fowl- 
in'^;   they  live   entirely  to  thenifelves;    they  hate  the  Americans,  aiid 

the 
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the  Americans  In  the  neighbourhood  hate  and  accufe  them  of  being 
an  idle  diffipated  fet.  Th  ?  manners  of  the  two  people  are  fo  very  ditFerent 
that  it  is  inipoHible  they  ihoald  ever  agree. 

Wiikelbarre,  formerly  Wyoming,  is  the  chief  town  of  Luzerne  county. 
It  is  fituated  on  a  piiin,  hounded  on  one  fmc  by  the  Sufquchannah,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  range  of  mountains,  and  contains  about  one  hundrcrd  and 
fifty  wooden  dwelling  houics,  a  church,  court  houfe,  and  j-aol.  It 
was  here  that  the  dreadful  maflacre  was  comniltted,  d..rin:T  the  American 
war,  by  the  Indians  under  the  command  or  colonel  Butler,  which  is  ic- 
corded  in  moft  of  the  hiftories  of  the  war,  and  which  will  for  ever  re- 
main a  blot  on  the  Englilh  annals.  Several  of  the  hcufes  in  which  the 
unfortunate  viiflims  retired  to  defend  themfelves,  on  being  refufed  all 
quarter,  are  ftiU  ftanding,  perforated  in  every  part  with  balls  ;  the  re- 
mains of  others  that  were  fet  on  fire  are  alfo  ftill  to  be  ((^cn,  and  the 
inhabitants  will  on  no  account  fufFer  them  to  be  repaired.  The  Ame- 
ricans are  equally  tenacious  of  the  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

It  was  oar  intention  at  firfl  to  have  proceeded  down  the  river  from 
hence  as  far  as  Sunburg,  or  Harrilburgh ;  but  the  weather  being  now  fo 
cold  as  to  render  a  water  conveyance,  efpecially  a  canoe,  where  you  are 
always  obliged  to  fit  very  ftill,  extremely  difagreeablc,  we  determined  to 
crofs  the  Blue  Mountains  to  Bethlehem  in  Pennfylvania,  fituated  about 
fixty-five  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Wiikelbarre ;  we  accordingly 
hired  horfes,  as  we  had  done  on  a  former  occafion,  to  carry  our  baggage, 
and  proceeded  ourfelves  on  foot.  We  fet  out  in  the  afternoon,  the  day 
after  that  en  which  we  terminated  our  voyage,  and  before  evening 
croffed  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  bounds  the  plain  of  Wiikelbarre. 
Thele  mountains,  which  are  extremely  rugged  and  ilony,  abound  with 
iron  ore  and  coalj  for  the  manufaiflure  of  the  former  fjveral  forges 
have  been  eftabliihed,  but  no  ute  is  made  of  the  coal,  there  being  plenty 
of  wood  as  yet  in  the  country,  which  is  efteemed  much  more  agreeable 
fuel.  From  the  top  of  them  you  have  a  very  grand  view  of  the  plain 
below,  on  which  flands  the  town  of  Wilkeibarre,  and  of  the  river  Suf- 
3  M  quehannah. 
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quehannah,  which  '.r.ay  be  traced  above  the  town,  winding  amidft  the  hills 
for  a  great  number  t)f  miles. 

The  country  beyond  the  mountains  is  extremely  rough,  and  but 
very  thinly  fettled,  of  courfe  fliU  much  wooded.  The  people,  at  the 
few  hoafes  fcattereJ  through  it,  appeared  to  live  much  better  than 
the  inhabitants  of  any  other  part  of  the  States  which  I  before  pafled 
ihrouoh.  At  every  houfe  where  we  flopped  we  found  abundance  of  good 
bread,  butter,  tea,  cofiee,  chocolate,  and  venifon;  and  indeed  we  fared 
ftimptuouHy  here,  in  comparifon  to  what  we  had  done  for  many  weeks 
preccdirig. 

The  woods  in  many  parts  of  this  country  confuled  almoH:  wholly  of 
hemlock  trees,  which  are  of  the  pine  fpecies,  and  grow  only  on  poor 
oround.  Many  of  them  were  cf  an  unufually  large  fize,  and  their  tops 
fo  clcfcly  matted  together,  that  after  having  entered  into  the  depth 
<jf  the  woods  you  could  fee  the  flcy  in  but  very  few  places.  The  brufh- 
wood  under  thefe  trees,  different  from  what  I  ever  faw  elfewhere,  con- 
iifted  for  the  mofl  part  of  the  oleander  and  of  the  kalmia  laurel,  whofe 
deep  green  ferved  to  render  the  glcom  of  the  woods  ftill  more  fo- 
lemn  ;  indeed  they  feemed  completely  to  anfwer  the  defcription  given 
by  the  poets  of  the  facred  groves ;  and  it  were  impolhble  to  enter  them 
•without  being  ftruck  with  awe. 

About  twenty  miles  before  you  come  to  Bethlehem,  in  going  thither 
from  Wilkefbarre,  you  crofs  the  ridge  of  Bkie  Mountains  at  what  is 
called  the  Wind  Gap;  how  it  received  that  name  I  never  could  learn. 
This  gap  is  nearly  a  mile  wide,  and  it  exhibits  a  tremendoully  wild  and 
rugged  fcene.  The  road  does  not  run  at  the  bottom  of  the  gap,  but 
along  the  edge  of  the  fouth  mountain,  about  tv/o  thirds  of  the  way  up. 
Above  you  on  the  right,  nothing  is  to  be  ken  but  broken  rocks  and 
trees,  and  on  the  left  you  look  down  a  fleep  precipice.  The  rocks  at 
the  bottom  of  the  precipice  have  every  appearance,  it  is  l?dd  (for  we  did 
not  defcend  into  it)  of  having  been  v/aihed  by  water  for  ages;  and  from 
hence  it  has  been  conjedlured  that  this  mull:  have  been  the  original 
channel  of  the  River  Delaware,  which  now  pafTcs  through  the  ridge,  at  a 
place  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north  v.'eft.     Whether  this  were  the  cafe 
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or  not  it  is  impoffib'e  to  determine  at  this  day;  but  it  is  certain,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  country  on  each  fide  of  the  Delaware,  that  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  this  quarter,  in  confequence  of  foine  vaft  inun- 
dation. 

On  the  Atlantic  fide  of  the  mountains  the  country  is  muchlefs  rugged 
than  on  the  oppofite  one,  and  it  is  more  cleared  and  much  more 
thickly  fettled :  the  inhabitants  are  for  the  molt  part  of  German  ex- 
tra clion. 

Bethlehem  is  the  principal  fcttlement,  iii  North  America,  of  the  Mo- 
ravians, or  United  Brethren.  It  is  moil  agreeably  lituated  on  a  rifing 
ground,  bounded  on  one  fide  by  the  river  Leheigh,  which  falls  into  the  De- 
laware, and  on  the  other  by  a  creek,  which  has  a  very  rapid  current,  and 
aifords  excellent  leats  for  a  great  number  of  mills.  The  town  is 
regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  about  eighty  flrong  built  frone  dwelling 
houfes  and  a  large  church.  Three  of  the  dwelling  houfes  are  very  fpa- 
cious  buildings,  and  are  appropriated  refpedlively  to  the  accommodation 
of  the  unmarried  young  men  of  the  fociety,  of  the  unmarried  females,  and 
of  the  widows.  In  thefe  houfes  different  manufadiures  are  carried  on,  and 
the  inmates  of  each  are  fubjeft  to  a  difcipline  approaching  fomevvhat 
to  that  of  a  monaftic  inftitution.  They  eat  together  in  a  refectory;  they 
fleep  in  dormitories;  they  attend  morning  and  evening  prayers  in  the 
chapel  of  the  houle;  they  work  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  the 
day;  and  they  have  ftated  intervals  allotted  to  them  for  recreation.  They 
are  not  fubjedled,  by  the  rules  of  the  fociety,  to  perpetual  confinement; 
but  they  feldom,  notwithftanding,  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  walks 
and  gardens,  except  it  be  occafionally  to  vifit  their  friends  in  the  town. 

The  Moravians,  though  they  do  not  enjoin  celibacy,  yet  think  it  highly 
meritorious,  and  the  young  perfcns  of  different  fexes  have  but  very  little 
jntercourfe  with  each  other  j  they  never  enter  each  other's  houfes,  and 
at  church  they  are  obliged  to  fit  ieparate  ;  it  is  only  in  conlequence  of 
his  having  ken  her  at  a  dillance,  perhaps,  that  a  batchclor  is  indu'cd  to 
pi-opofe  for  a  young  woman  in  marriage,  and  he  is  not  permitted  to  ofler 
his  propolals  in  peribn  to  the  objeft  of  his  choice,  but  m-ertly  through 
the  medium  of  the  fuperintendant  of  the  female  houfir.  If  from  the  re- 
3   M  2  port 
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port  of  the  elders  and  wardens  of  the  fociety  it  appears  to  the  fuperin- 
tendant  that  he  is  able  to  maintain  a  wife,  flie  then  acquaints  her  pro- 
tegee with  the  ofter,  and  fliould  flie  confent,  they  are  married  imme- 
d'ately,  but  if  ihc  do  not,  the  fuperintendant  feledls  another  female 
from  the  houfe,  whom  fhe  imagines  would  be  fuitable  to  the  young  man, 
and  on  his  approval  of  her  they  are  as  quickly  married.  Hafty  as  thefe 
niarriages  are,  they  are  never  known  to  be  attended  with  unhappinefs ; 
for  being  taught  from  their  earliefl  infancy  to  keep  thofe  paffions  un- 
der controul,  which  occafion  fo  much  mifchief  amongft  the  mafs  of 
mankind;  being  inured  to  regular  habits  of  induftry,  and  to  a  quiet 
fobcr  life  ;  and  being  in  their  peaceable  and  retired  fettlements  out 
of  the  reach  of  thofe  temptations  which  perfons  are  expofed  to  who  . 
launch  forth  into  the  bufy  world,  and  who  mingle  with  the  multitude, 
the  parties  meet  with  nought  through  life  to  interrupt  their  domeilic 
repofe. 

Attached  to  the  young  men's  and  to  the  young  women's  houfcs  there 
are  boarding   fchools   for   boys   and  girls,  under  the  direftion  of  proper 
teachers,   which   are  alfo    infpedted    by    the  elders  and  wardens  of  the 
fociety.     Thefe  fchools  are  in  great  repute,  and  not  only  the  children  of 
Moravians  are  fent  to  them,  but  alfo  thofe  of  many  genteel  perfons  of  a 
different  perfuafion,  refident  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  other  towns 
in  the  neighbouring  States.     The  boys  are  inftructed  in  the  Latin,  Ger- 
m.an,  French,  and  Engliih  languages;  arithmetic,  mufic,  drawing,  6cc. : 
the  girls  are  likev.'ife  inftrufted  in  thefe  different  languages  and  fciences, 
and,  in  fliort,  in  every  thing  that  is  ufuaily  taught  at  a  female  boarding 
fchool,    except    dancing.      When   of   a   fufiicient   age    to   provide    for 
tlicinf'elves,   the  voung  women  of  the  fociety  are  admitted  into  the  houfe 
ideftined  for  their  accommodation,  where  embroidery,  fine  needle-work, 
carding,  fpinning,  knitting,  &c.  &c.  and   other   works   fuitable   to  fe- 
males, are  carried  on.     A   feparate  room   is  allotted   for  every  different 
bufinefs,  ar.d  a  female,  fomewhat  older  than  the  refl,  prefides  in  it,  to  in- 
fpedl   the    work,   and  preferve    regularity.     Perfons    are   appointed  to 
difpofe  of  the  fevcral  articles  manufactured  in  the  houfe,  and  the  money 
which    they  produce  is  diftributed  amongfl;  the  individuals  engaged  in 
§  manufaduring 
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manufadurlng  them,  v/ho,  after  paying  a  certain  fum  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  houfe,  and  a  certain  fum  befides  into  the  pubHc  fund  of 
the  fociety,  are  allowed  to  keep  the  remainder  for  themfelves. 

After  the  boys  have  finifh-d  their  fchool  education,  they  are  appren- 
ticed to  the  bufinefs  which  accords  moft  with  their  inclination.  Should 
this  be  a  bufinefs  or  trade  that  is  carried  on  In  the  young  men's  houfe, 
they  at  once  go  there  to  learn  it,  but  if  at  the  houfe  of  an  individual  in 
the  tov/n,  they  only  board  and  lodge  at  the  young  men's  houfe.  If  they 
are  inclined  to  agricultural  purfuits,  they  are  then  put  under  the  care  of 
one  of  the  farmers  of  the  fociety.  The  young  men  fubfcribe  to  the  fup- 
port  of  their  houfe,  and  to  the  public  fund,  jurt  as  the  yuung  women  do; 
the  widows  do  the  fame;  and  every  individual  in  the  town  likewife 
contributes  a  fmall  fum  weekly  to  the  general  fund  of  the  fociety. 

Situated  upon  the  creek,  which  fkirts  the  town,  there  is  a  flour  mill,  a 
faw  mill,  an  oil  mill,  a  fulling  mill,  a  mill  for  grinding  bark  and  dye  fluff, 
a  tan  yard,  a  currier's  yard ;  and  on  the  Leleigh  River  an  extenfive 
brewery,  at  which  very  good  malt  liquor  is  manufadured.  Thefe  mills, 
Sec.  belong  to  the  fociety  at  large,  and  the  profits  arifing  from  them,  the 
perfons  feverally  employed  in  condudlinfj  them  being  firfl  handfomely  re- 
warded for  their  lervices,  are  paid  into  the  public  fund.  The  lands  for  'bme 
miles  round  the  town,  which  are  highly  improved,  likewife  belong  to 
the  fociety,  as  does  alfo  the  tavern,  and  the  profits  arifing  from  them 
are  difpo^ed  of  in  the  fime  manner  as  thofe  arifing  from  the  mills,  the 
perfons  employed  in  managing  the  farms,  and  attending  to  the  tavern, 
being  nothing  more  than  ftewards  or  agents  of  the  fociety.  The  fund 
thus  railed  is  employed  In  relieving  the  dillrcffed  brethren  of  the  fociety 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  formiiig  new  fettlements,  and  in  de- 
fraying the  expence  of  the  mllTions  for  the  pt;rpcfe  of  propagating  the 
gofpel  amongfc  the  heathens. 

The  tavern  at  Bethlehem  is  very  commodious,  ■;\'r,3.  it  Is  the  neatefl  and 
beft  conduced  one,  without  exception,  that  I  ever  raet  wiui  in  any  part 
of  America.  Having  com.municated  to  the  lanal.rd,  on  arriving  at  it, 
our  wifh  to  fee  the  town  and  public  buildings,  he  immediately  difpatched 
a  melTenger  for  one  of  the  elders,  and  in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 

brother 
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brother  Thomas,  a  lively  frefh  coloured  little  man,  of  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  entered  the  room :  he  was  drefled  in  a  plain  blue  coat  and  waill:- 
coat,  brown  corderoy  breeches,  and  a  large  round  hat ;  there  was  good- 
neis  and  innocence  in  his  looks,  and  his  manners  were  ib  open  and  un- 
conftrained,  that  it  was  impoffible  not  to  become  familiar  with  him  at 
once.  When  we  were  ready  to  fally  forth,  he  placed  himfelf  bct\-.  een 
two  of  us,  and  leaning  on  our  arms,  and  chatting  without  ceremony,  he 
conduced  us  firfl  to  the  young  women's  lioufe.  Here  we  were  fhewn 
into  a  neat  parlour,  whillt  brother  Thomas  went  to  alTc  permiffion  for  us 
to  fee  the  houfe.  In  a  few  minutes  the  fuperintendant  herieH  came; 
brother  Thomas  introduced  her  to  us,  and  accompanied  by  them  both 
we  vifited  the  different  apartments. 

Tb.e  houfe  is  extenfive,  and  the  parages  and  fcair-cafes  are  commo- 
dious and  airy,  but  the  work  rooms  are  Imall,  and  to  fuch  a  pitch  were 
they  heated  by  ftoves,  that  on  entering  into  them  at  firft  we  could  fcarce- 
ly  breathe.  The  (toves,  which  they  ufe,  are  built  in  the  German  ll:yle. 
The  fire  is  inclofed  in  a  large  box  or  cafe  formed  of  glazed  tiles,  and 
the  warm  air  is  thence  ccnduded,  through  flues,  into  fimilar  large 
cafes  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  by  which  means  every  part 
is  rendered  equally  warm.  About  a  dozen  females  or  more,  nearly 
of  the  fame  age,  were  feated  at  work  in  each  apartment.  The  en- 
trance of  ftrangers  did  not  interrupt  them  in  the  leall;  they  went 
on  with  their  work,  and  except  the  iufpedlrcfs,  who  never  failed  politely 
to  rife  asid  fpeak  to  us,  they  did  not  even  feem  to  take  any  notice  of  our 
being  in  the  room. 

The  drefs  of  the  filferhood,  though  not  quite  uniform,  is  very  nearly 
fo.  They  wear  plain  calico,  linen,  or  fluff  gowns,  with  aprons,  and  dole 
tight  linen  caps,  made  with  a  peak  in  front,  and  tied  under  the  chin  with  a 
piece  of  riband.  Pink  ribands  arc  faid  to  be  worn  as  a  badge  by  thole 
who  are  inclined  to  marry;  however,  I  obfcrved  that  all  the  unmarried 
women  v.ore  them,  not  excepting  thofe  whofe  age  and  features  feemed 
to  have  excluded  them  from  every  chance  of  becoming  the  votaries  of 
Hymen. 

The 
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The  dormitory  of  the  female  houfe  is  a  very  fpacious  apartment  in  the 
upper  ftory,  which  is  aired  by  a  large  ventilator  in  the  ceiling.  It  con- 
tains about  fifty  boarded  beds  without  tefters,  each  calculated  to  hold 
one  perfon.  They  fleep  here  during  winter  time  in  the  Gennan  flyle, 
between  two  feather  beds,  to  w^hich  the  flieets  and  blaiiiiets  are  fcitched 
fall  i  in  fun:imcr  time  the  heat  is  too  great  Iiere  to  admit  even  of  a  lingle 
blanker. 

After  having  gone  through  tbx  different  apartments  of  the  female 
lioufe,  we  W'-ere  conducled  by  the  fuperintendant  into  a  fort  of  Ihop, 
where  difi'erent  little  articles  of  fancy  work,  manufadlured  by  the  fider-- 
hood,  are  laid  out  to  the  beft  advantage.  It  is  always  expeded  that 
flrangers  vifiting  the  houfe  will  lay  out  fome  trilling  fum  here  j  and  this 
is  the  only  reward  which  any  member  of  the  fociety  expedts  for  the 
trouble  of  conducing  a  fcranger  throughout  every  part  of  the  town. 

The  houfe  of  the  fifterhootl  exhibits  a  picture  of  the  utmoll  ncatnefs 
and  regularity,  as  do  likewife  the  young  men's  and  the  widows  houfes; 
and  indeed  the  fime  may  be  faid  of  every  private  houfe  throughout  the 
town.  TJje  mills,  brewery,  &c.  which  are  built  on  the  moll  approved 
plans,  are  alfo  kept  in  the  very  neatell  order. 

Brother  Thomias,  after  having  (hewn  us  the  different  public  buildings 
and  works,  next  introduced  us  into  the  houfes  of  feveral  of  the  married 
men,  that  were  moft  diflinguillied  for  their  ingenuity,  and  in  fome  of 
them,  particularly  at  the  houfe  of  a  cabinet  maker,  we  were  entertained 
v/ith  very  curious  pieces  of  v/orkmanfhip.  Tliis  cabinet  maker  brouiiht 
us  a  book  of  Indian  ink  and  tinted  drawings,  his  own  performances, 
which  would  have  been  a  credit  to  a  perfon  in  his  iituaticn  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

The  manufadures  in  general  carried  on  at  Bethlehem  confiil  of  wool- 
len and  linen  cloths,  hats,  cotton  and  worlled  caps  and  {lockings,  gloves, 
ihoes,  carpenters,  cabinet  makers,  and  turners  work,  clocks,  and  a  few 
other  articles  of  hardware,  &c.  &c. 

The  church  is  a  plain  building  of  ftone,  adorned  with  pi61ures  from 
facred  hillory.     It  is  furniflied  with  a  tolerable  organ,  as  likewife  are  the 
chapels  of  the  young  men's  and  young  women's  houfes  ^  they  accom- 
pany 
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pany  their  hymns,  befides,  with  violoncellos,  violins,  flutes,  &c-  The 
whole  {ociety  attends  the  church  on  a  Sunday,  and  when  any  one  of  the 
Ibciety  dies,  all  the  remaining  members  attend  his  funeral,  which  is  con- 
duced with  great  folemnity,  though  with  little  pomp :  they  never  go 
into  inourning  for  their  departed  friends. 

Every  houl'e  in  the  town  is  fupplied  with  an  abundance  of  excellent 
water  from  a  fpring,  ^vhich  is  forced  through  pipes  by  means  of  an  hy- 
draulic machine  worked  by  water,  and  which  is  fituated  on  the  banks 
of  the  creek.  Some  of  the  houfes  are  fupplied  with  water  in  every 
room.  The  machine  is  very  fimple,  and  would  eafily  raife  the  water  of 
the  fpring,  if  iieceifary,  feveral  hundred  feet. 

The  fpnng  from  whence  the  houfes  are  fupplied  with  water  ftands 
nearly  in  the  center  of  the  town,  and  over  it,  a  large  ftonc  houfe  with 
very  thick  vs'alls,  is  erefted.  Houfes  like  this  are  very  common  in  Ame- 
rica j  they  are  called  fpring  houfes  and  are  built  for  the  purpole  of  pre- 
ferving  meat,  nulk,  butter.  Sec.  during  the  heats  of  fummer.  This  fpring 
houfe  in  Bethlehem  is  common  to  the  whole  town  j  a  fhelf  or  board 
in  it  is  allotted  to  each  family,  and  though  there  is  no  watch  placed  over 
it,  and  the  door  be  only  fecured  by  a  latch,  yet  every  perfon  is  certain 
of  finding,  when  he  comes  for  it,  his  plate  of  butter  or  bowl  of  milk, 
6cc.  exadlly  in  the  fame  ftate  as  when  he  put  it  in. 

The  Moravians  rtudy  to  render  their  condud  ftriclly  conformable  to 
the  principles  of  the  Chriilian  religion  j  but  very  different  notions,  not- 
withstanding, are,  and,  no  doubt,  will  be  entertained  relpetling  fome 
of  their  tenets.  Every  unprejudiced  p^^rfon,  however,  that  has  vifited 
their  fettlements  mulf  acknowledge,  that  their  moral  condud  is  truly 
excellent,  and  is  fuch  as  would,  if  generally  adopt  ■  !,  m^ke  men  happy 
in  the  extreme.  They  live  together  like  member.s  of  one  large  family  ; 
the  moft  perfecfl  harmony  fubfirts  between  them,  and  they  feem  to  have 
but  one  wiih  at  heart,  the  propagation  of  the  gofptl,  and  the  good  of 
mankind.  They  are  in  general  of  a  grave  turn  of  mind  j  but  nothing  of 
that  ftiffnefs,  or  of  that  affeded  Angularity,  or  pride,  as  I  will  call 
it,  prevalent  amongft  the  Quakers,  is  obfervable  in  their  manners. 
Wherever  their  fociety  has  extended  itfelf  in  America,  the  mofl  happy 

confequences 
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confequences  have  refulted  frorxi  it ;  good  order  and  regularity  have 
become  confpicuous  in  the  behaviour  of  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  arts  and  manufaftures  have  been  introduced  into  the  country. 

As  the  whole  of  the  plot  of  ground,  on  which  Bethlehem  {lands,  be- 
longs to  the  fociety,  as  well  as  the  lands  for  a  confiderable  way  round  the 
town,  the  Moravians  here  are  not  liable  to  be  troubled  by  intruders,  but 
any  perfon  that  will  conform  to  their  line  of  condud  will  be  received 
into  their  fociety  with  readinefs  and  cordiality.  They  appeared  to  take 
the  greateft  delight  in  fliewing  us  their  town,  and  every  thing  belonging 
to  it,  and  at  parting  lamented  much  that  we  could  not  ftay  longer  with 
them,  to  fee  ftill  more  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  fociety. 

They  do  not  feem  defirous  of  adding  to  the  number  of  houfes  in  Beth- 
lehem ;  but  whenever  there  is  an  increafe  of  people,  they  fend  them  off 
to  another  part  of  the  country,  there  to  form  a  new  fettlement.  Since 
Bethlehem  was  founded,  they  have  eftablifhed  two  other  towns  in  Penn- 
fylvania,  Nazareth  and  Letitz.  The  former  of  thefe  ftands  at  the 
dillance  of  about  ten  miles  from  Bethlehem,  and  in  coming  down  from 
the  Blue  Mountains  you  pais  through  it;  it  is  about  half  the  fize  of 
Bethlehem,  and  built  much  on  the  fame  plan.  Letitz  is  fituated  at  a 
diftance  of  about  ten  miles  from  Lancafter. 

The  country  for  many  miles  round  Bethlehem  is  moft  pieafingly  di- 
verlined  with  rifing  grounds;  the  foil  is  rich,  and  better  cultivated 
than  anv  part  of  America  I  before  fiw.  Until  within  a  few  years 
pall:  this  neighbourhood  has  been  diitinguiihed  for  the  lalubrity  of  its 
clirr.ate,  but  fevers,  chiefly  bilious  and  intermittent,  have  increaied  to 
a  very  great  degree  of  late,  and,  indeed,  not  only  here,  but  in  many 
other  parts  of  Pennfylvania,  which  have  been  long  fettled.  During  the 
laft  aurumn,  more  people  fuffered  from  ficknefs  in  the  well  cultivated 
parts  of  the  country  tlian  had  ever  been  remembered.  Various  reafon,:; 
have  been  afiigncd  for  this  increafe  of  fevers  in  Pennfylv.iiiia,  but  it 
appears  moft  probably  to  be  owing  to  the  unequal  quant-t'.Ts  of  rai;i  ihac 
have  fallen  of  late  years,  and  to  the  unpreceaented  inildnefs  of  the 
winters. 

3  N  Bethlehem 
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Bethlehem  is  vifited  during  fummer  time  by  great  numbers  of  people 
frcm  the  neighbouring  large  towns,  who  are  led  thither  by  curiofity  or 
pleafure ;  and  regularly,  twice  a  week  throughout  the  year,  a  public 
iiage  waggon  runs  between  it  and  Philadelphia.  We  engaged  this  car- 
riage to  ourfelvcs,  and  early  on  the  fecond  dav  from  that  on  which  we 
quitted  Bethlehem,  reached  the  capital,  after  an  abfence  of,  fomewhat 
nnore  than,  five  months. 
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LETTER     XXXVIIL 

Leave  Philadelphia, — Arrive  at  New  York. — Vifit  Long  IJland, — Dread- 
ful havoc  by  the  Tclloio  Fever.— Dutch  hihabitants  fufpicious  of  Stra?i~ 
gers.- — Excellent  Farmers. — Number  of  hihabiiants. — 'Culture  of  Corn. 
— Imtnenfe  ^antities  of  Groufe  and  Deer. — Laws  to  proteB  them. — Li- 
creafe  of  the  fame. — Decrcafe  of  Beavers.- — New  York  agreeable  to  Strari" 
gers. — Conch  foil. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  New  York,    January  1797. 

AFTER  having  remained  a  few  days  at  Philadelphia,  in  order  to 
arrange  Ibme  matters  preparatory  to  my  taking  a  final  fcave  of 
that  city,  I  fet  out  once  more  for  New  York.  The  month  of  December 
had  now  arrived  ;  confiderable  quantities  of  fnow  had  fallen  ;  and  the 
keen  winds  from  the  north-weft  had  already  fpread  a  thick  cruft  of  ice 
over  the  Delaware,  whole  majeftic  ftream  is  always  the  laft  in  this  part 
of  the  country  to  feel  tlie  chilly  touch  of  the  hand  of  winter.  The  ics 
however,  was  not  yet  ftrong  enough  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  a  ftage  car- 
riage, neither  was  it  very  readily  to  be  broken  ;  fo  that  when  we  reach- 
ed the  falls  of  the  river,  where  it  is  ufual  to  crofs  in  .going  from  Phi- 
ladelphia to  New  York,  we  had  to  remain  for  upwards  of  two  hours, 
fhivering  before  the  bitter  hlafts,  until  a  piflage  was  opened  for  the  boat, 
which  was  to  convey  us  and  our  vehicle  to  the  oppofite  fide.  The  crof- 
ilng  of  the  Delaware  at  this  place  with  a  wheel  carriage,  even  when  the 
river  is  frozen  over  and  the  ice  fufficiently  thick  to  bear,  is  generally  a 
matter  of  coniiderable  inconvenience  and  trouble  to  travellers,  owing  to 
tlie  large  irregular  maffes  of  ice  formed  there,  when  the  froft  firft  fets 
in,  by  the  impetuofity  of  the  current,  which  breaking  away  the  flender 
flakes  of  ice  from  the  edges  of  the  banks,  gradually  drifts  them  up  v\ 
layers  over  each  other  ;  it  is  only  at  this  rugged  part,  that  a  wheel  car- 
riage can  lafely  pafs  down  the  banks  of  the  river. 

When  the  ground  is  covered  with  fnow,   a  fleigh  or   Hedge  is  by  fir 

the  moil  commodious  fort  of  carriage  to  travel  in,  as  neither  it  nor  the 

3  N  2  paiTergers 
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pairengers  it  contains  are  liable  to  receive  any  injury  whatfoever  from 
an  overturn,  and  as,  added  to  this,  you  may  proceed  much  fafler  and 
eaiier  in  it  than  in  a  carriage  on  wheels  j  having  faid  then  that  there 
was  fnow  on  the  ground,  it  will  perhaps  be  a  fubjecft  of  wonder  to  you, 
that  Vv'e  had  not  one  of  thefe  fife  and  agreeable  carriages  to  take  us  to 
New  Yorkj  if  fo,  I  rnuvi:  inform  you,  that  no  experienced  traveller  in 
the  middle  ftites  fets  out  on  a  long  journey  in  a  Heigh  at  the  com- 
mencement of  winter,  as  unexpeded  thaws  at  this  period  now  take  place 
very  commonly,  and  fo  rapid  are  they,  that  in  the  courfe  of  one  morning 
the  fnow  fometimes  entirely  difappcars  j  a  ferious  objecS  of  confideration 
in  this  country,  where,  if  you  happen  to  be  left  in  the  lurch  with  your 
fleigh,  other  carriages  are  not  to  be  had  at  a  moment's  warning.  In  the 
prefent  inftance,  notwithuanding  the  intenfe  feverity  of  the  cold,  and  the 
appearances  there  were  of  its  long  continuance,  yet  I  had  not  been  eight 
and  forty  liours  at  New  York  when  e\  cry  veftige  of  froll  was  gone,  and 
the  air  became  as  mild  as  in  the  month  of  September. 

This  hidden  change  in  the  weather  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of 
feeing,  to  much  greater  advantage  than  might  have  been  expeifled  at  this 
feafon  of  the  year,  parts  of  New  York  and  Long  Iflands,  which  the 
fliortnefs  of  my  flay  in  this  neighbourhood  had  not  permitted  me  to  vint 
in  the  fummcr.  After  leaving  the  immediate  vicinage  of  the  city,  which 
ihinds  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  former  of  thefe  two  iflands,  but 
iitlle  is  to  be  met  with  that  delerves  attention^  the  foil,  indeed,  is  fertile, 
smd  the  hce  of  the  country  is  not  unpleafingly  diveriified  with  rifing 
grounds ;  but  (here  is  nothing  grand  in  any  of  the  viev/s  wliich  it  alfords, 
nor  did  I  obferve  one  of  the  numerous  feats,  with  wh:ch  it  is  overforead, 
that  v/as  difliinguiflied  either  for  its  elegant  neatnefs  or  the  dtlightfulnefs 
of  its  fituation  ;  none  of  them  will  bear  any  comparifon  with  the  charm- 
ing little  villas  which  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  near  Philadel- 
phia. 

On  Long  Ifland  much  more  will  be  found,  in  a  pidurefque  point  of 
view,  to  ir.tzrci}  the  traveller.  On  the  weiiern  fide,  in  particular,  bor- 
dering   upon    the    Narrov/s,   or   that    contracted   channel    iK-tween    the 

iflands, 
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iHands,  through  which  vefTels  pafs  in  failing  to  New  York  from  the  At- 
lantic, the  country  is  really  romantic.  The  ground  hers  is  very  much 
broken,  and  numberlefs  large  mafles  of  wood  ftill  remain  ftanding-, 
through  the  viftas  in  which  you  occauonally  catcii  the  rnoli  delir^htful 
profpeds  of  the  diflant  hills  on  Staten  Ifiand  and  the  New  Jerfey  fliore, 
and  of  the  water,  which  is  conftantly  enlivened  by  veffels  {aiWno-  to 
and  fro. 

To  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  large  towns  on  the  coaf!:  of  Ame- 
rica, a  country  houfe  is  not  merely  defirable  as  a  place  oi"  retirement  from 
noiie  and  buftle,  where  the  owner  may  indulge  his  fancy  in  the  contem- 
plation of  rural  fcenes,  at  a  feafon  when  nature  is  attired  in  her  mofl 
pleafing  garb,  but  alfo  as  a  fafe  retreat  from  the  dreadfd  maladies  w'.ich 
of  late  years  have  never  filled  to  rage  with  more  or  lefs  virulence  in 
thefe  places  during  certain  months.  When  at  Philadelphia  the  yellow 
fever  committed  fuch  dreadful  havoc,  fparing  neither  the  rich  nor  the 
poor,  the  young  nor  the  aged,  v/ho  had  the  confidence  to  remain  in  the 
city,  or  were  unable  to  quit  it,  fcarcely  a  fiiigle  inftance  occurred  of  any 
one  of  thofc  falling  a  vidrim  to  its  baneful  influence,  who  lived  but  one 
mile  removed  from  town,  v/here  v/as  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  who 
at  the  fame  tim.e  lladioully  avoided  all  communication  with  the  fick,  or 
with  thofe  who  had  vifitcd  them ;  every  perfon  therefore  at  Philadel- 
phia, New  "^'ork,  Baltimore,  &c.  who  is  lutliciently  wealthy  to  afford 
it,  has  his  country  habitation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe  refpedive 
places,  to  which  he  may  retire  in  the  hot  unhealthy  feafon  of  the  year; 
hut  this  delightful  part  of  Long  Ifiand,  of  which  I  have  b^en  fpeakin^-, 
though  it  affords  fuch  a  number  of  charming  fituations  for  little  villas,  is 
unfortunately  too  far  removed  from  New  York  to  be  a  convenient  place 
of  retreat  to  men  fo  deeply  engaged  in  commercial  puiiuits  as  arc  the 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  aiui  it  remains  almoft 
deilitute  of  houfes;  whilff  another  part  of  the  illand,  more  convein'ently 
lituated,  is  crowded  with  them,  although  the  face  of  the  country  is  here 
riat  and  landy,  devoid  of  trees,  and  wholly  uninterefting. 

The 
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The  pcDnanent  refidents  on  Long  Ifland  are  chiefly  of  Dutch  extrac- 
tion, and  they  feem  to  have  inherited  all  the  coldnefs,  referve,  and  co- 
vetoulhefs  of  their  anceltors.  It  is  a  common  faying  in  New  York, 
that  a  Long  liland  man  will  conceal  himfelf  in  his  houfe  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  flranger ;  and  really  the  numberlefs  inftances  of  il-iynefs  I 
met  with  in  tlie  inhabitants  feemed  to  argue,  that  there  was  fome  truth 
in  the  remark.  If  you  do  but  afk  any  Ample  quelfion  relative  to  the 
neighbouring  country,  they  will  eye  you  with  fufpicion,  and  evidently 
ftrive  to  difengage  themfelves  from  you;  widely  different  from  the 
Anglo-Americans,  whofe  inquifitivenefs  in  fimilar  circumflances  would 
lead  them  to  a  thoufand  impertinent  and  troublefome  enquiries,  in  order 
to  difcover  what  your  bufmefs  was  in  that  place,  and  how  they  could 
poffibly  take  any  advantage  of  it.  Thefe  Dutchmen  arc  in  general  very 
excellent  farmers;  and  fcveral  of  them  have  very  extenfive  tracks  of  land 
under  cultivation,  for  the  produce  of  which  there  is  a  convenient  and 
ready  market  at  New  York,  Amongft  them  are  to  be  found  many  very 
wealthy  men ;  but  except  a  few  individuals,  they  live  in  a  mean,  penu- 
rious, and  moll  uncomfortable  manner.  The  population  of  the  illand 
is  eftimated  at  about  thirty-feven  thoufand  fouls,  of  which  number  near 
five  thoufand  are  flaves.  It  is  the  weftern  part  of  the  iiland  which  is 
the  beft  inhabited;  a  circumlfance  to  be  afcribed,  not  {o  much  to  the 
fertility  of  the  foil  as  its  contiguity  to  the  city  of  New  York.  Here 
are  iLveral  confiderable  towns,  as,  Flatbulh,  Jamaica,  Brooklynn, 
Flufning,  Utrecht;  the  three  firft-mentioned  of  which  contain  each 
upwards  of  one  hundred  houfes.  Brooklynn,  the  largelf  of  them,  is  n- 
tuatcd  juft  oppofite  to  New  York,  on  the  bank  of  the  Ball  River,  and 
fcrms  an  agreeable  object  from  the  city. 

The  foil  of  Long  Ifland  is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  fmall  grain 
and  Indian  corn;  and  the  northern  part,  which  is  hilly,  is  faid  to  be  pe- 
culiarly favouraLie  to  the  prouudion  of  fruit.  The  celebrated  Newtown 
pippii!,  though  TiOW  to  be  met  with  in  almofl:  every  part  of  the  fl:ate  of 
New  Yurk,  an  ]  goo.l  in  its  kind,  is  yet  fuppofed  by  many  perfons  to  at- 
tain a  higher  flavour  h.rc  than  in  any  other  part  of  America. 

,       '  '  Of 
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Of  the  peculiar  foil  of  the  plains  that  are  fituated  towards  the  center 
of  this  ifland,  I  have  before  had  occafion  to  fpeak,  when  defcribing  thofe 
in  the  weftern  parts  of  the  ftate  of  New  York.  One  plain  here,  fome- 
what  different  from  tlie  reft,  is  profufeiy  covered  with  ftunted  oaks  and 
pines;  but  no  grain  will  grow  upon  it,  though  it  has  been  cleared,  and 
experiments  have  been  made  for  that  purpofe  in  many  different  places. 
This  one  goes  under  the  appellation  of  Brufny  Plain.  Imnsenle  qaanti- 
tics  of  groufe  and  deer  are  found  an.idll:  the  bnillnvood,  with  which  it  is 
covered,  and  which  is  fo  well  calculated  to  afford  ilielrer  to  tliefc  anin^als. 
Laws  have  been  paffed, not  long  fince,  to  prevent  the  wanton  def'ruction 
of  the  deer;  in  confequence  of  which  they  are  beginning  to  incr.afe 
mofl  rapidly,  notv/ithftanding  fuch  great  numbers  are  annually  killed,  as 
well  for  the  New  York  market,  as  for  the  fupport  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ifland  ;  indeed  it  is  found  that  they  are  now  increafmg  in  moll:  of 
the  fettled  parts  of  the  ftates  of  New  York,  where  there  is  fufficient 
wood  to  harbour  theni;  v.'hereas  in  the  Indian  territories,  the  deer,  as 
well  as  moil;  other  wild  animals,  are  becoming  fcarcer  every  year,  not- 
withtfanding  that  the  nuiiibcr  of  Indian  hunters  is  alfo  decreaiing;  but 
thefe  people  purfue  the  fame  dep-rud:ive  fyftem  of  hunting,  former- 
ly pratftifcd  on  Long  Ifland,  killing  every  anim/al  they  meet,  whether 
young  or  full  grown.  Notv.'ithflanding  the  ilrong  injunLlions  laid 
upon  them  by  the  Canadian  traders,  to  fpjre  fome  few  beavers  at  cacit 
dam,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  breed,  they  Hill  continue  to  kill  thefe 
animals  wherever  they  find  them,  io  that  thev  are  now  entirely  banhh- 
ed  from  places  whi'Ji  ufed  to  abound  with,  and  which  are  Hill  in  a 
fcate  to  harbour  them,  being  far  removed  from  the  cultivated  parts  of 
the  country.  An  annual  deficiency  of  fif^'cn  thouland  has  been  ob- 
ferved  in  the  number  of  beaver  ilvins  brought  dov/n  to  Montreal,  i' jr  the 
\ii\  few  years. 

From  Long  Ifland  I  returned  to  this  city ;  which  the  hofpitality  and 
friendly  civilities  I  have  experienced,  in  commOii  with  other  llrai.'crs, 
from  its  inhabitants,  induce  me  to  rank  as  the  moll  agreeabh  p;ace  I 
have  vifited  in  the  United  States  :  nor  am  I  f  ngalar  in  this  opinion, 
there  being  fcarcely  any  traveller  I  have  coavcrfcd  with,  but   what  gives 

it 
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it  the  fame  preference.  Whilft  I  continue  in  America  it  fhall  be  my 
place  of  refidence  :  but  my  thoughts  are  iblely  bent  upon  returning  to 
my  native  land,  now  dearer  to  me  than  ever  j  and  provided  that  the  ice, 
which  threatens  at  prefent  to  block  up  the  harbour,  does  not  cut  off  our 
communication  with  the  Atlantic,  I  fhall  fpeeddy  take  my  departure 
from  this  continent,  well  pleafed  at  having  feen  as  much  of  it  as  I  have 
done ;  but  I  Ihall  leave  it  without  a  figh,  and  without  entertaining  the 
(lighten:  wifli  to  revifit  it. 


F    r  N    I    S. 
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